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CHAPTER  I 
THE  RATIONALE  FOR  THE  STUDY 

» 

QvervlBw 

It  is  a  truism  in  education  that  It  often  takes  different 
approaches  to  achieve  equivalent  learning  results  with  different 
students.  There  is  no  one  "right  way"  to  teach  everyone.  Effective 
teaching  is  as  much  a  function,  of  the  needs,  readiness  and  reactions  of 
the  widely  varying  students  as  it  is  of  the  teacher's  strategy.  In 
short,  most  learning  is  the  product  of  an  interaction  between  student 
and  teacher  characteristics;  neither  alone  can  accurately  explain 
learning. 

/  Moreover,  it  is  not  enough  to  look  only  at  a  test  score,  or  at  some 
other  measure  of  academic  learning,  to  evaluate  the  important  outcomes 
of  schooling.   It  is  equally  necessary  to  look  at  the  effects  on 
students'  attitude  toward  further  learning,  on  their  self-confidence  and 
self-respect,  and  on.  their  generalized jwork-habits  and  coping  skills  if 
they  are  to  ^pply  their  knowledge  to  the  practical  problems  of  life. 
Multiple  outcomes  of  education  must  be  assessed,  simultaneously,  .before 
one  can  judge  whether  a  year's  schooling  has  been  good  or  bad  for  the 
students,  and  in  precisely  whjst  t^ays. 

In  recent  years,  major  systems  of  instruction  have  been  developed 
to  try  to  take  this  into  account:    Individually  Guided  Education, 
Individually  Prescribed  Instruction,  Personalized  Teacher  Education, 
Keller's  Self -Paced  Method,  and  others.  ; 

Even  these  systems  Involve  more  art  than  science.  They  rely  almost 
entirely  on  intuitive  teacher  judgments,  or  on  untested  assuifiptions 


about  what  works  best  for  whom,  for  there  is  very  little  research-base'd 
evidence,  as  yet,  about  what  ts  most  effective  for  different  kinds  of 
students.  .  Indeed,  as  we  grappled  with  this  issue  at  The  University  of 
Texas  R&D  Center  over  the  years,  we  found  that  the  statistical 
technology  had  not  yet  been  developed  to  identify  accurately  the 
different  effects  of  instruction  on  different  students  when  even  as  few 
as  two  kinds  of  input  variables  need  to  be  considered  simultaneously. 
(Borich,  et  al ,  1973;  Peck,  et  al,  1982). 

As  Cronbach  (1975)  pointed  out,  a  simplistic  search  for  "general 
laws"  of  human  behavior  is  almost  certainly  either  useless  or  incorrect 
at  this  stage  of  our  knowledge.  What  is  needed  are  studies  that  would 
allow  us  to  say,  for  example,  that  instructional  method  X  will  produce 
intellectual  progress  for  student  type  A,  while  maintaining  his/her 
Interest  in  further  learning;  whereas  method  Y  will  maintain  Interest 

« 

but  not  promote  much  learning;  while  method  Z  will  promote  learning  but 
kill  interest.   At  the  same  time,  student  type  B  may  learn 
enthusiastically  from  method  Y,  Qpt  learn  as  much  from  method  X,  and 
will  have  both  learning  and  interest  killed  by  method  Z.   In  short,  what 
is  needed  is  research  that  reasonably  reflects  the  multivariate  nature 
of  real -life  learning  and  the  interacting  effects  of  teacher  and  learner 
characteristics  as  they  affect  important  outcomes. 

To  study  these  problems,  and  to  design  more  effective  schooling, 
requires  a  logical  mod^l  that  examines  the  interacting  effects  of 
teaching  strategies  and  student  characteristics  on  multiple  outcomes  of 
instruction.    In  a  growing  mvber  of  studies,  the  use  of  an  interaction 
paradigm  has  demonstrated  that  learning  outcomes  can  only  be  explained 
as  the  result  of  an  interplay  of  forces;   Studies  that  fail  to  allow 
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such  Interactions  to  be  measured  simply  cannot  .arrive  at  an  accurate  map 

\ 

of  the  complex  world,  of.  everyday  learning.  There  are  problems  aplenty 
In  this  approach.'  Even  In- the  course  of  updating  his  argument  for  a 
multivariate  approach  to  the  study  of  behavior,'  Cronbach  (1975,  ^76) 
points  to  troublesome  Ijfnitatlons  In  our  best;  present  quantitative 
methods  for  handling  such  Issues.   Nonetheless^  he  sees  almost  no 
validity  at  all  In  more  simplistic  approaches  that  Ignore  Interaction 

■    -  .V 

effects,  curvl linearity,  or  other  evidence  which  Indlca^tes  that  not  all 
people  react  the  same  way.  He  has  found  serious  conceptual  and 

/• 

statistical  difflculltes  which  must  be  overcome  In  any  analysis  which 
uses  data  on  individual  children,  pooling  classes.   (Cronbach,  1976).  ^ 
Corrections  for  these  factors  have  been  made  In  the  present  study  by 
selecting  i  nearly  a  randomized  san^)le,  by  using  withln-class  analysis, 
and  by  testing  for  "class"  effects  In  assessing  the  effects  of  teacher 
characteristics.    (See  Chapter  IV.)        .  , 

Hunt  (1975)  revleweJ  the  evidence  and  the  logic  for  what  he  calls 
the  Person-Environment-Interaction  (P.E.I.)  paradigm.   He  proposed  four 
essential  elements  for  such  a  model;    (a)  that  It  look  at  multiple 
behavioral  outcomes;  (b)  that  it  be  "developmental"  over  some 
appreciable  period  of  time;  (c)  that  It  look  at  the  reciprocal 
Interactions  between  person  and  environment;  and  (d)  that  It  be 
"practical." 

The  present  study  does  look  at  multiple  outcomes;  it  observes 
learning  over  a  full  year  of  schooling;  it  specifically  focuses,  in 
part,  on  reciprocal  Interactions;  and  it  attempts  to  be  practical,  both 
by  looking  at  learning  in  its  natural  setting,  in  school,  and  by 
assessing  outcomes  that  are  widely  held, to  be  important.   This  line  of 
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research  at  The  University  of  Texas  grew  out  of  the  multi disciplinary 
tradition  of  the  Committee  on  Human  Development  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  represented  by  the  work  of  such  people  as  Havighurst,  Warner, 
and  Prescott.   That  tradition  embodies  the  same  debt  to  Kurt  Lewin  that 
Hunt  acknowledges.   It  has  shaped  the  design  and  instrumentation  of  a 
series  of  research  studies,  starting  with  the  Mental. Health  in  Teacher 
Education  projecCtPeck,  1958);  proceeding  through  the  Teacher  ^ 
Personality,  Teacher  Education  and  Teaching  Behavior  study  (Peck,  1962); 
the  Computer  Analysis  of  Personality  project  (Peck  and  Veldman,  1962); 
the  program  design  for  the  R&D  Center  for  Teaching  Education  (Peck, 
1965);  its  Personalized  Teacher  Education  program  (Peck,  1970);  Its 
pidivi dualized  Teaching  for  Effective  Coping  project  (Peck,  1968);  and 
*the  Cross-National  Study  of  Coping  Styles  and  Achievement  (Peck,  1972). 

A  considerable  nunter  of  studies  have  used  some  form  of  the 
interaction  paradigm.   As  early  as  1944,  Thompson  and  Hunnicutt  reported 
that  "introverted",  students  performed  better  when  praised  by  their 
teachers,  whereas  "extroverts"  performed  better  when  criticized  by 
teachers  for  their  mistakes.   Hell  (Washburne       Heil,  1960)  reported 
that  teacher  personality  Interacted  with  child  personality  to  create 
differentiaT  Teaming  in  different  types  of  children,  with  different 
patterns  for  different  elementary  school  subjects. 

Cronbach  (1957)  strongly  recommended  that  an  interaction  paradigm 
be  adopted  as  the, best  logical  model  for  tracing  educational  effects  to 
their  actual  causes  because  this  better  approximates  the  complex 
realities  of  everyday  learning.   Subsequently,  quite  a  few  studies 
attempted  to  embody  this  approach,  although  many  of  them  used  a  very 
narrow  definition  of  "aptitude-treatment  interaction"  (ATI).  Moreover, 
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according  to  Bracht  (1970),  "the  analysis  of  an  interaction  effect  was 
often  an  afterthought  rather  than  a  carefully  planned  part  of  an 
*Kp2rir«nt."  Nonetheless,  Glass  (In  Wittrock  and  Wiley,  1970) 
concluded,  "ATI  has  not  paid  off," 

On  ths  other  hand,  Cronbach  and  Snow^(1969)  found  that  the 
Interaction  approach  explained  learning  better  than  the  single-predictor 
model.   Lesser  (1971)  cited  a  substantial  number.of  other  studies  in 
support  of  this  approach.   Berliner  snd  Cahen  (1973)- did  not  find  as 
powerful  confirmation  of  the  trait- treatment  interaction  Rjodel  as  they 
expected,  but  they  did  see  hope  for  it  in  better-conceived  studies. 
Koran  (1971),  reporting  a  study  «1th  numerous  interaction  effects, 
observed  '*as  Cronbach  and  Gleser  have  suggested  (1965),  Initial  study  of 
aptitude  X  treatnient  Interactions  will  quite  possibly  be  more  Important 
tor  what  it  tells  us  about  the  psychology  of  Instruction  than  for 
inmedlate  placement  purposes.   However,  such  experimentation  may 
eventually  help  provide  a  basis  for  the  individualization  of 
instruction." 

Britt  (1971)  described  an  intriguing,  computerized  method  of 
identi  ying  "learner  types"  which,  from  the  defining  statements,  also 
specifies  the  characteristics  of  differentiated  instructional  programs 
that  should  optimize  the  learning  of  each  "type."   He  did  not,  however, 
cite  evidence  of  the  observed  effectiveness  of  such  differential 
instruction  in  practice.   Salomon  (1971)  reviewed  a  number  of  studies 
that  showed  Important  ATI  effects.   His  1972  paper  describes  ways  in 
which  ATI  can  be  turned  into  specifications  for  differential  programs  of 
instruction  for  different  kinds  of  learners  (Salomon  1972). 
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studies  reporting  significant  trait- treatment  Interaction  effects 
that  have  not  been  cited  In  earlier  reviews  Include  the  following: 
Berliner,  1972;  BlUz  and  Smith,  1973;  Britt,  1971;  Brophy,  1975; 
Cronbach  and  Snow,  1969;  Davis,  1967;  Dowallby  and  Schumer,  1973; 
Featherstone,  1973;  Fisher,  1973;  Kress  and  Cropper,  1966;  Lippmann, 
1970;  Pervin,  1968;  Shores,  1969;  Smith,  Wood,  Downer,  and  Raygor,  1956; 
Tallmadge  and  Shearer,  1971;  and  Taylor,  1970. 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  the  critics  of  the  P.E.I,  approach. 
In  struggling  to  use  U  in  various  action-research  and  pure  research 
studies  here  at  The  University  of  Texas  over  the  past  twenty  years,  we 
have  found  that  it  is  difficult  and  expensive  to  conceptualize  this 
approach  sharply,  to  Instrument  it  soundly,  to  carry  it  out  in  practical 
settings,  and  to  analyze  it.   Some  of  the  necessary  statistical 
procedures',  for  example,  have  only  been  developed  into  a  usable  form 
,  within  the  past  five  to  seven  years.   Some  of  the  key  issues  are  not  yet 
settled.   None^^'-less,  every  time  we  have  used  this  approach  it  has 
proved  out  (Peck,  et  al,  1982).   The  findings  from  the  present  study 
seem  to  confirm  that  it  is  every  bit  as  essential  to  an  accurate, 
insightful,  useful  analysis  of  human  learning  and  human  development  as 
we  initially  supposed  it  might  be. 

The  Teaching-Learning  Interaction  program  was  dedicated  to  three 
major  objectives.   Methodologically,  it  sought  to  develop  improved 
instruments  and  statistical  models  that  would  make  it  possible  to  assess 
the  interacting  effects  of  teacher-student  characteristics  on  multiple 
student  outcomes:   academic  progress,  attitudes  toward  learning,  coping 
skills,  and  self-esteem.   Substantively,  it  looked  at  the  specific 
effects  of  different  teaching  strategies  on  different  kinds  of  students. 
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Including  differences  due  to  socioeconomic  level  and  ethnicity,  as  well 
as  those  due  to  Individual  characteristics.   Practically,  It  sought  to 
find  whether  It  Is  possible  to  develop  appropriate  "prescriptions"  for  . 
achieving  optimum  effect  on  a  specified  outcome,  for  a  particular  kind 
of  student.   Any  such  "prescriptions"  would  thereafter  need  to  be 
field-tested,  so  that  those  that  proved  valid  could  be  incorporated  Into 
training  materials  for  In-service  and  pre-service  teacher  education. 

The  design  provided  for  double  testing  of  all  findings  by 
replicating  the  study  with  the  same  teachers  but  different  cl. asses  in 
two  successive  years  in  Austin,  Texas,  and  by  replicating  the  study  in 
Daviess  County,  Kentucky.  The  instrumentation  provided  reliable 
measurement  of  teachers'  personal  characteristics,  their  teaching 
behavior,  and  multiple  student  characteristics,  demographic  as  well  as 
personal.   The  Austin  sample  consisted  of  a  representative  sample  of  the 
Anglo-Black-Chicano  population,  assigned  in  approximately  proportionate 
numbers  to  classes  in  integrated,  sixth  grade  learning  centers.  A 
9-stage  analytic  model  was  developed  which  tested  for  linear, 
curvilinear,  and  interaction  effects  of  teacher  and  student  variables j 
and  d  test  for  the  appropriate  unit  of  analysis  (Individual  student  or 
class)  to  correct  for  possible  nested  variance.   "Gains"  were  assessed 
by  covariance,  using  the  pretest  as  a  covariate,  since  this  is  the 
soundest  way  currently  available  for  estimating  change,  and  its 
correlates.   General Izability  of  findings  can  be  estimated  by  looking  at 
effects  that  replicate  across  the  two  years  and  the  two  sites.  Along 
with  the  quantitative  data,  considerable  descriptive  date  were  collected 
during  the  observations,  and  In  repeated  interviews.   This  yielded  brief 
but  behavioral ly  detailed  case  studies  of  the  interaction  process 


between  each  teacher  and  a  varied  sample  of  individual  students.  These 
data  and  the  implications  of  the  factual  findings  contained  in  this 
report,  will  be  presented  In  subsequent  publications. 

Conceptual  Design  and  Instruinentation  ' 

Figure  1  presents  a  simplified  conceptual  system,  adapted  in  part  - 
from  Bloom  (1956)  and  Krathwohl  (1964).   It  identifier,  three  kinds  of 
skills:   cognitive,  affective,  and  coping;  and  three  aspects  of  life  to 
which  each  skill  applies:   career-related  activities,  interpersonal 
activities,  and  intrapersonal  experiences.   The  specific  skijls  listed 
within  each  of  the  nine  cells  are  only  a  few  illustrations,  out  of  many 
that  could  be  described.   They  are  chosen  for  their  saliency^for 
education  and  for  living. 

When  looked  at  as  goals  for  students,  they  specify  desirable 
outcomes  that  parents  and  educators  have  long  assumed  should  be  the 
goals  of  public  schooling.   When  looked  at  with  teachers  in  mind,  they 
describe  skills  which  are  desirable  for  teachers  to  possess,  in  order 
that  they  may  facilitate  the  growth  of  their  students  i'n  these  same 
directions. 

Figure  2  shows  the  Instruments  that  were  selected  to  represent  a 
few  aspects  of  each  student  sub-cell  in  Figure  1.    In  the  career  domain, 
standardized  achievement  tests  represented  knowledge  of  facts,  and  some 
skills;  they  did  not  test  abilities  to  do  self-initiated 
conceptualizing,  analyze  complex  problems,  or  create  new  solutions. 

Affective  attributes  in  the  career  domain  were  represented  by 
measures  of  attitudes  toward  school,  toward  teacher,  and  toward  life  in 
general.   No  assessment  was  made  of  degree  of  interest  in  specific 
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subject  fields,  conmltnient  to  the  truth  ethic,  or  commitment  to  some 
general  career  line,  although  these  have  a  critical  bearing  on  ths 
quality  and  ultimate  use  of  school  experience. 

Work  habits  were  assessed  by  peer,  teacher  and  self -ratings  of 
academic  coping  skills.   Skills  of  self-analysis,  career  planning*  and 
insightful  perspective  on  one's  place  in  the  overall  world  of  work  and 
society,  were  not  assessed. 

In  the  Interpersojial  domain,  some  Items  In  the  Behavior  Rating 
System  assessed  Interpersonal  competence,  as  did  the  teacher  ratings  of 
soclo-emotlonal  coping  skill  In  the  special-study  sub-sample  of  pupils. 
These  measures  Imply  the  quality  of  social  Judgment,  but  they  do  not 
specifically  measure  It.  Affective  skills  were  not  directly  or 
precisely  assessed,  either,  except  for  these  Implied  by  the  BRS  ratings 
of  peer  relations,  by  the  attitudes  toward  teachers  assessed  by  the 
School  Sentiment  Index,  and  by  the  attitudes  toward  a  variety  of  people 
which  were  subsumed  In  the  Sentence  Completion  Attitude  scales.    In  the 
coping  skill  sub-domain,  the  Issue  of  interpersonal  competence  Kas 
directly  addressed  by  the  BRS  and  Student  Description  (teacher-rating) 
measures.  Thus,  only  global  competence  was  assessed,  not  the  specific 
cognitive  and  affective  skills  that  undoubtedly  make  for  competence. 

In  the  Intrapersonal  domain,  the  self -ratings  (BRS-self;  PH,  SSD) 
could  be  compared  with  the  peer  ratings,  teacher  ratings,  and 
achievement  scores,  to  assess  a  student's  degree  of  realism  In 
self-description.   Such  an  analysis  has  not  been  done  In  this  study,  as 
yet,  nor  any  use  of  a  "realism"  score  In  comparison  with  other  measures. 
In  the  affective  cell,  self-esteem  was  directly  assessed  by  the 
Piers-Harris/Student  Self-Description,  and  by  the  BRS-self  rating.  One 
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sub-set  of  Items  contained  In  the  How  This  Class  Hakes  Me  Fsel  measure 
also  assessed  the  teachers'  Impact  on  self-esteem.  Although  these  Items 
were  not  separated  out  for  specific  analysis,  they  could  be.  The  Items 
In  the  BRS  and  the  Student  Description  dealing  with  mastery  of  anxiety 
and  anger  were  not  separately  analyzed,  but  they  did  represent  one 
aspect  of  the  self-mastery  that  Is  at  Issue  In  the  Intrapersonal  coping 
sub-domain. 

Behavioral  anecdotes  and  evaluative  comments  pertaining  to  many  of 
these  domains  were  captured  In  the  class  observation  records  and  the 
teacher-Interview  records. 

Thus,  out  of  the  many,  critical  factors  at  work  in  the  real  world 
bf  the  classroom,  just  a  few  were  selected  for  quantitative  study, 
representing  most  but  not  all  of  the  cells  in  Figure  1.  The  reason  for 
this  extreme  parsimony  Is  probably  self-evident.   It  cost  a  small 
fortune  to  study  even  this  limited  number  of  variables,  In  th4  smallest 
number  of  classrooms  (not  over  100)  that  would  permit  sufficiently 
powerful  statistical  analysis  to  test  the  Ideas  at  Issue. 

The  pupil  and  teacher  assessment  data  were  organized  Into  a  planned 
network  of  cross-linkages.   Figures  3  and  4  describe  the  presage 
measures,  taken  four  to  six  weeks  Into  ':he  school  year;  a  set  of  process 
measures  based  on  periodic  observations  and  Interviews  through  the  year 
(low,  medium  or  high  Inference  measures.  In  different  Instances);  and 
outcome  measures,  taken  In  April,  the  second-last  month  of  the  school 
year.   As  much  Independence  of  measurement  as  possible  was  built  Into 
the  system  by  using  several  sets  of  Informants  about  the  same  Issue 
(teachers,  students  and  observers).   This  permitted  multiple 
cross-validation  of  any  one  measure,  (see  Chapters  III,  V  and  VII). 
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since  the  ^asures  were  taken  In  a  three-stage  temporal  order, ^  they 
can  be  analyzed  for  antecedent-subsequent  relationships  in  ways  that  may 
Imply  causal  explanations/  Even  though  it  cannot  prove  causality,  such 
analysis  can  greatly  sharpen  and  focus  attention  on  particular 
antecedent-consequent  relationships  which  can  thereafter  be  put  to 
Experimental  or  repHcatlve  testing,  to  Identify  causal  connectedness 
between  antecedent  and  subsequent  phenomenon. 

Figure  5  sketches  a  Lewinian  network  that  links  teacher  and  pupil 
entry  characteristics,  in  the  Fall,  to  their  subsequent  behavior  during' 
the  year,  and  on  to  student  outcomes  at  end  of  the  school  year.  To  a 
eertain  degree,  tests  of  causality  are  Implied,  by  predicting  a 
specified,  directional  effect  of  an  antecedent  measure  (e.g.^  teacher 
Systematic-Organized  behavior)  on  a  prqximally  consequent  measure^ 
(e.g.,  student  Time-on-Task)  and  on  a  final*  presumed  consequence 
(e.g.,  student  regressed  gain  in  achievement,  self-este^,  or.coping 
skill).   Such  predictions  were  made  In  the  form  of  the  propositions  that 
follow.   A  number  in  Figure  5  shows  the  connection. between  particular 
variables  which  is  stated  in  the  correspondingly  numbered  proposition 

The  Propositions  of  the  Study 

1.    Student  entry  levels  of  achievement,  attitudes,  self-esteem,  and 
coping  skill  will  be  positively  Intercorrelated. 

This  proposition  assumes  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reciprocal 
interaction,,  within  a  person,  among  thought,  feeling  and  action.  A 
record  of  positive  achievement  Is  likely  to.  enhance  self-esteem; 
self-esteem  Is  likely  to  make  attitudes  toward  others  positive;  positive 
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attitudes  are  likely  to  enhance  effort;  and  so  on.  This  assumption  was 
Implicit  In  John  Dewey's  Injunction  to  educators  to  be  aware  and 
responsive  to  all  of  the  needs  of  "the  whole  child."  There  Is  nothing 
inystlcal  in  this,  simply. the  recognition  that  good  mental  health,  social 
'  competence,  and  good  Intellectual  performance  are  more  likely  than  not 
to  go  hand  Iji  hand,  as  Freud  and  Adler  believed,  and  as  many  empirical 
researchers  have  found,  since  Terman's  time. 

•2.  Student  entry  level  on  each  of  these  characteristics  will  , 
positively  Influence  change  (regressed  gain)  on  each  student 
outcome. 

This  assumes  that,  within  the  school  year  subsequent  to  the 
pretesting,  a  high  level  of  achievement  will  tend  to  enhance 
self-esteem,  and  vice  versa;  that  positive  attitudes  will  tend  to 
enhance  achievement  and  self-esteem,  and  vice  versa;  that  good  coping 
skills  will  lead  to  relatively  greater  gains  in  achievement,  self-esteem 
and  attitude,  and  vice  versa.   Inplicit  in  this  Is  the  implied 
consequence  that  the  difference  between  students  on  any  one  of  these 
d1iT>ensions  is  likely  to  Increase  over  time,  unless  a  vigorous, 
successful  Intervention  is  made  to  prevent  it.   Bloom's  findings  on  this 
point  (Blocm,    1964)  led  him  to  support  Carroll's  proposal  for  "mastery 
education,"  as  a  corrective  for  this  tendency  for  Inequalities  to  grow 
greater  over  children's  school  years. 

2a.  A  sub-proposition  is  that  many  of  these  effects  will  be 
curvilinear.   Cronbach  posits  this  on  theoretical  grounds.  Soar, 
especially,  has  empirically  demonstrated  it  in  the  learning  and  behavior 
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of  school  children  (Soar,  1976).   One  way  to  picture  this  is  that  one 
characteristic  will  have  most  of  Its  effects  on  another  when  the  first 
one  exceeds  a  certain  threshold  value  (in  either  a  positive  or  a 
negative  direction).  Another,  is  that  the  relationship  only  reaches 
appreciable  strength  for  certain  people  but  does  not  obtain  among  other 
sub-groups  of  people.   Only  by  allowing  for  the  quadratic  form  of  each 
measure  can  this  kind  of  real  but  not  universal  effect  be  identified. 
Otherwise,  a  considerable  number  of  false  negative  findings  are  likely 
to  appear,  concealing  real  relationships  that  are  true  of  some  people, 
but  not  all. 

4 

3.  Student  entry  level  on  each  characteristic  will  positively  affect 

} 
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school  attendance. 

This  assumes  that  school  attendance  will  be  greater  for  students 
who  achieved  and  coped  well,  had  positive  attitudes,  and  possessed  good 
self-esteem  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

3d.   Student  attendance  will  have  a  positive  relationship  to  student 
outcomes. 

There  Is  a  further  assumption  to  be  tested,  that  attendance  makes  a 
difference  to  the  outcomes  of  schooling.  The  better  ihe  attendance,  the 
more  positive  gains  a  student  Is  expected  to  show. 

4.  Student  entry  levels  will  positively  affect  time-on-task  behavior. 

This  assumes  that  achieving  well  will  predispose  students  to  attend 
to  tasks  a  large  part  of  the  time;  or.  In  another  view,  that  predisposed 


habits  of  attending  to  work  have  led  to  good  achievement,  and  that  such 
habits  are  likely  to  continue  In  good  achievers.   Similarly,  positive. 
Initial  attitudes  and  coping  skills  are  expected  to  be  reflected  In 
on-task  behavior,  subsequently. 

5.  Student  entry  levels  will  positively  affect  classroom  behavior. 

Positive  entering  achievement,  attitudes,  self-esteem  and  coping 
skill  are  ^xpected  to  be  reflected  in  task-oriented,  competent  classroom 
behavior,  both  at  the  individual  level  and  when  whole  classes  are 
compared. 

\ 

6.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  correlate  positively  with  desirable 

personal  traits* 

Age  and  professional  experience  are  expected  to  lead  to  confidence 
and  optimism,  and  a  lesser  degree  of  social  abrsslveness,  anxiety  and 
social  1ntrovers1o|i,  during  the  first  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  on  the 
job.   There  might  be  decline  in  some  of  these,  late  in  life,  for  some 
people. 

7.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  teaching 
behavior. 

Age  and  professional  experience  are  expected  to  enhance  teachers* 
understanding  treatment  of  students,  their  ability  to  make  and  follow  an 
orderly,  appropriate  plan  of  instruction,  and  their  ability  to  use  a 
diverse  array  of  approaches  in  an  attention-capturing,  stimulating  way, 
as  emergent  student  needs  call  for  it. 


8.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  class  behavior. 

Older,  more  experienced  teachers  are  expected  to  have  more  orderly^ 
task-oriented  classes,  as  seen  In  their  students'  behavior. 

9.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  student 
attendance.  - 

Because  of  their  (presumed)  greater  competence,  older,  more 
experienced  teachers  are  expected  to  have  relatively  higher  pupil 
attendance. 

« 

10.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  student 
tiroe-on-task. 

Older,  more  experienced  teachers  are  expected  to  keep  students 
attending  to  their  work  more  of  the  time. 

11.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  student  outcomes. 

The  superior  competence  presumed  to  come  with  Increasing  age  and 
experience  Is  expected  to  make  for  more  positive  student  gains,  In  all 
outcomes  .- 

12.  Positive  teacher  tralts^wlU  positively  affect  teaching  behavior. 

Positive  qualities  such  as  a  positive  attitude,  a  sense  of 
attractiveness,  efficiency  and  Individuality,  are  expected  to  have  a 
positive  effect  on  teachers'  kindliness,  organization,  and 
Inventiveness.   Negative  qualities  such  as  abraslveness,  anxiety,  and 
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possibly  social  introversion,  should  be  negatively  related  to  these 
three  aspects  of  teaching  behavior. 

13.  Positive  teacher  traits  wil]  positively  affect  class  behavior. 

Positive  attitude,  efficiency,  individuality  and  a  sense  of 
attractiveness  are  expected  to  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  classroom 
behavior  of  students;  conversely,  abrasiveness,  anxiety  and  introversion 
should  have  negative  effects. 

14.  Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  student  attendance. 

Positive  attitude,  efficiency,  individuality  and  attractiveness 
should  have  a  positive  effect  on  attendance;  abrasiveness,  anxiety  and 
introversion  should  have  negative  effects. 

15.  Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  student 
time-on- task. 

Positive  attitude,  efficiency,  individuality  and  attractiveness 
should  help  teacher  keep  their  students  on  task;  abrasiveness,  anxiety 
and  introversion  should  have  a  negative  effect. 

16.  Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  student  outcomes. 

Positive  attitude,  efficiency,  individuality^and  attractiveness 
should  have  positive  effects  on  student  ^ains;  abrasiveness,  anxiety  and 
introversion  should  have  negative  effects. 

17.  Individual  teaching  behavior  will  show  stability  across  time  and 
subjects. 
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In  keeping  with  Bloom's  synthesis  of  the  evidence  for  the  marked 
st&bHlty  over  time  of  Individual  behav1or»  even  of  school  age  children* 
and  similar  evidence  for  the  continuity  of  adult  behavior  (Peck  and 
Parsons,  1956;  Peck,  Payn^and  Cisneros-Sollz,  1982),  but  In  contrast  to 
Mischel's  extremfr^eiTthat  behavior  Is  primarily  determined  by 
situational  circumstances,  it  is  fixpected  that  teachers  will , show  a 
substantial  degree  of  Individual  consistency  in  their  behavior,  over 
different  kinds  of  classes  and  over  extended  periods  of  time  (from  four 
months  to  two  years  in  extent).  .It  is  not  expected  that  their  precise 
Instructional  tactics  will  be  rigidly  fixed  from  moment  to  moment,  or 
class  to  class,  nor  is  it  expected  that  an  individual's  mood, 
orderliness  or  imagination  are  always  of  the  same  kind.   It  is  expected, 
however,  that  the  differences  between  teachers  will  be  substantially 
greater  than  the  differences  within  individual  teachers,  and  that  most 
teachers  are  likely  to  keep  about  the  same  comparative  rank  in  general 
orderliness,  understanding  of  students,  and  imaginativeness,  over  months 
and  years. 

18.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  class  behavior. 

Teacher  understanding,  orderliness  and  imagination  are  expected  to 
have  positive  effects  on  the  work-oriented,  disciplined  conduct  of 
students. 

19.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student 
attendance. 
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Teacher  understanding,  orderliness  and  Imagination  are  expected  to 
motivate  students  to  attend  class  regularly.  * 

20.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student 
time-on-task. 

Teacher  understanding,  orderliness  and  imagination  are  expected  .to 
have  positive  effects  on  Individual  students'  concentration  of  thejr 
work. 

* 

21.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student 
evaluations  of  the  teacher. 

s 

Teacher  understanding,  orderliness  and  imagination  are  expected  to 
have  positive  effects  on  student  ^valuation  of  the  teacher. 

« 

#  .  .    .  ^ 

22.  StL'dpnt  time-on-task  will  correlate  positively  with  individual 
coping  behavior. 

It  is.expected  that  teachers  will  give  positive  assessments  for 
academic  skill  to  students  who  attend  most  consistently  to  their 
classwork. 

* 

23c   Student  \ime-on-task  will  positively  affect  student  outcomes. 

In  keeping  with  the  findings  of  other  recent  research,  ix  is 
expected  that  student  attention  to  work  will  have  a  positive  effect  not 
only  on  their  achievement  gain,  but  on  changes  in  their  attitudes, 
self-esteem,  and  coping  skills. 
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24.  individual  classroom  coping  behavior  w111  positively  affect  student 

* 

outconies. 

Teacher  ratings  of  individual  students'  coping  skills,  both 
academic  and  social -emotional ,  are  expected  to  have  a  positive 
relationship  to  student  gain,  on  all  outcomes.   To  the  extent  that  this 
v-elationship  may  be  confirmed.  It  will  indicate  that  teacher  judgments 
of  students'  application  are  valid. 

25.  Positive  class  behavior  will  positively  affect  class  outcomes. 

Classes  where  the  students  act  in  an  orderly,  purposeful, 
work-oriented  way  are  expected  to  show  more  positive  change  in 
achievement,  attitudes,  self-esteem  and  coping  skill.   Their  efforts  are 
more  likely  to  produce  successful  learning,  enhance  their  skills,  and 
thus  give  them  cause  to  feel  better  about  themselves  and  thjir  world. 

26.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student  outcomes. 

Teacher  understanding,  organization  and  imagination  are  expected  to 
have  positive  effects  on  student  gains.   The  classes  of  high-rated 
teachers  should  change  more  positively  than  those  of  lower-rated 
teachers. 

27.  Positive  student  evaluations  of  teacher  (class  means)  will 
positively  affect  student  outcomes. 

The  classes  of  teachers  whose  students  evaluate  them  positively  are 
expected  to  show  more  positive  change  over  the  year  in  all  outcomes. 
There  is  an  assumption  he^e,  as  in  Proposition  26,  that  effective 
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teaching  will  produce  more  student  gains.    If  that  proves  true,  then  a 
positive  finding  on  this  proposition  will  imply  that  student  evaluations 
are  a  relatively  objective,  valid  index  of  true  teacher  effectiveness. 

28.  Teacher  x  student  Interaction  effects  will  affect  student  outcomes. 

This  assumes  that  a  given  kind  of  teaching  behavior  will  sometimes 
have  significantly  different  effects  on  different  kinds  of  students. 
Alternatively  or  additionally,  it  may  be  that  a.part1cular  kind  of 
student  reacts  differently  to  different  kinds  of  teaching.    In  either 
case,  one  may  find  that  a  certain  kind  or  level  of  teaching  has  a 
significant  effect  on  students  with  a  certain  level  of  achievement,  let 
us  say,  but  no  effect  or  even  an  opposite  effect  on  students  with  a 
different  level  of  initial  achievement. 

In  a  way,  this  Is  a  logical  analogy  of  the  case  where  a  curvilinear 
relationship  Is  found  between  a  kind  of  teaching  behavior  and  change  on 
a  student  outcome  measure.    In  both  cases,  the  effect  Is  not  generally 
true  for  all  teachers  as  they  deal  with  all  students;  but  it  may  be  true 
of  certain  teachers  as  they  deal  with  certain  children. 

Any  such  finding  puts  a  limitation  on  the  general  relationship 
between  that  particular  aspect  of  teaching  and  that  student  outcome,  as 
it  might  occur  under  Proposition  26.    Even  if  a  positive  effect  were 
found  there,  of  kindly-understanding  teaching  on  student  change  in 
self-esteem,  for  example,  a  significant  Interaction  effect  would  say 
that  the  relationship  does  not  hold  true,  or  not  uniformly  true,  for  all 
teacher-student  combinations. 

29.  Hitjher  student  SE^  will  positively  affect  student  entry  levels. 
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There  Is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  students  of  higher  ^ 

socloeconofl^lc  status  tend,  on  the  average,  to  achieve  better  In  school 

i 

than  studenjts  of  lower  status.  The  same  may  b6  true  of  student 
attitudes  and  self-esteem,  although  the  evidence  to  date  is  not 
unequivocal.   The  known  correlation  of  socioeconomic  status  with  mental 
health  (Holllngshead,  1958;  Srole  et  al,  1962),  and  direct  evidence  from 
the  international  study  of  coping  skills  (Peck  et  al,  1972)  suggest  that 
status  should  also  be  positively  correlated  with  Initial  coping  skill. 

30.  Higher  studehw  SES  will  positively  affect  Individual  coping 
behavior. 

By  the  same  logic  as  in  Proposition  29,  students  of  higher  status 
are  expected  to  demonstrate  observably  better  academic  and 
social -emotional  coping  skills  In  their  classroom  behavior  during  the 
year. 

31.  Higher  student  SES  will  positively  affect  student  time-on-task. 

Still  following  the  same  logic,  students  of  higher  status  are 
expected  to  attend  to  school work  more  consistently,  being  better 
motivated  and  having  more  effective  habits  of  self-initiated, 
self-sustained  effort  (cjping  skills). 

32.  Higher  student  SES  will  positively  affect  student  outcomes. 

If  the  chain  of  effects  just  described  holds  true,  it  should  follow 
that  students  of  higher  status  should  make  relatively  greater  gains  then 
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students  of  lower  status:   "the  rich,  get  richer  and  the  poor  get 
poorer/  metaphorically  speaking. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  socioeconomic  status  is  only  a 
marker  variable,  not  an  active  force  in  its  own  right  that  creates  or 
inhibits  growth  and  learning.   Families  at  different  levels  of 
socioeconomic  status  have  somewhat  different  patterns  of  values, 
motivation  for  intellectual  effort^  levels  of  parental  self-esteem,  and 
coping  skills.   The  actual  people  who  demonstrate  these  skills, 
attitudes  and  motivation  do  have  effects  on  their  children  which  the 
children  bring  to  school.   It  is  these  characteristics,  to  which 
socioeconomic  status  may  be  a  rough  index,  that  would  account  for  the 
linkages  proposed  in  Propositions  29  to  33. 

33.  Effects  of  teaching  behavior  on  student  outcomes  will  vary  with 
student  SES. 

Because  students  of  different  status  levels  are  expected  to  differ 
In  their  expectations,  motivation  and  effort,  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  respond  somewhat  differently  to  any  given  kind  of  teaching,  thus 
leading  to  different  degrees  or  directions  of  change  in  outcome 
measures,  given  the  same  kind  of  teaching. 

34.  Student  ethnic  groups  will  be  randomly  assigned  to  teachers. 

In  Austin,  the  school  administration  made  a  strong  effort  to  assign 
students  randomly  to  schools  and  to  teachers,  so  as  to  equalize 
opportunity  for  children  of  all  ethnic  groups.   This  was  accomplished 
down  to  the  level  of  the  four-teacher  teams.   The  purpose  of  this 
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proposition  Is  to  test  the  degree  to  which  such  randomness  was  achieved 
In  assigning  students  to  Individual  teachers,  within  the  teams. 

/ 

35.  Student  ethnicity  will  affect  entry  levels. 

There  1$  much  evidence  of  ethnic  differences  In  achievement  in 
multi-ethnic  connunltles  In  America.   As  In  the  case  of  socio-economic 
status,  ethnic  membership  Is  not  an  effector  agent  but  a  marker 
variable.   If  the  adult  members  of  culture  groups  differ  In  values, 
skills  or  other  things  that  can  affect  responsiveness  to  education, 
their  children  can  be  expected  to  vary  In  these  ways,  according  to  their 
ethnic  milieu.   It  Is  Important,  therefore,  to  see  If  there  are 
significant  differences  linked  to  ethnicity,  at  the  outset  of  the  school 
year,  on  all  of  the  variables  that  are  to  be  tracked  to  their  outcomes. 

Since  there  is  quite  a  strong  association  between  ethnicity  and 
socio-economic  status  where  Blacks,  Mexican -Americans  and  Anglos  are 
compared,  it  is  desirable  to  partial  the  effect  of  SES  from  any  test  of 
"ethnic"  effects,  to  insure  that  any  "ethnic"  difference  found  is  not 
primarily  due  to  the  SES  differences  among  the  three  ethnic  groups. 

It  should  not  need  saying,  that  a  finding  of  ethnic  differences  at 
age  ten,  or  later,  says  nothing  whatever  about  the  causes  of  those 
differences.   Such  a  finding  certainly  is  not  grounds  for  assuming 
"inherent"  or  "genetically  derived"  differences  in  capability,  learning 
ability,  capacity  for  social  responsibility,  or  any  other  important 
characteristic.   It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  education  cannot 
direct  itself  efficiently  to  the  learning  needs  of  children  of  any 
ethnic  group  If  it  does  not  honestly  and  accurately  identify  precisely 
^  what  those  needs  are.   Looking  at  ethnic  differences,  in  this  study,  is 
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Intended  to  yield  an  honesty  insightful  picture  of  the  specific 
knowledge/attitudes  and  skills  of  the  children  of  each  ethnic  group, 
toward  the  end  that  eacif  may  be  more  effectively  brought  to  his  or  her 
^  full  potential, 

7 
I 

36.  Student  ethnicity  will  affect  individual  coping  behavior. 

If  there  are  ethnic  differences  in  motivation,  level  of  knowledge,* 
and  coping  skill  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  these  should  continue  to 
manifest  themselves  in  students'  clasTsroom  coping  behavior  throughout 
the  year. 

« 

37.  Student  ethnicity  will  affect  student  time-on-task. 

Similarily,  initial  ethnic  differences  should  continue  to  manifest 
themselves  in  application  to  classwork  through  the  year. 

38.  Student  ethnicity  will  affect  student  outcomes. 

If  school  has  a  somewhat  different  meaning  or  a  different  Impact  on 
students  of  different  ethnic  origins,  this  might  show  up  in  different 
patterns  of  gain  or  change  over  the  course  of  the  year.   No  directionaV 
differences  are  predicted;  this  is  an  exploratory  hypothesis.  The 
possible  effect  of  status  differences  among  the  ethnic  groups  will  be 
statistically  controlled,  for  the  reasons  discussed  above. 

39.  Student  ethnicity  will  interact  with  teacher  behavior  in  affecting 
outcomes. 
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It  Is  particularly  desirable  to  find  out  If  teacher  behavior  has 
different  effects  on  the  school  Inly  outcomes  of  the  three  ethnic  groups. 
If  such  differences  are  found*  It  could  be  because  the  teachers  treat 
children  of  different  ethnic  group  differently,  because  students  of 
different  ethnicity  respond  differently,  or  both.   If  few  or  no  such 
interaction  effects  are  found,  this  would  appear  to  Indicate  a  lack  of 
ethnic  bias  onJthe  teachers'  part,  as  well^s  a  lack  of  differential 
responsiveness  on  the  students'  part. 

40.  Student  sex  will  affect  entry  levels. 

VII thin  the  past  three  years  an  old  debate  has  been  reactivated  In 
education  circles,  about  whether  boys  are  Inherently  more  likely  to 
achieve  well  In  school  t^an  girls,  especially  In  mathemajtlcs. 
Speculation  has  even  extended  to  the  presumption  of  sex  differences  In 
the  efficient  functioning  of  the  two  halves  of  the  brain.  Actually, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  academic  performance  differences 
do  not  systematically  favor  eitlier  sex.    (Peck,  et  al,  1972.)   At  some 
times  and  places  girls  have  done  better  than  boys,  and  vice  versa. 

Nevertheless,  It  is  of  considerable  practical  Importance  to  find 
out  whether,  in  a  particular  set  of  students,  there  are  systematic  sex 
differences  in  knowledge,  attitudes  or  coping  skills.   Just  as  in  the 
case  of  SES  or  ethnic  differences,  optimally  effective  Instruction 
cannot  be  selected  for  any  group  of  students  if  their  starting  point  Is 
not  known. 

41.  Student  sex  will  affect  individual  coping  behaviors. 
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Traditionally,  girls  have  been  found  to  conduct  themselves  more 
civilly  and  seriously  In  school  than  boys.   It  Is  expected  that  this 
will  be  true  of  the  students  In  the  study,  as  assessed  by  teacher 
ratings  of  classroom  coping  behavior,  with  the  factors  of  aptitude  and 
effort  held  constant  l)y  the  sampling  design  for  selecting  the  "special 
study"  subset  of  students,    (See  Chapter  III  and  VII.) 

42.  Student  sex  will  affect  time-on-task. 

Following  the  same  logic,  it  is  expected  that  girls  will 
concentrate  on  their  school  work  a  greater  part  of  the  time  than  boys. 

43.  Student  sex  will  affect  student  outcomes. 

If  the  foregoing  propositions  prove  true,  it  should  follow  that 
girls  would  show  more  positive  changes  than  boys,  on  most  or  all 
outcomes  of  schooling. 

Certain  other  propositions  are  Implicit  in  the  design  of  the 
study: 

1.  The  measures  of  student  characteristics  will  prove  reliable,  and 
they  will  also  prove  valid  by  tests  of  construct  validity, 
consequent  validity  and  predictive  validity. 

2.  The  measures  of  teachers'  personal  traits  and  their  teaching 
behavior  will  prove  reliable  and  valid. 

3.  Some  findings  will  prove  generalizable  for  a  particular  sample  by 
appearing  in  both  the  within-class  and  between-class  analyses. 
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Some  findings  will  prove  generallzable  across  samples  by 
replication  In  all  samples,  at  both  regional  sites.   Findings  that 
are  different  from  sample  to  sample  cannot  be  dismissed  as  Invalid 
for  the  samples  where  they  do  .appear,  when  they  meet  the  tests  of 
statistical  significance  and  meaningfulness;  but  sample  differences 
would  indicate  that  a  single,  general  "law"  of  linkage  cannot  be 
accepted  as  universally  valid.  Such  differences  would  indicate 
that  circumstances,  including  many  unidentified;  unmeasured 
factors,  do  alter  the  effects  of  the  teacher  and  student 
characteristics  which  have  been  assessed  in  this  design.   One  of 
the  main  exploratory  purposes  of  this  study  is  to  find  out  how  many 
relationships  appear  everywhere,  in  the  same  form,  and  how  many 
differ  from  pne  sample  to  another. 
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.     ..CHAPTER  II 

The  Research  Sample 
and  The  Feedback  Procedures 

The  Samples" 

Since  the  subject  of  this  research  was  pupl 1 -teacher  Interactions  In 
normal  settings,  a  sample  of  Intact  classrooms  was  chosen.   School  systems  were 
needed  In  which  teachers  would  voluntarily  enlist  themselves  and  their  classes 
In  the  research. 

The  Austin  Independent  School  District  (AISD)  was  a  natural  choice,  since 
It  had  conducted  cooperative  research  for  many  years  with  the  Research  and 
Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education.   The  project  director  also  had 
cooperated  with  the  faculty  at  Western  Kentucky  University  which.  In  turn,  had> 
cooperative  agreements  with  several  school  systems  In  Kentucky.    It  was  decided 
to  approach  the  Austin  and  the  Daviess  County,  Kentucky  school  systems  for 
approval  to  do  the  research  In  their  schools. 

In  order  to  make  general Izable  statements  about  pupil-teacher 
interactions,  the  sample  classrooms  needed  to  be  representative  of  classrooms 
In  that  school  system  and  other  systems  around  the  United  States.  Comparing 
classrooms  from  Texas  and  Kentucky  would  very  modestly  support  some 
genera 11 zability  to  cfassrooms  In  the  United  States.    It  was  known  that,  by 
design,  certain  classrooms  In  Austin  were  ethnically  representative  of  the  city 
population.    In  Kentucky,  on  the  other  hand,  all  but  two  students  were  Anglo. 
Classes  In  both  sites  were  quite  similar  In  their  wide  range  of  socioeconomic 
status. 
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Austin.  Texas 

The  Austin  Independent  School  District  (AISD)  and  the  Research  and 
Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education  have  a  long  history  of  working 
together.   From  1965  to  1971,  the  AISD  was  represented  on  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Research  and  Development  Center,  which  met  monthly.   The  Center  has  trained 
many  persons  who  have  become  members  of  the  school  district's  own  Office  of 
Research  and  Evaluation.   The  Research  and  Development  Center  and  AISD  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  are  presently,  involved  In  several  cooperative  research 
projects. 

In  1974,  mutual  interests  and  concerns  of  the  R  &  D  Center's 
Teaching-Learning  Interaction  Study  (TU5)  and  the  AISD  led  to  the  selection  of 
the  AISD's  Sixth-grade  Learning  Centers  as  field  sites  for  the  TLIS.   The  TLIS 
was  to  be  a  basic  research  study  of  student-teacher  interaqjion  focused,  in 
part,  on  minority  and  poor  children.    For  numerous  reasons,  the  project 
director  sought  a  representative  sample  of  the  Austin  population,  including 
minority  children  and  children  of  all  socioeconomic  status  levels,  randomly 
assigned  across  classrooms  to  a  random  selection  of  teachers.   The  Sixth-Grade 
Learning  Centers  of  the  AISD  offered  an  unusually  close  approximation  to  such  a 
sample.   These  learning  centers  were  organized  as  a  way  for  the  Austin  School 
System  to  comply  with  a  desegregation  order.   As  a  result,  students  and 
teachers  were  largely  randomly  assigned.   The  ones  selected  for  this  research 
project  covered  the  full  range  of  pupil  SES,  and  the  ethnic  proportions  of 
pupils  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  ethnic  proportions  in  the 
child-population  of  the  city.    At  that  time,  the  school  district  expressed 
concern  about  the  learning  problems  of  minority  and  poor  children,  but  had  no 
hard  Information  about  the  kinds  of  teaching  that  might  be  most  helpful  to 
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these  children.  AISD  felt  that  It  would  benefit  from  the  information  gathered 
and  analyzed  by  the  TLIS. 

The  research  project  offered  some  useful  feedback  to  teachers.   The  TLIS 
design  called  for  achievement  testing  of  all  children  in  the  sample  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year^.   The  school  district  tested  students  In  the 
spring  rather  than  the  fall.    If  the  project  provided  fall  achievement  testing, 
the  teachers  could  make  use  of  the  fall  test  scores  as  an  additional  tool  to 
assess  their  students'  skill  levels.   This  kind  of  practicftl  feedback  was  an 
additional  incentive  for  the  teachers  .and  th^  school  system.  Providing 
feedback  did  pos«>  a  theoretical  design  problem  because  teachers  would  be  given 
information  that  might  change  their  instruction  in  certain  ways;  but  this  is 
what  thby  usually  do  as  they  observe  the  classroom  performance  of  students. 
(Teachers  and  administihators  were  also  given  feedback  about  findings  from  the 
study  after  the  data  collection  and  analyses  were  completed.) 

After  the  preliminary  discussions  in  Spring  1974,  plans  were  made  to  begin 
research  in  the  fall. 

Copies  of  each  Instrument  to  be  used  in  the  study  were  presented  to  the 
Educational  Psychology  Review  Cortmittee  and  the  University  Revl6w  Committee  of 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  according  to  University  procedure.  This  was 
really  a  request  for  renewal  of  approval,  since  in  the  past  the  instruments  had 
been  repeatedly  approved  by  the  review  committees  of  the  University  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education.    The  Instruments  were  also  presented  to  Dr.  M.6. 
Bowden,  director  of  Elementary  Education  of  AISD,  and  Dr.  Freda  Holley,  head  of 
the  AISD  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation,  for  their  approval.    The  study  did 
not  attempt  to  obtain  the  informed  consent  of  individua.l  parents,  but  instead 
administered  the  instruments  through  the  auspices  of  the  AISD.    Measures  ta.ken 
as  part  of  the  school  district's  own  research  and  evaluation  efforts  did  not 
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require  adrjitional  consent.    Educators  around  the  country  had  typically 
experienced  difficulty  In  obtaining  Individually  signed  consent  forms  for  an^ 
kind  C(  school  activity,  especially  from  low  IncoTne  families.    A  procedure  was 
thc-refore  desirable  that  would  allow  study  of  all  pupils,  If  the  research  was 
to  Improve  their  education. 

Formal  application  for  the  research  study  was  made  to  the  AISD  on  July  23, 
"  1974.    It  was  discussed  with  the  curriculum  supervisors  in  the  school  district. 
A  meeting  wss  held  In  each  of  the  four  school  sites  during  the  regular  fall, 
pre-school  teacher  meetings.   Teachers  were  given  a  written  description  of  the 
project.   The  teachers  were  told  about  the  Instruments  they  would  be  asked  to 
complete,  the  interviews  they  would  give,  and  the  observation  and  testing 
sessions  that  would  occur  In  their  classrooms. 

A  successfu^  attempt  was  made  to  get  schools  which  were  geographically 
dispersed  around  the  city  of  Austin.   The  principals  of  the  four  schools  in 
which  the  project  was  conducted  were  helpful  in  recruiting  teachers  for  the 
study,    in  three  of  the  schools,  the  principals  stressed  that  participation  was 
voluntary  and  that  teachers  should  not  participate  if  they  did  not  feel  they 

had  tiine.    The  number  of  teachers  who  Initially  volunteered  in  those  three 

i 

schools  were  13  of  28  teachers,  four  of  17  teachers,  and  16  of  35  teachers. 

Eight  teachers  from  this  initial  group  were  dropped  or  withdrew  soon 
afterward,  for  various  reasons.    Four  ot  these  teachers  were  dropped  because 
the  grouping  they  did  in  their  classrooms  was  not  compatible  with  the  project 
design.    Two  teachers  decided  not  to  participate  because  they  felt  they  did  not 
have  t\me  to  complete  the  teacher  assessment  instruments.   A  third  teacher  had 
no  class  time  to  devote  to  the  project;  and  the  fourth  teacher,  for  unspecified 
reasons,  simply  changed  her  niind  about  being  in  the  project. 
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In  the  fourth  school,  the  principal  told  the  teachers  that  he  had  studied 
the  project  carefully  and  felt  It  would  be  worthwhile  for  the  teachers  to 
participate.    Initially,  all  31  teachers  agreed  to  participate.  Three 
teachers,  in  the  first  two  weeks,  decided  not  to  participate  In  the  project 
because  of  negative  attitudes  toward  research  studies  In  general.   The  first 
year  Austin  sample  therefore  consisted  of  53  teachers  from  four  sixth-grade 
centers.    Since  half  or  less  of  the  teachers  in  three  of  the  schools  actually 
volunteered,  the  possibility  of  a  "volunteer"  effect  existed.   Comparison  of 
the  age,  experience,  and  education  of  the  volunteers  with  that  of  the  total 
teacher  population,  however,  and  the  wide  range  of  teaching  behavior  recorded 
in  the  classroom  observations,  indicated  that  the  teachers  who  participated 
quite  proportionately  represented  the  full  range  of  teachers  in  the  whole 
faculties  of  the  schools. 

The  teachers  who  volunteered  for  this  research  project  realized  that  it 
would  take  a  considerable  amount  of  their  time  and  effort.   Their  volunteering 
was  remarkable,  considering  the  limited  return  they  could  be  given  for  their 
efforts.    They  received  feedback  on  individual  students'  achievement  in  the 
fall,  as  well  as  feedback  about  their  class's  mean  scores  on  all  other 
measures.    They  were  offered  an  honorarium  of  fifty  dollars  a  year.    An  effort 
was  made  to  get  the  money  to  them  before  Christmas,  which  they  found  to  be 
personally  helpful . 

In  Austin,  the  study  took  place  in  four  sixth-grade  centers.    In  the  first 
year  of  the  study,  53  teachers  participated;  in  the  second  year,  42  teachers 
participated  (one  teacher  was  observed  with  two  classes).    Of  those,  20 
participated  in  Year  I,  only,  and  nine  participated  in  Year  II,  only. 

The  research  design  called  for  utilizing  the  same  teachers  in  Year  I  and 
Year  II.    However,  as  could  be  expected,  a  number  of  the  first  year  teachers 
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Mere  lost  because  they  left  the  school  system  or  transferred  to  other  schools. 

« 

A  high  proportion  of  those  who  Mere  still  In  place  In  the  second  year  did  agree 
to  participate  again,  with  a  new  class  of  students.   At  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year.  It  was  obvious  that  one  school  in  Austin  had  had  a  high  attrition 
rate  of  teachers.   After  considerable  discussion  with  the  field  staff.  It 
looked  most  practical  to  drop  that  one  school,  with  three  teachers,  and  focus 
resources  on  another  school  that  had  ten  new  volunteer  teachers  In  addition  to 
the  first  year,  returning  teachers.   This  decision  saved  much  travel  time  and 
costs,  while  maintaining  the  number  of  classes  In  the  second  year  sample. 

Set  up  In  August  1973,  In  response  to  the  need  for  racial  desegregation  In 
Austin,  the  Sixth  Grade  Learning  Centers^^were  an  attempt  to  achieve  racial  and 
ethnic  balance  below  the  Junior  high  school  level,  while  retaining  neighborhood 
schools  in  lower  grades  and  minimizing  cross-town  busing.   Some  sixth-grade 
centers  were  set  up  In  former  elementary  school  buildings  and  some  In  junior 
high  buildings.    Some  administrators  and  faculty  moved  from  higher  level 
schools  and  some  from  lower  lev^l  schools.   Curriculum  guides  and  textbooks 
were  standard  across  all  sixth  grades,  and  the  general  scheme  of  four- teacher 
teams  was  recommended  for, all  schools.   The  "unit"  plan  was  used.  In  general, 
where  each  child  was  assigned  to  one  homeroom  teacher  within  a  unit  of  four 
teachers.   That  teacher  was  responsible  for  keeping  records  on  that  child, 
though  sha  might  or  might  not  see  him  In  subject-matter  classes.    In  some 
schools,  each  teacher  within  one  team  taught  one  subject  (as  In  high  school), 
while  in  other  schools  each  teacher  taught  every  subject,  usually  to  one  group 
of  students. 

Students  were  assigned  to  classes  In  these  sixth  grade  schools  In  a  manner 
designed  to  Insure  proportionate  representation  of  all  ethnic  groups.  The 
school  population  was  approximately  63%  Anglos,  }9%  Blacks,  17%  Chicanos,  and 
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U  Orientals.   An  equal  number  of  girls  and  boys  were  assigned  to  classes. 
Initially,  an  attempt  was  made  tc  distribute  students  heterogeneously  within 
and  across  classes,  according  to  previous  academic  performance.   Officially,  It 
was  considered  undesirable  to  group  students  Into  classes  on  the  basis  of 
achievement  scores.    In  practice.  In  some  schools  all  academic  classes  were 
ability-grouped;  In  others  only  math  and  reading  were  grouped.   This  grouping 
was  done  by  the  teachers  within  each  team.  In  order  to  facilitate  Individually 
appropriate  Instruction.    In  all  schools,  the  homeroom  was  a  heterogeneous 
group.    Student  performance  ranged  from  1st  to  12th  grade  reading  level. 

Even  in  Austin,  the  selection  of  the  sixth-grade  centers  was  not  without 
Its  limitations.    In  these  schools,  each  class  of  students  rotated  during  the 
day  among  three  or  four  teachers.   That  teacher  was  selected  for  observation 
who  had  the  class  for  homeroom  as  well  as  for  the  social  studies  or  reading 
period  (In  most  cases),  so  that  this  teacher  had  twice  the  chance  to  influence 
the  students  as  any  other  one  teacher.    This  Is  not  a  critical  problem  where  a 
student  outcome  measure  was  tightly  linked  to  that  teacher,  such  as  the  SET, 
the  achievement  test  In  that  subject,  or.  In  Year  II,  the  How  This  Class  Makes 
Me  Feel  measure  of  that  particular  teacher's  Impact  on  the  student.   The  more 
generalized  outcome  measures  of  attitude  (SSC-A,  SSI),  self-esteem  (P-H),  and 
generalized  coping  skill  (SSC-C;  BRS-OR  POST,  In  Year  II  only)  could  not  be 
that  tightly  linked  to  the  effect  of  just  the  one  teacher,  however.    It  Is 
almost  a  wonder  that  any  systematic  "teacher  effects"  were  found  on  these 
measures,  considering  all  the  extraneous  "noise"  In  the  system,  especially  the 
influence  of  the  other  two  or  three  teachers  who  taught  the  children  the  rest 
of  the  day. 

For  many  reasons,  the  social  studies  (language  arts)  classes  were  picked 

for  observation  and  testing  in  the  first  year  of  the  study.    It  was  the  subject 
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that  most  homeroom  teachers  taught.   This  meant  that  the  students  had  this 
teacher  twice  a  day.   Second,  social  studies  was  a  reasonably  open  kind  of 
classroom  situation.  In  Its  curriculum  structure.   As  a  result,  an  opportunity 
existed  for  students  to  be  observed  while  doing  a  variety  of  classroom  Utks, 
such  as  reading  and  spelling  drills,  oral  reports  to  the  class,  and  workbook 
assignments.   During  the  first  year  of  the  study,  however.  It  became  obvious 
that  social  studies  was  the  subject  that  was  abandoned  when  something  else  came 
up,  such  as  a  field  trip,  a  special  assembly,  or  an  emergency  meeting  of 
teachers.   The  observation  schedule  was  frequently  altered  as  a  result. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  therefore,  reading  classes  were  chosen  for 
observation  In  the^econd  year  of  the  study.   The  teachers  saw  reading  as  the 
most  basic  skill,  and  they  were  most  concerned  about  the  students'  progress  In 
reading.   They  believed  the  study  would  help  them  most  If  It  focused  on  reading 
classes.    Providentially,  reading  was  also  the  subject  most  likely  to  be  taught 
by  most  of  the  teachers  who  were  observed  In  the  first  year  of  the  study. 

A  new  problem  arose  In  studying  these  classes.    The  students  In  each  class 
were  clustered  Into  levels  of  ability  groups,  within  each  class.   When  choosing 
students  for  IndlvlduaV observation,  an  effort  was  therefore  made  to  get 
students  from  all  ability  levels*  and  to  observe  groups  at  each  ability  level. 
However,  this  had  the  unexpected  effect  of  non-randomly  assigning  high 
achieving  students,  more  often  than  chance,  to  teachers  who  were  later  found  to 
be  more  effective;  and  the  converse  was  true  of  low-achieving  students.  (See 
Chapter  VI  for  details.)   Consequently,  the  most  unassailable  evidence  of 
teacher  effects  on  student  outcomes  Is  the  within-class  analysis  of  teacher  x 
pupil  interaction  effects.   The  results  v    the  between-class  analyses  where 
"teacher  main  effects"  emerge,       be  due  In  part  to  the  class-differences  In 
student  achievement.    In  fact,  this  condition  obtained  In  both  years.  In 
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Austin.  It  was  a  product  of  the  sorting  of  students  by  the  four-teacher  teams. 
The  administrators  played  no  part  In  the  assignment  of  students  to  a  particular 
teacher. 

An  experiment  was  tried  to  find  a  criterion-referenced  test  for  reading, 
as  a  potentially  better  way  of  assfssing  reading  gains.   For  the  children  at 
the  third  and  fourth,  f.lfth  and  sixth,  and  seventh  and  eighth  grade  reading 
levels,  different  reading  materials,  different  vocabulary,  and  different 
sentence  complexity  were  being  taught.   One,  single  criterion-referenced  test 
could  not  be  used.   The  only  partially  satisfactory  solution  was  to  use  the 
series  of  unit  tests  that  accompanied  each  level  of  reading  workbook.  The 
tccchers  were  not  using  these  because  they  did  not  have  the  money  to  purchase 
the  tests*  but  they  would  like  to  use  them.    Consequently,  the  research  project 
purchased  the  unit  tests  and  scored  them  for  the  teachers.   The  problem  was  how 
to  compare  the  progress  pupils  made  in  different  reading-level  groups  when  they 
were  using  different  unit  tests.   After  review  of  the  psychometHc  issues 
Involved,  the  best  solution  was  to  use  the  percentages  of  correct  answers  as  an 
Indicator  of  achievement.   The  problem  still  remained  that  there  were 
differences  between  unit  tests  in  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  questions  on  the 
tests. 

Major  Differences  Between  the  Two  Samples  of  Students  in  Austin  Years  I  and  II 

Within  the  first  two  weeks  of  school,  in  the  second  year,  the  observers  in 
the  different  schools  were  reporting  frequent  remarks  by  the  teachers  that  "the 
children  are  different  this  year".   The  teachers  were  therefore  asked,  in  the 
fourth  week  of  school,  to  describe  particular  similarities  and  differences 
between  their  first  year  and  second  year  classes,  using  the  Class  Checklist. 
The  results,  for  41  teachers,  are  shown  in  Table  II-9. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  fact  Is  the  great  preponderance  of  Judgments 
that  the  second-year  classes  were,  indeed,  not  like  the  first-year  classes. 
Overall,  72%  of  the  descriptions  were  different;  only  2B%  were  "the  same". 
Experienced  educators  are  not  surprised  when  this  fact  is  reported;  they  have 
experienced  many  such  differences  in  the  characteristics  of  a  student  body  from 
one  year  to  another.   This  great  variability  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  taken 
into  account,  however,  in  reports  of  educational  research  studies. 
Generalizations  have  been  sought  about  "teacher  effects",  "school  effects",  or 
"pupil  effects"  on  student  learning,  with  the  unstated  assumption  that  the 
population  of  students  in  one  year  Is  essentially  similar  to  the  population  in 
any  other  year.   Since  few  process-product  studies  of  classroom  outcomes  have 
been  replicated  in  the  same  locations,  the  tenability  of  this'assumption  has 
not  often  been  tested.   Theorists  working  since  4975  have  pointed  out  that  such 
variability  is  likely,  but  there  have  not  yet  been  many  empirical  tests  of  such 
theorizing. 

In  the  present  study,  it  seems  plausible  to  ^ssume  that  the  major 
dissimilarities  in  the  two  successive  student  samples,  reported  by  the 
teachers,  may  explain  many  of  the  differences  between  year-samples,  in  the 
findings  reported  below.   As  the  Austin  teachers  saw  it,  the  students  in  many 
of  the  classes  in  Year  II  were  more  interesting  to  the  teacher  (58%  of  the 
classes),  more  capable  of  independent  work  (53%),  more  cooperative  In  group 
work  (51%),  more  interested  in  classwork  (48%),  more  comfortable  with  the 
school  situation  (48%),  more  responsible  about  classwork  (45%),  and  less 
disruptive  In  class  (45%).    If  the  students  were,  indeed,  this  different.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  observable  effects  of  teaching  behavior,  and  its 
interactions  with  student  characteristics,  were  substantially  different,  in 
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many  ways.  In  the  two  years.   Some  findings  were  the  same  In  both  years;  but 
many  more  were  not. 

Important  Implications  of  these  ^acts  are  discussed  in  the  final  chapter. 
Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  two  student  samples,  who  came  from  the  same 
neighborhoods  and  the  same  elementary  schools,  showed  systematic  differences; 
and  that  such  differences  seem  likely  to  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception 
in  most  schools.   Such  a  phenG;nenon  renders  suspect  an^  generalization  about 
what  'students  are  lik^"  or  what  kind  of  instruction  will  suit  them  best,  until 
the  actual  characteristics  of  a  particular  group  of  students  comes  to  be  known 
by  first-hand  observation. 

Daviess  County,  Kentucky 

For  this  study  of  teacher-pupil  effects,  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  sample 
of  teachers  from  more  than  one  geographic  and  cultural  region  of  the  United 
States.   Many  years  of  collaboration  between  the  TLIS  director  and  J.T. 
Sandefur,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  Western  Kentucky  University, 
opened  the  way  for  the  selection  of  a  field  site  in  Kentucky.    Between  1973  and 
1974,  Dr.  Peck  visited  several  possible  field  sites,  one  of  which  was  the 
Daviess  County  School  System,  near  Owensboro.   The  Daviess  County  School  System 
was  chosen  as  a  site  for  the  TLIS,  partly  because  a  working  relationship  had 
already  been  established  between  the  school  system  and  Dr.  Sandefur  and 
Dr.  Adams  of  the  Office  of  Educational  Research  at  Western  Kentucky  University. 

Dr.  Peck  and  Dr.  Sandefur  first  met  informally  with  Daviess  County  School 
System  officials^  and  then  on  September  4  and  17,  1974,  formal  meetings  with 
the  Daviess  County  School  Board  took  place.   The  following  topics  were 
discussed  at  these  meetings:    (1)  additional  meetings  with  principals  at 
participating  schools;  (2)  orientation  of  faculty;  (3)  distribution  of  teacher 


assessment  packets;  (4)  pupil  testing  and  data  collection  activities;  (5) 
length  of  time  spent  In  observation  of  teachers;  (6)  commitment  of  teachers; 
(7)  feedback  to  teachers  and  administrators;  (8)  approval  of  teacher  and 
student  instruments;  and  (9)  classroom  observation  and  teacher  Interviews. 
Following  the  discussion  of  the  topics,  it  was  agreed  that  the  principals  would 
initially  Introduce  eligible  faculty  to  the  TLIS  project.   Then  an  orientation 
meeting  would  be  provided  for  the  teachers  to  explain  the  project  In  detail. 

An  orientation  meeting  for  teachers  was  held  on  September  17,  1975. 
Voluntary  participation  in  the  project  was  stressed,  and  25  of  35  teachers 
present  at  the  meeting  volunteered.   Three  teachers  elected  not  to  participate 
because  they  felt  the  project  would  demand  too  much  of  theiir  time.  Five 
teachers  (aiyfrom  one  school)  could  not  participate  because  they  would  not  be 
teaching  the  same  children  throughout  the  year.   Because  of  the  loss  of  these  _ 
teachers,  another  school  was  sought,  and  subsequently  two  more  teachers  were 
recruited.   The  Kentucky  sample  consisted  of  27  teachers  and  their  respective 
classes  in  four  schools:    10  fourth  and  fifth  grade  classes  at  school  #1,  two 
fifth  grade  classes  at  school  #2,  four  fifth  and  sixth  grade  classes  at  school 
#3,  and  11  sixth  and  seventh  grade  classes  at  school  #4. 

Number  of  Teachers       Number  of  Teachers 

Present  Electing  to  Parti - 


School     cipate 

#1  11  10 

#2  5  4 

#3  14  n 

#4  5  0 
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As  an  estimation  only.  It  seemed  that  school  #1  was  more  representative  of 
"higher"  Income  level,  since  a  larger  number  of  students'  parents  were  In 
professional  fields. 

The  July  1,  1975  census  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  Indicates  the  population 
of  MadlsonvlUe,  Kentucky  was  17,169,  and  the  estimated  per  capita  money  income 
for  that  town  was  $4,155.00.  Christian  County  had  a  population  of  65,594,  with 
an  estimated  per  capita  money  Income  of  $3,375.00. 

Feedback  to  Teachers 

During  the  two  years  the  TLIS  staff  worked  In  the  Austin,  Texas  schools, 
the  classroom  teachers  expressed  great  Interest  In  the  project  and  in  the 
information  being  gathered.   The  TLIS  fieldworkers  talked  frequently  with  the 
teachers  and  frequently  forwarded  their  questions  to  the  project  director. 
There  was  a  constant  effort  to  clarify  the  aims  of  the  research,  to  understand 
teachers'  concerns,  and  to  reassure  them  of  the  total  anonymity  of  the  data 
particularly,  the  data  they  personally  supplied. 

The  teachers  were  eager  to  share  in  the  information  garnered  by  the 
fieldworkers.   They  were  especially  Interested  in  the  results  of  the  academic 
tests.   The  teachers  stated  they  had  no  solid  information  on  the  achievement 
levels  of  the  students  who  entered  their  classeJ>  and  no  reliable  criteria  for 
assessing  their  performance  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school  term. 
The  teachers  hoped  that  any  information  they  could  be  given  would  be  helpful  to 
them  in  planning  their  teaching  strategies,  even  though  they  were  told 
initially  that  no  data  for  individual,  named  students  would  be  forthcoming. 

Feedback  was  first  provided  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  of  the  first 
year.    In  the  fall  of  1974,  the  students'  names  were  not  reported  to  the 
teachers.    Each  teacher  was  privately  given  his/her  own  class  mean  scores  on 
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the  six  or  seven  pupil  entry  measures  and  Information  about  the  range  of  class 
means  on  each  measure.   The  teachers  were  most  Interested  In  the  achievement 
scores  and  In  their  class  mean  on  the  Student  Evaluation  of  Teacher  Instrument. 
During  the  winter  and  spring,  several  formal  and  Informal  meetings  were  held 
with  teachers  to  discuss  the  scores,  at  their  request.  ^ 

For  the  second  school  year,  1975-1976,  a  great  effort  was  made  to  furnish 
teachers  with  achievement  scores  early  in  the  term.   The  project  director 
waived  the  rule  that  no  Information  on  Individual  students  would  be  provided  to 
the  teachers.   The  possibility  seemed  low  of  contaminating  the  data;  I.e., 
through  teacfiers  knowing  the  students'  Initial  levels  of  performance,  tailoring 
programs  to  help  them  to  achieve  more,  and  thus  raising  the  cumulative 
post-test  scores.   Since  regressed  gain  analysis  was  to  be  used,  this  would 
have  little  effect  on  findings.   Teachers  do  this  anyway,  using  whatever 
performance  evidence  they  pick  up.   Different  teachers  could  be  expected  to 
make  different  use  of  the  data  —  simply  one  more  Instance  of  their  variations 
in  style.   Any  slight  risk  seemed  to  be  far  outweighed  by  the  teachers' 
legitimate  professional  interest  in  using  the  pre-test  scores  to  meet 
individual  student  learning  needs  more  accurately. 

The  project  director  provided  an  oral  explanation  of  the  scores  to 
teachers  in  the  schools  on  each  occasion  when  test  results  were  shared  with 
them.   He  described  the  tests  and  the  significance  of  the  scores.   He  discussed 
the  import  of  the  psychological  measures  and  achievement  tests,  and  what  they 
do  and  do  not  demonstrate. 

His  comments  were  designed  to  have  two  moderating  effects.   The  first  was 
to  moderate  the  significance  most  teachers  attach  to  the  absolute  change  In 
scores  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end.   This  was  done  by  telling 
them  that  an  effective  evaluation  of  an  educational  program  cannot  simply  be 
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the  measure  of  gain  or  loss  on  standardized  achievement  tests.   This  issue  was 
I  discussed  back  and  forth  with  the  teachers.   The  point  was  also  made  that 

students'  own  characteristics  are  likely  to  have  as  great  or  greater  an  effect 
I  on  learning  than  the  teachers'  efforts  (as  proved  true,  by  the  end  of  this 

m  Study). 

'  The  teachers  were  further  reminded  that  the  scores  presented  were  averages 

I  or  proportional  representations  and  did  not  represent  the  performance  of  any 

individual  student  or  teacher. 

Examples  of  Questions  from  Teachers 
I  1.     How  can  a  teacher  change  pupils'  negative  attitudes? 

2.  How  can  a  teacher  find  out  what  peer  attitudes  are  toward  a 
I  particular  pupil? 

3.  How  does  a  teacher  recognize  and  deal  with  attitude  changes  during 
I                        .  the  year? 

4.  How  can  a  teacher  find  out  how  a  particular  student  feels  about 
_  himself? 

'  5.     Does  a  student's  self-esteem  change  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 

to  the  end  cf  the  school  year? 

I  6.     Does  a  pupil's  home  situation  affect  his  or  her  schoolwork? 

•  7.     How  can  a  teacher  establish  rapport  with  a  particular  student  who 

I  is  difficult  to  reach? 

8.     How  can  a  teacher  arouse  a  pupil's  interest  in  school? 

I 

I  9.     What  are  some  activities  that  will  influence  and  motivate  high 

achieving  pupils? 

I  10.    How  can  a  teacher  interest  pupils  of  varying  backgrounds,  including 

y     pupils  who  are  in  migrant  worker  families? 

I  11.    How  can  a  teacher  make  the  best  use  of  a  student's  abilities? 

12.  What  are  some  effective  teaching  strategies  that  improve  student 
I  study  skills? 

13.  Does  showing  warmth  and  affection  to  students  prove  beneficial  to 
m  their  achievement? 


14.  What  are  some  effective  teaching  strategies  that  Improve  student 
study  skills? 

15.  What  are  some  effective  teaching  strategies  that  Increase  student 
Interest  and  motivation? 

16.  What  are  some  effective  teaching  strategies  or  methods  that  Improve 
reading  comprehension  for  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students? 

17.  Has  Independent  ("free")  reading  proven  effective  for  student 
achievement? 

18.  How  can  teachers  use  achievement  scores  to  analyze  student  needs? 

Teacher  Feedback  -  Austin.  Texas 

The  Austin  teachers  received  six  separate  reports  of  Information  about 
their  students'  performance  on  the  various  tests  administered  for  the 
Teaching-Learning  Interaction  Study  during  1974,  1975,  and  1976. 

In  February  1975,  teachers  received  computer  printout  reports  of  their 
classes'  scores  on  the  Fall  1974  pre-test  administration  of  three  student 
self-report  Instruments  and  an  academic  achievement  test.   A  single  printout 
sheet  accounted  for  the  three  self-report  Instruments,  Student  Sentence 
Completion  (Attitude  and  Coping  Scales),  School  Sentiment  Index  (Teaching, 
Learning  and  School  Scales  and  total  score),  and  Piers-Harris  Self-Concept 
scale. 

Information  for  all  Austin  classes  was  contained  on  that  single  sheet. 
The  schools  and  Individual  classes  were  numbered,  rather  than  named,  to  insure 
that  all  data  would  remain  confidential.   Teachers  were  provided  with  the 
lowest  score,  highest  score,  and^mean  score  on  each  instrument  or  scale  for 
their  class,  their  school,  and  the  entire  Austin  sample. 

Academic  achievement  in  the  Language  Arts  and  Social  Studies  was  measured 
using  the  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS).    Data  for  the  CTBS  was 
presented  to  each  teacher  on  a  separate  printout  that  presented  scores  for  each 
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classroom,  each  school,  and  the  entire  Austin  sample.   The  schools  and  classes 
were  code  numbered,  to  keep  all  the  feedback  data  confidential.   The  printout 
reported  the  number  of  pupils  taking  the  tests  (for  class,  school,  and  city) 
and  the  lowest  score,  hi^h^est  score,  ^nd  mean  score  for  the  Language  Arts  or 
the  Social  Studies  section.   A  class  that  was  tested  with  the  CTBS  took  either 
the  Language  Arts  (Language  Mechanics  and  Language  Expression  scales)  or  the 
Social  Studies  section. 

The  printout  carried  an  excerpt  from  the  Examiner's  Manual  describing  the 
rationale  and  classification  system  of  the  CTBS  and  outlining  the  form  and 
objectives  of  each  section. 

In  October  1975,  Austin  teachers  received  brief  sunmaries  of  their 
classes'  pre-test  and  post-test  performances  on  five  instruments  administered 
in  the  Teaching-Learning  Interaction  Study  during  the  first  year  data 
collection  periods.  Fall  1974  and  Spring  1975.   They  received  information  on 
the  following  measures:    McGraw-Hill's  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills,  the 
Piers-Harris  Self-Concept  Scale,  the  School  Sentiment  Index,  the  Student 
Sentence  Completion:   Attitude  scale  and  Coping  scale,  and  the  Student 
Evaluation  of  Teaching. 

Each  teacher  received  a  form  with  his  or  her  name  written  in  and  the 

average  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  (and  the  differences)  on  each  instrument 

for  the  class  and  for  the  entire  Austin  sample.    The  form  carried  the  caveat: 

Confidential  Information;    Distribution  of  this  report  is 
restricted  to  one  copy  for  the  individual  teacher  of  the 
class  from  which  student  data  was  collected. 

Scores  were  presented  in  a  way  that  would  discourage  teachers  from 

evaluating  their  presumed  teaching  skills  by  Inference  from  classes' 

performance  on  the  tests.   The  teachers  were  advised  that  the  scores  were 

presented  as  a  class  average  for  each  instrument  and  could  be  compared  to  the 
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average  scores  for  all  53  participating  Austin  classes.    They  were  cautioned, 
however,  that  the  class  average  did  not  necessarily  represent  the  many  changes 
In  Individual  scores  that  might  have  occurred  over  the  school  term.    They  were 
reminded  thit  the  averages  of  all  classes  studied  In  Austin  showed  relatively 
little  overall  change  during  the  year  on  any  of  the  instruments,  even  on  the 
achievement  tests. 

In  December,  1975 »  each  Austin  teacher  participating  In  the  study  received 
a  computer  printout  with  his/her  class's  scores  on  the  Gates-MacGinitie  Reading 
Test  administered  in  Fall  1975.    The  pre-test  scores  were  reported  by  student 
name.    They  Included  both  raw  scores  and  grade  level  equivalents  for  the 
instrument's  subtests  (Reading  Speed  and  Accuracy,  Vocabulary,  and 
Comprehsnsion). 

The  printout  gave  the  meaning  and  range  of  scores  for  the  subtests  and 
conveyed  the  caution  that  extreme  scores  might  be  of  questionable  validity.  An 
extrGm<»ly  low  score,  it  was  pointed  out,  might  have  been  due  to  a  student  not 
understanding  what  he/3he  was  to  do.    An  extremely  high  score  (grade  equivalent 
of  10.0  or  n.O)  night  represent  a  student  who  would  score  even  higher  on  a 
mo-e  advanced  test,  which  has  more  room  at  the  top. 

At  the  end  of  the  1975-1976  school  year,  teachers  were  told  which  students 
showed  gains  or  loises  that  significantly  deviated  from  their  classmates' 
performance  oi  the  Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Tests.    Each  teacher  received  a 
computer  printout  listing  the  n^nibers  of  his  or  her  class  and  their  pr-^-test 
and  post-tjst  scores,  for  each  of  the  four  subsections  of  the  reading  test.  If 
the  difference  between  a  sty^ent's  pre-  and  post-test  scores  for  a  specific 
subsection  was  significantly  less  than  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the  class,  a 
minus  appeared  next  to  the  post-test  score  for  that  section.    If  the  difference 
for  a  particular  section  was  considerably  greater  than  the  clars  aversge,  a 
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plus  appeared  next  to  that  post-test  score.    This  was  explained  '.n  i...o  notes 
that  followed  the  listing. 

In  addition,  a  table  showed  the  quartlle  distribution  of  raw  pre-test  and 
post-test  sc  res  for  each  subsection  of  the  test  using  the  Individual  class' 
scores.    The  explanation  of  the  table  Included  descriptions  of  each  subsection 
of  the  6ates-Mac6in1t1e  Reading  Tests. 

At  their  request,  teachers  received  reports  on  the  Student  Evaluation  of 
Teaching  (SET)  Instrument  in  Spring,  1976.    Each  teacher  was  given  the 
proportion  of  students'  agreenient  with  each  of  the  three  response  options  (yes, 
sometimes,  no)  for  each  of  the  eight  SET  items.   The  proportion  was  based  on 
the  number  of  students  who  responded  to  each  question,  rather  than  on  the  total 
number  in  each  class,  and  was  reported  separately  for  the  Fall  and  Spring 
administrations. 

Two  notes  were  appended  to  the  computer  printouts  furnished  to  the 
teachers.    They  were  advised  that  It  is  typical  that  scores  on  all  types  of 
rating  scales  usually  become  less  positive  during  the  course  of  the  school 
year.    It  was  also  pointed  out  that,  because  of  wording,  or.  two  items  a  yes 
response  should  be  considered  a  negative  opinion,  and  a  no  response  a  positive 
opinion. 

Each  teacher  received  a  report  for  his  or  her  own  class,  with  no 
informatin  about  other  classes  or  about  the  entire  Austin  sample.    Because  the 
students  wire  assured  that  the  teacher  would  not  see  their  answers  to  the 
questionnaire,  the  students'  responses  were  not  reported  individually. 

Feedback  on  the  SET  was  presented  in  this  format  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  students'  responses  and  to  Inhibit  any  feelings  of 
Involvement  in  a  "popularity  contest"  that  the  teachers  might  bring  to  this 
rating. 

8  I 
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Teacher  Feedback  -  Daviess  County,  Kentucky 

At  the  end  of  the  data  collection  period,  teachers  In  the  Kentucky  sample 
privately  received  computer  printouts  relating  their  own  classes'  performance 
on  four  post-test  instruments:    Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching,  Piers-Harris 
Self-Concept  Scale,  School  Sentiment  Index,  and  Student  Sentence  Completion. 
Each  teacher  received  a  summary  of  the  proportion  of  students  who  agreed  with 
the  various  response  alternatives  for  each  item  on  those  scales.   The  teacher 
received  Information  for  his  or  he.  class  only;  there  was  no  school  or 
total-sample  summary.    The  project  staff  discussed  these  findings  with 
Individual  teachers,  on  request. 
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Table  II-l 
Number  of  Teachers  in  Each  School 


Teachers  Common 
Austin             Kentucky  to  Austin 

Schools   Year  I  Year  I   Year  II       Year  I  and  II 


No. 

1 

28 

10 

(5  Fourth  Grade) 
(5  Fifth  Grade) 

26 

22 

No. 

2 

8 

2 

(Fifth  Grade) 

0 

No. 

3 

13 

4 

(2  Fifth  Grade) 
(2  Sixth  Grade) 

15* 

9 

No, 

A 

A 

11 

(5  Sixth  Grade) 
(6  Seventh  Grade) 

2 

2 

Total  53 

27 

A3 

33 

*  Two  teachers  taught  two  classes  each 

*  Thirty-three  of  the  teachers  in  Austin  I  and  Austin  IT  were  th** 
same  persons 
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Table  II -2 


Teacher  Characteristics:    Sex  and  Ethnicity 


Austin 

Year  I 

Kentucky  Year  I 

Austin 

Year  II 

1 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

Anglo 

5 

41 

5 

22 

4 

33 

Black 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Chlcano 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

45 

5 

22 

7 

36 

Table  II-3  . 
Teacher  Characteristics:  Age 


Austin  Year  I 

Kentucky  Year  I 

Austin  Year  II 

Age 

Categories: 

20-25 

17 

4 

12 

26-29 

10 

4 

10 

30-39 

8 

7 

40-49 

12 

6 

9 

50-60 

6 

0 

5 

Missing 

0 

> 

3 

0 

53  27  43 


n-23 


87 


Table  II- 4 


Teacher  Characteristics:    Educational  Degrees 


Austin  Year  I 

Kentucky  Year  I 

Austin  Year  II 

Degree 

B.A. 

43(81%) 

19(70%) 

30(70%) 

M.A. 

10(19%) 

6(30%) 

13(30%) 

Table  II-5 

Teacher  Characteristics:    Years  of  Teaching  Experience 


Austin  Year  I    Kentucky  Year  I    Austin  Year  II  Total 


Years  of 
Teaching 
Categories; 

1 

10 

0 

7 

17 

2-5 

15 

10 

12 

37 

6  -10 

12 

6 

8 

26 

11  -20 

9 

10 

7 

26 

21  -30 

5 

1 

6 

12 

31  -40 

2 

0 

3 

5 

123 
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Table  II-6 


Number  of  Pupils  In  Schools 


Austin  Kentucky         Austin  Total 

Year  I  Year  I  Year  II 


Schools 

No*  1  Males 

Females 

Total 

443(51%) 
427(49%) 

157(53%) 
138(4^%) 

436(49%) 
445(51%) 

870 

295 

881 

2046 

No.  2  Males 

Females 

. Total 

122(52%) 
114(48%) 

35(55%) 
29(45%), 

 :  \  

236 

64  \ 

i 

 i — 

300 

No •  3  Males 

Females 

Total 

227(53%) 
202(47%) 

53(54%) 
45(46%) 

.300(52%) 
275(48%) 

429 

98 

575 

1102 

No*  4  Males 

Females 

Total 

55(47%) 
62(53%) 

188(57%) 
142(43%) 

36(56%) 
28(44%) 

117 

330 

64 

511 

1652  787  1520  3959 
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Table  II-7 


Pupil  Characteristics:    Sex  and  Ethnicity 


Austin 
Year  I 

Kentucky 
Year  I 

Austin 
Year  II 

Total 

Male 

Anglo: 

Female 

588(36%)* 
557(34%) 

A32(55%) 
353 (A5%) 

576(38%) 
562 (37%) 

1596(40%) 
1477(37%) 

Male 

Black: 

r  emaxe 

131 (  8%) 

/7k) 

1(  .1%) 

1\  .1%) 

85 (  6%) 
95 (  0%; 

217(5%) 
210(5%) 

Male 
Chlcano: 

125 (  7%) 

106  (  7%) 

231(6%) 

Female 

132(8%) 

89 (  6%) 

221(6%) 

Male 

Other : 

3 (.2%) 

5(.3%) 

8  (.2%) 

Female 

2(.1%) 

2(.1%) 

4(.1%) 

1652 

787 

1520 

3959 

*  «  Percentage  of  Year  Total 
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Table  II-8 


Pupil  Characteristics:    SES  and  Ethnicity 


Austin  Year  I 
High*    Med.  Low 

Kentucky  Year 
High  Med. 

I 

Low 

Austin 
High 

Year 
Med. 

II 
Low 

Anglo 

295 

477 

195 

153 

345 

236 

291 

350 

160 

Blacks 

11 

71 

111 

0 

1 

1 

20 

34 

84 

Chlcano 

10 

74 

104 

0 

0 

0 

23 

41 

94 

Other" 

1 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

2 

317 

625 

410 

153 

346 

231 

438 

425 

340 

(23%) 

(46%) 

(30%) 

(21%) 

(47%) 

(32%) 

(36%) 

(35%) 

(28%) 

SES  differences  approximate  these  between  working  class,  lower-middle 
class  and  upper-ulddle  class;  see  text  for  full  description. 
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Table  II-9 


Pupil  Characteristics^^    Ethnicities  in  Each  School 


Austin  Year  I 

Kentucky  Y^ar  I 

Austin  Year  11 

School  No.l: 

AllgXO 

295  (100%) 

635  (72%) 

126  (14%) 

1  m  ^1 1  ^\ 

115  (13%) 

Other 

K.U) 

5  (.6%) 

870 

295 

881 

School  No. 2: 

—r 

Anglo 

119(50%) 

62  (97%) 

Black 

20(12%) 

2  (  2%) 

Chicano 

88(37%) 

Other 

1(.4%) 

236 

64 

School  No. 3: 

Anglo 

348(81%) 

98  (100%) 

458  (80%) 

Black 

32(  7%) 

49  (  8%) 

Chicano 

47(11%) 

67  (12%) 

Other 

2(.5%) 

.1  (.2%) 

429 

98 

575 

School  No.^: 

Anglo 

81(69%) 

330  (100%) 

45  (70%) 

Black 

14(12%) 

5  (  8%) 

Chica 

21(18%) 

13  (20%) 

Other 

1(.9%) 

1  (  2%) 

117 (  .9%) 

^  330 

Go       64  (  2%) 

II-J3 


Table  11-10 
Pupil  Characteristics:    SES  in  Each  School 


Austin  Year  I 

Kentucky  Year  I 

Austin  Yfear  II 

School  SES 

No  1 

High 
Med. 
Low 

160  (21%) 
369  (49%) 
221  (30%) 

87  (31%) 
136  (48%) 
61  (21%) 

204  (29%) 
272  (39%) 
225  (32%) 

High 
Med. 
Low 

17  (10%) 
63  (39%) 
84  (51%) 

8  (13% 
30  (48%) 
24  (39%) 

No.  3 

High 
Med. 
Low 

106  (30%) 
180  (50%) 
73  (20%) 

13  (14%) 
40  (42%) 
42  (44%) 

202  (45%) 
147  (33%) 
98  (22%) 

No.  A 

High 
Med. 
Low 

34  (43%) 
13  (17%) 
32  (40%) 

45  (15%) 
140  (47%) 
111  (38%) 

32  (58%) 
6  (11%) 
17  (31%) 
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CHAPTER  III 
INSTRUMENTATION 

The  choice  of  Instruments,  and  their  revision,  were  critical  first 
steps  In  the  project.   The  first  step  was  to  find  or  construct 
appropriate  Instruments  which  measured  the  desired  variables.   After  an 
Instrument  search,  some  Instruments  were  adopted  as  they  existed,  others 
were  modified  for  use,  and  stm  others  were  developed  by  the  TLIS 
straff.   Between  the  first  and  second  year  of  testing,  some  of  the 
Instruments  were  slightly  revised,  to  make  certain  Items  more 
understandable  or  to  achieve  stronger  psychometric  properties. 

The  following  section  describes  the  instrument  search,  the 
Instruments  which  were  chosen,  and  the  variables  they  measured.  A 
detailed  description  follows  of  each  instrument  used  in  the  study. 
Including  a  discussion  of  the  procedures  for  data  collection,  and 
general  testing  instructions  for  each  measure. 

Instrument  Search 
In  January  1974,  the  staff  began  a  search  for  machine-scorable, 
self-report  instruments  thSt  would  measure  selected  teacher  and  student 
variables  that  would  be  likely  to  affect  designated  student  outcomes. 
Component  variables  were  sorted  into  the  cells  of  a  3x3  grid  of  skills 
(cognitive,  affective,  and  coping  skills,  following  Bloom,  et  al,  1956; 
Krathwohl,  et  al,  1964;  and  Pecl^,  1967)  and  behavioral  .domains 
(interpersonal,  Intrapersonal ,  and  career-related  knowledge),  ^ 
(Figure  1).   The  basic  criteria  for  selecting  Instruments  were  content 


area,  machine  scorablHty,  adequate  reported  validity  and  reliability 
coefficients,  and  appropriateness  for  sixth  graders. 

Such  instruments  are  not  the  Ideal  way  to  assess  the  individual 
characteristics  that  the  study  proposed  to  investigate.  Behavioral 
measures,  including  depth-interview  material,  would  be  far  more 
desirable  for  assessing  coping  skills,  attitudes,  self-esteem,  and  even 
academic  skills  (see  Peck,  Payne  and  Cisneros-Solis,  1982).   Self -report 
measures  have  quite  Imperfect  validity  for  estimating  these  actual 
characteristics.   Free-response  Instruments  display  more  of  the 
inaividual-at-work  than  do  forced-choice  Instruments.   The  sole 
j\fstif1  cation  for  choosing  self -report,  machine-scorable  Instruments  was 
that  of  cost.   Not  only  was  this  the  only  affordable  approach,  with  a 
sample  large  enough  to  sustain  the  multivariate  design  of  the  study;  it 
Is  the  only  approach  to  a  mass-assessment  system  that  a  school  district 
might  be  willing  to  finance,  if  it  proved  to  have  some  useful 
properties.    Under  these  circumstances,  whatever  relationships  the 
measures  might  demonstrate  in  this  study  are  probably  underestimates  of 
the  true  relationships  among  the  variables  which  the  Instruments  are 
designed -to  represent. 

The  search  and  analysis  process  for  identifying  usable  instruments 
was  arranged  in  a  cost-efficient  series  of  increasingly  fine  screening 
procedures.    An  instrument  evaluation  sheet  was  developed  to  indicate 
quickly  critical  features  of  a  given  instrument  and  to  expedite  the 
writing  of  instrument  descriptions.    The  evaluation  sheet  Included  the 
following  items:    (1)  the  name  of  the  Instrument,  (2)  author  ('s') 
name(s),  (3)  cost  of  the  instrument^  (4)  length  of  the  test,    (5)  time 
required  to  administer  the  test,  (6)  the  address  of  the  disseminators  of 
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the  test,  (7)  date  of  copyright,  (8)  explanation  of  scoring,  (9)  test 
reliability,  (10)  validity  coefficients,  and' (11)  a  general  description  . 
of  the  instrument. 

Computerized  searches  were  conducted  to  locate  references  to 
instruments  that  are  indexed  in  the  ERIC  CUE  (Current  Index  to  Journals 
in  Education). and  the  ERIC  RIE  (Research  in  Education)  systems.  As 
documents  were  located  that  included  instruments  or  references  %^ 
instruB^nts,  reference  lists. in  those  documents  were  systematically 
monitored,  often  leading  researchers  to  additional  sources.  In 
addition,  all  booVs  pertaining  to  instruments  in  The  University  of  Texas 
system  libraries  were  searched.    Two  UCLA  sourcfes  were  also  reviewed  by 
the  project  director:    CSE-RBS  Test  Evaluations:    Tests  of  Higher-Order 
Cognitive,  Affective  and  Interpersonal  Skills  (Hoepfner,  et  al ,  1972), 
and  Elementary  School  Test  Evaluation  (Hoepfner,  et  al,  1970). 

Four  hundred  and  nine  instruments  were  surveyed  in  this  extensive 

search  .    Of  the  409,  only  55  (13.4%)  received  high  ratings  for  both 

reliability  and  validity.    Thirty-nine  instruments  received  a  high 

rating  for  either  reliability  or  validity;  284  instruments  were 

considered  to  be  low  in'  both  validity  and  reliability.    For  the 

remaining  31  instruments,  i^iformation  was  incomplete  or  unavailable,  and 

they  were  dismissed.    Listings  and  classifications  of  instruments  are 

appende^  to  this  report  (see  Appendix  D).    (See  Figures  2  and  3.) 

■\ 

Instruments  and  Variables 
The  general  schedule  for  administering  the  student  instruments  in 
the  Teaching-Learning  Interaction  Study  specified  that  measures  be 
gathered  in  fall  (pre-test)  and  in  spring  (post-test).    The  teacher 
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Instruments  were  collected  only  once  (except  for  retest  reliability 
samples).   Classroom  observations  were  carried  on  throughout  the  school 
year.   The  post-test  period  for  test-retest  reliability  computations 
followed  the  fall  pre-te&t  administrations  by  three  weejcs.    Figure  4 
shows  the  schedule  of  data  collection. 

The  Instruments  used  In  the  first  year  of  data  collection,  and  the 
variables  they  yield,  v/111  be  discussed  In  this  order:  demographic 
variables,  student  attitude  Instruments,  student  achievement 
Instruments,  teacher  demographic  variables',  teacher  attitude 
Instruments,  classroom  observation  measures,  and  teacher  Interview 
systems.   The  Instruments  and  variables  of  the  second  year  of  data 
collection  are  Introduced  In  a  similar  order;  modifications  of  Year  I 
Instruments  for  use  In  Year  II,  and  the  addltloif  of  new  measures,  are 
noted  In  the  text. 

Student  Measures 

Student's  fp  Number.    Provides  coded  Information:   year  of  siudy, 
school  attended,  class/teacher  code,  sex,  and  ethnicity. 

Student  Blogra^cal  Form.    Provides  Information:    child's  name, 
age  and  birthdate,  birth  order  and  other  Information  on  siblings; 
father's  and  mother's,  education  and  occupations. 

Variables:    sex,  ethnicity,  socioeconomic  status,  father's  occupation, 
mother's  occupation,  father's  education,  mother's  education 
Student  Attendance,  Form.    Provides  a  record  of  each  pupil's  name 
and  the  total  nurtiber  of  days  the  child  was  absent  from  school  during  the 
school  yea.". 

Variable:    (ABS)  days  absent 
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School  Sentiment  Index.   Consists  of  Items  to  which  student 
responds  "true"  or  "false",  yielding  a  single  score  of  attitude  toward 
school,  based  on  three  dimensions  (I.e.,  teacher,  learning,  and  school 
In  general).    Items  range  from  general  statements  about  school  to 
teacher-specific  statements. 

Variable:    SSI  -  score  regarding  attitude  toward  school 

Piers-Harris  Children's  Self-Concept/Student  Self-Description  (P-H 

used  in  study  Year  I.  SSD  used  In  Year  II).   Consists  of  statements 

about  the  self  (evaluative)  and  the  self-ln-school  (coping),  responded 

to  with  a  yes/no  or  true/false,  depending  on  the  form.  The  SSD  Is  a 

shortened  version  of  the  P-H. 

Variable:  seif-esteem 

Student  Evaluation  of  Teachinj.    Student  expresses  agreement  or 

disagreement  with  a  set  of  descriptive  statements  about  the  teacher. 

Responses  on  a  Likert  scale  reflect  a  single  dimension  of  attitude 

f 

toward  teachers. 

Variable:    evaluative  description  of  the  teacher's  behavior.   The  class 
mean  score  is  used  to  represent  the  perception  of  the  teacher 
by  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Student  Sentence  Completion.   A  self-report  Instrument  consisting 
of  items  describing  (a)  reaction  and  (b)  attitudes  to  problems  of 
achivement,  interpersonal  relations,  relations 'with  authority,  handling 
anxiety,  and  handling  aggressive  Impulses.    Each  item  is  followed  by 
four  alternative  completions.   Two  scales,  attitude  toward  life  and 
self-described  coping  skill,  are  scored. 

Variables:    SSC  -  attitude,  SSC  •  coping^ 

i 
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Behavior  Rati np^  Scale.   This  Instrument  Includes  peer-  and 
self-ratings  of  pupils'  school  adjustment.   Mean  Item  scores  are 
computed  from  nine,  peer  ratings  on  13  Items,  and  a  factor %core  fs 
derived  therefrom. 

Varitit)les:    BRS  -  school  coping  skill  (self -rated),  BRS  -  school  coping 
skill  (other-rated) 
How  This  Class  Makes  Me  Feel.   A  self -report  questionnaire  on  which 
the  student  responds  "true"  or  "false"  to  questions  that  describe  Uow 
he/she  sees  the  personal  Impact  of  a  particular  teacher's  class,  over 
the  year". 

^-    Student  Description.   The  teacher  was  asked  to  describe  particular 
pre-seT^ted  students  (  'special  study  citudents")  by  checking  a  box  on  a 
Likert-type  adjectival  item  scales.   The  form  features  22  descriptor 
pairs.   Nine  of  them  are  the  pupil -descriptive  itiems  tn  Ryan's  Classroom 
Observation  Record;  12  are  the  same  as  the  peer  BRS  items;  and  one  is  an 
estimate  of  the  pupil's  self-esteem.    One  section  of  the  instrument 
calls  for  a  general  assessment  of  the  student;  a  second  section  calls 
for  an  assessment  of  the  student's  change  over  the  school  year  on  each 
rated  dimension.  '  " 

Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  are  standardized  achievement 
tests.   Scores  on  language  arts  (mechanics  and  expression),  or  social 
s-tudies,  were  used  in  Austin  in  Year  I,  depending  on  the  subject  matter 
in  the  classes  observed. 

Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Tests  are  a  standardized  reading  test, 
scored  on  three  Sections:    speed  and  accuracy^  vocabulary,  and 
comprehension.   A  single  total  score  was  also  available  and  was  used  to 
assess  achievement  in  Austin  in  Year  II. 
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Unit  Reading  Tests  were  the  reading  textbook  tests  for  different 
sections  In  the  reading  book.   These  were  used  as  criteria  for  reading 
achievement  In  Austin  In  Year  ITt 

Teacher  Measures 

-  Teacher  Blograph'jcal  Form.   The  teachers  provide  information  about 
their  education,  experience,  home,  and  family.   A  self -assessment 
section  of  four  questions  asks  them  to  write  short  statements  about 
their  "greatest 'Strengths  as  people",  and  how  these  relate  to  their 
effectiveness  as  teachers;  what  the  most  Important,  thing  In  their  life 
Is;  what  skills  or  aspects  of  their  teaching  they  would  like  to  Improve; 
and  what  their  plans  for  the  future  might  be. 
Variables:   age,  sex,  ethnicity,  education,  and  years  of  teaching 

Class  Checklist.   The  class'  checkllst  was  employed  during  both 
years  of  the  study.   With  it,  the  teacher  compares  his/her  present  class 
of  students  with  the  class  of  the  previotts^ear,  using  a  set  t)f  10 
descriptive  statements  and  "more",  "less",  "about'the  same"  Is  response 
alternatives.   This  instrument  describes  similarities  and  differences  In 
the  maturity,  attitudes,  and  behavior  of  classes  in  successive  years. 

Concerns  Questionnaire.   A  self -report  inventory  designed  to 
nieasure  teachers'  attitudes  toward  innovations:    in  this  case,  the  unit 
reading  tests  employed  as  criterion-referenced  achievement  measures  in 
11  classes  ^n  Austin,  Year  II.   The  questionnaire  is  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  declarative  sentences  which  the  teacher  rates  for  relevance  to 
him  or  her  using  Likert-scaled  responses.    The  questionnaire  measures, 
on  seven  independent  scales,  the  seven  stages  of  concerns  posited  in  the 
Concerns-Based  Adoption  Model  (CBAM),  ranging  from  general  awareness,  to 
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use  and  Interest  In  Its  effects,  to  ideas  about  change  of  benefits, 
structure,  use,  etc. 

» Adjective  Self-Description.   The  ASD  conststs  o.  56  LlkertC^led 
adjectival  items  which  the  subjects  rate  on  applicability  of  the 
descriptions  to  themselves.  Wven  factors  are  scored:   attitude,  ^ 
behavior,  efficiency,  introversion,  anxiety,  ideology,  and 
attractiveness. 

Teacher  Reaction  Form.    The  form  was  completed  once  by  the 
•teachers,  at  the  end  of  the  project  in  May  1976.    It  indicated  whether 
the  project  activities  did  or  did  not  change  or  Interfere  with  the 
normal  functioning  of  the  classroom.   AlVteachers  reported  that  the 
activities  did  not  materially  effect  their  or  their  students'  behavior. 
Teachers  responded  to  three  questions  about  the  project  activities., 
using  Likert  scales,  and  were  asked  to  comment  further  if  they  wished. 

Teacher  Weeds  Surv^.   Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  which  of  20 
resources  or  materials  listed  (or  any  they  might  add)  ^*ould  Improve 
their  effectiveness  as  teachers.   The  Information  was  forwarded  to  the 
school  administration.   This  was  a  service  to  the  teachers,  not  part  of 
the  research  plan  of  the  study. 

Ot>servation  Measures 

Classroom  Observation  Record  is  an  observation-based  assessment  of 
teaching  style  and  student  behavior  on  bipolar  scales,  one  set  for 
students  and  one  set  for  the  teacher. 

Variables:    Teacher  Kindly  -  Understanding  (COR-KU),  Teacher 
Stimulating  -  Inventive  (COR-SI),  Teacher 
Systematic-Organized 
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(COR-SO),  Pupil  Classroom  Behavior  (COR-P> 


3 


Teacher 
City 


Classroom  Observation  Records. 
Teacher  Characteristics  Study 


School 


PUPIL  BEHyiOR 

1.  Apathetic 

2.  Obstructive 

3.  Uncertain 
«4.  Dependent 


No. 


Sex 


Class  or 
Subject 


Date 


Time 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  N 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  N 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  N 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  N 


Observer 


Alert 

Responsible 

Confident 

Initiating 


Teacher  Behavior 


5. 

Partial 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Fair 

6. 

,  Autocratic 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Democratic 

7. 

Aloof 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Responsive 

8. 

Restricted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Understanding 

9. 

Harsh 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Kindly 

10. 

Dull 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Stimulating 

11. 

Stereotyped 

1 

2 

3 

4^ 

.  5 

6 

7 

N 

Original 

12. 

Apa^!-.2t1c 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Alert 

13. 

Unimpressive 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Attractive 

14.^ 

Evading 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Responsible 

15. 

Errajtic 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

r 

Steady 

16. 

Excitable 

1' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Poised 

17. 

Uncertain 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Confident 

18. 

Disorganized 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Systematic 

19. 

Inflexible 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

AdaptabJle 

20. 

Pessimistic 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Optimistic 

21. 

Immature 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Integrated 

22. 

Narrow 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

N 

Broad 

11  n 
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Glossary 

(To  be  used  with  classroom  observation  record.) 
^  Pupil  Behaviors 
Apathetic-Alert  Pupil  Behavior  '* 


Apathetic 

1.  Listless  ' 

2.  Bored-acting 

3.  Enter  Into  activities 
halfheartedly. 

4.  Restless. 

5;    Attention  wanders. 
6.    Slow  In  getting  under 
way.  ^ 


Alert 

1.  Appear  anxious  to  recite  and 
participate.  ^ 

2.  Watch  teacher  attentively. 

3.  Work  concenlratedly. 

4.  Seem  to  respond  eagerly. 

5.  Prompt  and  ready' to  take 
part  In  actlvltes  when  they 
begin. 


Obstructive-Responsible  Pupil  Behavior 
Obstructive 


1.  Rude,  to  one  another  and/or 
to  teacher. 

2.  .  InterruptK^;  demanding 

attention;  disturbing. 

3.  Obstinate;  sullen. 

4.  Refusal  to  participate. 

5.  Quarrelsome;  IrrUebVe. 

6.  Engaged  In  name-calling 
and/or  tattling. 

7.  Unprepared.  \ 


1. 


2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 


Responsible 

Courteous,  co-operative, 
friendly  with,  each^ther  and 
with  teacher. 

Complete  assignments  without 
complaining  or  unhapplness. 
Controlled  voices. 
Received  help  and  criticism 
attentively. 

Asked  for  help  when  needed. 
Orderly  without  specific 
directions  from  teacher. 
Prepare. 


Uncertain-Confident  Pupil  Behav 
Uncertain 

• 

1.  Seem  afraid  to  try;  unsure. 
2.,  Hesitant;  restrained. 

3.  Appear  embarrassed. 

4.  Frequent  display  of 
nervous  habits,  nall- 

. biting,  etc. 

5.  Appear  shy  and  timid. 

6.  Hesitant  and/or 
stammering  speech. 


Confident 

1.   Seem  anxious  to  try  new 

Broblems  or  activities, 
ndlsturbed  by  mistakes. 

3.  Volunteer  to  recite. 

4.  Enter  freely  Into 
activities. 

5.  Appear  relaxed. 

6.  Speak  with  assurance. 
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Dependent-Initiating  Pupil  Behavior 


1. 
^. 
3. 
4. 


^  Dependent 

Rely  on  teacher  for  explicit 
directions. 

Show  little  ability  to  work 
things  out  for  selves. 
Unable  to  proceed  when 
Initiative  called  for. 
Appear  reluctant  to  take  Ijead 
or  to  accept  responsibility. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Initiating 

Volunteer  Ideas' and 

suggestions. 

Showed  resourceful ness . 

Take  lead  willlngly. 

Assume  responsibilities 

without  evasion. 


Teacher  Behaviors 


Partial -Fair  Teacher  Behavior 


Partial 

1.  Repeatedly  slighted  a  pupil.  1. 

2.  Corrected  or  criticized 
certain  pupils  repeatedly.  2. 

3.  Repeatedly  gave  a  pupil 
special  advantages. 

4.  Gave  most  attention  to  one  3. 
or  a  few  pupils. 

5.  Showed  prejudice  (favoratle  ^  4. 
or  unfavorable)  towards 

some  social,  racial,  or  5. 
religious  groups. 

6.  Expressed  suspicion  of 
motives  of  a  pupil. 


Autocratic 

1.  Tells  pupils  each  step  to  1. 
take. 

2.  Intolerant  of  pupils'  ideas.  2. 

3.  Mandatory  In  giving  dlr^c-  3. 
tlonsi  orders  to  be  obeyed 

at  once.  4. 

4.  Interrupted  pupils  although 
their  discussion  was  5. 
relevant. 

5.  Always  directed  rather  than 
participated. 


Fair 

Treated  all  pupils  approxi- 
mately equally. 
In  case  of  controversy 
pupil  allowed  to  explain  his 
side., 

Distributed  attention  to 
many  pupils. 
Rotated  leadership 
impartially. 

Based  criticism  or  praise  on 
factual  evidence,  not 
hearsay. 


Autocratic-Democratic  Teacher  Behavior 


Democratic 

Guided  pupils  without  being 
mandatory. 

Exchanged  ideas  with  pupils. 
Encouraged  (asked  for]  pupil 
opinion. 

Encouraged  pupils  to  make 
own  decisions. 
Entered  into  activities 
without  domination. 
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7.  Aloof ^Responsive  Teacher  Behavior 

Aloof 

1.  Stiff  and  formal  In  rela- 
tions with  pupils. 

2.  Apart;  removed  from  class 
activity. 

3.  Condescending  to  pupils. 

4.  '  Routine  and  subject  matter 

only  concern;  pupils  as 
persons  Ignored. 

5.  Referred  to  pupil  as  "this 
child"  or  "that  child." 

8.  Restricted-Understanding  Teacher 

Restricted 

1.  Recognized  only  academic 
accomplishments  of  pupils; 
no  concern  for  personal 
problems. 

2.  Completely  unsympathetic 

3.  Called  attention  only  to 
very  good  or  very  poor 
work. 

4.  Was  Impatient  with  a  pupil. 


9.     Harsh-Kindly  Teacher  Behavior 
Harsh 

1.  Hypercritical;  fault-finding. 

2.  Cross;  ^urt. 

<*  3.    Depreciated  pupil's  efforts; 
was  sarcastic. 

4.  Scolds  a  great  deal. 

5.  Lost  temper. 

6.  Used  threats. 

7.  Permitted  pupils  to  laugh 
at  mistakes  of  others. 


Responsive 

1^  Approachable  to  all  pupils. 

2.  Participates  In  class 
activity. 

3.  Responded  to  reasonable 
requests  and/or  questions. 

4.  Speaks  to  pupils  as  equals. 

5.  Commends  effort. 

.6.   Gives  encouragement. 
7.   Recognized  Individual 
differences. 

Behavior 

Understanding 

1.  '  Showed  awareness  of  a  ' 
*     pupil's  personal  emotional 

problems  and  needs. 

2.  Was  tolerant  of  error  on 
part  of  pupil. 

3.  Patient  with  a  pupil  beyond 
ordinary  limits  of  patience. 

4.  Showed  what  app^red  to  be 
sincere  sympathy^lth  a 
pupils'  viewpoint. 


Kindly 

1.  Goes  out  of  way  to  be 
pleasant  and/or  to  help 
pupils;  friendly. 

2.  Gave*a  pupil  a  deserved 
compliment. 

3.  Found  good  things  In  pupil's 
to  call  attention  to. 

4.  Seemed  to  show  sincere 
concern  for  a  pupil's 
personal  problem. 

5.  Showed  affection  without 
being  demonstrative. 

6.  Disengaged  self  from  a  pupil  > 
without  bluntness. 
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10.   Dull -stimulating  Teacher  Behavior 


Dull 


f 


11, 


12, 


1. 

Uninteresting,  monotonous 

1. 

explanations. 

z. 

Assignments  provide  little 

or  no  motivation. 

3.* 

Falls  to  provide  challenge. 

2. 

4. 

Lack  of  animation. 

5. 

Failed  to  capitalize  on 

pupil  Interests. 

3. 

6. 

pedantic,  boring. 

4. 

7. 

Lacks  enthusiasm;  bored 

5. 

acting. 

6. 

7. 

Stereotyped-Original  Teacher  Behavior 
Stereotyped 


1.  Used  routine  procedures 
without  variation. 

2.  Would  not  depart  from 
procedure  to  take  advantage 
of  a  relevant  questlpn  or 
situation. 

3.  Presentation  seemed 
unimaginative. 

4.  Not  resourceful  In  answering 
questions  or  providing 
explanations. 


1. 

2. 

^. 

4. 


Apathetic-Alert  Teacher  Behavior 

Apathetic 

1.   Seemed  Hstless;  languid; 

lacked  enthusiasm. 
'2.   Seemed  bored  by  pupils. 
3.   Passive  in  response  to 

pupils. 
.4.   Seemed  preoccupied.  > 

5.  Attention  seemed  to  wander. 

6.  Sat  In  chair  most  of  time; 
took  no  active  part  1n^ 
class  activities. 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


Stimulating 

Highly  interesting  presen- 
tation; gets  and  "holds 
attention  without  being 
flashy. 

Clever  and  witty,  though  not 
smart-alecky  or  wise- 
cracking. ^ 
Enthusiastic;  animated. 
Assignments  challenging. 
Took  advantage  of  pupil 
Interests. 

3rought  lesson  successfully 
to  a  climax^ 

Seemed  to  provoke  thinking. 


Original 

Used  what  seemed  to  be 

original  and  relatively 

unique  devices  to  aid 

Instruction. 

Tried  new  materials  or 

methods. 

Seemed  Imaginative  and  able 
to  develop  presentation 
around  a  question  or 
situation. 

Resourceful  In  answering 
questions;  had  many 
pertinent  Illustrations 
available. 


Alert 

Appeared  buoyant;  wide- 
awake; enthusiastic  about 
activity  of  the  moment. 
Kept  constructively  busy. 
Gave  attention  to,  and 
seemed  Interested  In,  what 
was  going  on  In  class. 
Prompt  to  "pick  up"  class 
when  pupils'  attention 
showed  signs  of  lagging. 
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13.    Unimpressive-Attractive  Teacher  Behavior 
Unimpressive 


Attractive 


1.  Untidy  or  sloppily  dressed.  '  1. 

2.  Inappropriately  dressed.  2. 

3.  Drab,  colorless. 

4.  Posture  and  bearing  3. 
unattractive. 

5.  Possessed  distracting  4. 
personal  habits. 

6.  Humbled;  Inaudible  speech  5. 
limited  expression; 
disagreeable  voice  tone; 

poor  Inflection, 

• 

14.  Evadlng-Responslve  Teacher  Behavior 

Evading 

1.  Avoided  responsibility;  1. 
disinclined  to  make  decisions. 

2.  "Passed  the  buck"  to  class.  2. 
to  other  teachers,  etc.  3. 

3.  Left  learning  to  pupil,  ,  4. 
falling  to  give  adequate  5. 
help.  6. 

4.  Let  a  difficult  situation 

get  out  of  control.  7. 

5.  Assignments  and  directions  8. 
Indefinite. 

6.  No  1nsl!^tance  on  either  9. 
Individual  or  group  10. 
standards. 

7.  Inattentive  with  pupils. 

8.  Cursory. 

15.  Erratic-Steady  Teacher  Behavior 

Erratic 

1.  Impulsive;  uncontrolled;  1. 
temperamental;  unsteady.  2. 

2.  Course  of  action  easily 

swayed  by  circumstances  3. 
of  the  moment 

3.  Inconsistent. 


Clean  and  neat. 

Well-grooitied;  dress  showed 

good  taste. 

Posture  and  bearing 

attractive. 

Free  from  distracting 

personal  habits. 

Plainly  audible  speech;  good 

expression;  agreeable  voice 

tone;  good  Inflection. 


Responsible 

Assumed  responsibility; 
makes  decisions  as  required. 
Conscientious. 
Punctual . 

Painstaking;  careful. 
Suggested  aides  to  learning. 
Controlled  a  difficult 
situation. 

Gave  definite  directions. 
Called  attention  to 
standards  of  quality. 
Attention  to  class. 
Thorough. 


Steady 

Calm;  controlled. 

Maintained  progress  toward 

objective. 

Stable,  consistent, 

predictable. 
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16.   Excitable-Poised  Teacher  Behavior 

4 

ExclUble 


1. 


2. 


Easily  disturbed  and  ups$t; 
flustered  by  classroom 
situation. 

Hurried  In  class  activities; 
spoke  rapidly  using  many 
words  and  gestures. 


3.   Was  "Jumpy";  nervous. 


1. 
2. 


3. 


4. 


Pulsed 

Seemed  at  ease  at  all  times 
Unruffled  by  situation  that 
developed  In  classroom; 
dignified  without  being 
stiff  or  formal. 
Unhurried  In  class 
activities;  spoke  quietly 
and  slowly. 
Successfully  diverted 
attention  from  a  stress 
situation  In  classroom. 


17.   Uncertaln-Conf.ldent  Teacher  Behavior 
Uncertain 

'  1.    Seemed  unsure  of  self;  l. 
faltering,  hesitant. 

2.  Appeared  timid  and  shy. 

3.  Appeared  artificial.  2. 

4.  Disturbed  and  embarrassed 

by  mistakes  and/or  criticism. 


Confident 

Seemed  sure  of 
self-confident 
with  pupils.' 
Undisturbed  and  unembar- 
rassed by  mistakes  and/or 
criticism. 


self; 

In  relations 


18.   Disorganized-Systematic  Teacher  Behavior 


Disorganized 

1.  No  plan  for  class  work. 

2.  Unprepared. 

3.  Objectives  not  apparent; 
undecided  as  to  next  step. 

4.  Wasted  time. 

5.  Explanations  not  to  the 
point. 

6.  Easily  distracted  from 
matter  at  hand. 


Systematic 


1.  Evidence  of  a  planned  though 
flexible  procedure. 

2.  Well  prepared. 

3.  Careful  In  planning  with 
pupils. 

4.  Systematic  about  procedure 
of  class. 

5.  Had  anticipated  needs. 

6.  Provided  reasonable 
explanations. 

7.  Held  discussion  together; 
objectives  apparent. 
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Inflexible-Adaptable  Teacher  Behavior 


Inflexible 

1.  Rigid  In  conforming  to     '  1 
routine. 

2.  Made  no  attempt  to  adapt  2, 
materials  to  Individual 
pupils. 

3.  Appeared  Incapable  of  3. 
modifying  explanation  or 
activities  to  meet  particular 
classroom  situations.  4. 

4.  Impatient  with  Interruptions 
and  digressions. 


Adaptable 

Flexible  In  adapting 
explanations. 

Individualized  materials  for 
pupils  as  required;  adapted 
activities  to  pupils. 
Took  advantage  of  pupils' 
questions  to  further  clarify 
Ideas. 

Met  an  unusual  classroom 
situation  competently. 


Pessimistic-Optimistic  Teacher  Behavior 


Pessimistic 

1.  Depressed;  unhappy.  1. 

2.  Skeptical.  2. 

3.  Called  attention  to  potential  3. 
"bad." 

4.  Expressed  hopelessness  of  4. 
"education  today,"  the  5. 
school  system,  or  fellow 
educators. 

5.  Noted  mistakes;  Ignored  good  6. 
points. 

6.  Frowned  a  great  deal;  had 
unpleasant  facial  expression. 

Immature-Integrated  Teacher  Behavior 

Immature 

1.  Appeared  naive  In  approach  to  1. 
classroom  situations. 

2.  Self -pi tying;,  complaining; 
demanding. 

3.  Boastful;  conceited.  2. 


Optimistic 

Cheerful;  good-natured. 
Genial. 

Joked  with  pupils  on 
occasion. 

Emphasized  potential  "good." 
Looked  on  bright  side;  spoke 
optimistically  of  the 
future. 

Called  attention  to  good 
points;  emphasized  the 
positive. 


Integrated 

Maintained  class  as  center 
of  activity;  kept  self  out  ^ 
spotlight;  referred  to 
class'  activities,  not  own. 
Emotionally  well  controlled. 
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Narrow-Broad  Teacher  Behavior 

» 

Narrow 

1.  Presentation  strongly 
suggiested  limited  background 
In  subject  or  material;  lack 
of  scholarship. 

2.  Did  not  depart  from  text. 

3.  Failed  to  enrich  discussions 
with  Illustrations /rom 
related  areas. 

4.  Showed  11tt1e  evidence  of 
breadth  of  cultural  back- 
ground In  such  areas  as  ■ 
science,  arts,  literature, 
and  histpry. 

5.  Answers  to  pupils'  questions 
Ihcomplete  or  Inaccurate. 

6.  Noncrltlcal  approach  to  * 
subject. 


Broad 

1.  Presentation  suggested  good 
background  In  subject;  good 
scho1arsV)ip  suggested. 

2.  '  -Drew  examples  and 

explanations  from  various 
sources  and  related  fields. 

3.  Showed  evidence  of  broad 
cultural  background  In 
science,  art,  literature, 
history,  etc. 

4.  (>ave  satisfying  complete, 
arid  accurate  answers  to 
questions.  . 

5.  Was  constructively  critical 
In  approach  to  subject 
matter.  . 
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Classroom  Observation  Report  Forjii.   This  Is  used  to  record  observer 
Impressions  of  the  class  situation:   noise  level,  lighting,  teachers' 
and  students'  affective  behav'lor,  and  notes  about  Individual  "special 
study"  students,   this  Information  was  recorded  In  detail  and  used  In 
later  case  study  reports.  ^ 

Classroom  Observation  System  (Year  I)  and  Behavior  Observation 
System  (Year  II).   These  forms  were  used  to  record  systematic  classroom 
observations.   Cognitive  levels,  time-on-task,  and  descriptions  of  tasks 
or  activities  are  noted.   The  observer  recorded  the  activities  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  six  or  seven  special  study  students,  once  each  minute 
for  the  duration  of  the  class  period. 


Suimary  of  the  14  Categories  In  the  Observational  System 
For  the  Analysis  of  Classroom  Instruction 

Category  No.  Description  of  Verbal  Behavior 

I    ^        1  ACCEPTS  FEELING:   accepts  and  clarifies  the 

feeling  and  tone  of  students  In  a 
nonthreatenlng  manner.   Feelings  may  be 
positive  or  negative.   Predicting  and 
recalling  feelings  are  also  Included. 

I  2  PRAISES  OR  ENCOURAGES:    praises  or  encourages 

student  action  or  behavior.   Jokes  that 
release  tension  not  at  the  expense  of  another 
Individual,  nodding  head  or  saying,  "uh-huh" 
or  "go  on"  are  Included. 

W    I  3  ACCEPTS  OR  USES  IDEAS  OF  STUDENT:  clarifying, 

building  on,  developing  and  accepting  Ideas  of 
students. 

W   I  4  ASKS  QUESTIONS:  asking  a  question  about 

content  or  procedure  with  the  Intent  that  the 
student  should  answer. 

W   I  5  ANSWERS  STUDENT  QUESTIONS:  direct  answers  to 

questions  regarding  content  or  procedure  asked 
by  students. 
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W   I  6  LECTURES;  giving  facts  or  opinions  about 

content  or  procedures;  expressing  his  own 
Ideas;  asking  rehetorlcal  questions. 

W   I  7  CORRECTIVE  FEEDBACK:  telling  a  student  that 

his  answer  is  wrong  when  the  Incorrectness  of 
the  answer  can  be  established  by  other  than 
opinion.  I.e.,  empiric*]  validation, 
definition  or  custom. 

W  4  8  GIVES  DIRECTIONS;  directions,  commands  or 

orders  to  which  a  student  Is  expected  to 
comply. 

W    I  9  CRITICIZES  OR  JUSTIFIES  AUTHORITY;  state- 

ments  Intended  to  change  student  beha^J^^rom 
a  non-acceptable  to  an  acceptable  pajS^% 
bawling  out  someone;  stating  why  th#t^mr' 
Is  doing  what  he  Is  doing  so  as  to  ^h^^or 
maintain  control;  rejecting  or  criticizing  a 
student's  opinion  or  judlgment. 

10  STUDENT  TALK;  talk  by  students  In  response  to 
requests  or  narrow  teacher  questions.  The 
teacher  Initiates  the  contact  or  solicits 
student's  statement. 

11  STUDENT  QUESTIONS;  questions  concerning 
content  or  procedure  that  are  directed  to  the 
teacher. 

12  DIRECTED  PRACTICE  OR  ACTIVITY;  non-verbal 
behavior  requeued  or  suggested  by  the 
teacher. 

13  DEMONSTRATION;  silence  during  periods  when 
visual  materials  are  being  shown  or  when 
non-verbal  demonstration  Is  being  conducted  by 
the  teacher. 

14  SILENCE  OR  CONFUSION;  pauses,  short  periods  of 
silence  and  periods  of  confusion  in  which 
communication  cannot  be  understood  by  the 
observer. 

TLIS  Interviews.    Each  participating  teacher  was  interviewed  bi- 
weekly by  a  TLIS  classroom  observer.   Teachers  were  .asked  about  the 
activities  of  the  special^  study  students  in  an  attempt  to  assess  teacher 
knowledge  of  specific  students'  achievement  and  needs.   At  the  final 
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Interview,  the  teacher  was  asked  about  the  student's  progress  through 
the  school  year,  a1id  about  any  Information  the  teacher  might  have 
learned  about  the  child's  home  situation.   Teachers  spoke  quite  often 
about  their -own  .problems  and  goals  In  teaching.   The  Interviewer  wrote  a 
sunmary  of  each  Interview,, Including  an  assessment  of  the  teacher's 
apparent  competence  at  diagnosing  children's  needs,  prescribing  a  course 
of  treatment,  and  following  through  on  the  program  proposed. 

In  this  section  each  Instrument  Is  described  In  detail.  The 
history  of  each  Instrument  Is  described,  as  ^ell  as  Its  scoring, 
psychometric  properties,  and  Interpretation. 

* 

Student  Instrument  Description 

Student  Biographical  Form.   The  Student  Biographical  Form  was  developed 
by  the  project  director.   Among  other  things,  it  provided  data  which 
identified  the  socioeconorftic  status  of  each  child  in  the  study. 

This  self-explanatory  questionnaire  was  used  to  gather  Information 
about  the  student  and  his/her  family.   The  original  version, 
administered  in  the  fall  of  1974  and  spring  of  1975,  was  revised  for  the 
fall  of  1975  and  spring  of  1976,  expanding  the  questions  concerning  the 
subject-child's  siblings.   The  original  version  of  the  form  asked  for 
the  number  of  older  brothers  and  sisters  and  the  number  of  younger 
brothers  and  sisters.   The  revised  version  asked  for  the  name  and  age  of 
each  older  brother,  younger  brother,  older  sister  and  younger  sister.  A 
fifth  sibling-related  section  asked  for  the  name  of  a  twin  brother  or 
sister  if  the  subject-child  had  one.    The  revision  of 
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sibling-Information  questions  was  effected  to  provide  data  on  birth 
order. 

These  additions  Increased  the  length  of  the  form  from  one  to  two 
pages.   Parents'  occupational  and  educational  sections  occupy  the  second 
page. 

During  the  1974-1975  data  collection  period,  the  Instrument  was 
administered  by  a  resource  teacher  or  by  *  homeroom  teacher  at  8:15  a.m. 
During  the  1975-1976  collection  period,  an  R&D  Center  tester  or  the 
reading  teacher  administered  the  questionnaire  in  the  children's  reading 
cU  ses.   The  classes  met  for  40-m1nute  periods  at  various  times  between 
8':"15  a.m.  and  2:45  p.m. 

Students  were  Instructed  to  answer  the  questions  on  the  form  using 
pen  or  pencil.   The  teacher  remained  in  the  classroom  even  if  she  did 
not  administer  the  form.  i 

Computing  SES.    The  Student  Biographical  Form  (SBF)  was  used  to 
determine  socioeconomic  status  (SES).   The  pupil  was  asked  to  Indicate 
on  this  form  the  occupation  of  his  father  and  mother  and  their 
educational  attainments.    For  the  first  year,  each  occupational  and 
educational  category  was  coded  by  a  system  devised  by  Robert  J. 
Havighurst  (Peck,  et  al ,  1981). 

Where  the  data  were  missing  or  too  vague  to  be  coded,  the  testers 
made  inquiries  at  the  students'  schools  in  order  to  obtain  information 
on  the  SES  level  of  particular  children.  Assistant  principals, 
teachers,  and  teacher  aides  were  asked  for  information  about  parents' 
jobs  and  education,  income,  or  where  they  lived.  Specific  information 
was  obtained  for  some  students  in  this  manner.  For  others,  the  only  SES 
indicator  was  whether  or  not  the  child  participated  in  the  free  lunch 
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program.    In  a  few  cases,  a  "missing"  score  had  to  be  put  In  the  data 
base. 

The  SES  score  for  the  TLIS  Mas  calculated  as  follows:    SES  *  3  x 
Parental  Occupation  *  Z  n  Parental  Education.   Both  parental  occupation 
and  education  vary  on  scales  from  1  to  6,  with  the  resulting  SES  score 
varying  from  5  to  30.   Three  broad  SES  categories  were  defined  as 
follows: 

HIGH  SES  -  5  -  10 
MID  SES  «  n  -  19 
LOU  SES   -  20  -  30 

Rational  (rather  than  statistical)  considerations  were  the  basis  for 
these  three  categories. 

The  occupation  scale  was  as  follows: 


SCORE 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


STATUS  LEVEL 

upper-middle  &  upper 

upper-middle 

lower-middle 

upper-lower 

upper-lower 

lower-lower 


SAMPLE  OCCdPATIONS 

doctor,  lawyer 
accountant,  office  manager 
clerk,  secretary 
mechanic,  typist 
factory  worker,  waitress 
Janitor,  street  worker 


The  educational  scale  was  as  follows; 


SCORE  EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL 

T  university  graduate 

2  some  coUeae 

3  high  school  graduate 

4  some  high  school 

5  --^  8th  ^rade  graduate 

6  less  than  8th  grade 
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Student  Attendance  Form 

The  Student  Attendance  Form  was  developed  for  the  project.  This 
form  provides  a  record  of  each  pupil's  name  and  the  total  number  of  days 
the  child  was  absent  during  the  school  year.   The^form  was  completed  by 
the  teacher  atUhe  teacher's  convenience,  at  the  end  of  the  1975  and 
1976  school  years. 
School  Sentiment  Index 

The  School  Sentiment  Index,  developed  and  published  by  the 
Instructional  Objectives  Exchange,  UCLA  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Evaluation  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  Is  used  to  measure  student 
attitudes  toward  various  aspects  of  school.    In  Its  published  form,  the 
SSI  consists  of  81  statements  representing  five  dimensions:  the 
teacher,  learning,  social  structure  and  climate,  peers  In  school,  and 
school  In  general.   Th"  .nstrt-nent  generally  takes  20  to  30  minutes  to 
complete.    Students  respond  to  the  statements  by  Indicating  whether  the 

n 

Item  Is  true  or  false  for  them.   Typical  Items  Include  "T     F  My 
teacher  Is  not  bossy"  and  "T     F      The  biggest  reason  I  come  to  school 
Is  to  learn". 

V 

The  SSI  was  used  as  a  pre-  and  post-test  during  both  the  1974-1975 
and  1975-1976  data  collection  periods.  The  form  was  revised  before  the 
Initial  use,  and  then  revised  again  before  the  second  administration. 

The  form  used  In  1974-1975  consisted  of  54  Items,  listed  on  three 
sheets,  stapled  together.   The  "school  social  structure  and  climate"  and 
*'peer"  subscales  were  omitted.    In  addition,  some  Items  deemed 
abrasively  negative  toward  teachers  were  reworded  or  omitted.  For 
example,  an  Item  that  originally  read,  "My  teacher  unfairly  punishes  the 

.'•'l24  "'-^^ 


whole  class"  was  changed  to  "When  ii\y  teacher  punishes  us,  she  Is  fair 
about  It". 

The  SSI  administered  In  1975-1976  consisted  of  47  statements, 
listed  on  two  sheets  attached  to  the  two-page  Student  Self-Description. 
^  An  additional  seven  Items  were  Judged  to  be  inappropriate  and  were 

omitted,  thus  reducing  the  SSI  from  54  to  47  Items.   Some  Items  were^ 
-  reworded  with  the  aim  of  clarifying  the  statements  and  simplifying 
wording  so  that  students  could  read  the  instrument  without  help. 

For  example,  the  word  "difficult"  was  replaced  by  "hard"  and  a 
statement  such  as  "Ky  teacher  treats  me  fajrly"  was  reworded,  "Ky 
teacher  treats  me  the  same  as  everybody  else". 

The  SSI  was  administered  by  a  tester  in  social  studies  classes  the 
first  year,  and  In  reading  classes  the  second  year.   The  teacher 
generally  left^the  room  while  the  students  completed  the  Instrument.  A 
few  teachers  preferred  to  remain  and  work  at  their  desks  or  at  the  rear 
of  the  room.   The  students  were  told  to  circle  a  "T"  If  the  statement 
seemed  true  for  them,  and  to  circle  an  "F"  If  the  statement  did  not  seem 
to  describe  their  feeling  or  attitude. 

Scoring  and  Psychometric  Properties.   The  School  Sentiment  Index 
(SSI)  given  In  Year  II  was  a  subset  of  the  questions  given  In  Year  I. 
Fifty-four  questions  were  given  In  the  first  year,  and  47  questions  were 
given  In  the  second  year.   The  omitted  questions  were  primarily 
concerned  with  evaluation  of  the  teacher.   Of  the  54  Items  given  in 
Year  I,  numbers  9,  12,  13,  14,  19,  39,  and  47  were  omitted.   Of  the 
questions  given  In  the  second  year,  numbers  5,  8,  10,  14,  15,  16,  18, 
20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  27,  29,  30,  31,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  39,  and  43  were 
reversed.   On  each  Item,  a  T  signified  a  positive  evaluation,  and  a 
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"0"  a  negative  one.   The  final  score  obtained  was  a  ratio:   after  the 
reversals,  all  the  Ts  were  added  and  divided  by  the  number  of  Items 
which  had  been  attempted.   Thus,  If  the  student  had  only  attempted  45 
rather  than  47  Items,  his  total  score  was  divided  b^45,  and  the  ratio" 
counted  as  his  score. 

Scores  entered  on  the  final  data  file  are:   teacher  mode  of 
Instruction,  teacher  authority  and  control,  teacher  Interpersonal 
relationships  (vhese  subscales  make  up  the  teacher  dimension),  M<k 
teacher  total;  student  attitude  toward  learning;  student  attitude  toward 
school;  and  SSI  total. 

The  Instructional  Objectives  Exchange  reports  reliability  data  for 
a  single  total  score.    Internal  consistency  (K-R  20)  for  the  total 
Instrument  Is  reported  to  be  .72  (N-108).   Test-retest  reliability 
(time  »  two  weeks)  is  also  reported  for^he  total  instrument,  r  ■  .87 
(N«151). 

Interpretation  of  the  SSI.   The  School  Sentiment  Index  (SSI) 
Instrument  measures  students'  attitude  toward  various  aspects  of  school. 
The  dimensions  of  this  Instrument  Include  attitudes  toward  learning,  the 
teacher,  and  school  In  general.   The  teacher  dimensions  Include 
attitudes  about  the  teacher's  mode  of  Instruction,  Interpersonal 
relations,  and  authority  and  control  of  behavior.   The  Instructions  ask 
the  student  to  "...  tell  how  you  feel  about  school  and  your  teacher." 
(See  Tables  SSI  1-6.) 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 

TABLE  III  -  SSI-1 


Construct  Validity;  Correlations 


AUSTIN  1         AUSTIN  2 


SSI  pre  X  SSC>A  pre  .53  .56 

SSI  pre  X  SET  pre  .45  .50 

SSIs>08t  X  SET  post  .67  .51 

SSI  post  X  HOWCL  -  .57 
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CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY: 


VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 

TABLE  III  -  SSI-2 
STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE;  SCHOOL 


o 

t 

AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY,  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Ff  f  or  t- 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Achievement 

> 

within 
L 

between 
L 

.001 
.001 

.61 
8.18 

+ 
+ 

% 

• 

* 

Academic  Coping: 
Peer  rating 

within 

.001 
.001 

1.40 
8.93 

+ 

within 

.04 
.01 

s 

.43 
15.35 

L 

between 

XP 
between 

XP 

L 

Academic  Coping: 
Self-rating 

between 

.03 

5.05 

• 

within 

.001 

.68 

• 

within . 

.001 
.05 

1.10 
8.83 

+  _ 
+ 

XP 

L 

L 

oe Lween 
L 

General  Coping: 
Self-report 

within 

.001 

1.15 

+ 

1 

.036 
.0001 

.01 

.30 
1.07 

10.44 

+ 

L 

xpQ 

L 

between 
XP 

Attitude: 
General 

within 

.001 

1.16 

+ 

within 

.0001 

1.97 

+ 

• 

L 

L 

Self-esteem 

within 

.001 

1.64 

+ 

within 

.016 

.39 

within 

.001 

.82 

+ 

L 

XP 

L 

ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDHIT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCnOOL  (SSI) 

TABLE  III  -  SSI-3 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE!  SCHOOL 


0 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTU 

CKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Time  on  Task 

within 

« 

.02 

.86 

within 

.02 

1.16 

+ 

betwe^ 

^  .006 

L5.65 

XP 

L 

XP 

Academic  Coping 

within 

.0001 

A.  84 

4- 

within 

.0003 
.03 

2.87 
8.78 

between 

.007 
.01 

17.76 
L2.20 

L 

L 

between 

XP 
X^P 

Sec la 1- Emotional 
Coping 

within 

.0001 
.008 

3.97 
1.56 

within 

.0002 
.03 

.006 

2.93 
.98 

13. A 

+ 

between 

.01 
.03 

L9.2A 
11.79 

• 

L 
XP 

L 

xpQ 

between 
L 

XP 
pQ 

COR-Pupil 

between 
L 

xV 

.03 
.004 

5.22 
7.3 

+ 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 

TABLE  III  -  SSI-4 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 


.    AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  V^lue 

cZ  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Directio 

COR-KU 

between 
T 

.01 

6.86 

• 

• 

COR- SI 

between 

.01 

8.08 

• 

COR-KU*pretest 

between 
0 

.04 

8.18 

• 

*SSC-C 

between 

FT 

within 
PT 

.03 

Q  n7 
.50 

• 

*SSC-A 

1. 

between 

within 
XPT 

.02 
.00 

14.46 
1.12 

• 

ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 
TABLE  III  -  SSI-4  (cont'd) 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTIMG  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 


riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

COR-KU*BRS-SR 

between 

.03 

.34 

*Self- 
esteem 

within 
PT 

.00 

.99 

I 

*SET 

• 

within 
XPT 

.02 

.82 

C0R-S0*Prete8t 

• 

within 
XT 

.00 

.90 

*SSC-C 

between 

.03 

A. 45 

I 


ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 

TABLE  III  -  SSI-4  (cont'd) 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;     TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 


VALIDITY  DATA  FOR  ^ 
STUDENT  ArriTUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  @SI) 


TABLE  III  -  SSI-4  (cont'd) 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

COR-SO*SES 

between 

.03 
.03 

4.61 
.39 

between 

.05 

6.5 

PT 

WX  L  11 XII 

PT 

0 

PT^ 

C0R-SI*Prete8t 

• 

between 

A  L 

.  \jj 

7  1 

*SSC-C 

• 

• 

Dccween 

.02 

10.68 

*SSC-A 

between 

.02 

12.47 

*Self- 
esteem 

between 

PT 
within 

PT 

.04 
.00 

4.47 
.86 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 

TABLE  III  -  SSI-4  (cont'd) 


CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 


AUSTIN  1 


Effect    P  Value 


%  V  Direction 


AUSTIN  2 


Effect    P  Value     %  V  Direction 


KENTUCKY  I 


Effect    P  Value     X  V  Direction 


COR-SI*SET 


ERIC 
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PREDICTING  VALIDITY: 


VALIDITY  DATA  FOR  . 
STUDENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 

TABLE  III  -  SSI-5 

ATTITUDE;    SCHOOL  (SSI)  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUS 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

SSC-A 

within 

.001  . 
.04 

2.75 
5.73 

+ 

within 

.  001 
.04 

3.12 
7.22 

+ 
+ 

within 

.01 

.001 
.001 

.62 

1.02 
4.29 

+ 

L 

between 

L 

between 

XP 
L 

XP 

L 

SSC-C 

within 

.001 

2.83 

+ 

within 

.001 

3.42 

within 

.01 
.001 

.01 

.68 
4.35 

23.06 

• 

+ 

L 

L 

P^ 

L 

between 
L 

BRS-t}R 

> 

• 

4 

within 
L 
XP 

.001 
.03 

.76 
:26 

+ 

# 

BRS-SR 

t 

within 
L 

.001 

l.,18 

+ 

Achievement 

1 

\. 

within 
L 

.01 

.19 

+ 

ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  (SSI) 

'     TABLE  III  -  SSI-6 

AUSTIN  1         AUSTIN  2 


x\ 


Replication  Validity: 
Between  Class  - 

SSI  Regressed  Change  Predicted  by: 

SSC-A  (XP)  X 
Academic  Coping  (XP)  X 
Socio-Emotional  Coping  (P)  +  X 
BRS-OR*COR-SO  (PT) 
SES*COR-SO  (PT)  X  X 

Within  Class  - 

SSI  pre  predicted  by  SEX  F7M  X  X 

SSI  post  predicted  by  SEX  F7M  X  X 
SSI  Regressed  Change  Predicted  by: 

SSC-A  (P)  +  XX 

SSC-C  (P)  +  XX 
BRS-SR  (P)  +  X 

Self-Esteem  (P)  +  X 

Academic  Coping  (P)  +  X  X 

Socio-Emotional  (P)  +  X  X 

Socio-Emotional  (XP)  X  X 
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The  Piers-Harris  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale  (P-H)  and  Student 
Self-Description  (SSD) 

The  Piers-Harris  Children's  Self -Concept  Scale,  developed  by  E.Y. 
Piers  and  E.D.  Harris  In  1969,  is  published  by  Counselor  Reporting  and 
Tests,  Box  6184,  Acklen  Station,  Nashville,  Tennessee  37212.  This 
self-report  instrument  provides  a  measure  of  children's  conception  of 
themselves  or  their  self-esteem.    It  is  designed  for  children  with  a 
minimum  third  grade  reading  ability  but  can  be  used  with  children  who 
I  read  below  that  level  if  administered  individually.    In  Year  II  a 

revised,  abbreviated  version  of  the  Piers-Harris  was  used. 

Eighty  true-false,  self-descriptive  statements  comprise  the 
original  instrument  which  takes  between  15  and  20  minutes  to  complete. 
In  this  study,  the  original  measure  was  administered  for  the  fall  1974 
I  and  spring  1975  data  collection  periods.   A  revised  instrument,  called 

the  Student  Self-Description  (SSD)  for  project  purposes,  was  used  during 
the  fall  of  1975  and  the  spring  of  1976.   The  revision  was  occasioned  by 
several  considerations «   First,  the  time  taken  for  the  total  battery  in 
1974-1975  exceeded  what  many  teachers  felt  was  the  maximum  they  could 
I  give  up  from  class  time.   Second,  there  was  a  redundancy  of  Items  In  the 

original  Piers-Harris.    It  therefore  seemed  worth  testing  a  shorter 
version  of  the  instrument.    Finally,  both  the  teachers  and  testers  had 
found  that  some  of  the  original  items  had  a  disruptive  effect, 
particularly  among  boys:    items  such  as  "I  have  pretty  eyes"  and  "I  am 
I  popular  with  boys".   The  Piers-Harris  was  originally  composed  of  several 

subscales,  but  because  only  a  total  score  was  used  for  the  TLIS  project, 
the  reliability  of  the  total  score  was  not  appreciably  affected  by 
removing  these  Items. 
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Some  Items  representative  9f  both  versions  of  the  Instrument  are: 
I  am  always  dropping  and  breaking  things. 
I  have  many  friends. 
I  am  good  In  iny  school  work* 
I  am  smart. 

I  cause  trouble  to  n\y  family. 

The  Instrument  was  administered  by  a  tester  In  social  studies 
classes  (Year  I)  and  reading  classes  (Year  II)  which  met  at  various  40 
minute  periods  between  8:15  and  2:45.   The  teachers  generally  left  the 
room,  although  some  preferred  to  remain  and  work  at  th6lr  desks  or  at 
the  back  of  the  room. 

In  Year  I,  the  students  were  given  a  test  booklet  containing 
statements  1-80,  followed  by  yes-no,  and  a  standarc)  optical  scan  answer 
sheet  with  three  sections  of  T/F  boxes  to  black  In,  with  80  spaces  In 
each  section.    In  Year  II,  the  students  were  given  two  sheets  (stapled 
behind  the  SSI)  with  33  sentences  preceded  by  T  and  F. 

In  Year  I,  students  were  Instructed  not  to  mark  on  test  booklets, 
but  to  black  In  the  boxes  below  the  T  or  F  on  the  answer  sheet, 
corresponding  to  the  appropriate  sentence.    If  the  test  was  being  read 
aloud,  the  answer  sheet  only  might  be  given  to  students.    In  Year  II, 
the  Instrument  was  Introduced  to  the  students  along  with  the  SSI  as 
sentences  about  school  and  about  yourself.   They  were  Instructed  to 
"circle  T  If  the  sentence  Is  true  for  you;  F  If  It's  not  true  for  you". 

Scoring  and  Psychometric  Properties.  Factor  analysis  of  the  Items 
In  the  new  version  produced  the  same  structure  as  In  the  original  form. 
The  SSD  version  reduced  the  number  of  Items  from  80  to  33.  It  retained 
several  sentences  for  each  factor  measured  by  the  original  scale,  while 


reducing  redundance.   The  Items  which  were  retained  from  the  original 
scale  were  numbers  4,  5.,  14,  16,  21,  26,  2B»  30,  31,  33,  34,  36,  37,  39, 
40,  46,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  57,  58,  59,  60,  61,  63,  64,  66,  75, 
and  80.   SSD  Items  correlated  .98  with  full  set  (PH). 

In  Year  I,  the  scores  ran  from  0  to  80  with  higher  scores 
Indicating  higher  levels  of  self-esteem.    In  Year  II,  a  higher  score 
also  Indicated  higher  self-esteem.   A  total  score°was  used  In  both 
years. 

For  the  original  form  of  the  Piers-Harris  Children's  Self -Concept 
Scale,  published  Internal  consistency  reliability  coefficients  range 
from  .78  to  .93  (Kuder-Rlchardson  formula)  and  from  .87  to  .90 
(Spearman-Brown  formula,  odd-even  split  halves).   Mayer  (1965)  reports 
the  coefficient  of  validity  to  be  .68  with  the  Lipsett  Children's 
Self-Concept  Scale.   The  published  norms  are  based  on  a  sample  of  1,183 
public  school  students  with  no  significant  sex  differences,  drawn  from 
grades  4-12.    Test-retest  reliability  was  reported  to  range  from  .71  to 
.77  (4  months). 

The  Internal  consistency  reliability  was  .93  for  both  pre-test  and 
post-test  measures,  with  N«1452,  In  Austin  Years  I  and  II  and  In  the 
Kentucky  sample.    The  test-retest  reliability  coefficient  for  the  SSD 
used  In  the  second  year  was  .89. 

Interpretation  of  Piers-Harris  Children's  Self-Concept 
Scale/Student  Self-Description.    The  total  scores  on  these  Instruments 
measure  the  children's  global  self-estef^m.    (See  Tables  S£  1-6.) 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
SELF-ESTEEM  (PH  &  SSp) 

TABLE  III  -  SE-1 


Conatruct!  Correlations 

Self-Eateen  pre  x  BRS-SR  pre 

X  SSC-C  pre 

Cross  Rater;  Correlations 

Self-Eateen  pre  x  BRS-OR  pre 

X  Academic  Coping 

X  Socio- Emotional 
Coping 
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AUSTIN  1 

.53 
.35 


.25 
.40 
.32 


AUSTIN  2 

.40 
.35 


.23 
.30 
NS 


KENTUCKY  1 

.52 
.24 


.28 
MS 
MS 
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SELF-ESTEEM  (PH  &  SSD) 


TABLE  III  -  SE-2 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY :     STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  SELF-ESTEEM 


AUS1 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direct  ion 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Achievement 

within 

L 

.001 

1.65 

+ 

within 

.01 
.001 

.45 
15.93 

+ 

within 

.01 

.50 

L 

between 
XP^ 

L 

Acadenlc  Coping: 
Peer- rating 

within 
L 

between 

.001 
.02 

1.39 
5.06 

+ 

within 
L 

between 

.001 
.04 

1.62 
13.72 

+ 

XP^ 

xp" 

Academic  Coping: 
Self-rating 

within 

.001 
.01 

1 .36 
5.73 

+ 

within 

.001 
.04 

.64 
6.17 

within 

.001 

1.11 

L 

between 

L 

between 

L 

L 

XP 

General  Coping: 
Sel f-report 

within 

L 

between 

.001 
.04 

.42 
3.82 

+ 

between 

.03 

• 

L4.16 

L 

L 

Attitude: 
General 

within 
L 

.001 
.01 

.49 
.32 

o  141) 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 

SELF-ESTEEM  (PH  &  SSD) 

TABLE  III  -  SB-3 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  SELF-ESTEEM 


AUSl 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  I 

Ff for ^ 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

Z  V 

Direction 

effort 

P  Value 

Z  V 

Direction 

Time  on  Task 

vlthln 

.OOOA 

1.9C 

■  + 

betweea 

.03 
.03 

15.18 
11.36 

L 

Academic  Coping 
Teacher  rating 

within 

.01 
.03 

.002 

2.86 
.63 

7.18 

+ 
+ 

within 

.02 
.04 

1.54 
14.25 

L 

xpQ 

betweer 
L 

L 

between 
pQ 

Soci  a  1 -Emo  t  iona  1^ 
Coping 

Teacher  rating 

within 
L 

betweer 
L 

.0003 
.02 

2.01 
5.08 

+ 

COR-Pupil 

betweer 

.04 

3.79 
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IDITT  DATA  FOR 
SELF-ESTEEM  (PH  6  SSD) 


TABLE  III  -  SE-A 

CONSEQUENT  VALIOTTYt    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  SELF-ESTEEM 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSI^IN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

COR-KO*SSC-A 

between 

/ 

.02 

• 

6.97 

*SSC-C 

between 

.00 

12.82 

• 

*BRS-SR 

within 

.01 

.42 

between 

.04 

12.35 

pQ^Q 

*SET 

tflthln 

.01 

.59 

vithin 

.01 

.50 

• 

XPT 

XPT 

*SES 

b^lthln 

.01 

.61 

i/ithin 

.01 

• 

.97 

* 

XPT 

XPT 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
SELF-ESTEEM  (PH  &  SSO) 

TABLE  III  -  SE-A  (cont'd) 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  SELF-ESTEEM 


AUSTIN  1  J 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

F  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

COR-SO*pre 

vithln 

.00 

.85 

between 

.05 

5.51 

between 

.OA 

/ 

12.35 

PT 

XT'' 

*SSI 

between 
PT 

itnin 
PT 

.03 
.02 

4.30 
.25 

*SSC-A 
* 

between 
PT 

.01 

5.61 

/ 

• 

* 

*GMG 

; 

- 

within 
PT 

.00 

1.17 

*SET 

• 

1 

i*/lthln 
XPT 

.02 

.,  , 

.79 

* 

1 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY; 


VALIOITT  DATA  FOR 
SELF-ESTEEM  (PH  6  SSD) 

TABLE  III  -  SE-4  (cont'd) 
TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  SELF-ESTEEM 


AUSTIN  I 

AUSTIN  2  . 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

I  V 

Direction 

COR-SI*SSI 

between 
PT 

.03 

4.61 

• 

1 

*SSC-A 

between 
PT 

.01 

6.35 

•A 

• 

♦SSC-C 

within 

.01 

.66 

• 

within 

.02 

.72 

* 

9 

• 

XPT 

XPT 

*Ach. 

between 

.OA 

6.62 

• 

a 

ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
SELF-ESTEEM  (PH  &  SSD) 

TABLE  III  -  SE-5 

PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY;    SELF-ESTEPl  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  I 



Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

SSI 

within 

within 

within 

— —  .  

L 

.001 

1.6A 

XP 

.016 

.39 

L 

.001 

.82 

SSC-A 

within 

within 

within 

pQ 

XP 

.001 
.02 

.25 

L 
XP 

.001 
.05 

1.72 
.29 

L 

bctveer 

.001 

3.35 

+ 

XP^ 
L 

.03 
.001 

.24 
2.21 

between 

.004 

17.49 

+ 

L 

.01 

11.68 

+ 

SSC-C 

h/lthln 

b/lthln 

within 

pQ 
XP 
L 

.001 

.01 

.001 

.65 
.40 
3.05 

L 

.001 

.88 

+ 

L 

.001 

2.56 

+ 

• 

BRS-OR 

NA  . 

t^lthln 

NA 

L 

.001 

.65 

+ 

BRS'SR 

NA 

tflthin 

NA 

L 

.001 

4.51 

+ 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
SELF>ESTEQf  (PH  &  SSD) 

TABLE  III  -  SE-5  (cont'd) 
PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY;     SELF-ESTEEM  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


I 


AUSTIN  1 

AUST^IN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

Z  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Dlreatlon 

Achievement 

within 

.01 
.001 

.23 
.39 

+ 

within 

.0001 

1.36 

XP 
within 

li 

L 

• 

•  i 

(■ 

- 

i 

• 

• 

• 

V 

« 

\ 

1 

ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
SELF-ESTEEM  (PH  &  SSD) 

f 

TABLE  III  -  SE-6 


AUSTIN  1 


AUSTIN  2 


KENTUCKY  1 


Repllcatlve  Validity 
Between  CIass  ~ 

Self-Esteem  Regressed  Change  Predicted  by: 
SSC-C  (L)  X 
BRS-OR  (XP^)  X 
Academic  Coping  (L)  X 
Pretest*COR-SO  (XT) 

Within  Class  - 

Self-Esteem  pre  predicted  by: 

SES(L)  H7L  X 
SES  (M)  X 

Self-Esteem  post  predicted  by: 

SES  X 

Self-Esteem  Regressed  Change  predicted  by: 
BHS-OR  X 
BRS-SR  X 


Academic  Coping 
Pre*SSC-C*COR-SI 
Pre*SES*COR-KU 
Pre*SET*COR-KU 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


RIC 
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student  Description 

The  Student  Description  instrument  was  developed  for  the  project. 
The  Insttument  requires  the  teacher  to  describe  a  specific  student  by 
checking  a  box  on  a  Likert-type,  adjectival  scale.    The  Instrument  was 
completed  by  teachers  regarding  the  "special  study"  students  who  were 
Individually  observed  throughout  the  project  (see  Observation  section, 
this  chapter). 

The  Student  Description  form  was  administered  in  Spring  1975  and  1 
Spring  1976.   Teachers  were  given  the  Instrument  and  were  asked  to 
complete  It  at  their  convenience. 

The  Student  Description  Is  composed  of  the  school  coping  Items  of 
the  Behavior  Rating  Scale,  and  the  attitude  and  behavior  Items  of  Ryan' 
Classroom  Observation  Record  -  Pupil  factor  (COR-P).    On  this 
Instrument,  two  Items  concerned  the  pupils'  cognitive  skills;  seven 
Items  concerned  the  pupils'  classroom  coping  skills;  11  Items  concerned 
personality  characteristics  of  the  pupil;  and  two  Items  concerned  the 
pupils'  attitudes  toward  school. 

The  Student  Description  Instrument  was  altered  only  slightly  for 
the  second  year.    The  Items  were  not  changed;  the  response  format  was. 
In  the  second  year,  teachers  were  asked  to  describe  the  "special  study" 
students  as  they  were  at  the  period  of  post-testing,  using  the  22  items 
of  this  instrument.    Teachers  were  also  asked  to  rate  each  student  on 
how  much  he  or  she  changed  over  the  school  year.   Two  scores  were 
derived  from  the  second  year;    SD-Status  and  SD-Change. 

Between  administrations.  Instructions  for  the  first  half  of  this 
instrument  (SD-Status)  were  also  revised.    Instructions  for  the  earlier 
version  of  the  form  read:    "Please  describe  (name  of  student)  by 

IG  i 
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checking  the  appropriate  box  on  each  of  the  following  scales.    Use  as  a 
'yardstick'  all  of  the  children  of  this  age  you  have  known  throughout 
your  teaching  career".    There  followed  nine  pairs  of  items  separated  by 
seven  unlabeled,  adjacent  boxes.    Page  2  was  headed:    "Put  an  X  In  the 
box  on  each  line  that  comes  closest  to  telling  how  this  person  usually 
acts".   There  followed  13  pairs  of  descriptions  separated  by  five 
adjacent  boxes  labeled  "Very  much  —  Some      (blank)  —  Some  --  Very 
Much". 

The  second  version  of  the  Student  Description  Instrument  instructed 
the  teacher  to  "Please  describe  (name  of  student)  by  checking  the 
appropriate  box  on  each  of  the  following  scales.   Describe  the  student 
as  he  Is  at  this  point  In  the  year".   The  second  half  of  this  Instrument 
(SD-Change)  was  headed:    "Below  please  rate  the  student  on  how  much  he 
has  changed  since  September  on  scales  at  the  left".   There  followed  22 
pairs  of  descriptors  listed  In  a  single  column,  and  to  the  right  of  each 
pair  three  boxes  labeled:    "Lost  ground  —  Stayed  same  —  Improved". 

Items  typical  of  both  versions  of  the  instrument  Include: 
"apathetic/alert",  "dislikes  school/likes  school",  "loses  his 
temper/keeps  his  temper",  and  "works  hard/does  not  work  hard".    A  few 
Items  were  reworded  between  administrations  and  two  were  substituted. 
"Restless,  can't  sit  still/quiet,  calm"  and  "outgoing/keeps  to  himself" 
were  replaced  by  "shows  low  self -esteem/shows  high  self-esteem"  and 
"goes  along  with  the  crowd/thinks  for  himself".    (See  Tables  SD  1-6.) 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR  TEACHER  RATINGS  OF  STUDENTS' 
ACADEMIC  COPING  AND  SOCUL-EMQTIONAL  COPING  (STUDENT  DESCRIPTION) 


TABLE  III  -  SD-1 

CORRELATIONS  OF  (TEACHER- RATED)  COPING  SKILLS  WITH  STUDENT  TIME-ON-TASK  (WITHIN  CLASS) 


Academic  Coping  Social-Emotional  Coping 

Austin  1    N-258  .26  .31 

Austin  2    N-253  .27  .25 

Kentucky    N"li41  .17  US 


All  correlations  shown  have  p  C-Ol 


I 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR  TEACHER  RATINGS  OF  STUDENTS* 
ACADEMIC  COPING  AND  SOCIAL- EHOTIONAL  COPING  (STUDENT  DESCRIPTION) 


CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY; 


TABLE  III  -  SD-2 
STUDENT  PREDICTORS  OF  ACADEMIC  COPING  WITHIN  CLASS 


Pretest: 

AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

kEMtUdkV  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

SSI 

P 

.00 

+ 

P 

.00 

3.70 

•  + 

F 

.00 

9.59 

-1- 

SSC-A 

pL-KJ 

.00 

6.31 

J, 

P 

.05 

1.31 

+ 

P 

.05 

1.A5 

'J 

+ 

SSC-C 

P 

.03 

2.56 

+ 

P 

.03 

2.56 

BRS-OR 

NA 

P 

,00 

21.05 

+ 

NA 

BRS-SR 

NA 

P 

.03 

2.78 

+ 

NA 

Self-Esteem 

P 

.00 

12.56 

+ 

P 

.01 

5.29 

+ 

P 

.00 

17.66 

+ 

Achievement 

P 

.00 

33.78 

+ 

P 

.00 

9.81 

+ 

P 

.00 

33  •  c' 

• 

P-TOT 

pL-K} 

.00 

11.97 

P 

XP 

.00 
.01 

1.69 
1.A6 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR  TEACHER  RATINGS  OP  STUDENTS* 
ACADEMIC  COPING  AND  S0CIA|^EM0TIONAL  COPING  (STUDENT  DESCRIPTION) 


CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY; 


TABLE  III  -  SD-3 
STUDENT  PREDICTORS  OF  SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL  COPING  WITHIN  CLASS 


Pretest : 

AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

Z  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

t  V 

Direction 

SSI 

P 

.00 

13.24 

■f 

P 

.05 

1.74 

+ 

P 

.00 

16.1! 

SSC-A 

pL-K} 

.00 

6.50 

+ 

P 

.05 

1.60 

+ 

P 

.05 

1.0( 

SSC-C 

P 

.00 

4. AO 

P 

.00 

3.24 

+ 

P 

.00 

3.4] 

BRS-OR 

NA 

P 

.00 

21.10 

■f- 

NA 

BRS-SR 

NA 

■ 

P 

V 

.01 

3.00 

+ 

NA 

Self-Esteen 

P 

.00 

9.88 

+ 

P 

.00 

6.21 

+ 

Achievement 

P 

.00 

17.95 

P 

.00 

4.45 

+ 

P 

.00 

16.8: 

P-TOT 

P 

.00 

1A.32 

+ 

ERIC 
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PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY: 


VALIDITY  DATA  FOR  TBACAER  RATINGS  OF  STUDENTS* 
ACADEMIC  COPING  AND   «OC1AL-EMOTIOHAL -COPING  (STUDENT  DESCRIPTION) 

TABLE  III  -  SD-4 

ACADEMIC  COPING  (SPECIAL  STUDY  STUDENTS)  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


I 

00 

cn 


SSI 

Effect 
within 

AUSTI 
P  Value 

.0001 

N  1 
X  V 

4.84 

Direction 

Effect 
within 

AUSTI 
P  Value 

.0003 
.03 

N  2 
%  V 

2.87 
8.78 

Direction 
+ 

Effect 
between 

kENtU 
P  Value 

.007 
.01 

m  1 

i  V 

17. 7( 
12. 2( 

Direction 

L 

between 
x2p2 

xp 
x2p 

within 

A  At 

•  001 

C     A  ^ 

5.9A 

within 

.01 
.004 

1.69 
1.98 

within 

.01 

Z « 

16. 5( 

"ft' 



r 

L 

L 

between 

between 

x2p2 

XD 

Within 

AAA  t 

•  0001 

6. 54 

between 

.04 
.02 

6.52 
8.21 

.  + 

within 
L 

.03 

2.6^ 

L 

L 

x2p 

Bks-OR 

NA  (no  ( 

08t-tC 

St) 

within 
L 

between 
x2p 

.0001 
.05 

15.39 
4.28 

NA  (no 

post- 

test) 

RDC_CD 

NA  (no  I 

08t-t€ 

St) 

within 
L 

between 
x2p 

.0001 
.05 

15.39 
4.28 

NA  (no 

post- 

test) 

Self-Esteem 

Within 

.01 
.03 

.002 

2.86 
.63 

7.18 

+ 

Within 

.02 
.04 

1.5< 
14.2! 

+ 

L 

xp2 
between 
L 

L 

between 
P2 

farithln 

.001 

.01 

.04 

.04 

1.63 
.61 
.42 

3.04 

+ 

 •-!   

within 

.0001 

5.7< 

+ 

Achievement 

L 

p2 
xp 
between 
L 

L 

ERIC 
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VALlDlTif  DATA  l*OR 
STUDENT  DESCRIPTION:    ACADEMIC  COPING/SOCIO-EMOTIONAL  COPING 

(TEACHER  RATING) 

TABLE  III  -  SD-5 

PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY:    SOCIAL- EMOTIONAL  COPING  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUS'J 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

SSI 

within 

.0001 
.008 

3.97 
1.56 

within 

.0002 
.03 

.006 

2.93 
.98 

13.4 

+ 
+ 

between 

.01 
.03 

19.24 
11.79 

L 
XP 

L 

Q 

XP^ 
between 
L 

XP 

0 
P^ 

SSC-A 

within 

.001 

3.90 

+ 

within 

.006 
.006 

2.04 
10.86 

+ 

within 

.04 

2.09 

L 

L 

between 

SSC-C 

within 
L 

.0001 

3.25 

• 

within 
L 

between 
L 

.03 
.02 

1.34 
9.30 

+ 
-I- 

BRS-OR 

NA 

;;ithin 
I 

Li 

between 
L 

nnni 
.03 

X  O  .  J  7 

5.17 

4. 
+ 

NA 

BRS-SR 

NA 

within 
L 

.0001 

8.86 

4- 

NA 

I 

00 


ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 

STUDENT  DESCRIPTION:    ACADEMIC  COPING/SOCIO-EMOTIONAL  COPING 

(TEACHER  RATING) 

TABLE  III  -  SD-5  (cont'd) 
PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY:    SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL  COPING  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

F  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

bi E  ecc 

P  Value 

%  V 

Directloi 

Self-Esteem 

within 
L 

pccvccn 
L 

.0003 
.02 

2.01 
5.08 

+ 
+ 

Achievement 

within 

.001 

1.81 

+ 

within 

.001 
.03 

.87 
1.52 

within 

.0001 

3.37 

+ 

L 

between 
X^P 

L+ 

- 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR  TEACHER  RATINGS  OF  STUDENTS' 
ACADEMIC  COPING  AND  SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL  COPING  (STUDENT  DESCRIPTION) 

TABLE  III  -  SD-6 

AUSTIN  1         AUSTIN  2  KENTUCKY 

Replications 

Between  class:    not  analyzed 


Within  class:    Academic  coping  predicted  by: 


SSI 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

DDL/  V* 

X 

V 

X 

BRS-OR 

NA 

X 

NA 

ERS-SR 

NA 

X 

NA 

Self -Est  eeffi 

X 

Y 

Achievement 

X 

A 

X 

thin  class: 

Social-Emotional  coping  predicted  by: 

SSI 

X 

> 

X 

SSC-A 

X 

X 

X 

SSC-C 

X 

X 

X 

TID  COP 

NA 

Jv 

NA 

BRS-SR 

NA 

X 

NA 

Self-Esteetn 

X 

X 

Achievement 

X 

X 

X 

ademlc  Coping 

predicting  change  in: 

Between  class 

X 

X 

SSI 

Within  class 

X 

X 

SSC-A 

Between  class 

X 

X 

Within  class 

X 

X 

X 

SSC-C 

Between  class 

NA 

X 

NA 

Within  class 

X 

X 

BRS-OR 

Between  clase 

NA 

X 

NA 

Within  class 

NA 

X 

NA 

BRS-SR 

Between  class 

NA 

X 

NA 

Within  claEC 

NA 

X 

NA 

Self-Esteem 

Between  class 

X 

X 

Within  class 

X 

X 

Achievement 

Between  class 

X 

Within  class 

X 

X 
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Student  Sentence  Completion  (SSC) 

The  Student  Sentence  Completion  (SSC)  Instrument  was  developed  by 
R.F.  Peck.    The  original  Instrument  was  a  free-response  sentence 
completion  Instrument,  with  highly  reliable  coding  and  scaling  systems 
(see  Peck,  et  al.  1973).    The  validity  findings  from  the  Coping  Styles 
study  were  used  to  develop  a  less  expensive,  machine  scorable,  multiple 
choice  instrument  for  use  in  the  Teaching-Learning  Interaction  Study 
(TLIS)  In  1974.    This  was  done  by  selecting  the  most  frequently  used 
responses    in  the  Cross-National  scaling  manual.    Each  set  of  four 
possible  responses  on  the  new  multiple-choice  form  included  one 
"positive",  one  "negative",  and  two  "neutral"  or  "distractor"  choices. 

Two  scales.  AttituH*-  (SSC-A)  and  Coping  (SSC-C)  were  scored  from 
the  responses  to.  two  Independent  sets  of  items  in  this  instrument. 

The  TLIS  version  of  this  Instrument  was  administered  in  Fall  1974. 
An  analysis  of  the  scoring  procedure  was  worked  out  on  25%  of  the  Austin 
sample  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  whether  the  procedure  required 
revision.    Each  item  response  was  subjected  to  one-way  analyses  of 
variance  with  three  pre-test  criteria:    Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic 
Skills.  Piers-Harris  Self-Concept  Scale.  Behavior  Rating  Scale:  School 
Coping  Skills.    Items  or  response  alternatives  that  showed  no  power  to 
discriminate  on  coping  or  achievement  were  considered  Invalid.  This 
resulted  in  one  item  being  dropped,  and  an  increase  or  decrease  of 
scoring  weights  for  several  response  alternatives.    These  revisions  were 
entered  into  the  pre-test  scoring.    The  Fall  1974  Instrument  was  scored 
on  28  items,  with  the  new  scoring  weights  for  the  responses. 
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Between  data  collection  years,  the  SSC  retained  Its  essential  form 
although  revisions  were  made  In  the  wording  of  a  few  Items  to  Increase 
students'  comprehension.    Certain  Items  were  reworded  using  a  simpler 
vocabulary  (I.e..  from  "Ignore  them"  to  "not  pay  attention  to  them"; 
from  "a  nuisance"  to  "sometimes  bothers  me").    One  Item  (number  3  In  the 
Year  I  form)  was  omitted  from  the  Year  II  form  because  analysis  of  the 
Year  I  samples  Indicated  that  this  Item  did  not  correlate  significantly 
with  the  total  Attitude  scale.    This  Item  was  therefore  not  Included  In 
the  Attitude  score  in  either  year.   Two  Items  (numbers  7  and  25)  from 
the  Year  II  form  were  omitted  from  scoring  because  a  judgment  was  made 
that  these  two  Items,  having  been  reworded,  did  not  have  the  same 
meaning  as  the  Year  I  form  items.    In  order  to  Increase  the 
comparf»b111ty  of  Year  I  and  Year  II  instruments,  these  items  were 
omitted.    Thus,  26  of  the  29  items  were  retained  for  scoring,  in 
essentially  the  same  form,  from, Year  I  to  Year  II. 

A  sample  item  from  the  SSC  is:    "I  think  most  pol icemen  are  ". 

  mean 

  sometimes  rough 

  enforcing  the  law 

  friendly 

A  tester  administered  the  Instrument  in  Social  Studies  classes 
(Year  I)  and  in  Reading  classes  (Year  II).    The  teacher  generally  left 
the  classroom,  although  some  preferred  to  /emain  and  work  at  their  desks 
or  at  the  back  of  the  room.    Students  received  six  stapled  sheets 
containing  Incomplete  sentences  and  were  instructed  to  read  the 
sentences  and  choose  the  group  of  words  which  seemed  to  best  complete 
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the  sentence.  Choices  were  indicated  by  putting  an  X  or  a  check  in  the 
blank  beside  the  group  of  words. 

Students  sometimes  asked  whether  they  could  select  more  than  one 
answer  (answer:    "No,  that  would  confuse  the  computer"),  or  they  asked 
about  the  meanings  of  particular  words. 

The  scoring  procedure  followed  was  the  same  for  both  Year  I  and 
Year  II.    Using  a  scoring  key,  each  item,  whether  designated  to  be  an 
Attitude  or  Coping  Item,  had  four  possible  responses.    Each  response  had 
been  assigned  a  value  of  either  1,  2,  or  3.    Scores  were  obtained  by 
summing  response  values,  and  then  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of 
items,  to  obtain  a  mean  response  value  for  each  scale.   The  scale  value 
could  thus  vary  from  1.0  to  3.0. 

The  Attitude  scale  (12  items)  showed  an  internal  consistency 
reliability  (Cronbach's  alpha)  of  .61  for  the  pre-test  administration  in 
the  fall  1974  (N»1483)  and  .62  In  the  fall  1975  (N-1044).    The  post-test 
administration,  in  the  spring  1976,  showed  a  reliability  of  .63 
(N=1013).    The  Coping  scale  (14  items)  showed  a  reliability  of  .63  for 
the  pre-test  administration  in  the  fall  1974  (N=1483)  and  .66  for  the 
fall  1975  (N=1044)  with  17  items.    The  coefficient  obtained  for  the 
post-test  administration  was  .69  (N=1013).    In  the  fall  1974, 
test-retest  reliability  coefficients  (t=three  weeks)  were  .63  and  .68 
for  the  Attitude  and  Coping  scales,  respectively.    These  relatively  low 
reliabilities  indicate  that  the  free-response  version  of  the  instrument 
Is  substantially  more  stable  than  the  multiple-choice  version,  and 
therefore  is  preferable,  where  hand-scoring  is  feasible. 

Interpretation  of  the  SSC.    This  instrument  Is  divided  Into  two 
scales:    attitudes  (SSC-A,  12  items)  and  coping  skills  (SSC-C,  14 
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Items).  »  There  are  five  sets  of  Items,  pertaining  to  five  situations: 
task  achievement,  interpersonal  relations,  authority,  aggression,  and 
anxiety. 

The  SSC-C  score  reflects  the  student's  description  of  his  coping 
/  behavior,  in  school  and  outside  of  school.    The  coping  score  reflects 

the  degree  of  self-initiated,  self -maintained,  problem  solving  behavior 
the  student  reports. 

The  SSC-A  score  reflects  the  sum  of  the  student's  expressed 
attitudes  about  task  achievement,  interpersonal  relations,  and 
authority. 

The  score  on  each  of  the  two  scales  (attitude  and  coping  skills) 
was  a  total -of -the-1 terns  score  for  Year  I  and  a  mean-of-the-items  score 
for  Year  II.    (The  mean  score  is  a  smaller,  more  manageable  number.)  A 
high  score  on  the  SSC-A  means  the  student  expresses  a  positive  attitude. 
In  general;  and  a  high  score  on  the  SSC-C  means  the  student  r?ports 
using  effective  coping  skills,  across  the  five  aspects  of  life.  (See 
Tables  SSCA  1-6  and  SSCC  1-6.) 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDE:    GENERAL  (SSC-A) 

TABLE  III  -  SSCA-1 


AUSTIN  1 


AUSTIN  2 


KENTUCKY  1 


Construct:  Correlations 
SSC-A  pre  x  SSI  pre 

X  Seif-Esteeni  pre 
X  BRS-OR  pre 
X  BRS-5R  pre 
X  SET  pre 
SSC-A  post  X  SET  post 
X  HOWCL 


.53 
.38 
.15 
.3A 
.22 
.34 


.56 
.38 
.12 
.21 
.33 
.27 
.43 


.50 
.30 
.13 
.25 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDE:    GENERAL  (SSC-A) 


TABLE  III  -  SSCA-2 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;     STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE;  GENERAL 


AUS1 

IN  1 

AUSTfN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

rffect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direc  tion 

Effect 

P  Valu*j 

%  V 

Direction 



Achievement 

within 
1 

Li 

001 

• 

within 
XP 

.02 

.61 

Academic  Coding: 
Peer  rating 

within 
L 

.001 

2.27 

+ 

within 
L 

between 

.01 

.48 

+ 

within 
L 

between 

■ 

.001 

1.11 

+ 

L 

.001 

17.55 

+ 

L 

XP^ 

.01 

.02 

U.12 
8.05 

-I- 

Academic  Coping: 
Self-rating 

within 

within 

L 

Ar 

between 

.001 

*  u  / 

1.01 

.  M  J 

+ 

L 
XP 

/x  I 

.001 

05 

.01 

2.81 
.A3 

.7A 

+ 

L 

.03 

7.96 

+ 

between 

.02 

7.84 

L 

.006 

16.29 

+ 

General  Coping: 
Self^report 

within 
L 

.001 

1.24 

+ 

within 
L 

.001 

1.65 

+ 

within 
XP 
L 

.001 
.  001 

.99 
1.22 

+ 

Attitude: 

School 

within 

L 

between 

.001 

2.75 

+ 

within 
L 

betweer 

.001 

3.12 

+ 

within 

xi'' 

.01 
.001 

1  .o: 

*  XP 

.0^: 

5.73 

L 

.OA 

7.22 

+ 

1. 

.  nni 

A.2<. 

+ 

VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDE:     GENERAL  (SSC-A) 


TABLE  III  -  SSCA-2  (cont'd) 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY!     STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE:  GENERAL 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Dlrec  tlon 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Self-esteem 

within 

.001 
.02 

.03 
.001 

.2A 
.25 

.2A 
2.21 

J. 

within 

.001 
.05 

.01 

1.  72 
.29 

11.68 

+ 

within 

.001 

•   WW  X 

.OOA 

3.  35 
17. 

XP 

xpQ 

L 

XP 
between 
L 

L 

between 

 ^ 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDE:    GENERAL  (SSC-A) 


TABLE  III  -  SSCA-3 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;     CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE:  GENERAL 


AUS1 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Time  on  Task 

within 

1 

X  .  oo 

4. 

within 

•  uuuu 

J. 

T 

between 

02 
.03 

12  56 
10.65 

Li 

XP 

p" 

Academic  Coping 

within 

.001 

5.94 

+ 

Within 

.01 
.004 

1.68 
11.98 

+ 

within 

09 
.01 

16.56 

L 

L 

between 

XP^ 
between 

A" 

XP 

Social -Emotional 
Coping 

within 

.001 

3.90 

+ 

within 

.006 
.006 

2.04 
10.86 

+ 

within 

9  HQ 

L 

L 

between 

r 

COR-PuplI 

between 
L 
XP 

.01 
.02 

8.76 
6.64 

+ 

• 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDE:     GENERAL  (SSC-A) 


TABLE  III  -  SSCA-A 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE!  GENERAL 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

COR-KU 

T 

.01 

13.48 

COR- SO 

T 

XT 

.05 
.  04 

7.00 
5.  67 

T 

.05 

11.43 

COR-SI 

XT 

.03 
.03 

6.75 
6.33 

C0R-KU*Pretest 

between 
XT 

.04 

5. 12 

COR-KU*Self- 

esteem 

between 
L+Q 
within 

PT 

.01 
.03 

9.8^ 

.6^. 
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CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY; 


VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 

.    STUDENT  ATTITUDE:    GENERAL  (SSC-A) 

t 

TABLE  III  -  SSCA-4  (cont'd) 

TEACHF.R  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE! 

 ^  ,  


GENERAL 


AUSl 

'IN  1 

•AUSTIN  2 

KfNTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

COR-KU*Ach. 

between 
PT 

.01 

7.97 

• 

-  \ 

— r-^  

COR-KU*SES 

between 

PT 
within 

L+Q 

pt:  ^ 

.02 
.01 

6.1C 

<62 

« 

COR- SO*Pre test 

betweer 
1 4-n 

_^xt 

.03 

6.3: 

'• 

• 

• 

COR-SO*Ach. 

• 

betweer 
PT 

.01 

7.9: 

V 

1 

1 
1 

• 

[• 

1 
1 
1 

• 

COR-SO*SES 

betweer 

PT 
within 

PT 

.02 
.01 

6.9: 

*  8.2: 

\ 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

« 

\ 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATflTUDE:    GENERAL  (SSC-A) 


CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY! 


TABLE  III  -  SSCA-4  (cont'd) 
TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ATTITUDE: 


GENERAL 


• 

AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Directfon 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

C0R-SI*Prete8t 

% 

1 

between 

02 

7  39 

between 

.03 

7.95 

XT 

XT 

COR-SI*Ach. 

between 

PT 

7  OL 

« 

• 

1 

 9 

1 

— ^  

- 

ff 

* 

• 

9 

-7 

o 
to 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDE:    GENERAL  (SSC-A) 

*     TABLE  III  -  SSCA-5 

PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY:    ATTITUDE;    GENERAL  (SSC-A)  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUS1 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P.  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effeet 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Dlrettlon 

SSI 

within 

La 

001 

• 

1  16 

within 
L 

.0001 

1.97 

+ 

w 

c 

• 

• 

ssc-c 

4 

within 

1  in 

4- 

C 

within 

001 

1  67 

■1- 

between 

.03 
.OA 

« 

15.23 
16.29 

.  + 

\ 

XP^ 
L 

J 

BRS-OR 

• 

NA 

wx L  nxn 
L 

.001 

+ 

NA 

• 

BRS-SR 

MA 

NA 

\ 

i! 
\ 

within 

WX  btlXtt 

L 

.001 

1.36 

+ 

• 

t 

NA 

Self  Esteem 

within 
L 

.001  ' 
.01 

.32 

.  o  l9o 
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I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  ATTITUDE:    GENERAL  (SSC-A) 

TAJ3LE  III  -  SSCA-6 


AUSTIN  1 


Repli'catlve  Validity 
^  Between  Class  -  ^ 

SSCA  Regressed  Change  Predicted  By: 

BRS-SR 

Self'-Esteen 

BRS-OR 

» 

SSI  (XP)  .  X 

Academic  Coping 

1 

Pre*Cor-SI    .  X 

Within  Class  - 

SSC-A  pre  predicted  by  SEX  (F7M)  X 

SSC-A  post  predicted  by  SEX  (F7M)  X 

*     SES  (M): 

XLM,CL  X 

SSC-A  regressed  change  predlctcrd  by: 

SSI  (P)  X 

SSC-C  (P)  X 

BRS-OR  (P)  X 

BRS-SR  (P) 

Self-Esteem  (P)  X 

Self-Esteem  (XP)  X 

Acadanlc  Coping  (P)  X 

Socio- Emotional  Coping  (P)  X 
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AUSTIN  2 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


KENTUCKY  1 


X 

X  * 
X 

X 

X 


X 
y 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  .COPING:    GENERAL  (SSC-C) 

•  ^TABLE  III  -  SSCC-1 


AUSTIN  1 


AUSTIN  2 


KENTUCKY  1 


Construct;  Correlations 
SSC-C  pre  x  BRS~OR  pre 
BRS-SR  pre 
Self-Esteem  pre 
Achievement  pre 
SSC-C  post  X  Serf-Esteem  post 
Achievement  post 

Cress  rater;  Correlations 
SSC-pre  X  BRS-OR  pre 


.12 
.35 
.36 
,07 
,43 
18 


.24 
.28 
.35 
.13 
.33 
.08 


.12 


.24 


NS 
.24 
.24 

NS 


NS 


19^ 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 

STUDENT  COPING:    GENERAL -(SSC-C)  .  * 

TABLE  III  -  SSCC-2 

CQHSfeoUENT  VALIDITY;    STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  GENERAL  COPING;  SELF-REPORT 


f 

AUSl 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

•  Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

Z  V 

Direction 

Achievement 

within. 
XP 
L 

betweer 
L 

.001 
.001 

.001 

.47 
1.19 

13.71 

+ 

r 

< 

* 

Academic  Coping: 
Peer  rating 

within 

.01 
.001 

.35 
3.44 

betweer 

.03 

6.89 

*  + 

within 

.02 
.001 

.63 
30.19 

»  • 

+ 

■•»■ 

XP 
L 

L 

L 

between 

Academic  Coping: 
Self-rating 

within 

.001 

2.21 

> 

.+ 

within 

.001 
.001 

3*.  96 
40. 6C 

+  . 
+ 

•  L 

L 
L 

Attitude: 
School 

within 

.001 

2.8S 

within 

.001 

3.42 

within 

.01 
.001 

.01 

.6f 
4.3! 

23. 0( 

+ 
+ 

L 

L 

p" 

L 

betweer 
L 

Attitude: 
General 

within 

.001 

1.30 

1    '             ■  ^ 

within 

.001  " 

1.67 

c 

betweer 

.03 
.04 

15.2: 
16. 2< 

L 

L 

XP 
L 

/ 
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VALIDITY  DATAMfOR  • 
STUDENT  COPING:    GENERAL  (SSC-C^  ,  * 

TABLE  III  -  SSCC-2  (cont'd)  , 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;     STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  GENERAL  COPINC?^  SELF-REPORT 


AUSl 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

.    ^           KENTtJCKY  I 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

•  Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Self-esteem 

within 

0 
P^ 

XP 

L 

.001 

.01 

.001 

.  .65 
.40 
3.05 

+ 

within 
L 

.001  . 

.88 

+ 

vithln 
L 

.  Oul 

• 

• 

» 

% 

N 

> 

• 

* 

*  * 

■7  

I" 

> 

•  • 

'     ■  — ! 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  COPING:    GENERAL  (SSC-C) 

TABLE  III  -  SSCC-3  *  ' 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  GENERAL  COPING;  SELF-REPORT 


AUS1 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KEI^TUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value' 

%  V 

Direction 

Time  on  Task 

tfithin 

.001 
.0004 

3.30 
2.65 

4- 

• 

>etween 

.05 

* 

15. 7« 

• 

L 

XP^ 

Academic  Coping 

within 

.0001 

6.54 

between 

.04 
.02 

6.52 
8.21 

within 

.03  • 

1 

2.6< 

L 

L 

X^P 

L 

Social- Emotional 
Coping 

within 

nnni 
•  uuux 

J  • 

1 

within 

03 
.02 

1.  34 
9.30 

r 

T 

L 

1 

Ij 

between 
L 

COR- Pupil 

between 
L 

.02 
.04 

6.23 
5.78 

1 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR' 
STUDENT  COPING:    GENERAL  (SSC-C) 

•  *  TABLE  III.  -iSSCC-4 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTINO^ REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  GENERAL  COPING  (SSC-C) 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUI 

CKY  1 

Effecy' 

.  P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

Z  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

7.  V 

Direction 

COR-KU 
• 

between 

•  UD 

•* 

between 

1 

.02 

8.04 

r 

T 

0 

COR-SO 

between 
T 

.01 

7.57^ 

> 

« 

COR-KU*BRS-SR 

) 

/ 

• 

i 

within 
XPT^ 

.04 

.98 



r 

t 

*SES 

betweer 
L+Q 

PT 

.03 

9.43 

• 

V 

COR-SO*Pretest 

1 

* 

1 

1 

V  1  1  ll  1  u 

.03 

.57 

1 

o 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  COPING:    GENERAL  (SSC>C) 

TABLE  III  -  SSCC-4  (cont'd) 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  GENERAL  COPING  (SSC-C) 


MIS'* 

IN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

.     KFJ^TUCKY  I 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

p.  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X'V 

Direction 

COR-SO*SSC-A 

• 

1 

within 
pQ^Q 

.04 

.73 

■v. 

V 

• 

y 

*Self- 
esteem 

within 
P^T 

.03 

\ 

.5:} 

*Acjfi. 

betweer 

PT 
within 

.03 

1 

.03 

4.01 
.64 

within 

.04 

.52 

pQ^Q 

PT  • 

*SES 

betweer 

.01 

7.57 

1 

betweer 

02 

PT  . 

r  1 

COR-SI*Ach. 

v;lthln 
PT 

PT^ 

• 

.03 
.04 

.63 
.50 

ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT. COPING:    GENERAL  (SSC-C) 

TABLE  III  -  SSCC-4  (cont'd) 
'   CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  GENERAL  COPING  (SSC-C) 


AUSl 

riN  1  . 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction. 

Effect 

F  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value  1  X  V  1  Direction 

COR-SI*SET 

• 

» 

betweer 
PT 

.03 

17.4 

• 

i 

*HOWCL 

a 

NA 

betweer 
PT 

.02 

7.5< 

NA 

1 
• 

• 

\ 

• 

• 

• 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  COPING:    GENERAL  (SSC-C)  • 

,  TABLE-  III  -  SSCC-5 

PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY!    GENERAL  COPTNG:     SELF-REPORT  (SSC-C)  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUSl 

riN  1 

V        AUSTIN  2  ^ 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P^  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

SSI 

within 

.001 

1.15 

+ 

within 

.036 
.0001 

.01 

.30* 
1.07 

L0.4A 

1 

L 

XP^ 
L 

between 
XP 

SSC-A 

within 

.001 

• 

1.2A 

• 

within 

.001 

1.65 

+ 

within 

.001 
.001 

.95 
1.23 

L 

L 

XP 

L  . 

BRS-OR 

within 
L 

.001 

..79 

+ 

BRS-SR 

within 
L 

.001 

2.00 

Self-esteem 

within 
L 

between 

.001 
.OA 

.42 
3.82 

+ 
+ 

between. 

.03 

14.16 

L 

L 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  CODING:    GENERAL  (SSC-C) 


TABLE  III  -  SSCC-5  (cont'd) 
PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY;    GENERAL  COPING;    SELF-REPORT  (SSC-C)  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUSl 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effett 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

p.  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Achievement 

between 

within 
XP 

.02 
.005 

3.55 
.28 

1 

• 

-  — 

• 

« 

9 

% 

• 

■  ■  r 

** 

• 

I 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  COPING:    GENERAL  (SSC-C) 

TABLE  III  -  SSCC-6 


AUSTIN  1 


Repllcatlve  Validity 
Betwefen  Class^  - 

SSC-A  Regressed  Change  Predicted  by: 
BRS-OR  (P) 
BRS-OR  (XP) 

SES*COR-SO  X 

WltKln  jClass  - 

SSC-C  pre  predicted  by  SEX  (F7M)  '  X 
SSC-C  post  predicted  by: 

SEX  (F7M)  X 

Eth:cl,x  (A7C7B)  X 

AusBlcl,x  X 
SSC-C  Regressed  Change  Predicted  by: 

SSI  (P)        .  X 

SSC-A  (P)  X 

BRS-OR  (P)  X 
BRS-SR  (P) 

Self-Esteem  (P)  X 

Academic  Coping  (P)  X 

Socio-Enotlonal  Coping  (P)  X 


15 


t    -I  ~ 


AUSTIN  2 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 


KENTUCKY  1 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


Ieric 
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Behavior, Rating  Scale  (BRS)  ^ 

The  Behavior  Ratlng^Scale  (BRS)  was  designed  to  measure  a  student's 
coping  skills  . Iri  school.  The  BRS  may  be  used  as  a  self-rating  scale,  a 
peer-rating  scale, .or  a  teacher- rating  scale,  to  describe  a  student's 
classroom  coping  behavior.  -Peer  ratings  were  obtained  by  asking  each 
student  to  rate  nine  of  his  or  her  peers.   He  also  rated  himself.  The 
teacher  ratings  were  done  using  the  Student  Description  Instrument 
described  below.  . 

ft 

To  Insure  that  each  student  would  rate  and  be  rated  by  nine  others, 
a  sampling  procedure,  the  Peer  Jury  Rating  System  (Haak,  1974)  was 
emp-loyed.   Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  any  student  on  which  a  teacher 
rating  was  desired.   Mean  Item  scores  for  elfch  student  were  computed 
from  the  p&tr  ratings. 

The  original  Behavior  Rating  System  (BRS)  was  developed  In  196^  for 
the  project.  Coping  Styles  and  Achievement:   A  Cross-National  Study  of 
School  Children.   That  Initial  Instrument  was  prepared  by  R.F.  Peck.  A 
revised,  13-1tem  form  was  adapted  for  use  In  the  Teaching-Learning 
Interaction  Study  In  1974.   The  rating  format  was  changed  to  feature 
five  points  (very  much  —  some  —  blank  —  some  —  very  much)  between 
anchor-descriptors  (such  as  "not  dependable  —  dependable",  "restless, 
can't  keep  still  —  quiet,  calm").   This  format  proved  too  complicated 
for  some  students,  so  for  the  second  year  the  rating  format  was  returned 
to' a  single  descriptor  with  a  five-point  rating  scale  (never  —  blank  — 
sometimes  —  blank  —  always).    For  similar  reasons,  two  Items 
("restless"  and  "outgoing")  were  drppp.^d  and  one  was  added  ("going  along 
with  the  crowd"),  making  a  total  of  12  Items .for  Fall  1975.   For  the 
post-test  In  Spring  1976,  a  thirteenth  Item  ("Mow  well  do  you  know  this 
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person?"  "not  at  all      vjry  welT)  was  added.   Each  BRS  fonn  was 
subjected  to  Item  and  factor  analysis. 

The  Items  Include:   figures  out  own  problem  (vs.  looks  for  help); 
thinks  up  good  Ideas  (vs.  gets  few  Ideas  of  own);  keeps  temper  (vs. 
loses  temper);  get^  own  way  (vs.  ooes  not  push  to  get  own  way);  gets 
along  with  teachers  (vs.  does  not  get  along  with  teachers);  dependable 
(vs.  not  dependable);  quiet,  calm        restless,  cannot  keep  still); 
kind  (vs.  unkind);  gets  along  with  students  (vs.  does  not  get  along  with 
students);  works  hard  (vs.  does  not  work  hard);  and  keeps  cool,  does  not 
get  I  ist  easily  (vs.  gets  upset  easily  or  gets  feelings  hurt). 

Factor  analysis  of  the  peer  ratings  yielded  one  general  factor. 
The  students  either  were  Influenced  by  a  halo  effect,  or  they  actually 
saw  academic,  social,  and  emotional  coping  operating  In  concert. 
Teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  generated  two  factors  from  the  22  Items  of 
the  Student  Description:   Academic  Coping  and  Social -Emotional  Coping. 
These  factors  were  positively  correlated  (.76  Austin  Year  I,  .78  Austin 
Year  II,  .72  Kentucky). 

Scoring  Procedures.   The  scoring  produces  two  scores  for  each 
pupil:    self-rating  (BRS-SR)  and  peer-  or  other-  rating  (BRS-OR). 

Self-rating.  Each  student  will  have  one  score  for  each  Item  on  the 
self-rating  form. 

Other-rating.    Each  student  will  have  about  nine  scores  for  each 
item.   All  the  scores  for  each  item  are  averaged.   A  student  will  then 
have  nine  item  scores.    Each  item  score  will  be  the  average  score  given 
by  the  other  students. 

The  total  BRS-OR  score  was  derived  by  adding  the  item  scores 
algebraically,  weighted  positively  (-H)  or  negatively  (-1),  to  reverse 
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certain  Items.   The  scores  on  the  BRS  go  from  negative  to  positive 
numbers.   A>h1gh  score  means  a  high  rating  of  the  child's  classroom 
coping  behavior.   The  final  peer  rating^  Is  derived  by  averaging  across 
the  nine  ratings  and  across  all  Items.  The  total  scores  used  In  the 
study  represent  self-rated  coping  and  peer-rated  coping  skill. 

Reliability.  The  Internal  consistency  reliability  (coefficient 
alpha)  for  the  BRS-OR  was  .95  (N"1379).   The  test-retest  correlation  was 
.64  (N«87).   The  correlation  of  the  BRS-OR  scores,  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  was  .63  (.46  for  BRS-SR)  (N«957).1n 
Austin  II.   The  BRS-OR  correlated  .56  with  the  BRS-SR. 

Validity.   Construct  Validity  and  Freedom  from  Bias  were  tested 
through  factor  analysis  and  correlation  procedures.   Factor  analysis  of 
the  BRS  resulted  In  a  single  general  factor.   Furthermore,  ratings  for 
Anglos,  Blacks,  and  Chlcanos  were  subjected  to  factor  analyses 
independently  for  each  group  of  raters.  In  order  to  examine  whether  6r 
not  all  raters  viewed  the  different  subsamples  along  a  comnon  dimension. 
No  significant  differences  were  found  among  any  of  the  factor 
structures,  using  Veldman's  Relate  program.   A  single,  general  factor 
was  predominant,  regardless  of  rater  or  rat|^.   The  existence  of  a 
common  dimension  Increases  the  validity  of  comparisons  among  raters  and 
subsamples  (Blattstein,  Peck,  and  Blattstein,  1978).   Peck,  Clements,  > 
and  Weber  (1977),  furthermore,  found  the  BRS  to  be  free  from  ethnic 
bias,  defined  as  an  Interaction  between  ethnicity  of  peer  raters  and 
ethnicity  of  ratees.    (See  Tables  BRSO  1-6.) 
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Self -Rated  Competence  (BRS-S) 

%ach  sturfent  rated  h|m  of  herself,  along  with  nine  other  students, 
using  the  same  Items.  As^s  evident  from  the  validity  tables,  the 
self-ratings  bore  only  weak  relationships  to  any  other  ineasures  of 
coping  skill*,  exceptMn  Austin  Year  II.   There  was,  however,  an  overall 
pattern  of  significant  effects  of  the  self-rating  on  regressed  change  on 
numerous  outcomes.    (See  Tables  III  BRSS  1-5.) 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATED  (BRS-OR) 

TABLE  III  -  BRSO-1 


AUSTIN  1        AUSTIN  2 

Cross-Rater  Validity;  Correlations 

BRS-OR  pre  x  BR8-SR  pre  .42  ,24 

Behavioral  Validity 

BRS-OR  pre  x  achievement  pre  .41  *36 


s 
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VALIDITT  DATA  FDR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATED  (BRS>OR) 


TABLE  III  -  BRSO-2  " 

CONSEQUEWT  VALIDITY;  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ACADEMIC  COPING;  PEER  RATING 
 m  ^  


riN  1 

AUSTIN  2* 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Achievement 

• 

within 
L 

VD 

XP 

between 
L 

.001 
n/. 

.05 

2.66 
4.25 

Academic  Coping: 
Self-rating 

within 

L 

P^ 

.03 
.03 

.26 
.26 

+ 

• 

General  Coping: 
Self-report  • 

• 

• 

within 
L 

.001 

.79 

• 

+ 

• 

Attitude: 
School 

within 
L 
XP 

.001 
.03 

.76 
.26 

• 

Attitude: 
General 

within 
L 

.001 

.5A 

+ 

V 

o 

ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATED  (BRS-OR) 


TABLE  III  -  BRSO-2  (cont'd) 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY!    STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHAIfGE  Ilj  ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATING 


1 

AUSl 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

Z  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Dlrcctlor 

Self-esteem 

within 
L 

.001 

■-' 

.65 

+ 

tr 

0 

• 

• 

u 

• 

4 

\ 

} 

• 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATED  (BRS-OR) 


TABLE  III  -  BRSO-3 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY:    CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHAHGE  IN  ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATED 


AUSl 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effec*- 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Time  on  Task 

« ♦ 

within 

L 
XP 
between 

L 

.004 
-.005 

.  .05 

1.69 
1.46 

4.55 

Academic  Coping 

I 

within 
L 

between 

.0001 
.05 

15.39 
4.28 

Soc lal-Emot lonal 
Coping 

» 

within 
L 

between 
L 

.0001 
.03 

16/39 
5.17 

+ 

r 
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VALIDlir  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATED  (BRS-OR) 

TABLE  III  -  6RS0-4 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  CLASSROOM  COPING  -  OTHER  RATED  (BRS-OR) 


COR-SO*Ach. 


*SE$ 


AUSTIN  1 


Effect 


P  Value 


%  V 


Direction 


AUSTIN  2 


Effect    P  Value     %  V  Direction 


between 

p^Q 


between 


within 
PT? 


.03 


.OA 


.03 


5.16 


4.48 


.29 


KENTUCKY  I 


Effect 


P  Value 


X  V 


.  Direction 


1 
I. 

I  3 


I 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATED  (BRS-OR) 

TABLE  III  -  BRSO-5 

PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY:    ACADEMIC  COPING  (PEER-RATED)  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUSTIN  1 

•AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Eflect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direct  lot 

SSI 

within 

•  001  - 
.001 

if  4Q 
8.93 

a 

• 

within 

•  OH 

.01  . 

•  *»  J 

15.35 

+ 

L 

betweer 

AT 

between 

XP 

L 

SSC-A 

within 

.001 

2.27 

+ 

k^ithin 

.01 
.001 

.48 
17.55 

+ 
+ 

within 

.001 

.01 
.02 

1.11 

14.12 
8.05 

L 

L 

between 

L  ' 
between 

L 

L 

xp" 

SSC-C 

within 

.  01 
.001 

.  33 
3.44 

+ 

* 

setween 

.  UJ 

O.  07 

within 

.001 

•  0  J 

30.19 

+ 

XP 
L 

L 

T 
1j 

between 
L 

BRS-SR 

• 

tfithiti 
L 

.001 

1.^0 

K 

+ 

Self-Esteeo 

within 

.001 
.02 

1.39 
5.06 

1 

within 

.001 
.04 

1.62 
13.72 

+ 

L 

between 

L 

between 

xpQ 

xp" 

I 

so 


o 

ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATED  (BRS-OR) 


TABLE  III  -  BRSO-5  (cont'd) 
PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY;    ACADEMIC  COPING  (PEER-RATED)  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUS 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Achievement 

—  

within 

.001 
.001 

.001 
.05 

1.30 
.96 

.35 

within 

.001 

+ 

within 

.0001 

6.17 

1 

L 
XP 

pQ 

between 

L 

L 

+  ! 

• 

1 

• 

! 

t 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATED  (BRS-OR) 

TABLE  III  -  BRSO-6 


AUSTIN  1 


AUSTIN  2 


KENTUCKY  1 


Repllcatlvg  Validity 
Between  Class  -  None 
Within  Class  - 
BRS-OR  pre  predicted  by: 
SEX  (F7M) 
Eth 

SES  (L)  HTL 

SES  (M)  Free  7  Missing 


X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 


3  3 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    SELF-RATED  (BRS-SR) 

TABLE  III  >  BRSS-1 


Construct;  Correlations 
BRS-SR  pre  x  SSC-C  pre 

Self-Esteem  pre 
<^  Achievement  pre 

Cross  Rater:  Correlations 
BRS-SR  pre  x  BRS-OR  pre 
Teacher-rated  Academic  Coping 
Teacher-rated  Socio-Emotional  Coping 


AUSTIM  1  AUSTIN  2  KENTUCKY  1 

.35  .28  .24 

.53  .AO  .53 

.30  .15  .21 

.42  .24  .32 

.  24  NS  NS 

NS  NS  NS 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACAOEHIC  COPING:    SELF^KATED  (BRS-SR) 


TABLE  III  -  BR8S-2 

COllSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ACADEMIC  COPING:    SELF  RATING 


Effect 


P  Value 


AUgTIN  1 


Z  V  Direction 


AUSTIN  2 


Effect    P  Value     %  V  Direction 


KENTUCKY  1 


Effect    P  Value     %  V    Direct lot 


Achievement 


within 


P^ 
between 


.001 
.02 

.04 


1.A9 
.46 

1.12 


Academic  Coping: 
Peer^  rating 


within 


.001 


1.60 


General  Coping: 
Self-report 


within 


.001 


2.00 


7^ 


Attitude:  School 


within 


.001 


1.18 


Attitude: 
General 


wit  In 
L 


.001 


1.36 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING r  SELF-RATED  (BRS-SR) 


TABLE  ill  -  BRSS-2  (cont'd) 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY:    STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANCE  IN  ACADEMIC  COPING;    SELF  RATING 


Self-esteem 


AUSTIN  1 


Effect    P  Value     %  V 


Direction 


AUSTIN  2* 


Effect    P  Value     %  V  Direction 


within 


.001 


A. 51 


Effect 


KENTUCKY  I 


P  Value 


X  V 


Direction 


I' 


o 
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*Po8t-te8t  BRS  data  were  collected  only  in  Year  Two 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    SELF-RATED  (BRS-SR) 


TABLE  III  -  BRSS-3 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  ACADEMIC  COPING;  SELF-RATED 


AUST 

IN  1 

AuillN  2 

KENTUC 

:ky  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

Z  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Dirfectiof 

Time  on  Task 

wi  thin 

W  A  U  II  All 

L 

.05 

1.28 

Academic  Coping 

within 
L 

between 
L 
XP 

.0001 

.02 
.01 

6.43 

10.90 
11.56 

+ 

• 

• 

Soclal- 

Emotional 
Coping 

within 
L 

.0001 

8.86 

+ 

ft 
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VALIDITY  DATA  TOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    SELF-RATED  (BRS-SR) 

.  TABLE  III  -  BRSS-4 

^  PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY t    ACADEMIC  COPING  SELF-RATED  (BRS-SR)  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  CM  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUSTIN  I 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

SSI 

between 

.03 

within 

within 

001 

.  wwX 

.05 

1  in 
8.83 

+ 

XP 

1 

T 

|j 

between 
L 

SSC-A 

within 

.001 
.07 

.03 
.02 

1.01 
.43 

7.96 
7.84 

+ 
+ 

within 

.001 
.05 

.01 
.006 

2.81 
.43 

.74 
16.29 

+ 

1 

+ 

L 
XP 
between 
L 

L 
XP 

P<' 

between 
L 

• 

ssc-c 

within 

.001 

2.21 

+ 

within 

.001 
.001 

3.9 
40.60 

i  + 
+ 

L 

L 

between 
L 

BRS-OR 

within 
L 

.03 
.03 

.26 
.26 

+ 

Self-Eriteem 

within 

.001 
.01 

1.36 
5.73 

+ 
+ 

within 

.001 
.04 

.64 
6.17 

+ 

within 

.001 

1.11 

L 

between 

L 

between 

L 

L 

XP 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    SELF-RATED  (BRS-SR) 


TABLE  III  -  BRSS-4  (cont*d) 
PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY?    ACADEMIC  COPING  SELF-RATED  (BRS-SR)  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUrXY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direct ion 

Achievement 

 ■ ,  ■ 

within 
L 

•  0004 

1.10 

f 

• 

• 

-     843  244 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACADEMIC  COPING:    SELF-RATED  (BR5<-SR) 

TABLE  III  -  BRSS-5 


AUSTIN  1 


AUSTIN  2 


KENTUCKY  1 


Repllcatlve  Validity 
Between  Class  -  None 
Within  Class  - 

BRS-SR  pre  predicted  by: 
SEX  (F7M) 
SES  (L)  H7L 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 
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How  This  Class  Makes  Me  Feel 

The  question  of  the  direct  Influence  of  one  particular  teacher  Is 
not  satisfactorily  addressed  by  testing  the  effect  of  "toe"  teacher  on 
such  measures  as  general  self-esteem,  general  attitude  toward  school,  or 
even  achievement.   Changes  on  such  measures  are  undoubtedly  the  product 
of  the  student's  total  experience  with  all  his  teachers,  and  other 
people,  during  the  year.   Therefore,  for  the  second  year  of  the  study, 
the  Issue  was  narrowed  by  constructing  an  Instrument  that  asked  each 
student  how  the  particular  class  (teacher)  which  was  being  observed 
affected  his  sense  6f  acceptance  and  adequacy. 

"How  This  Class  Makes  Me  Feel"   consists  of  10  anchored, 
Likert-scaled  items.    It  was  used  with  students  in  the  spring  of  1976. 
It  was  designed  to  assess  the  students'  perception  of  the  Impact  on 
self-esteei7  and  social  acceptance  of  the  specific  class  in  which  they 
were  tested  and  observed. 

An  item  typical  of  this  Instrument  is: 

"It  has  made  me  feel  left  out."   never    sometimes  always 

A  tester  administered  the  Instrument  in  a  reading  class  (Year  II) 
which  met  at  various  40-minute  periods  between  8:15  a.m.  and  2:45  p.m. 
Teachers  generally  left  the  room,  although  some  preferred  to  remain  at 
^heir  desks  or  at  the  back  of  the  room.   Students  received  a  single 
sheet  with  10  statements  which  they  were  asked  to  rate  on  the  five-point 
scale  (never  to  always).   The  Instructions  read,  "The  way  I  was  treated 
in  this  class,  this  year,  made  me  feel  this  way  about  myself".  "This 
class",  they  were  told,  referred  to  their  reading  class  in  which  the 
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Instrument  was  administered.   This  Instrument  was  used  only  during  the 
post-testing.  Year  II. 

Rel lability.'  The  Internal  •reliability  (alph^)  for  this  measure  was 
.86,  and  test-retest  reliability  was  .78. 

Consequent  Validity.   This  measure  is  of  Interest  because  It 
Indicates  how  the  students  perceived  the  direct  Influence  of  a 
particular  teacher.   The  students'  positive  feelings  about  the  class 
were  negatively  correlated  with  teacher  age  (-.33),  years  of  experience 
(NS),  and  teacher  degree  (NS)  In  this  one  sample  where  HOW  was  used. 
(There  also  were  negative  correlations  of  teacher  age  with  teacher 
ktndly-understandlng  behavior  In  Austin  I  and  Kentucky.) 

Students'  positive  feelings  about  the  Influence  of  the  class  on 
themselves  (HOW)  were  positively  correlated  with  good  class  behavior 
(COR-P,  .44),  as  rated  by  ovservers.   A  well-behaved  class  seemed  to 
produce  positive  feelings  In  each  of  the  students.   Seeing  the  teacher 
as  an  effective  teacher  also  may  have  helped  the  students  feel  better 
about  themselves. 

Finally,  the  particular  kinds  of  teacher  behavior  Influenced  how 
positively  the  students  felt  about  their  class.   HOW  correlated 
positively  with  teacher  behavior.   Together,  the  three  tctnds  of  teacher 
behaviors  accounted  for  27%  of  the  variance  In  predicting  how  the 
students  felt.   Students'  positive  feelings  about  the  Impact  of  the 
class  were  predicted  In  this  way:    12.6%  of  variance  (p   .02)  by 
kindly-understanding  teaching:  16. 9«  of  variance  (p   .006)  by 
systematic-organized  teaching;  and  21.3%  of  variance  (p   .002)  by 
stimulating-inventive  teaching.  Stimulating-Inventive  teacher  behavior 
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had  the  most  positive  Influence  on  how  the  students  felt  about  ^ 
^them^elves  In  these  Austin  II  classes. 

Hany  of  the  student  measures  also  predicted  how  the  students  felt 
about  the  class.   Self -rated  coping  was  about  the  only  measure  that  did 
not  predict  how  the  students  felt  about  their  class.   Both  the  post-test 
(32.8%  V)  and  change-over-the-year  (10.9%  V)  In  peer  ratings  of  student 
coping  strongly  predicted  how  the  students  felt  about  their  class.  As 
expected,  the  student  measures  of  attitudes  (SSI,  SSC-A)  both  had  a 
strong  post-test  prediction  (52.34%  V,  24.3%  V)  and  change-over-the-year 
predictions  (43.2%  V,  25.7%  V),  on  how  the  students  felt  about  their 
classes.   How  the  students  evaluated  the  teacher  was  the  next  best 
predictor  of  how  the  students  felt  about  the  class  (46.6%  V  post-test, 
34.0%  V  change).   Finally,  change  over  the  year  In  student  self-esteem 
(10.4%  V),  but  not  In  achievement,  predicted  how  the  students  felt  about 
the  class. 

The  relative  effects  of  teacher  and  student  characteristics  on  UOW 
were  analyzed  by  looking  at  the  variance  In  HOW  that  was  expUlned  by  a 
given  pupil  pre-test  (Including  variance  that  It  shared  with  the  teacher 
COR  measures),  and  also  at  the  (lower)  amount  of  variance  uniquely 
explained  by  the  student  characteristic  when  the  contribution  of- COR  was^ 
taken  out. 

Table  III  -  HOWCL-1  summarizes  the  findings.   The  HOW  measure  of 
class  and  teacher  Impact  was  Influenced  much  more  by  the  teacher's 
actual  behavior  than  by  students'  Initial  attitude  toward  school, 
general  attitude  toward  life,  or  their  self -rated  coping  skills.  HOW 
was  about  equally  affected  by  teacher  behavior  and  by  students' 
beginning  (or  ending)  achievement  and  self-esteem  levels.    Since  HOW 
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directly  asks  how  the  student  self-esteem  has  been  affected  by  the  class 

and  teacher,  emotionally  as  well  as  academically,  close  relationship  to 

/ 

entering  self-esteem  Isy^understandable.   Final  self-esteem  may  be  an 
amalgam  of  pre-existing  self-esteem  together  with  the  direct  Impact  of 
experience  In  the  subsequent  school  year.   The  fact  that  stiidert 
achievement  level  affected  HOW  as  much  as  did  the  teacher,  reinforces 
the  other  findings  In  the  study  that  self-esteem  Is  quite  closely 
associated  with  actual  achievement;  and  both  seem  to  color  students'  end 
of  year  perception  of  how  the  class  has  affected  them.  Peer-rated 
coping  skill  showed  about  this  same  pattern,  affecting  HOW  about  as  much 
as  did  the  teacher's  behavior.   Its  association  with  tested  achievement 
may  work  In  much  the  same  fashion  to  foster  a  feeling  that  the  class 
experience  has  been  a  good  one. 

Interpretation  of  How  This  Class  Makes  Me  Feel.   This  instrument 
measures  a  student's  perception  of  the  Impact  of  the  particular 
classroom  In  which  he/she  was  observed.   In  particular,  the  Instrument 
was  designed  to  assess  the  Impact  of  a  particular  classroom  on  the 
student's  self-report  of  self-esteem  and  social  acceptance  (In  contrast 
to  the  Impact  of  the  general  school  experience  that  might  be  reflected 
In  the  P-H/SS&  ffleasures|v  -The  Instructions^  ^or-th1s  4nstrument  atk  the  ~ 
student  to  answer  the  Items  with  the  following  Idea  In  mind:    "The  way  I 
was  treated  In  this  class,  this  year,  has  made  me  feel  this  way  about 
myself."     Most  of  the  Items  reflect  the  Impact  of  the  teacher's 
behavior  toward  that  student. 

The  score  on  this  Instrument  Is  an  average  of  the  Item  scores, 
since  factor  analysis  yielded  one  central  factor.   A  high  score  means 
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TABLE  III  HOUCL-1 

TEACHER  AND  STUDENT  EFFECTS  ON  STUDENTS*  FINAL 
ASSESSMENT  OF  TEACHER'S  IMPACT  ON  THEM  (HOWa) 

AUSTIN  II  (6ETWEEN-CL/^S) 


Consequent  Validity 


Student 
Pretest 


Achievement 

Self-Esteem 

Attitude  - 
School 

Attitude  - 
General 

Coping  - 
General 

Coping  - 
Academic 
(Peer) 

Coping  - 
Academic 
(Self) 


Teacher  Effects 
(All  COR) 


Whole 
27 
27 
27 

27 

27 

27 

27 


Unique 
10 
17 
11 

27 

27 

12 

18 


Student  Effect 
Prgitest 
Unique 

13 

22 

36 

1 

0 
7 


Shared 

Contribution 


17 


10 

16 


0 
15 


Total  HOWCL 
Variance  Explained 
by  this  Combination 

40 

59 

63 

28 

27 

34 

29 


Construct  Validity  Correlations  (General) 


HOWCL 


Attitude-School  (SSI  post) 
Attitude-General  (SSC-A  post) 
Self-Esteem  (SSO  post) 
Evaluation  of  Teacher  (SET  post) 
(individual  score) 


.57 
.43 
.50 
.49 


HOWCL     X     COR-Pupil  (between) 


.44 
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that  the  teacher's  conduct  of  the  class  has  enhanced  the  student's 
self-esteem. 

Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS) 

The  Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills  are  a  series  of  academic 
achievement  tests  developed  by  CTB/McGraw-HI 1 1  at  Del  Monte  Research 
Park,  l^onteresy,  CalWomla,  and  published  In  197^   They  measure 
students'  skills  In  the  language  arts,  social  studies,  math,  and 
science.   There  are  several  forms  of  the  t^sts  and  several  levels  of 
difficulty.   Procedures  for  comparing  scores  on  different  forms-  and  . 
Uvels  of  the  tests  are  well -established. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  TLIS',  CTBS  form  S,  level  2,  was  used  for 
pre-testing  students  In  both  Austin,  TexaSi^  and  Daviess  County^ 
Kentucky.   In  Austin,  Students  were  tested  In  either  language  arts 
(language  mechanics,  language  expression)  or  social  studies.   In  Austin, 
all  students  completed  CTBS  form  S,  level  3,  In  their  respective  subject 
area  for  the  first  year  post-test. 

In  Kentucky,  students  were  tested  In  language  arts,  social  studies, 
science,  or  math.    In  Kentucky,  the  first  year  post-test  was  most  often 

CTBS  form  S,  level  -3  The. exceptions.- were.  5Qfflftlfiu.cth. And  fifth  grAde. 

classes  who  were  post-tested  with  CTBS  form  S,  level  2,  and  some  sixth 
and  seventh  graders  who  were  post-tested  with  CTBS  form  S,  level  2,  and 
•  some  sixth  and  seventh  graders  who  were  pre-tested  in  social  studies 
using  CTBS  form  S,  level  2,  biit  who  were  given  CTBS  form  Q,  level  3,  in 
language  arts  for  the  post-test  in  Spring  1975.   Nine  classes  did  not 
have  both  pre-test  and  post-test  in  the  same  content  area^  due  to  a 
staff  error.   The  many  disparities  in  the  level  and  content  of  tests 


ultimately  made  It  Impossible  to  use  the  achievement  data  In  the 
.Kentucky  analyses. 

In  Austin,  for  the  second  year  data  collection,  two  classes 
received  CTBS  form  S,  level  2,  In  math  for  both  pre-test  and  post- test 
(all  other  Aus|jln  classes  used  th6  Gates-MacGlnltle  Reading  Test  In 
Year  II). 

Level  3  was  given  as  the  post-test  In  Spring  1975  because  more  than 
25%  of  the  students  scored  at  or  near  the  ceiling  of  the  Level  2  form. 
In  the  fall  1974.    In  order  to  achieve  comparability,  scores  from  Level 
2  and  Level  3  were  converted  to  extended  standard  scores,  following  ^he 
publisher's  procedure.   Unfortunately,  It  appears  that  this 
"equivalence"  scale  may  not  accurately  equate  the  two  forms  of  the  test, 
for  the  total  Austin  sample  actually  scored  lower  on  this  scale  In  the 
spring  than  they  did  In  the  fall.   While  this  test,  like  all  the  other 
widely-used  standardized  tests  (which  had  been  examined  In  detail), 
bears  only  the  slightest,  most  generalized  relation  to  the  specific 
curricular  content  actually  studied  In  these  classrooms.  It  seems  most 
unlikely  that  the  students  were  really  more  Ignorant  In  the  spring  than 
they  had  been  In  the  fall.   Examination  Indicates  that  the  Level  3  ^est 
Is-  a^  good  deal  -more  dif  f  icuH  than  tevel  2 .  "Our  guess  Is  that  the 
publisher's  conversion  tables  somehow  do  not  fully  neutralize  the  effect 
of  this  difference,  so  that  an  apparent  "loss"  can  appear  when  the  two 
forms  are  used  pre  and  post,  as  was  done  here.    It  was  still  possible  to 
compare  individuals  or  classes  on  their  relative  gain  or  loss,  using 
these  data. 

The  instrument  was  administered  by  a  tester  In  the  social  studies 
classes  (Year  I)  and  the  reading  classes  (Year  II).   All  CTBS 
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administrations  were  In  accordance  with  the  tester's  manual  that 
accompanies  the  tests;  Instructions  were  read  verbatim  from  the  manual 
by  the  tester  who  administered  the  tests.   Students  received  the  CTBS 
test  booklet  and  an  optical  scan  answer  sheet.  Teachers  generally  left 
the  classroom  while  the  students  were  taking  the  tests  although  some 
remained  in  the  room  to  work. 

Interpretation  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills.  This 
instrument  measures  student  achievement  in  lanfuage  arts  (language 
mechanics  and  expression)  or  social  science.   Different  groups  of 

students  were  given  different  tests,  either  language  or  social  science. 

15 

A  high  total  score  Indicates  high  achievement  In  the  subject  matter  of 
the  test  administered.  * 
Sample  Items  —  CTBS.  Level  2  -  Language  Arts.   CTBS,  Level  2, 
consists  of  multiple-choice  questions  with  20-^0  Items  per  subject  area. 

1.  Reading  Vocabulary  -  tests  how  well  a  student  knows  the  meaning  of 
words.   The  student  is  asked  to  choose  a  synonym  for  a  given  word 
from  four  alternatives. 

2.  Reading  Comprehension  -  Is  an  exercise  that  tests  how  well  a  student 
understands  what  he  reads.   The  student' must  read  a  short  passage 
and  then  choose  the  best  answers  to  questions  about  the  passage. 
The  questions  are  presented  In  multiple-choice  format. 

3.  The  Spelling  section  -  measures  the  student's  ability  to  recognize 
misspelled  words.    Statements  appear  with  one  word  underlined.  The 
student  is  asked  to  mark  the  word  right  or  wrong. 

4.  Language  Mechanics  -  tests  the  student's  understanding  of  the  rules 
of  punctuation  and  capitalization.   A  sentence  is  given  and  a 
judgment  about  the  correctness  of  the  punctuation  is  called  for. 
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5.  The  Language  Expression  section  -  measures  the  student's  ability  to 
discriminate  between  forms  of  words  and  phrases  and  to  choose  those 
that  express  a  thought  most  clearly  and  are  grammatically  correct. 

% 

! 

'   CTBS.  Level  2  -  Mathematics.   The  Math  section  Is  divided  Into 
mathematics  comoutatlon  and  mathematics  concepts  and  applications 
sections  with  48-50  Items  In  each  of  the  two  sections.   An  example  from 
each  section  follows: 

1.  Mathematics  Computation 

179  A.  744 

+  430  B.  754 

245  C.  844 

/  D.  854 

/ 

2.  Mathematics  Concepts  and  Applications 
What  Is  the  missing  fraction? 

1/5,  3/15,  ,  7/35     E.  2/10 

F.  4/25 

G.  5/25 

H.  6/30 

CTBS,  Level  3.    CTBS,  Level  3,  consists  of  multiple-choice 
questions  with  20-40  Items  per  subject  area.   The  Item  format  consists 
of  questions,  sentences.  Incomplete  sentences,  and  word  recognition. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  FOR  GRADE  S:    LANGUAGE  ARTS 

1.  Vocabulary:   Accomplish  the  task. 

a.   announce  b.   complete  c.   study  d.  work 

2.  Comprehension:   paragraph—  What  Is  the  best  title  for  this  story? 
a.    b.    c.    d.   

3.  Spelling:   R  ■  right    W  ■  wrong     Winter  is  i^y  favorite  season. 

4.  Mechanics:   Add  -  .  ,  ?  "  That  parrot  Is  trained  to  do  tricks 

,  (needs  a  period)  ^ 

5.  Expression:    Fill  In  word  or  words:   Yesterday  Tom  to  our 

class  a  picture  of  two  old  men. 
a.   brings        b.   bring        c.   brought        d.   has  brought 

Social  Studies  -  Level  3. 

1.  Read  the  passage  then  complete  a  number  of  items  with  reference  to 
the  text. 

2.  Sentence  completion  from  multiple  choice  list  of  completers: 

THE  COST  OF  A  PRODUCT  WILL  60  UP  IF  THE: 

1)  demand  falls  lower  than  the  supply 

2)  demand  rises  higher  than  the  supply 

3)  demand  and  supply  are  equal  and  fall  together 

4)  demand  and  supply  are  equal  and  rise  together 

All  CT6S  tests  are  standardized  on  a  large  national  sample 
(N-212,000)  of  students  from  grades  two  to  ten  randomly  selected  from 
all  states  and  regions  of  the  U.S.,  Including  both  private  and  public 
schools.    (Refer  to  Buros,  Seventh  Mental  Measurement  Yearbook.  1972.) 

Internal  consistency  reliability  coefficients  and  interlevel 
correlation  coefficients  are  reported  for  CTBS  (CTBS,  Technical  Bulletin 
No.  1,  1974,  pp.  41-42).    Form  S,  Level  2,  Language  Arts  test  has 


reliability  (KR20)  of  .62  (language  mechanics)  and  .99  (language 
expression)  for  students  In  late  fifth  grade  or  early  sixth.   Form  S, 
Level  3  (the  post-test),  has  reliability  of  .76  (mechanics)  and  .87 
(expression)  for  late  sixth  grade  administration.  Interlevel 
correlations  for  those  scales  on  the  language  arts  test  are:    r  ■  .68 
(mechanics)  and  r  »  .77  (expression)  for  sixth  graders.   Form  S,  Level 
2,  Social  Studies  test  has  Internal  consistency  of  .87  for  late  fifth, 
early  sixth  graders.    Form  S,  Level  3,  Social  Studies  Ithe  post-test), 
has  Internal  consistency  of  .89  for  late  sixth  grade  administration. 
Interlevel  correlation  of  those  tests  Is  publl^bed  as  r  «  .73. 

For  fourth  graders,  the  Language  Arts  test.  Form  S,  Level  2,  has 
Internal  consistency  reliability  of  about  .93;  for  fifth  graders. 
Internal  consistency  reliability  Is  about  .93;  for  seventh  graders.  It 
is  .93  at  the  pre- test  administration.    For  each  grade  sample  that  was 
post-tested  with  the  same  level  test.  Internal  consistency  reliability 
rises  slightly,  by  .01. 

Internal  consistency  reliability  of  the  mathematics  tests,  CTBS,  , 

s 

Form  S,  Level  2,  for  fourth  graders  Is  about  .94;  for  fifth  graders, 
about  .95;  for  sixth  graders,  about  .96.   Again,  for  each  grade  sample 
post- tested  with  the  same  level  test,  the  Internal  consistency 
reliability  rises  slightly. 

For  the  social  studies  test.  Form  S,  Level  2,  Internal  consistency 
reliability  ranges  from  about  .84  for  fourth  graders,  .87  for  fifth 
graders,  to  .89  for  sixth  graders.    Level  3  reliability  Is  .89  for  sixth 
graders  and  .91  for  seventh  graders,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 
Interlevel  correlation  of  Level  2  with  Level  3,  social  studies  test.  Is 
computed  as  r  «  .73  for  sixth  graders. 
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For  grade  five.  Internal  consistency  (split-half,  K-R  20)  has 
reported  reliability  of  .99  for  the  whole  Level  3  test,  .96  for  reading 

» 

tests,  .95  for  language,  .95  for  arithmetic,  and  .92  for  study  skills. 
For  grade  five,  CTBS,  Level  3  with  the  California  Achievement  Tests  has 
total  battery  vall^dlty  of  .90,  Kith  subtest  correlations  of  .85  for 
reading,  .83  for  language,  and  .84  for  arithmetic. 

Correlations  of  CTBS,  Level  2  with  the  California  Achievement  Tests 
range  from  .70  to  .85  and  as  high  ts  .93. 

Validity  correlations  coefficients  between  the  CTBS  and  the  ' 
California  Short-form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  generally  fall  between  .60 
and  .80.    (Refer  to  Buros,  Seventh  MentaT  Measurements  Yearbook.  1972.) 

Gates-MacGlnltle  Reading  Tests  (Survey  D.  Form  1)  ^ 

The  Gates-MacGlnltle  Reading  Test,  Survey  D,  Form  1,  was  developed 

by  A.I.  Gatds  and  W.H.  MacGlnltle  and  was  published  by  Teacher  College 

Press,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  1972.   This  standardized  reading 

achievement  test  for  grades  4-6  was  administered  In  Fall  1975  and  Spring 

1976  In  the  TLIS.   The  format  Is  multiple-choice,  and  the  time  required 

is  50  minutes  to  one  hour. 

The  Instrument  Is  divided  Into  the  following  three  scales: 

Speed  and  Accuracy  Test.   This  scale  consists  of  36  short 

paragraphs  of  uniform  difficulty.   Each  paragraph  ends  In  a  question  or 

Incomplete  statement  and  a  choice  of  four  words. 

EXAMPLE:    "A  frog's  skin  Is  smooth  and  bare.   He  must  keep 
It  moist  or  he  will  die.   He  lives  near  ponds  and 
streams."  What  does  he  need? 

Bread        Water        Clothes  Waves 
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Vocabulary  Test.   This  scale  contains  50  Hems,  each  consisting  of 
a  test  word  followed  by  five  other  words,  one  of  which  Is  similar  in 
meaning  to  the  test  word.   The  student's  task  is  to  choose  the  word  that 
means  most  nearly  the  same  as  the' test  word.   The  words  gradually  become 
less  common  and  jnore  difftcult. 

EXAMPLE:   BIG  —  little      large      easy      new'  fix 

ULTIMATE  —  awkward    final     demand    (juiet    clever  . 

Comprehension  Test.   This  scale  contains  21  passages  in  which  a 
total  of  52  blank  spaces  have  been  introduced.   Fdr  each  blank  space,  a 
choice  of  five  completions  is  offered.   The  student  must  decide  which 

% 

one  of  the  five  best  Conforms  to  the  meaning  of , the  whole  passage. 
Items  gradually  Increase  in  difficulty. 

EXAMPLE:    "Mother  and  Dad  had  been  shopping.   When  they  ' 
returned,  they  brought  new  skates  for  the  twins. 
The  children  were  very  — 1— -.   They  put  them  right 
on  and  went  —2—-."  .  • 

IJ  Unhappy     Empty     Short     Heavy  Heavy 

2.    Swinging   Skating   Sledding  Walking  Reading 

This  instrument  was. group- administered  to  all  students  in  the 

second  year  as  pre-  and  post-  tests'.   The  test  was  administered  fn 

reading  classes  whUh  met  at  various  40-m1nute  periods  between  8:15  and 

2:45.   The  teachers  generally  left  the  room,  although  some  preferred  to 

remain  and  work  at  their  desks  or  at  ^he  back  of  the  room.   These  tests 

were  administered  as  directed  in  the  Teacher's  Manual  which  accompanied 
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the  Gates-MacGlnltle  Reading  Tests.    Instructions  were  read  verbatim 
from  the  manual. 

The  GMG  has  four  scores:    speed,  accuracy,  vocabu^.ary,  and 
comprehension.   The  speed  and  accuracy  scores  were  based  on  the  same 
test.   The  speed  score  was  the  number  attempted,  and  the  accuracy  score 
was  the  number  correct.   Vocabulary  and  comprehension  scores  were  based 
on  separate  tests. 

It  was  decided  that  since  the  accuracy  score  was  necessarily 
dependent  on  the  number  attempted,  a  ratio  of  the  speed  and  accuracy 
scores  would  convey  more  Information  than  simply  a  gross  accuracy  count. 
It  was  also  decided  that  vocabulary  and  comprehension  were  not 
sufficiently  differentiated  to  maintain  as  separate  scores,  and  that  the 
two  scores  will  therefore  be  treated  as  a. composite.    In  sum,  there  are 
three  scores  from  the  GMG  which  are  being  loaded  onto  the  merge  file: 
gross  speed,  an  accuracy/ speed  ratio,  and  a  vocabulary  plus 
comprehension  sum. 

In  the  first  year,  the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS) 
was  used  as  an  achievement  measure.    It  was  replaced  by  the  GMG  for 
several  reasons.   The  chief  one  was  the  need  to  i;  «  a  reading  test, 
since  the  teachers  preferred  that  we  study  reading  classes  In  Year  II. 
Furthermore,  the  different  forms  did  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently 
standardized;  I.e.,  there  was  a  net  loss  ever  a  year  using  supposedly 
equivalent  forms.    Finally,  the  GMG  was  judged  by  AISD  currlculuir. 
experts  to  be  more  attuned  to  the  Austin  reading  curriculum  and  less  an 
aptitude  test  than  the  CTBS. 

Internal  consistency  reliability  of  the  vocabulary  and 
comprehension  scales  are  reported  as  .87  and  .96  (split  half,  odd/even). 
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The  6ates-MacG1n1t1e's  Technical  Manual  cites  Davis  (1968)  who 
reports  validity  coefficients  of  .78  (vocabulary)  and  .80 
(comprehension)  for  comparison  of  the  Gates-MacGinltle  Reading  Test  with 
four  other  standardized  reading  tests. 

Norms  were  established  by  a  nationwide  standardization  In  1964-65 
using  40,000  students  In  37  communities  (Davis,  1968). 

Interpretation  of  the  Gates-MacGlnltle  Reading  Test.  This 
Instrument  measures  speed  and  accuracy  of  reading,  vocabulary,  and 
reading  comprehension.   A  high  score  Indicates  a  high  level  of  reading 
achievement.    (See  Tables  ACH  1-6) 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 

TABLE  III  -  ACH-1 


AUSTIN  1  AUSTIN  2  KENTUCKY  1 

Cross  Rater:  Correlations 

Ach.  pre  x  BRS-OR  pre  .41  .36  .32 

X  BRS-SR  pre  .30  .14  .21 

X  Academic  Coping  .29*  .47  NA 

X  Socio- Economic  Coping  .23*  .26*  NA 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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VALIDITY  DATA  For 
ACHIEVEMENT 


TABLE  III  -  ACH-2 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    STUDEHT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ACHIEVEMENT 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Acadenlc  Coping: 
Peer  rating 

within 

.001 
.001 

.001 
.05 

1.30 
.96 

.35 
2.73 

+ 

within 

.001 

.42 

+ 

within 

.0001 

6.17 

+ 

L 
XP 

between 

YPQ 

L 

L 

Acadenlc  Coping: 
Self-rating 

within 
L 

mm 

.0004 

1.10 

+ 

General  Coping: 
Self-rating 

between 

0 

.02 

3.55 

General  Coping: 

Self-report 

SSC 

within 

VP 
AT 

\ 

Attitude: 
School 

within 

L 

.01 

.19 
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VALIOm  DATA  FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 

TABLE  III  -  ACIl-2  (cont'd) 
COHSEQUENT  VALIDITY:    STUDENT  CHARACTERTSTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IW  ACHIEVEMENT 


00 
so 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  I 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Attitude: 
General 

between 
XP 

.001 

5.66 

• 

Self-esteen 

within 

.01 
.001 

.23 
.39 

within 

.0001 

1.36 

+ 

• 

XP 
within 
L 

L 

■ 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


TABLE  III  -  ACH-3 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY t    CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  ACHIEVEMENT 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  I 

c»i  t  ecc 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Tine  on  Ti  sk 

-  / 

within 

.05 

.45 

between 

.003 

2.49 

within 

.0009 

2.4: 

XP 

X  P^ 

0 
XP*^ 

Academic  Coping 

within 

.001 

.04 
.04 

1.63 

•  01 

.42 
3.04 

+ 

within 

.0001 

5.7S 

L 

p" 

XP 
betweer 
L 

L 

Socio- Emotional 
Coping 

within 

.001 

1.81 

+ 

within 

.001 
.03 

.87 
1.52 

within 

.0001 

3  37 

 1 

L 

p" 

between 
X^P 

L+ 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


TABLE  III  -  ACH-4 

CONSEQUEHT  VALIDITY:    TEACHER  PROCESS  AFFECTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  OH  ACHIEVEMENT 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSflN  2 

KENTUI 

CKY  1  I 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction- 

COR-KU 

between 

.04 

• 

2.97 

f 

between 

.01 

2.09 

• 

• 

i 

COR-SO 

4* 

between 

T 

.  01 

2. 33 

• 

■ 

C0R-KU*Prete8t 

between 
XT 

.04 

1.23 

*BRS-SR 

between 

.04 

1.03 

within 

.05 

.54 

*Self 
Esteen 

within 
PT 

.04 

.89 

o 

ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


TABLE  III  -  ACH-4  (cont*d) 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;    TEACHER  PROCESS  AFFECTIHG  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  ACHIEVEMENT 


AUS1 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

•KENTUI 

CKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

COR-KU*HOWCL 

NA 

between 

r  r 

nn 
•  UU 

1  •  o  J 

NA 

COR-SO*SSC-C 

between 
PT 

.02 

5.20 

- 

• 

*Self- 
Esteem 

within 
PT 

03 

.41 

i 

'  NA 

between 
PT 

.01 

1.75 

NA 

T^- — 

*Prete8t 

within 
XP 

.01 

.34 

♦Pretest* 
BRS-OR 

within 
XPT 

.04 

.34 

: 

ERIC 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


TABLE  III  -  ACH~5 

PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY!    ACHIEVEMENT  PRE-TEST  PREDICTING  PUPTL  REGRESSED  CHANGE 


AUS' 

riN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V  1  Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

SSI 

within 
L 

between 
L 

.001 
.001 

.61 
8.18 

+ 
+ 

SSC-A 

within 

.001 

.95 

+ 

within 

.02 

.61 

L 

XP 

SSC-C 

within 
XP 
L 

between 
L 

.001 
.001 

.001 

.47 
1.19 

13.71 

+ 
.  + 

BRS-OR 

NA 

within 

L 
XP 
between 

L 

.001 
.OA 

.  j5 

2.66 
.22 

A. 25 

+ 
+ 

NA 

BRS-SR 

NA 

within 
L 

p" 

between 
L 

.001 
.02 

.OA 

1.A9 
.A6 

1.12 

+ 
+ 

NA 

o  7  • 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 


TABLE  III  -  ACH-S  (cont'd) 
PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY;    ACHIEVEMENT  PRE-TEST  PREDICTING  PUPIL  REGRESSED  CHANGE 


AVS1 

riN  I 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  I  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction  . 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Self-Esteeti 

within 

.001 

1.65 

+ 

within 

.01 
.001 

.A5 
15.93 

+ 

within 

.01 

.50 

+ 

L 

L 

between 

xpQ 

L 

- 

- 

• 

• 
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VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
ACHIEVEMENT 

TABLE  III  -  ACH-6 

AUSTIN  1 

Repllcatlve  Validity 
Between  Class  - 

Achievement  Regressed  Change  Predicted  by: 


COR>KU  X 
Within  Class  - 

Achievement  pre  Predicted  by: 

SES  (L)  H7L  .  X 

ETH  (A7C7B)  ^X 

Achievement  post  Predicted  by: 

SES  (L)  R7L  X 

SEX  (F7M)  X 

ETH:    AI  (A7B7C)  X 

All  (A7C7B) 

AvsB  X 

Achievement  Regressed  Change  Predicted  by: 

BRS-OR  (P)  X 

Socio-Emotional  X 
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Unit  Reading  Tests  , 

During  the  second  year  of  the  TLI  study,  for  several  reasons,  the 
observed  classrooms  were  changed  from  social  studies  classes  to  reading 
classes.   As  a  result  of  this  change,  finding  a  criterion  measure  for 
reading  ability  became  a  major  issue.   Within  each  reading  class, 
students  were  reading  at  different  levels  of  ability.  Consequently,  the 
teacher  dealt  with  them  in  separate  sub-groups,  which  used  materials 
designed  for  widely  different  levels  of  proficiency.   The  problem  was  to 
find  a  criterion  measure  that  would  reflect  change  over-the-year  of 
student  progress  in  reading  ability, with  test-items  that  were  closely 
linked  to  the  particular  reading  skills  a  pupil  studied.  Furthermore, 
this  criterion  measure  neev!ed  to  be  one  on  which  all  students  of  all 
ability  levels  could  be  compared.   The  content  of  the  standard  reading 
ability  tests  was  not  at  all  closely  linked  to  the  widely  varying 
curricular  experiences  of  the    tudents  In  the  different  sub-groups. 

In  discussion  with  the  teachers,  it  developed  that  the  different 
reading  ability  textbooks  had  tests  at  the  end  of  each  unit  within  the 
book.   These  "unit"  tests  were  available  from  the  book  publisher; 
however,  the  school  system  had  not  purchased  them,  because  of  funding 
limitations.   The  teachers  wanted  to  use  these  unit  tests,  and  they  met 
the  criterion  Ci  being  sensitive  to  different  reading  iir>ility  levels. 
Therefore,  the  TLI  study  agreed  to  purchase  these  unit  tests. 

The  different  reading  ability  books  inclur^'  /  Images,  Galaxies,  On 
the  Earth  Riders,  Into  New  Worlds,  Exploring  Afar,  and  Discovering 
Treasures.   Most  of  the  unit  tests  in  these  books  included  word 
recognition  and  comprehension  sections. 
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The  unit  reading  tests  were  collected  In  11  classes  In  Year  II  as 
an  experimental ,  criterion -referenced  measure  of  the  amount  and  accuracy 
of  work  accomplished  by  the  pupils  In  the  reading  classes  In  Austin.  An 
average  "percent  of  work  completed"  and  "percent  of  work  done 
accurately"  were  calculated,  across  a  three-month  period.   This  provided 
a  measure  of  subject-matter  mastery,  as  an  alternative  to  pre-post 
achievement  test  gain  as  a  criterion  of  academic  learning. 

Scoring  and  Psychometric  Properties.   The  unit  tests  were 
hand-scored  by  the  TLIS  staff  according  to  the  scoring  instructions  In 
the  test  manual.   Tests  were  returned  within  one  or  two  weeks  to  the 
teachers  who  showed  them  to  the  students,  If  they  wished,  before 
returning  them  to  the  project  staff.   The  breal^down  of  texts  used  and 
the  number  of  teachers  using  each  text  was:    Ex|plor1ng  Afar.  47; 
Mi^lil.  21;  Riders  on  the  Earth.  14;  Into  New  Worlds.  9;  Discovering 
Treasure.  3;  and  Images.  2. 

Several  factors  make  It  difficult  to  use  the  unit  tests  to  measure 
reading  achievement.   First,  for  various  practical  or  judgmental 
reasons,  all  teachers  did  not  give  the  same  test.    In  many  cases,  even 
students  assigned  to  the  same  textbook  took  differtnt  unit  tests.  Since 
the  tests  covered  different  materials,  and  were  not  developed  with 
standardization  as  an  objective,  it  was  difficult  to  make  the  scores  of 
various  tests  equivalent. 

Second,  th    students  using  each  textbook  were  chosen  by  the 
teachers.    There  was  no  guarantee  that  the  teachers  useJ  similar 
criteria  to  assign  students  to  reading  groups.    In  fact,  if  the  criteria 
used  by  the  teachers  were  related  to  the  teacher  characteristic 
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measurements,  an  assignment  variable  could  be  confounded  with  a 
teacher-process  variable* 

Third,  If  the  most  advanced  students  were  placed  together,  as  they 
usually  Mere,  one  could  expect  them  to  progress  at  a  faster  rate  than 
students  In  other  groups.   A  final  problem  Is  that  not  a11  teachers  did 
give  the  mastery  tests  designed  to  sunmarlze  progress  over  a11  material 
covered  In  the  textbook. 

In  the  end,  the  great  amount  of  variability  In  these  measures,  and 
the  small  number  of  classes,  made  analyses  almost  meaningless.  Some 
trial  analyses  were  done.   They  found  no  correspondence  between 
achievement  test  gain  and  unit  test  mastery.   The  unit  test  measures 
proved  unrelated  to  any  teacher  or  student  characteristics.  The 
conclusion  seems  Inescapable  that  criterion-referenced  tests,  by  their 
very  nature,  probably  cannot  validly  be  used  to  compare  the  progress  of 
Individual  students  or  classes  who  study  materials  that  are  scattered 
across  a  wide  range  of  difficulty,  with  different  specific  content. 
Certainly,  such  measures  seem  an  unsuitable  way  to  try  to  compare  the 
instructional  Impact  of  different  teachers  on  their  widely  differing 
students. 


Teacher  Instrument  Descriptions 
Teacher  Biographical  Form 

The  Teacher  Biographical  Form  was  developed  by  the  project 
director.    The  Instrument  consists  of  19  questions  which  ask  the 
teachers  to  provide  Information  about  their  education,  experience,  home, 
and  family.    In  addition,  a  self -assessment  section  of  four  questions 
requests  the  teacher  to  write  short  answers  regarding  wh^t  "you  consider 
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to  be  your  greatest  strength  as  a  person";  "how  do  these  relate  to  your 
effectiveness  as  a  teacher?";  "what  Is  the  most  Important  thing  In  your 
life  today?";  "what  skills  or  aspects  of  your  teaching  would  you 
especially  like  to  Improve?";  and  "what  are  your  plans  for  the  future?". 
This  form  was  completed  by  teachers  Involved  In  the  study  In  Fall 

1974.  New  teachers  joining  the  project  completed  the  Instrument  In  Fall 

1975.  The  forms  were  given  to  the  teachers  to  complete  at  their 
convenience. 

The  Information  provided  by  the  teacher  was  used  to  determine  the 
teacher's  socioeconomic  status  and  was  a  source  for  other  demographic 
Information  such  as  age,  sex,  education,  and  years  of  teaching 
experience.    From  these  aata,  the  teacher's  "family  of  origin" 
socioeconomic  level  can  be  derived.   Although  teacher  SES  was  not  used 
as  a  predictor  In  this  study,  because  of  the  homogeneity  of  these 
samples  of  teachers,  this  Index  may  be  fruitfully  utilized  in  assessing 
the  effects  of  background  on  teacher  characteristics,  when  more 
diversified  samples  are  studied. 

Class  Roster 

Class  Roster  was  developed  for  the  project.    It  was  used  in  the  TLI 
study  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  of  1974-1975,  and  the  fall 
and  spring  of  1975-1976.    It  1s  simply  a  fonn  on  which  teachers  list  the 
name,  age,  sex,  and  ethnicity  of  each  student. 

Teachers  completed  the  form  as  soon  as  t*ilr  class  membership 
became  stable.   They  were  asked  to  fill  out  the  sheet  again  in  February 
as  a  check  for  sex  and  ethnic  group  i/il stakes,  and  to  determine  class 
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membership  changes  before  post-testing,   this  Instrument  was  given  to 
the  teachers  to  complete  and  return  as  they  had  time. 

Student  Attendance  Form 

The  Student  Attendance  Form  was  developed  by  The  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher  Education. 
This  form  provides  a  record  of  each  pupil's  name  and  the  total  number  of 
days  the  child  was  absent  during  the  school  year. 

The  form  was  completed  by  the  teachers  at  their  convenience  and  was 
used  during  both  project  years,  In  Spring  1975  and  Spring  1976. 

Class  Checklist 

The  Class  Checklist,  developed  by  R.F.  Peck,  was  a  set  of  10  Items 
on  which  the  teachers  compared  their  class  In  Year  I  with  their  class  In 
Year  II:    "cooperation  In  groups",  "socially  mature",  "Interesting  to 
me",  etc.   The  Items  assess  both   social  and  academic  behavior.  The 
purpose  of  this  checklist  was  to  estlirate  the  degree  and  nature  of 
similarities  and  differences  between  the  students  In  the  Year  I  social 
studies  classes,  and  the  Year  II  reading  classes,  In  Austin. 

The  Class  Checklist  asked  teachers  In  the  second  year  to  compare 
the  observed  class  of  the  1975-1976  school  year  with  the  observed  class 
of  the  1974-1975  school  year  on  the  10  Items.    The  Class  Checklist  is 
scored  simply  for  a  Similarity  Index,  the  teacher  rating  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  two  groups  of  students  werr  about  the  same.    To  each  Item 
answered  "about  the  same",  a  value  of  1  was  assigned.    Each  Itom 
answered  either  "more"  or  "less"  (and  each  item  left  blank)  was  assigned 
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a  value  of  0.   The  final  score  Mas  obtained  by  adding  the  number  of 
Items  answered  "about  the  same"  and  dividing  by  10.   Thus,  If  a  teacher 
had  answered  all  10  Items  "about  the  same",  her  pair  of  classes  woi^d 
have  received  a  score  of  1.0.    If  she  had  answered  six  Items  "about  the 
same",  would  have  received  a  score  of  0.6.    If  she  had  not  answered  any 
Items  "about  the  same",  the  pair  of  classes  would  receive  a  score  of  0. 

Austin  Year  II  teachers  reported  that  the  students  In  their 
second-year  classes  were  only  26%  similar  to  their  first-year  students. 
Most  of  the  teachers  reported  that  their  second  year  classes  were 
substantially  less  mature  physically  but  more  mature  socially,  showed 
more  Interest  In  school,  were  more  Interesting  to  the  teacher,  and 
behaved  better  in  class. 

Concerns  Questionnaire 

Dr.  Gene  Hall,  of  the  Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher 
Education  at  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  developed  the  Concerns 
Questionnaire  as  a  self-report  Inventory  to  measure  teacher  attitudes 
towaro  Innovations.    The  questionnaire  Is  a  series  of  declarative 
sentences,  which  the  teacher  Is  asked  to  rate,  using  a  Likert-type  scale 
of  one  to  seven,  according  to  Its  relevance  to  him  or  her.    The  11 
teachers  who  were  using  the  Reading  Unit  Tests  were  asked  to  complete 
the  questionnaire  In  February  1976. 

The  following  are  sample  sentences  from  the  original  Concerns 
Questionnaire  developed  for  the  Concerns  Based  Adoption  Model  project: 
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I  am  concerned  about  students'  attitudes  toward  this 
Innovation. 

I  am  concerned  about  how  the  Innovation  affects  students. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  Innovation. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  this  Innovation  Is  better  than 
what  we  have  now. 

The  Instrument  was  adapted  for  use  In  the  Teaching-Learning 
Interaction  Study  In  1975.   A  coversheet  accompanying  the  questionnaire 
explained  to  teachers  that  phrases  such  as  "this  approach"  and  "the 
Innovation"  referred  to  their  attitude  about  the  use  of  "unit  reading 
tests".    Since  the  questionnaire  Is  applicable  to  a  variety  of 
Innovations,  no  modification  of  the  text  was  made. 

The  Instrument  purports  to  measure,  on  seven  Independent  scales, 
the  teacher's  responsiveness  to  the  seven  stages  of  concern  posited  In 
the  concerns-based  adoption  model. 

Student  Time  on  Task 

Each  of  tne  special -study  students  In  each  class  was  observed  for 
ten  seconds  at  a  time,  about  once  each  minute.   The  student's  behavior, 
was  classified  as  on-task,  off-task:    non-disruptive,  or  off-task: 
disruptive.   The  last  kind  of  activity  turned  out  to  be  so  rare  that  the 
latter  two  categories  were  collapsed.   A11  analyses  of  T.O.T.  use  scores 
representing  the  percentage  of  time-on-task  behavior  recorded  for  each 
student,  averaged  over  the  several  observation  periods. 
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Reliability.   The  Intra-class  correlation  for  this  measure  was  .87 
for  four  observers  making  simultaneous  behavior  codes,  on  three 
occasions,  involving  78  students  In  twelve  classes. 

Validity.    (See  Tables  III  TOTl,  T0T2.) 
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TABLE  III  -  TOT-1 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY;     SUTDENT  PREDICTORS  OF  TIME-jJN-TASK  (WITHIN  CLASS) 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KEN  'UCKY,  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

X  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

s.si 

P 

.00 

3.62 

+ 

P 

.00 

3.03 

+ 

P 

.00 

6.01 

+ 

SSC-A 

P 

.00 

2.58 

I. 

P  ^ 

.04 

2.30 

ssc-c 

( 

 \  

P 

.02 

1.72 

+ 

P 

.03 

1.96 

+ 

* 

P 

t — -.  r 

.00 

3.10 

+ 

BRS-OR 

NA 

P 

.00 

4.80 

+ 

NA 

BRS-SR 

NA 

- 

P 

.05 

1.60 

+ 

NA 

• 

Self-Esteem 

P 

.00 

2.88 

+ 

NS 

Achievement 

P 

.00 

6.72 

•f 

P 

V 

.04 

1.84 

+ 

P 

.04 

1.56 

t 
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TABLE  fll  -  TOT-2 

PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY!     STUDENT  TIME  ON  TASK  (TOT)  PREDICTING  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

SSI 

within 

•  OO 

/ 

within 

.  02 

1 .16 

 ^ 

1 

+ 

between 

.  006 

15. 6, 

• 

Xr 

T 

L 

XP 

SSC-A 

within 

.001 

1.88 

4- 

within 

.0006 

3.25 

+ 

between 

.02  • 
.03 

12. 5( 
10.6. 

» 

L 

L 

XP 
P 

f 

~i  — 

SSC-C 

within 

.001  • 
.0004 

3.30 
2.65 

between 

.05 

15.7 

L 

xp"" 

bIs-or 

NA  no  poi 

Jt-tesi 

within 
L 

between 
L 

.004 
.05 

1.69 
4.55 

+ 

+ 

NA  no 

post-tea 

BRS-SR 

NA  no  pp! 

within 
L 

.05 

1.28  ' 

+ 

NA  no 

post-tes 

• 

o 
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TABLE  III  -  TOT-2 

PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY;    STUDENT  TIME  tiH  TASK  (TOT)  PREDICTIttG  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  STUDENT  MEASURES 


t 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V- 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Self-Esteem 

„withln 

• 

.0004 

« 

1.510 

+ 
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.03  „  ' 
-  .03  ■ 

L5.18 
.1.36 

+  • 

« 

L 

L 

Achievement 

within 

V. 

.05 

.45 

\ 

between 

.003 

2.49 

between 
XP 

.02 
.0009 

> 

.2.6 
2.47 

♦ 

XP 

r 

f 

** 

V 

•  • 

• 

1 

V 

1 
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Student 'Evaluation  of  Teaching 

•  The  Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching  (SET)  Instrument  was- developed 
by  D.J.  Veldman  and  R.F.  Peck  at  The  University  of  Texas  Research. and  * 
Developflient  Center  for  Teacher  Education  at  Austin,  Texas.   A  revision 
of  the  original  Instrument  <1970)  was  administered  In  Fall  1974,  Spring 
1975,  Fall  1975,  and  Spring  1976.   The' StT  Is  an  evaluation  of  the 
teacher  by  the  students.   The  students  Indicated  their  agreement  with  a 
set  of  phrases  describing  teacher  behavior,  on  a  Likert  scale. 

For  the  first  year  data  collection  period  (Fall  1974-Sprlng  1975), 
the  SET  was  used  In  essentially  the  same  form  as  developed  In  1970.  *The 
l^our-polnt  scale  was  worded  as:  "Almost  Always  False",  "Often  False", 
"Often  True",  and  "AlmoU  )w^a^ True".   This  format  confused  some  , 
students,  so  It  was  changed.    For  Year  II,  two  Items  were  omitted  ("Is 
not  confused  by  unexpected  questions"  and  "gives  students  a  choice  of 
assignments")  because  they  were  Inappropriate  for  the  school  situation.^ 
Some  words  were  also  changed  to  reduce  reading  difficulties.    For  Year 
II,  the  statejnents  were  placed  first,  each  followed  by  three  boxes. 
These  boxes  were  labeled,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  "yes",  "sometimes", 
and  "no". 

* 

Examples:    Original  (first  year  1974-1975)  ^ 

*  t  . 

t 

"This  teacher  is  never  dull  or  boring."    F  f  t  T 
Revised  (1975-1976) 

"This  teacher  Is  usually  cheerful."   Yes   Sometimes  No 

This  Instrument  was  administered  by  a  tester  in  the  particular 
classes  being  studied  in  both  years.    The  teachers  generally  left  the 
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room,  although  some  preferred  to  remain  and' work  at  their^  desks  or  at 
the  back  of  ihe  room.   The  students  were  given  a  single  sheet  wi^ 
Statements  about  the  teacher,   the  students  were  instructed  in  Year  I  to 

*  « 

circle  one  of  foun  Testers  to  Indicate  how  true  10  statements  were  about 
their  social  studies  teacher' (T,  t,  f,  F).    In  Year  II,  the  students 
were  to  check  one  of  three  boxes  (yes,  sometimes,  no)  toindlcate  the 
applicability  of  the  statement  to  the  reading  teacher's  behavior. 

Other  than  word. meanings,  the  only  question  asked  was  whether  the 
teacher  would  see  the  students'  answers.    This  was  always  answered  with 
a  firm  "no".   This  was  made  clear  In  the  Year  II  instruction  section. 

Scoring  and  Psychometric  Properties.   Analysis  of 'this  Instrument 
(revised  for  Year  II)  Indicated  that  the  test  reflected  a  single 
underlying  dimension  with  respect  to  students'  atl^des  toward 
teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  Item.   Thus,  total  scores  for 

e  ♦ 

Students  were  obtained  simply  by  addinrg  together  the  responses  to  the 

< 

first  s6ven  items,  reverse  scocing  items  3  and  4  In  order  to  have  all 
items  exhibit  the  same  directionality.    From  this,  a  mean  score  for  each 
student  was  derived  by  dividing  total  score ^by  number  of  responses. 
This  enabled  a  comparable  score  to  be  obtained  for  each  student, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  had  answered' all  seven  items. 

In  order  to  enhance  comparability  of  instruments  between  Year  I  and 
Year  II,  mean  scores  were  also  derived  for  each  student  using  only  those 
Items  In ^common  with  Year  I  (Items  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  and  7).    (Note:  In 
Year  I,  items  1,  2,  3,  5,  6,.  7.  8,  and  10  were  totaled  to  derive  the 
students'  scores.)   A  correlation  between  the  two  types  of  scoring  was 
then  obtained.    Results  indicated  a  high  degree  of  similarity  between 
the  two  methods  of  scoring  (pre-test:    r  =  0.97,  post-test:    r  =  0.98), 
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so  the  second  method,  composed  of  Items  In  common  with  Year  I,  was 
adopted.  .         '  .  ^  *  • 

'  During  the  first  year  of  this  study,  the  Student  Evaluation  pf  • 
Teaching  (SET)  had  elglit  Items: 

J  *  * 

0  f 


his'  teacher: 

ftT 

1s  always  friendly  toward  students.,  * 

f  t  T 

knows  a  lot  about  the  subject.  ^ 

ftT 

Is  never  dull  or  boring. 

ftT 

asks  for  students'  opinions  before  making  decisions. 

ftT 

Is  usually  cheerful  and  opt1j[n1st1c. 

ftT' 

is  not  confused  by  unexpected  questions. 

ftT 

makes  learning  more  like  fun  than  work. 

f  t  T 

often  gives  students  a  choice  in  assignments. 

The  scale  was  from  one  (negative)  to  four  (ppsltive).   The  Internal 
consistency  reliability  (coefficient  alpha)  of  the  Austin  first  year 
sample  was  .80  (post  test,  N»1297)  "for  the  total  scale.   The  second  / 
year,  this  measure  was  reduced  to  six  Items  atid^the  scale  was  changed  to 
range  from  one  (negative)  to  three  (positive).   When  the' scores  of  the. 
" common"  teachers  in  the  two  years  were  compared,  their  post-test  scores 
In  Austin  Year  I  correlated  .68  with  their  scores  on  the  post-test  in 
Austin  Year  II. 

Analysis  of  the  Austin  first  y^ar  data  (Fall  1974-Sprlng  1975) 
(N=ca.  1370)  Indicated  that  students'  responses  reflected  a  single' 
dimensl'on  of  "attitude  toward  teachers'!.    Reliability  of  this  instrument 
was  assessed  from  several  sets  of  data.   The  internal  consistency 
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reliability  (coefficient  AlphsJ  of  the  Austin  first  year  sample  was  ^73 
(pre-test,  N=1333)  and  .81  (post-test,  N»1297)  for  the  total  scale. 
Test-reteist  reliability  across^  two  weeks  was  ,78  (pupil  N=51). 

Veldman  has  reported  ari  analysis  that  gives  some  support  to  the 
validity  of  the  original  instrument.    In  a  study  of  50  teachers  who  had 
two  classes,  correlations  across  classes  for  five  scales  which  were 
constructed  from  the  SET  (two  items  per  scalej^  ranged  from  .72  to  .92  • 
(Veldman,  Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching  (RMM-10)  UT  Research  and 
Development  Center,  Austin,  1970).   Testrretest  reliability  was  59.3%  to 
94.0%  for-5rades  K-6  and  67.4%  to  94.0%  for  grades  1-6.  ReliabiliJ^j 
increased  with  increasing  grade  level.  '   '  •  / 

The  norms  were  established  in  1971  with  1,040  students  (K-6)  and 
their  36  teachers,  in  Austin. 

Interpretation  gf  SET.   The  Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching  mb?sures 
the  student's  evaluative  perception  of  the  teacher's  behavior.  Ttie 
items  include  descriptions  of^te^cher  characteristics  and  also  the 
demands  the  teacher  places  on  students.   The  Instructions  ask  the 
.student  to  "tell  what' you  think  about  your  teacher". 

The  SET  instrument  could  be  used  to  generate  either  a  teacher  or  a 
pupil  variable.    It  is  used  to  generate  a  teacher  variable  in  the  TLI" 
Study.    When  used  as  a  teacher  variablie,  the  mean  score  of  all  students 
in  a  class  is  treated  as  a  consensual,  evaluative  description  of  the 
teacher  by  the  class  as  a  whole"".    (Individyal  student's  scores  could 
also  be  studied  as  an  estimate  of  each  student's  idiosyncratic 
perception  of  the  teacher.) 

In  year  I  of  the  TLIS,  \he  scores  on  this  Instrument  r;anged  from 
1-4,  and  in  Year  II  the  scores  ranged  from.O  -  2.    In  both  cases,  the 

/ 
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lower  score  ind.cated  a  negative  attitude  and  the  higher  score  Indicated,  * 
a  posttlve  attitude  toward  the  teacher.,     •  »^  , 

The  SET  measure  ^PPfars  to  be  a  stable  and  valid  reflection  of 
student  reactions  toward  teachers.    Furthermore,  student  judgment  on 
this  measure  appears  to  be  Influenced  by  teacher  behavior  that  should 
logically  affect  such  student  evaluations.   Upon  analysis^  It  was  found 
that. Students  were  not  biased  In  evaluating  their  teachers  by  their  own 

ethnicity,  sex,  socio-economic  status,  or  academic  achievement  level. 

'  .  -> 

Overall,  the  SET  measure  appears  to  be  a  stable  teacher  measure  which  Is 
easily  obtained.    It  proved  to  be  substantially  related,  on  the  teacher 
side,  to  actual  teacheY  behaviors  and,  on  the  st\jdent  s4de,  to 
attltudlnal  changes  In  the  students. 

Bias.   A  s^udy  of  potential  S9urces  of  bias  was  conducted,  using  ^ 
sample  of  3^*  teachers  who  were  In  both  the  Austin  Year  I  and  Austin  Year 
II  sample.      The  possible  sources  of  bias  which  were  Investigated 
included  student  demographic  status  (socio-economic  status  and 
ethnicity),  ability  (achievement),  and  motivation  (attitudes  toward 
school).   This  special  analysis  used  Individual  student's  evaluation  of 
the  teachers,  rather  than  class  mean  scores.   The  results  were  as 
follows:    there  were  no  ethnic  or  SES  effects  on  SET-pre  test  scores,  or 
on  regressed  change  In  SET.    Further,  SET-pre  was  not  affected  by 
student  achievement  level,  or  by  students'  peer-rated  academic  coping 
skills.   The  students  were  not  subjectively  biased  by  any  of  these 
factors  In  their  own  background,  or  In  their  academic  performance,  when 
they  evaluated  their  teachers. 

Validity.    SET-post  correlated  .67  and  .57  with  SSI-post,  in  Year  1 
and  II  respectively.    SET-post  and  How-fhis-Class-Makes-Me-Feel 

0 
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Correlated  ^68  In  Year^l.    These  similar,  but  not  Identical,  attitude 
measures  showed  substantially  the  amount  of  relationship,  to  be  expected 
if  the  SET  were  a  valid  estimate  of  teacher  impact  orf  |he  ftudents. 

SET-post  (class  mean)  correlated  with  the  observers'  ratings  on 
COR-KU,  COR-SP.  and  COR-SI,  .68,  ;54,  and  .47  in  Year  I;  .54,  .45,  and 
.38  In  Year  II.   The  students  and  the  adult  observers  agreed  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  describing  the  teachers,  in  both  years.  Taken 
with  the  evidence  of  lack  of  bi^as,  this  suggests  that  the  students  were 
giving  a  substantially  valid  picture  of  teacher  behavior  and  Its  effects 
on  them.    This  Is  further  supported  by  the  finding  that  the  different 
classes  of  students  in  two  successive  years  agreed  .68  in  rating  the 
same  set  of  33  teachers.'  (See  Table  SET-2.) 

Looking  at  SET  correlations  with  student  characteristics,  the  SET 
was  closely  correlated  with  School  Sentiment  Index  (SSI).  Significant 
correlations  6ccured,at  the  p     .01  level  on  pre-  and  post-test  for  all 
three^' samples,  and  across  years.  Since  the  SSI  is  intended  to  measure 
^student's  attitude  about  school,  it  is  understandable  that  a  student's 
sentiments  about  school  are  highly  connected  to  his/her  evaluation  of 
the  teacher  at  school.    (See  fable  SET-1.) 

In  Austin  Year  II,  the  observers'  rating  of  students'  classroom 
behavior  (COR-P)  also  correlated  highly  with  the  student  evaluations  of 
the  teacher.    Finally,  in  Austin  Year  II »  students  were  asked  to  rate 
how  that  class  made  them  feel  and,  as  expected,  their  feelings  about 
their  class  correlated  positively  (.68,  p     .01)  with  their  evaluation 
of  the  teacher. 

In  Austin  In  both  years,  the  teacher's  age  was  negatively 
correlated  with  the  class*  evaluation  of  the  teacher  (-.43  and  -.47, 
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p   .01).   This  effect  did  not  occur  In  Kentucky,  possibly  because  the 
teachers  were  much  more  homogeneous  in  age  (30-40  years  old)  than  the 
Austin  samples.    In  Austin*  the  older  the  teachers  were^  the  more 
negative  tended  to  be  the  evaluations,  from  the  class,  though  with  e  few 
clear  exceptions.   On  the  other  hand,  class'  evaluation  of  teachers 
corrs'iated  positively  with  >11  but  one  (Austin  Year  II,  COR-SO)  of  the 
observers'  ratings  of  teacher  behavior.  In  s.11  three  samples. 
Partitioning  teacher  behavior  Into  these  three  correlated  styles  did  not 
much  reduce  their  substantial  correlation  with  the  class  overall 
evaluation  of  the  teacher's  behavior.    (See  Table  SET-2 

In  terms  of  predictive  validity,  one  question  Is  "what  pupil 
outcomes  does  a  clans'  evaluation  of  the  teacher  predict?".  As 
expected,  the  SET  class  mean  predicted  student  change  over  the  year  on 
attitudes  about  school  (SSI)  In  Austin  I  (P     .00,  32.75%  V)  and  Austin 
Year  II  (.00,  14.99%  V).    Change  In  students'  scores  on  the  general 
coping  measure,  SSC-C  was  predicted  by  SET  class  means  In  Austin  I 
(p    .00,  12.88%  V)  and  Austin  II  (p     .03,  7,61%  V).    The  class' 
evaluation  of  the  teacher  also  predicted  student  change  over  the  year  on 
general  attitude  towar^^llfe  (SSC-A)  in  Austin  I  (p     .01,  10.50%  V)  and 
Kentucky  (p     .01,  13.48%  V),  although  the  relationship  was 
non-significant  In  Austin  Year  II.    Student  change  over  the  year  on 
self-esteem  (P-H)  was  strongly  predicted  by  the  class  evaluation  of  the 
teacher  in  Kentucky  (p     .00,  23.85%  V).    In  Austin  Year  II,  that 
relationship  was  sianificant  only  for  the  quadratic  form  of  self-esteem 
(SSC)  (p     .01,  11.42%  V);  very  high  and  very  low  rated  teachers  tended 
to  produce  negative  change  in  self-esteem  scores,  while  average  teacher 
evaluations  were  associated  with  positive  change  in  self-esteem  scores. 
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Class  evaluations  of  teachers  did  not,  however,  predict  change  over  the 
year  on  achievement  test  scores.    (See  Table  SET-3.) 

The'^onverse  validity  question  concerns  what  measures  predict  this 
one.   As  expected,  the  strongest  predictor  of  the  students'  evaluation 
of  the  teacher  was  the  students'  attitude  toward  school  (SSI).  (See 
Table  SET-4).   Not  only  did  the  students'  attitude  account  for  the 
majority  of  the  post-test  .variance  In  their  evaluation  of  teacher  (75.4% 
V  Austin  I,  30.3%  V  Austin  II),  but  it  also  strongly  Influenced  change 
over  the  year  In  students'  evaluation  of  teachers  (32.8%  V  Austin  I, 
15.0%  V  Austin  n,  19.5%  V  Kentucky).    Given  that  these  measure 
correlate  highly  and  predict  each  other  strongly,  a  strong  connection 
obviously  exists  between  the  students',  attitude  toward  school  and  how 
the  students  perceive. .their  teacher. 

Another  measure  assessed  the  students'  general  attitude  toward  life 
(SSC-A),  This  measure  showed  an  influence  on  teacher  evaluation  similar 
to  that  of  the  students'  attitude  toward  school  (SSI),  but  the  influence 
was  not  as  strong.  In  Austin  Year  II,  general  attitude  did  not  predict 
the  (unadjusted)  student  evaluation  post-test,  but  it  did  predict  change 
over  the  year. 

The  How-Thls-Class-Makes-Me-Feel  measure,  as  it  logically  should, 
showed  a  strong  relationship  to  the  Student  Evaluation  of  Teacher 
measure.    How  the  students  feft  about  the  class  strongly  influenced 
their  post-test  evaluation  (47%  V  Austin  II),  even  with  all  influence  of 
measured  teacher  behavior  (COR)  removed  (33.5%  V  Austin  II).    How  the 
students  felt  about  the  class  also  strongly  influenced  change  over  the 
year  in  their  evaluation  of  the  teacher  (26.5%  V  Austin  II).    Both  the 
students'  attitude  toward  school  and  how  they  felt  about  the  class 
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Influenced  their  evaluation  of  the  teacher.   Th^se  data  support  the 
desirability  of  using  kindly-understanding  behavior  to  create  a  positive 
attitude  toward  school*  while  teaching  basic  curriculum.     The  children 
then  have  a  more  positive  evaluation  of  the  teacher,  and  they  seem  to 
work  harder  for  the  teacher  and  themselves. 

Students'  coping   behavior  was  measured  twics  from  the  students' 
perspective  (SSC-A,  BRS-SR)  and  once  from  classmates'  persepective 
(BRS-OR).    In  Austin  Year  I,  general  coping  ability  predicted' post- test 
evaluation  of  teachers,  as  did  Austin  Year  II,  peer-rated  coping. 
Coping  behavior  did  predict  change  over  the  year  in  student  evaluations 
of  teachers  (SSC-C:    12.9%  V  Austin  1,  7.6%  V  Austin  11;  BRS-OR:   4.4%  V 
Austin  II). However,  when  the  influence  of  teacher  behavior  was 
considered,  it  turned  out  that  teacher  behavior,  of  all  three  kinds, 
COR-KU,  SO,  SI,  had  more  influence  on  student  evaluations  of  them  than 
did  the  student's  coping  behavior.  ^ 

One  might  expect  the  students'  self-esteem  or  achievement  level  to 
influence  their  evaluation  of  the  teacher;  however,  neither  showed  a 
consistent  or  strong  pattern  of  influence  on  the  post-test  or  change 
over  the  year  in  student  evaluations  of  teachers.   Teacher  behavior  had 
more  influence  on  the  students'  evaluafons  than  either  self-esteem  or 
achievement,  except  in  Austin  Year  II,  where  achievement  predicted 
change  in  student  evaluations  of  teacher  more  than  did  teacher  behavior. 
Overall,  the  SET  measure  of  teacher  behavior  was  not  biased  by  students' 
achievements  in  school.     The  students  seemed  to  evaluate  teachers  on 
their  actual  interactions  with  teachers,  not  on  their  subjective 
feelings  about  themselves  or  their  accomplishment  in  school  work. 
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Relations  to  Teacher  Behavior.    In  all  three  samples,  (See  Table 
SET-5),  kindly-understanding  behavior  had^ relatively  the  strongest 
influence  of  the  three  factors,  on  post-test  student  evaluations 
{20,5%  V  Austin  I,  14.4%  V  Austin  II,  53.3  V  Kentucky).    However,  change 
over  the  year  in  student  evaluation  of  teachers  was  about  equally 
affected  by  these  three  aspects  of  teejcher  beh^pvlor  (see  Table  III  - 
SET-2).    Although  kindly-understanding  behavior  showed  a  slight 
superiority  1n  Austin  I  and  Kentucky;  in  Au;^in  Vear  II, 
stimulating-inventive  teacher  behavior  stnongly  predicted  change  over 
the  year  in  student  evaluations.   Among  thp  predictors  of  change  over 
the  year  in  stuflent  evaluation  in,  Austin  Year  II  (between  class 
analysis),  teacher  stimulatlnigAlnventlve  behavior  Interacted  with 
student  attitudes  (SSI.  SSC-A',  HOWCL)  ^nd  achievement  (6MG-3)  to  predict 
the  change.    In  both  Austin.  II  and  Kentucky,  the  students'     .  ^ 
socio-economic  status  strongly  interacted  with  teacher 
stlmulating-lnventive^ehavior  to  predict  change  over  the  year  In 
students'  evaluation  of  the  teacher  (6.13%  V  Austin  II,  24.8%  Kentucky). 
Higher  SES  level  students  showed  greater  appreciation  for 
stimulating-inventive  teacher  behavior,  in  these  two  samples. 

In  the  cluster  analysis  (see  Chapter  VI),  the  Student  Evaluation  of 
Teaching  was  one  of  the  measures  that  distinguished  teacher 
effectiveness  levels.   This  cluster^analysis  combined  all  the. teacher 
measures  and  found  the  teachers  were  separated  into  three  clusters, 
labeled  High,  Average,  and  Low  Effectiveness.    The  three  observer 
measures  of  teacher  behavior  and  students'  evaluation  of  teachers 
differentiated  these  groups.    This  pattern  replicated  over  all  three 
samples.    The  students'  evaluation  of  teaching  measure  strongly 
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distinguished  a11  three  duster  groups*  in  a11  three  samples.  See 
Chapter  VI  for  sore  details. 

SET  was  influenced,  as  it  logically  should  be,  both  by  teacher 
personality  characteristics  and  by  teacher  classrooin  behavior.   Six  of 

» 

nine  personality  self -report 'scales  showed  effects  on  regressed  change 
on  SET,  P     .05,  In  year  I;  three  of  nine  scales  in  Year  II.  The 
classroom  behavior  measures,  as  would  be  expected,  showed  stronger 
positive  effects  on  SET-change.   The  percentages  of  regressed  change  in- 
SET  explained  in  Year  I  were  COR-KU  5.U,  COR-SO  3.1I,C0R-SI  3.7%.  In 
year  II,  the  figures  were  COR-KU  1.3?^,  COR-SO  ,B%,  COR-SI  2.4%.   All  of 
these,  except  COR-SO  in  Year  II,  fell  below  the  p  »  .01  level.  Both' 
teacher  self -reports  and  observer  ratings  tended  to  confirm  the  validity 
of  the  students'  assessments.  , 

The  SET-pre  individual  scores  (fiot  the' class  means)  did  influence 
student  regressed  change  on  the  several  cognitive  and  non-cognitive 
outcome  measures.    SET-pre  made  a  significant  contribution  (p     .01 , 
1.0%  variance)  to  positive  change  in  attitude  toward  school  (SSI), 
general  attitude  toward  life  (SSC-AO,  coping  skills  (SSC-C),  and 
self-esteem  (P-H).    It  did  not  affect  achieveiront  change;  but,  for 
reasons  discussed  elsewhere,  standardized  achievement  tests,  by  their 
design,  appear  to  be  an  unavoidably  weak  detector  of  individual  teacher 
influence. 

^ach  of  the  kinds  of  positive  validity  evidence  found  in  the 
1974-1975  sample  were  again  found,  independently,  in  the  1975-1976 
sample.  ' 

Overall,  this  study  of  the  properties  of  the  SET  indicates  that  the 
students  were  not  biased  by  their  socio-economic  level,  ethnicity 
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(Anglo,  Black,  or  Chlcano),  achievement  levels,  or  attitudes  toward 
school.   These  sixth  grade  students  were  unpirejudlced  In,  their 
appraisals.   The  students,  as  a  whole,  tended  to  be  quite  objective  and 
fair-minded  in  making  realistic  judgments  of  the  teacher  behavior  they 
observed.   The  results  of  this,  and  of  the  cluster-analysis  referred  to 
In  Chapter^  VI,  Indicate  that  the  Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching  measure 
can  be  taken  as  a  good  estimate  of  what  teachers  are  really  like. 
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Student  Measures 

SSI -Pre 
SSI-Post 
SSC-A  Pre 
SSC-A  Pdst 
SSC-C  Pre 
SSC-C  Post 
BRS-OR  Pre 
BRSrOR  Post 
BRS-SR  Pre 
BRS-SR  Post  ^ 
Self-Esteem  Pre 
Self-Esteem  Post 
Ach  Pre 
Ach  Post 
HOWCL 
SET- Pre 

Teacher  Behavior 

KU 
SO 
SI 

COR-P 
SES 

Day  Abs. 
Grade 

Teacher  agfe 
Teacher  exp. 
Teacher  degree 


.53 
.35 


.21 

•.43 
.26 
.18 


-.13 
-.07 


-.47 
-.43 
-.39 


TABLE  III- 

3ET-1 

u 

SET  CORRELATIONS 

AUSTIN  I 

AUSTIN  II 

^  KcNIULKl 

SET-Pre  SET-Post 

SET-Pre  SET-Post 

•  .77 

.62 

.67 

.36 

.51  .52 

.87 

.55 

.71 

.38 

.37 

.39 

-.06 

.48  .34 

.49 

.16 

.56 

.39 

.22 

.19 

-.05 

.13  -.30 

'.  06 

.29 

.25 

.28 

.23 

.32 

*     .2^  .45 

.33 

.32 

.24 

.05 

.10 

.26  .24 

-.06 

AO 

1  Q 

25 

.23  .1.0 

.31 

.12 

-.53 

.13 

.15 

.22 

.42 

.18 

.32 

.36 

.68 

.75 

.56 

-  .  .56 

'.48 

• 

.55 

.43 

.38 

.53  .73 

.27 

.33 

.19 

.28 

.59  .68 

.40 

.36 

.30 

.35 

.33  .66 

.05 

-.17 

NS 

-.45 
-.19 


.43 
.29 
.04 
.23 
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TABLE  III-SET-2 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY:  EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER 
BEHAVIOR^ON  STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING 


lOR^O 


Austin  I 


Austin  II 


Kentucky 


Teacher  . 
Behavior  / 

Post-  Regressed 
SET  Change 

Post-  Regressed 
SET  Change 

-c  

Post-  Regressed 
SET  Charge 

COR-KU 
COR-SO 
COR- SI 

31%  5% 
11%  3% 
13%  4% 

.J- 

14%  1% 
,  8%  1% 
12%  2% 

53%            'N/A    ^  , 
46%  N/A 
44%  N/A 

All  entries  are  percents  of  variance 
All  entries  are  significant  at  p<.01 
N/A  ■  not  available 
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TABLE  IIl-SET-3  • 
*  PREDICTIVE  VALIDITY: 

STUDENT  EVALUATION 'OF  TEACHERS  AS  A  PREDICTOR  OF  CHANGE  OVER  THE  YEAR  IN  STUDENf  MEASURES 


Student -Measures 


*  =  p  .05 

No  *  =  p^<  .01 

NS  =  non-significant 
Q  -  quadratic  term 


Austin  I  Austin  II  Kentucky 


(Regressed  Change)                                  .  / 

SSI  •                    32.8  15.0  NS 

SSC-A  10.5  '  NS  13.5 

c 

SSC-C  12.9  7,6  NS 

b1iS-0R  NS  4.4*  NS 

BRS-SR  NS  NS  NS 
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Self-Esteem..  '  NS  11.4^  23.9 

Achievement  NS-  NS       •  NS 
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TABLE  III-SET-4 

CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY:     PREDICTORS  OF  SET-POST  CLM,  BETWEEN  CLASS 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect, 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

'  P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

SSC-A,  pre 

L+Q 

P 

.01 

16.1 

+ 

• 

BRS-OR,  pre 

P 

.04 

8.2 

> 

+ 

P 

.04 

10.0 

+ 

• 

- 

SSI,  pre 

P 

.00 

41.4 

+ 

P 

.02 

13.1 

t.  .... 

SET,  pre 

P 

.00 

56TT3 

P 

.00 

31.9 

+  ■ 

Achievement, 
pre  •■\^ 

P 

.05 

16.5 

+ 

SSC-A,  post 

P 

.00 

24.12 

SSC-C,  post 

P 

,  ..00 

24.4 

t 

+ 

Self-Esteem, 
post 

P 

.03 

9.44 

SSI,  Post 

P 

.00 

75.4 

+ 

P 

.00 

30.3 

+ 

I 

ro 
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TABLE  III-SET-4  (cont.) 
CONSEQUENT  VALIDITY:  -PREDICTORS  OF  SET-POST 'CLM,  BETWEEN  CLASS 


I 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

Effect 

P  Value 

rv 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

BRS-OR,  Post 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

P. 

.03 

10.9 

+ 

• 

Acnxevexnenc » 
post 

• 

- 

P 

.OA 

» 

9.6 

+ 

c 

nUWLL 

NA 

.JJA 

NA 

P 

.00 

46.6 

« 

• 

....  .. 

\ 
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TABLE  II-I-SET-5 

VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  TEACHER:    A  TEACHER  MEASURE  (CLASS  MEANS), 

\ 

4  ' 

Austin  1       Austin  2       Kentucky  1 

Construct;  Correlations 

SET  -  CLM  post  X  HOWCL  NA  .68  -  NA 

Cross  Rate;  Correlation 

SET-CLM  post  X  COR-KU  .55  .38  .73. 

X  COR-SO  .33  .28*  .  6s3 

X  COR-SI  .36  .35  .66 


Replicative  Validity; 
Between  Class  - 


) 

SET  Regressed  Change  Predicted  by:  1 


SES*COR-SI(L) 


\ 
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CHAPTER  IV 
METHODOLOGY 


Regression  Analysis  \ 

This  chapter  concerns  the  general  kinds  of  questions  this  study  asks  and 
the  kinds  of  assumptions  which  are  Inherent  In  its  analytic  procedures.  The 
data  analysis  used  a  particular  type  of  regression  model  for  each  question 
asked  in  the  study.   The  chapter  summarizes  the  models  and  techniques  used  in 
the  data  c  slysis  and  describes  the  correspondence  between  the  models  which 
were  tested  and  the  questions  which  were  asked. 

A  statistical  analysis  in  the  social  sciences  is  equivalent  to  the  use  of 
mathematics  in  the  physical  sciences:   It  is  used  to  describe,  refine,  and 
test  a  model  of  reality.   However,  no  analysis  can  ever  prove  the  validity  of 
a  particular  model  of  reality.   The  reason  that  is  true  is  that  there  ere 
always  several  models  which  will  predict  any  given  behavior.   Anderson  (1976, 
page  S)  puts  it  like  this:   "For  any  well-specified  behavior  .  .  .  there  exist 
many  different  automata  which  can  reproduce  that  behavior.   Any  well -sped fled 
behavior  can  be  modeled  by  many  kinds  of  Turing  machines,  register  machines, 
post-production  systems,  etc.   These  formal  systems  art  clearly  different,  and 
in  no  way  can  they  be  considered  to  be  slight  variations  of  one  another."  In 
other  words,  when  we  choose  to  generalize  from  a  descriptive  inference  (for 
example,  people  with  higher*  coping  ratings  performed  better  on  ech1ev«nent 
tests  in  our  saif^le  on  our  Instruments)  to  a  conclusion  (coping  skills 
facilitate  th&  learning  of  cognitive  material),  m  are  doing  fi^re  than 
reporting  our  findings.   We  are  actually  constructing  a  model  of  reality  which 
has  the  prediction,  among  many  others,  that  coping  skills  facilitate  classroom 
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learning.   There  are  two  primary  reasons  that  we  can  never,  with  certainty, 
claim  to  have  proven  one  particular  explanatory  model.   One  reason  has  been 
stated:   there  are  always  competing  models  yhlch  make  the  same  predictions 
(high-achieving  students  are  perceived  by  otJjers  as  having  more  efficient 
coping  skills)  as  the  original  model.   The  second  reason  is  that  it  is  never 
possible  to  test  all  the  predictions  mad&  by  a  particular  model.   The  most  a 
researcher  can  do  is  to  use  the  model  to  generate  a  few  predictions  and 
investigate  whether  those  predictions  are  borne  out.    If  they  are,  the  model 
is  supported,  but  it  is  not  absolutely  proven. 

If  there  are  two  or  more  general  rr»dels  which  are  competing  for 
acceptance  in  any  field  of  study,  it  is  generally  most  advantageous  for  a 
researcher  to  investigate  a  question  for  which  the  different  models  give 
different  predictions.    Such  a  study  serves  to  help  narrow  the  range  of 
competing  viewpoints  in  the  field. 

Any  statistical  analysis  used  to  describe  data  carries  its  (mn  implicit 
model  of  reality  and  has  consequences  for  further  generalizations  which  are 
derived  from  a  study.   The  models  used  in  the  Teaching-LeaRning  Interaction 
Study  have  been  derived  from  certain  general  models  of  classroom  activity  and, 
in  turn,  have  implications  for  what  can  be  state^  about  a  classroom.   Some  of 
these  assumptions  and  implications  will  be  discussed,  along  with  the 
presentation  of  the  analysis  itself. 


Questions 


ERIC 


This  study  explores  several  broad  categories  of  questions.   One  question 
is,  what  are  the  students  like  when  they  begin  the  school  year?  Specifically, 
what  are  the  implications  of  the  demographic  membership  (sex,  ethnicity,  SES) 
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of  the  students  for  other  characteristics  such  as  coping  skill,  attitudes, 
self-este^,  or  achievement?  What  #re  the  Initial  Interrelationships  of  the 
Student  achievement,  coping,  and  personality  variables?  Ultimately,  we  wish 
to  derive  a  model  of  the  functional  Interrelationship  of  different  categories 
of  student  characteristics. 

A  seco'nd  question  Is,  what  Is  there  about  the  students  which  Influences 
their  change  In  the  classroom  over  the  school  year?   Is  a  student  with  low 
c self-esteem  or  low  SES  less  likely  to  gain  In  achievement  over  the  school  year 
than  a  student  with  high  self-esteem  or  high  SES?  What  we  wish  Is  to  develop 
a  picture  of  the  effect  of  several  different  pvsonal  characteristics  on 
student  change  over  the  year. 

A  third  question  Is,  how  does  the  classroom  environment  affect  the  change 
of  the  students,  overall?   The  classroom  environment  Is  affected  by  the 
teacher's  behavior  and  by  the  t^' .es  of  students  present,  among  other 
Influences.    For  example.  Is  a  tea^ner  who  manifests  systematic,  organized 
plassroom  behavior  more  likely  to  have  a  highly-achieving  class  than  a  teacher 
who  is  less  systematic  and  organized? 

A  fourth  question  Is,  does  the  classroom  envlronn^nt  Interact  with  the 
student  characteristics  to  affect  student  change?  We  attempt  to  see  whether 
different  environments  differentially  affect  the  processes  of  change  In 
different  kinds  of  students,  so  that  different  predictions  can  be  made  for 
different  combinations  of  Individuals  and  contexts. 

For  example,  do  we  expect  the  coping  ability  of  students  to  facilitate 
their  achievement  as  much  in  a  highly-systematic-organized  classroom  as  It 
does  In  a  classroom  not  characterized  by  systematic-organized  teacher 
behavior? 

4 
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Finally,  as  a  fifth  question,  we  wish  to  explore  the  etiology  of  the 
classroom  environment.   What  causes  the  teachers  to  behave  the  way  they  do 
within  the  classroom?  Generally,  this  will  take  the  form  of  finding  which 
teacher  characteristics,  representing  demographic  and  personality  variables, 
are  associated  with  teacher  behavior.   For  example.  Is  a  teacher  who  views 
himself  or  herself  as  attractive  more  likely  to  behave  In  a 
kindly-understanding  manner  than  a^  teacher  with  a  less-attractive  self-image? 

Assumptions 

All  of  the  statistical  tests  o^Mnference  are  performed  with  multiple 
linear  regression  models.   This  approach  does  not  necessarily  Imply  any  kind 
of  special  analysis,  since  every  least  squares  analysis-of-variance  procedure. 
Including  correlations  and  t-tests,  can  be  reduced      rrKiltiple  regression 
models.   However,  the  format  of  presenting  explicit  full  models  makes  both  the 
assumptions  and  the  tests  themselves  clearer. 

A  note  about  the  use  of  the  term  "model"  will  be  appropriate  here.    In  an 
earlier  section,  "model"  was  used  to  denote  a  general  picture  of  reality.  For 
instance,  we  could  construct  a  model  which  described  the  way  that 
well -developed  coping  skills  permit  a  student  to  absorb  more  material  in  a 
more  effective  manner.   "Model",  In  the  sense  of  imiltlple  regression,  has  a 
more  specific  and  special i2^d"mea^^klg.   Here,  "model"  means  the  symbolic 
representation  of  the  quantitative  and! quantitative  relationships  which  are 
being  tested  or  controlled.   A  matheitotical  irodel  may  be  derived  from  a 
general  model ,  but  the  two  are  suff icieHtty'd1>\ferent  to  warrant  a 
distinction.    For  example,  a  general  model  mi^t  postulate  that  coping 


Improves  achievement.   A  mathematical  model  derived  frm  the  preceding 
statement  might  take  the  form: 

Ach    •      U  +  Cop  +  El  (1) 
Equation  1  encompasses  the  general  model,  but  It  has  several  built-in 
assumptions  of  Its  own.   It  assumes  that  both  achievement  and  coping  are 
linear,  continuous  variables,  which  are  measurable  In  equal  Intervals.  It 
further  assumes  that  a  change  In  coping  anywhere  along  the  absolute  coping 
scale  win  be  associated  with  the  same  degree  of  change  In  the  achievement 
scale.   Further,  If  equation  1  is  used  as  a  full  or  starting  model.  It  assumes 
that  there  Is  no  other  relationship  between  achievement  and  coping. 

The  way  tests  are  made  for  a  particular  relationship  Is  for  two  model  $  to 
be  tested  against  ea.ch  other.   One  model,  called  a  full  model.  Is  built  Into  a 
(miltlple  regression  procedure  and  used  to  predict  the  criterion.   The  full 
model  contains  the  relationship  under  scrutiny.   The  second  model,  called  a 
restricted  model ,  Is  also  built  Into  a  multiple  regression  procedure.  The 
restricted  model  contains  the  assumption  that  the  effect  does  not  exist.  If 
the  full  model  Is  more  predictive  of  the  criterion  than  the  restricted  model, 
the  effect  being  studied  Is  assumed  to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
prediction  of  the  criterion. 

As  an, example,  let  us  suppose  we  are  testing  the  strength  of  the 
relationship  between  coping  and  achievement.   Our  full  model  Is  equation  1, 
^  which  gives  us  an      (1).   We  use  a  second  model 

Ach     •      U  +  E2  (2)  • 

which  assumes  that  coping  does  not  predict  achievement  at  all,  and  which  also 
yields  an  R?  <2).   The  actual  test  is  performed  using  the  formula 

F(l,r,)  •  (R2(l)  -  RM2))/C{l-R«(l)/(N-2)3  (3) 
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where  "N"  Is  the  number  of  subject?  with  data.   The  details  and  assumptions  of 
the  F-test  and  the  multiple  regression  procedures  can  be  found  In  any  work  on 
multiple  regression,  such  as  Cohen  and  Cohen  (1975),  Draper  and  Smith  (1966), 
or  Kerllnger  and  Pedhazur  (1973).   The  main  point  Is  that  if  there  Is  a 
significant  difference  In  the  predictability  of  two  M/R  models,  the  difference 
in  the  two  models  is  significantly  related  to  the  criterion. 

The  set  of  analyses  in  this  study  has  been  divided  into  stages.  The 
distinction  between  stages  is  aj-tificial,  insofar  as  concerns  any  real 
conceptual  differences  about  the  overall  classroom  processes  we  are  attempting 
to  explore.   Nevertheless,  each  stage  is  primarily  related  to  one  or  another 
of  the  previously  stated  research  questions,  and  the  stages  represent  a 
convenient  way  to  discuss  and  present  the  results  themselves.   Therefore,  the 
stage  division  will  be  used  for  the  presentation  of  the  analyses,  as  well  as 
presentation  of  the  results.   The  stage-to-question  correspondences  are: 
Stage  I  -  what  are  the  demographic  characteristics  which  are  associated  with 
the  personality  and  achievement  characteristics  of  the  students  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  Stage  II  -  which  demographic  characteristics  are 
associated  with  what  changes  over  the  school  year;  Stage  III  -  what  are  the 
general  relationships  of  skills  and  personality  traits  of  entering  students; 
Stage  IV  -  (a)  what  student  characteristics  are  associated  with  what  kinds  of 
change  over  the  year;  and  (b)  what  kinds  of  classroom  environments  are 
associated  with  class  change  over  the  year;  and  Stage  V  -  what  are  the 
environments  and«teacher  behavior  which  affect  the  patterns  of  student  change, 
and  how  are  the  patterns  affected? 
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Under  Ideal  circumstances.  In  a  situation  where  the  effect  of  a  treatment 
Is  evaluated  In  relation  to  another  treatment,  the  groups  or  subjects  on  which 
the  treatments  are  performed  are  equivalent.    In  that  case,  differences  in  the 
outcome  are  equivalent  to  differences  in  gain.   A  natural  classroom  setting 
however,  provides  minimal  opportunity  for  having  equivalent  groups  or 
subjects,  so  the  control  for  initial  differences  must  be  statistical.  The 
simplest  means  of  doing  this  Is  to  take  simple  (post  minus  pre)  differences, 
but  due  to  Imperfect  Pliability  and  other  features  of  testing,  simple  test 
differences  are  not  generally  recommended  as  a  criterion  (e.g.,  Cronbach  and 
Furly,  1971).   The  recommended  procedure,  except  In  the  case  where  It  Is  the 
change  rather  than  the  outcome  which  Is  the  focus  of  Interest,  Is  to  use  a 
covariance  procedure  In  which  the  pre-test  Is  Included  In  both  the  starting 
and  restricted  model.   This  assures  that  any  effect  found  will  be  unrelated  to 
the  pre-test  differences.   Richards  (1975)  advocates  the  use  of  raw  change 
scores  as  being  just  as  accurate  and  more  1nte^pretable,  but  this  view  has  not 
been  accepted  by  most  educational  researchers. 

Another  procedure  which  has  been  advocated  when  covarlates  are  used  Is  a 
correction  for  reliability  (or  unreliability)  of  the  covarlate  (Cohen  and 
Cohen,  1975).   We  will  refer  to  this  procedure  as  a  true  score  analysis.  The 
theory  behind  this  correction  is  that  the  correction  on  the  outcome  is  based 
upon  the  covarlable  scores,  but  that  these  scores  themselves  have  an  error 
component.    It  should  be  possible,  according  to  this  line  of  reasoning,  to  use 
the  measured  reliability  of  the  covarlate  as  an  estimate  of  the  error,  and  to 
apply  some  further  assumptions  so  as  to  create  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
covarlable  correction, 

} 
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Dr.  Thain  Marston  at  the  R&D  Center  for  Teacher  Education  has  examined 
the  Issue  1n  detail.   He  notes  that  the  correction  procedure  for  covarlate 
reliability  Involves  using  Information  from  the  criterion,  which  creates  the 
questionable  situation  of  a  v^lable  helping  to  predict  Itself.   Further,  Dr. 
Marston  has  prepared  an  empirical  study  using  a  Monte- Carlo  technique  which 
shows  that,  in  some  circumstances,  the  true  score  correction  raises  the  alpha 
level  of  the  analysis.    In  other  words,  the  number  of  analyses  which  show  a 
significant  relationship  when  the  data  are  actually  completely  random  Is 
greater  than  five  out  of  a  hundred,  when  It' should  actually  be  no  more  than 
five  out  of  a^^^ijndred.   When  the  Increased  alpha  level  is  taken  into  account, 
the  number  of  significant  results  given  by  the  true  score  correction  Is 
actually  less  than  would  be  found  with  a  regular  analysis  of  cc^arlance,  when 
real  differences  exist. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have  decided  not  to^  include  a  true-score  correction 

r 

In  our  analyses.   Or.  Marston  has  provided  a  preliminary  version  of  his 
manuscript  for  Inclusion  In  this  report.    It  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

^Our  change  models  will  look  like  equation  4,  where  Crit  pre,  the 
pre-test, 

Crit  post    «      Crit  pre  +  Predictor  +  E(l)  (4) 
remains  in  both  the  restricted  and  the  starting  models.   The  effect  of  this  is 
to  use  the  outcome  as  a  criterion,  with  the  assumption  that  all  of  the 
subjects  in  the  study  started  with  an  equivalent  pre-test  score.   Another  way 
of  putting  the  interpretation  is  that  the  predictor  has  an  effect  on  the 
outcome  that  Is  Independent  of  the  relationship  between  the  predictor  and  the 
pre-test.   As  an  example,  if  coping  ability  of  students  were  used  to  predict 
the  achievement  outcome  of  the  students  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  the 
achievement  pre-test  were  not  Included  in  the  equation,  we  would  not  know 
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whether  coping  actuVHy  predicted  achievement  processes  or  whether  there  was 
merely  a  coincidental  relationship  between  the  achievement  outcome  and  the 
coping  ability  because  (a)  the  achievement  pre-test  was  related  to  the 
achievement  post-test;  and  (b)  the  achievement  pre-test  was  related  to  the 
coping  ability  measure.    If  the  coping  measure  predicts -achievement  outcome 
with  the  achievement  pre-test  levels  controlled,  however,  we  can  be  more 
certain  that  coping  represents  a  unique  process  which  is  conceptually  distinct 
from  simple  level -of -achievement  and  therefoi^e  that  its  apparent  effect  on 
achievement  change  is  a  real  one. 
Classroom  Analysis 

The  Teaching-Learning  Interaction  Study  has  from  800  to  1,600  students  in 
each  study  sample.   These  students  are  all  divided  fhto  classes.  Technically 
speaking,  the  individual  students  are  nested  within  classes.  Similarly, 
Individual  classes  are  nested  within  teacher  types.   All  this  means  Is  that 
there  is  only  one  class  in  which  a  given  student  Is  placed,  and  there  is  onl) 
^     one  teacher  to  a  class. 

If  our  conceptual  model  indicates  that  classrooms  have  po  unique  effect 
on  students,  we  can  Ignore  the  class  grou0ngs,  since  they  would  merely 
reflect  the  individual  findings.   However,  r^st  educational  models  assun«  that 
the  classroom  does  have  an  effect.    In  this  case,  it  becomes  Important  to  take 
the  classroom  into  account  tn  the  analysis. 

In  order  to  examine  the  multitude  of  conceptual  questions  with  respect  to 
classroom  data,  at  least  three  conceptually  and  procedurally  distinct  types  of 
analyses  may  be  employed,  each  pertaining  to  a  substantively  different 
question.    *  \^ 

1.   Analysis  at  the  Individual  or  general  level.   This  analysis  ignores 
the  placement  of  children  in  particular  classrooms.   Outcome  scores  at  the 
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Individual  level  are  used,  regardless  of  the  classroom  In  which  the  student  Is 
placed.   The  results  of  this  kind  of  analysis  provide  Information  on  the 
relationship  of  var^lables  across  the  total  samplei  pooling  children  across 
classes.   This  is  the  typical /approach  utilized  In  most  earlier  studies  of  the 
effects  of  child  variables  on  outcomes  of  schooling.   This  analytic  approach 
answers  the  following  question:   Does  the  response  to  a  treatment  or 
Instructional  condition  depend  on  the  Individual  student's  aptitude  or 
characteristic?  A  typical  M/R  model  for  a  general  analysis  is  represented  by 
equation  5,  where  only  the' individual  students'  scores  are  entered  and  there 
Is  no  class  information.  '  ^ 

Ach  U  ♦  Cop  +  El  \  (5)  ^ 

2.   Between°class  analysis.   The  data  for  this  analysis  are  assessed  at 
the  classroom  level.   The  scores  are  expressed  ^  class  means  ol° pupil 
variables,  or  as  the  teacher's  scores  on  a  variable  that  describes  how  he/she 
treats  the  class  as  a  whole.   Two  approaches  to  the  analysis  are  possible: 
(a}  assigning  a  class  mean  to  each  student,  thereby  weighting  each  mean  by 
cUss  size*,  and  (b)  using  just  one  class  mean,  which  does  not  weight  the  score 
for  class  size.    In  most  cases,  the  two  methods  yield  similar  results.  In 
this  project,  we  have  decided  not  to  weight  the  means  by  class  size.  The 
between-class  analysis  answers  the  question^  Does  the  class,  as  a  unit, 
respond  to  treatment  differentially,  depending  on  its  average  entry  level  on 
the  predictor  variable? 

The  between-class  analysis  is  appropriate  when  one  Is  assessing  the 
overall  effect  of  a  classroom  type,  teacher  style,  or  lesson  plan.    In  these 
cases,  one  Is  Interested  in  overall  class  gains  or  losses,  while  ignoring  the 
individual  variations  within  a  class^   If  a  school  system  H  evaluating  the 
usefulness  of  a  particular  curriculum  or  a  unique  teaching  approach,  the 
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overfill  class  gain  or  loss  would  be  their  focus  of  Interest,  even  If  some  of 
the  Individuals  In  the  classes  differed.   The  reason  Is  that  the  class  as  a 
whole  Is  by  assumption,  exposed  to  the  same  condition,  and  so  the  treatment 
must  be  either  accepted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  the  class  results,  rather 
than  Individual  results.. 

One  Important  possibility,  which  was  not  explored  In  this  study.'  Is  to 
assess  the  use  of  different  behavior  by  the  same  teacher  toward  different 
students  In  the  same  class.   For  example,  a  teacher  might  be  more  structured 
toward  a  low-coping  student  at^  more  flexible  with  a  high-coping  student. 
Such  an  approach  by  the  teacher.  If  carried  out  systematically,  would  make  a 
focus  on  the  class  as  a  whole  less  Important  and  less  Explanatory  than  Is 
assumed  for  the  between-class  analysis.     Indeed,  the  use  of  such  a  technique 
by  a  teacher  would  Itself  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  class  treatment. 
It  could  be  evaluated  In  comparison  to  a  treatment  In  which  a  teacher 
presented  a  more  consistent  style  to  all  students.   The  criterion  for  such  a 
test  would  be  the  effect  on  the  class  as  a  whole. 

One  problem  with  such  an  approach  Is  highlighted  by  studies  such  as 
Symonds  (1955)  and  Ryans  (1960)  which  show  that  teachers  tend  to  act  in  an 
Individually  consistent  pattern:   "good"  teachers  like  students  and  are  f^lr 
but  firm,  while  "less  effective"  teachers  do  not  like  students,  are  arbitrary, 
or  favor  certain  stud^s  In  a  visible  manner.    If  such  Individual  stability 
is  tru9  (It  was.  In  this  study;  see  Chapter  V),  It  might  be  more  efficacious 
for  educators  to  concentrate  on  a  teacher's  overall  style  rather  than  on 
particular  behavior  toward  particular  students.   With  one,  limited  exception, 
a  comparative^ test  of  these  two  approaches  was  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
present  study.   The  choice  was  made  to  record  teacher  behavior  with  respect  to 
the  class  as  a  whole.    (The  exception  was  the  Interviewer  ratings  In  Austin  II 
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of  the  teachers*  diagnostic  skill,  prescriptive  skill,  and  follow-through 
treatment  of  ea^h  of  this  special  sample  of  students  whose  behavior  was 
Individually  recorded  by  the  classroom  observers.   These  ratings  of 
student-specific  teacher  behavior  have  not  yet  been  analyzed  due  to 
restrictions  of  funding.   They  could  be  analyzed  to  find  their  relationship  to 
individual  student  outcomes,  including  possible  effects  of  student 
socioeconomic  status  and  ethnicity.) 

The  analysis  performed  for  a  between-class  test  is  illustrated 'by 
equation  6,  where  "Ach  mean  is  a 

Ach  mean    «      U  +  Cop  mean  +  E(l)  ,  (6) 
vector  of  the  class  mean  achievement  scores,  and  Cop  mean  is  a  vector  of  the 
class  mean  coping  scores.   The  number  of  data  points  in  a  vector  is  equal  to 
the  number  of  classes,  rather  than  the  number  of  ^students. 

3.    Pooled-withfn-cUss  or  relative-standing  analysis.    In  this  approach, 
•  the  unit  of  analysis  is  an  individual  student  score,  expressed  as  a  deviation 
from  the  class  mean.   Although  individual  sludent  scores  are  utilized,  the 
conceptual  question  answered  by  this  analysis  is  substantively  different  from 
the  questions  addressed  by  the  other  two  approaches.   The  within-class 
analysis  answers  the  following  question:    Does  the  outcwne  of  the  student 
depend  on  where  the  student  stands  in  relation  to  other  students  in  his  class? 
For  example,  a  student  who  is  very  high  on  coping  with  respect  to  the  others 
in  a  low-coping  class  may  have  a  higher  achievement  score  than  a  student  with 
the  same  coping  score  who  is  in  a  high-coping  class,  and  who  therefore  is  not 
higher  in  coping  skills  than  irrast  of  the  other  students  in  his  class.   Such  a 
finding  might  be  Interpreted  in  terms  of  a  within-class  dynamic;   for  example, 
superior  achievement  might  be  caused  by  the  desire  of  a  relatively  competent 
student  to  remain  at  the  top  of  his  class,  in  contrast  to  the  weaker 
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motivation  of  a  student  who  Is  about  average  for  his  class,  with  little  hope 
of  rising  to  the  top. 

In  the  w1  thin-el  ass  analysis,  the  differences  b,etween-c1  asses  are 
controlled  or  levelled,  so  that  It  Is  only  the  position  of  the  student  within 
that  student's  own  class  which  Is  examined  as.  a  predictor.  A  withln-class 
analysis. Is  Illustrated  by  the  comparison  between  the  models  represented  In 
equations  7  and  8.   Note  that 

Ach    •      U  +  Classl  +  Class2  +  ...  +  Classn  +  Cop  +  E(l)  (7) 
Ach    «      U  +  Classl  +  Class2  +  .;.  +  Classn  +  E(2)  -  (8) 
the  achievement  and  coping  vectors  contain  one  score  per  pupil  and  that  the 
class  vectors  (Classl,  Class2,  ...)  carry  the  Information  of  whether  a  student 
Is  In  a  particular  class  or  not.   A  class  vector  contains  a  "T  for  a  student 
If  the  student  Is  In  the  class,  and  a  "0"  otherwise,   the  procedure  Is,  very 
roughly,  conceptually  equivalent  to  adding  or  subtracting  a  score  for  each 
student  In  a  class  so  as  to  make  all  the  cUss  means  equal. 

It  Is  worthwhile  to  explore  the  relationships  between  the  within-class 
and  between-class  analyses. 

Within-  and  Between-Class  Analyses: 
Distinctions  and  Trial  Interpretations 

What  Is  here  termed  a  gw>neral  analysis  does  not  use  class  distinctions  at 
all.   The  whole  sample  of  subjects  Is  treated  as  a  single  group, 
differentiated  only  by  their  score  on  the  predictor  variable.  The 
between-class  analysis  uses  only  the  class  means:    individual  scores  within 
each  class  are  not  used  In  the  analysis.   Finally,  the  within-class  analysis 
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uses  only  the  relative  posUlon  of  the  student  within  the  class*  In  effect, 
the  class  mean  differences  are  removed. 

The  criterion  variance  for  the  sample  as  a  whole  can  be  divided  Into  two 
separate  components:   between-class  and  w1 thin-class.   The  analysis  of  the 
withln-class  effects  determines  how  much  of  the  withlh-class  criterion 
variance  can  be  explained  by  the  withln-class  predictor  variance.  Similarly, 
the  between-class  analysis  determines  how  much  of  the  between-class  criterion 
variance  Is  explained  by,  the  between-class  predictor  variance.   Thus,  the 
total  criterion  variance  that  can  be  explained  by  the  between-class  and 
withlp-class  analyses  Is  equal  to  the  variance  that  potentially  can  be 
explained  by  the  general  analysis.    It  does  not  follow  that  the  amount  of 
variance  actually  explained  In  one  predictor.  In  the  general  analysis.  Is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  variance  actually  explained  by  the  between- 
and  within-class  analyses  of  the  effects  of  that  one  predictor  on  the 
criterion.    (Some  of  the  criterion  variance  remains  unexplained  by 
either  analysis,  on  any  one  predictor.)   The  general  analyses  will  not  equal 
the  sum  of  the  between-  and  withln-class  analyses,  in  terms  of  the  total 
variance  accounted  for,  if  the  regression  slopes  of  the  between-  and 
within-class  relationships  are  different.   Thus,  the  sum  of  the  between-  and 
within-class  analyses  presents  c  limiting  case  for  the  variance  accounted  for 
by  the  general  analysis.   This  information  leads  to  the  following 
generalization:    it  is  likely  that  if  the  general  analysis  proves  significant, 
either  the  withln-class  or  between-class  analysis  will  be  significant. 
Conversely,  it  Is  not  the  case  that  a  significant  between-class  or 
within-class  finding  will  presage  a  significant  general  finding. 

The  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal  Is  "what  do  the  between-class  and 
withln-class  analyses  tell  us  that  the  general  analysis  does  not?", 
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There  are  three  types  of  effects  which  may  occur:    contextual,  class*  and 
general.   A  contextual  effect  can  bt  described  as  an  effect  ^hlch  occurs 
within  a  class,  regardless  of  other  classes.   One  example  of  a  contextual 
effect  would  be  the  case  In  which  the  students  in  every  class  In  a  school  line 
up  according  to  height.   A  student  i^ho  Is  4' 5"  In  one  class  may  be  the  tallest 
person  In  that  class,  but  would  be  one  of  the  shorter  people  In  a  class  In 
which  the  average  height  Is  5*5".    If  we  have  a  measure  of  physical 
ascendancy,  or  Interpersonal  aggressiveness,  we  might  very  well  find  that  the 
measure  is  related  to  the  height  of  a  student  with  respect  to  that  student's 
class.    A  dynamic  to  explain  such  a  finding  would  be  that  taller  people  tend 
to  dominate  shorter  people  with  whom  they  associate  closely.    If  we  assun^ 
that  the  different  classes  are  relatively  independent  from  one  another  in  the 
Internal  interactions  of  their  students,  we  would  find  that  classes  with 
taller  average  height  do  not  have,  on  the  average,  a  higher  degree  of 
ascendancy. 

If,  however,  it  happens  that  students  Interact  minimal ly  within  classes 
but  tend  to  mingle  outside,  we  might  find  that  the  absolute.  Individual  height 
of  the  students  is  related  to  ascendancy,  regardless  of  the  mean  height  of  the 
class  within  which  a  student  works.    We  would  find  that  classes  which  have 
taller  averages  have  taller  students  In  them  and  consequently  more  students 
with  higher  ascendancy  scores.   Therefore,  those  classes  with  taller  averages 
will  have  higher  ascendancy  averages.  Just  as  the  taller  students  within  any 
given  class  will  tend  to  have  higher  ascendancy  scores  than  other  Individuals 
feiithin  that  class.    Both  these  effects  will  occur,  although  the  class  and  the 
student  makeup  of  the  class  are  both  Irrelevant.   This  Is  the  general  case. 

The  class  effect  alone  could  occur  In  a  school  with  a  strong  competitive 
tradition.   Within, classes,  students  are  supportive  of  each  other  and 
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ascendancy  Is  discouraged,  but  a  fierce  competition  thrives  between  classes. 
In  this  case,  the  height  of  a  class  Is  likely  to  be  an  advantage  in  its 
contests  with  other  classes,  but  no  ascendancy  effect  would  appear  within 
classes,  due  to  the  height  of  a  student  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  his  class. 

Thus,  we  have  three  different  possible  effects:   a  contextual 
(within-class),  a  class  (between-class),  and  a  general  (Without  regard  to 
class)  effect.   The  corresponding  findings,  when  a  statistical  analysis  is 
performed,  are*,    (a)  within-class;  (b)  between-class;  and  (c)  both 
between-class  and  with1h<'Cla£S. 

DifficuUies  of  Interpretation 

A  complex  world  such  as  the  one  in  which  we  are  living  seldom  provides 
simple  examples.   We  not  only  have  to  consider  the  three  cases' just  discussed, 
but  we  must  take  in^o  consideration  the  possibility  that  different 
combinations  will  appear.   We  must  also  decide  whether  the  general  analysis 
(without  class  distinctions)  adds  any  Interpretive  power,  or  whether  we  are 
better  off  using  just  the  between-  and  within-class  analysts. 

We  have  previously  used  the  example  of  the  relationship  of  height  to 
assertlveness.   This  example  had  the  advantage  of  presenting  processes  which 
are  easily  visualized.   The  disadvantage  of  this  particular  example  is  that 
the  variables  are  not  related  to  the  variables  in  this  study.   So,  to  come 
closer  to  the  subject  matter  under  scrutiny,  we  will  hereafter  use  as  an 
example  the  possible  effects  of  student  coping  skill  on  achievement. 

The  first  problem  with  which  we  must  deal  is  to  answer  the  question  "Wjiat 
do  our  statistical  findings  tell  us  about  what  takes  place  in  the  classroom?". 
Can  we  look  at  our  pattern  of  findings  and  tell  the  manner  in  which  coping 
affects  achievement?   For  example,  if  we  find  that  coping  significantly 
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affects  achievement  outcome,  both  within-  and  between-cl asses,  can  we  say  that 
coping  is"^  student  a  priori'  factor  whose  effects  are  not  modified  by  class 
grouping? 

It  turns  out  that  we  cannot.  As  was  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  there  are  many  kinds  of  process  sequences  which  could  cause  a  given 
set  of  statistical  findings.   For  instance.  It  may  be  that  differences  in 
coping  skills  within  a  cUss  ^^ause  high  coping  students  to  approach  material 
differently  from  low  coping  students;  while  class  differences  In  coping  skills 
may  cause  teachers  to  give  different  presentations  of  material  to  different 
classes.   In  this  case,  both  between-  and  within-class  effects  will  appear, 
but  the  class  context  and  class  groupings  do  make  a  difference. 

To  summarize,  we  distinguish  between  general  effects  and  effects  which 
occur  as  a  result  of  within-class  or  between-class  processes.   General  effects 
are  usually  determined  prior  to  class  grouping.    If  coping  skills  described 
the  ways  in  which  students  approached  subject  matter,  and  If  the  manner  of 
approach  for  each  student  were  determined  prior  to  the  start  of  classes,  the 
achievement  due  to  coping  would  be  just  as  predictable  if  students  worked  by 
themselves.   Conversely,  if  the  students'  position  within  the  class  Is  a 
determinant  of  achievement,  one  would  have  to  know  the  position  of  the  student 
within  the  class.    For  example,  a  student  who  is  higher  in  classroom  coping 
may  get  more  reinforcement  within  the  class  and  put  more  effort  into  learning. 
In  this  case,  one  cannot  make  a  totally  valid  prediction  from  the  student's 
a  priori  coping  score,  but  must  wait  to  see  to  which  class  the  student  is 
assigned  and  what  his  rank  is  in  that  class. 

Similarly,  a  class  effect  appears  when  there  is  some  treatment  applied  to 
the  class  as  a  whole,  or  when  the  different  Interactional  dynamics  of 
different  classes  affect  the  students  in  systematically  different  ways. 
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We  have  distinguished  between  the  general  case,  the  w1 thin-class  case, 
and  the  between-class  case.   Can  the  statistical  analyses  tell  us  which  model 
of  the  classroom  processes  Is  correct?  NO!   A  finding  that  both  the 
between-class  and  the  withln-class  analyses  are  significant  may  mean  a  general 
effect,  or  independent  class  and  context  effects,  or  both.    In  fact,  there  Is 
no  combination  of  statistical  results  which  Is  not  consistent  with  at  least 
two  models  of  classroom  or  student  dynamics.   Table  1  presents  a  lUt  of 
different  models  of  processes  and  the  statistical  findings  which  correspond  to 
each  model.   Note  that,  in  several  cases,  two  of  the  explanatory  models  result 
In  the  same  statistical  findings. 
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TABLE  IV-1 

CORRESPONDENCE  0^  CLASSR0(»4  MODELS  AND  STATISTICAL  FINDINGS 


Model 

1.   A  general  effect 
exists. 


3. 


4. 


Finding 

Both  the  between-cUss 
and  Mithln-class  analyses 
are  significant. 


2.  No  general  effect  Is 
present,  both  within' 
and  between-class 
effects  exist. 


Both  the  between-class 
and  within-class 
analyses  are 
significant. 


A  general  effect 
exists,  but  a 
between-class  effect 
in  the  opposite 
direction  also 
exists. 


Only  the  within-class 
analysis  appears 
significant. 


A  within-class 
effect  is  present, 
but  no  between  or 
general  effects 
exist. 


Only  the  within-class 
analysis  appears 
significant. 


Hypothetical  Example 

The  coping  skills  of  a 
student  are  determinants 
of  the  capability  of  the 
student  to  learn 
material*  As  a  result, 
students  In  a  class  do 
much  better  when  they 
have  higher  coping 
skillsi  and  classes  with 
high  coping  skills  do  ^ 
better  than  other 
classes  with  lower  mean 
coping  skills. 

There  Is  no  general 
effect  on  coping. 
However,  high  coping 
classes  provide  a  better 
learning  atmosphere. 
Also,  students  within 
classes  who  find  them- 
selves more  comfortable 
than  most  of  the  others 
fn  a  class  tend  to  be 
more  motivated  to  learn. 

As  In  model  1, 
coping  skills  are  an 
Important  determinant  of 
learning.  However, 
teachers  with  lower- 
coping  classes  have  put 
extra  effort  into 

?etting  their  classes  to 
earn  the  material;  the 
effort  of  the  teachers 
acts  counter  to  the  mean 
coping  differences 
between  classes. 

There  Is  a  dynamic 
within  each  class 
affecting  the  students. 
The  higher  copers  find 
the  class  atmosphere 
rewarding  and  are 
motivated  to  learn. 
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5. 


6. 


7, 


A  between-class 
effect,  only,  Is 
present. 


Only  the  between-class 
analysis  appears 
significant. 


A  general  effect  Is      Only  the  between-class 
present,  along  w1tt<      analysis  appears 
a  withln-class  effect  significant. 
In  the  opposite 
direction. 


A  general  effect  Is 
present,  along  with 
within-  and  between- 
class  effects  In  the 
opposite  direction 
from  the  general 
effect. 


8.    No  effects  occur. 


There  are  no  signifi- 
cant findings. 


There  are  no 
significant  findings. 


One  the  rewarding 
aspects  Is  that  they  get 
along  better  than  most 
of  the  other  students. 

The  class  as  a  whole  Is 
affected  by  the  class 
coping  mean.  Higher 
coping  classes  present 
an  atmosphere  which  Is 
more  facllltatlve  of 
learning  than  lower 
coping  classes  (less 
talking,  disturbances, 
etc.). 

Coplno  skills 
facilitate  learning,  In 
general •  However, 
teachers  attempt  to  help 
students  with  low  coping 
skills  by  giving  them 
extra  time  and  help. 
This  counteracts  the 
withln-class  effects  of 
coping. 

Coping  has  a  general 
facllltatlve  effect  on 
learning.  However, 
teachers  not  only  push 
harder  for  "low-coping 
classes  (between-class), 
but  also  give  extra 
attention  to  low-coping 
stufients  within  classes. 

Coping  Is  not  correlated 
with  achievement  outcome 
In  any  way. 
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TABLE  IV-2 

Bttween-class  Ui thin-class 

analj^sls  significance     analysis  significance 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


6. 


NOTES: 


Indicates  a  positive  slope 
Indicates  a  negative  slope 


Interpretation 

No  class  or  context 
effects 

Class  effects 

Context  effects 

Within-  and  between- 
class  effects  are  In 
the  same  direction. 
Class  and  context 
effects  cannot  be 
discerned.  Inter- 
pretation is  at  the 
level  of  the 
Individual  pupil. 

Ulthin-  and  between- 
class  effects  are  In 
different 

directions.  Both  a  ^ 
class  ^hd  a  context 
effect  are  assutned. 


0"  Indicates  the  effect  was  not  significant 

"Class  effect"  Indicates  that  being  In  one  class  hKs  a -different 
effect  on  the  outcome  that  being  In  another  class 

« 

"Context  effect"  Indicates  a  withln-class  effect  such  that  being 
above  the  class  mean  on  the  predictor  In  one's  class  has  a  different 
effect  on  the  outcome  than  being  below  the  mean  on  the  predictor 
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The  model  pairs  1  and  2»  3  and  4,  5  and  6,  and  7  and  8  show  the  same 
patterns  of  significant  findings,  but  for  different  reasons.  The  choice 
between  one  of,  say,  two  possible  explanatory  models  (such  as  1  versus  2}  has 
to  depend  on  the  availability  and  weight  of  external  evidence,  either  within 
the  study  or  In  the  research  literature.  The  researcher  may  also  use  a 
theoretical  framework,  consistent  w1th.prev1ous  research,  to  Interpret  the 
findings.  For  example,  the  researcher  may  postulate  that  a  variable  such  as 
achievement  Is  Ruch  more  likely  to  result  from  long-term  experience  than  from 
a  short-term  exposure  and  thus  Is  more  likely  to  be  a  general  process  than. a 
combination  of  between-  and  withln-class  effects.  The  next  step,  obviously. 
In  such  a  case.  Is  to  plan  further  studies  which  will  distinguish  between  the 
theory  of  the  researcher  and  «ny  other  theory  which  has  strong  plausibility 
and  which  Is  also  consistent  with  the  findings  of  the  study. 

Five  Instances  will  be  considered  for  further  exposition:   (a)  neither 
the  w1th1n-class  nor  between-class  effect  Is  significant  (case  1  In  Table  2), 
(b)  a  significant  between-class  effect  (case  2  In  Table  2);  (c)  a  significant 
withln-class  effect  (case  3  In  Table  2)i  (d)  both  between  and  within  effects. 
In  the  same  direction  (case  4  In  Table  2);  and  (e)  both  between  and  within 
effects.  In  opposite  directions  (cases  5  and  6  in  Table  2).   Each  Instance 
will  be  described  separately.  A  hypothetical  example  will  also  be  given  with 
each  Instance,  along  with  possible  Interpretations.   For  continuity,  the  same 
example  will  be  used  for  each  Instance.   The  example  will  be  peer-rated 
classroom  coping  (BRS-OR)  predicting  regressed  gain  In  achievement.  An 
Interaction  example  will  also  be  given,  using  teacher  COR-SI 
(stlmulatlng^nventlve)  by  BRS-OR  (coping  skill),  predicting  achievement  gain. 

Instance  li   Neither  the  within-  nor  the  between-class  effects  are 
significant.   As  previously  stated.  It  Is  unlikely  that  In  this  case  the 
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general  analysis  would  produce  a  significant  finding,  but  even  if  It  did  there 
Is  no  way  to  Interpret  It,  without  other,  external  evidence.   (See  case  2  In 
Table  1.) 

Instance  2;   Between-class  effects,  only,  are  significant.  This  result 
indicates  that  the  class  as  a  whole  had  an  effect.   If *the  effect  Is  positive, 
a  class  with  a  high  class  mean  on  the  predictor  variable  will  be  expected  to 
have  a  high  mean  on  the  outcome  variable.  Although  such  a  finding  does  not 
necessarily  extend  to  every  Individual  In  the  class,  the  fact  that  no 
within-class  effect  appeared  Indicates  that  something  about  the  class  as  a 
whole  significantly  affected  the  outcome.   Therefore,  the  finding  would 
indicate  that  some  kind  of  class  process  was  operating  which  was  Influenced  by 
the  mean  score  on  the  predictor,  although  It  may  not  necessarily  have  been 
solely  determined  by  that  predictor  variable  (it  could  be  an  external  variable 
that  affects  both  the  predictor  and  the  criterion). 

For  example,  one  can  say  that  the  higher  the  class  mean  on  peer-rated 
coping,  the  higher  the  class  mean  on  achievement  gain.   There  could  be  any  of 
several  possible  reasons  for  such  an  effect:    (a)  a  cl^ss  which  Is  higher  in 
coping  ability  may  exhibit  self-reinforcing  behavior,  such  as  offering  and 
requesting  assistance  from  peers;  (b)  alternatively,  teachers  with  classes 
high  in  coping  might  feel  it  appropriate  to  present  more  challenging  material; 
or  (c)  low  coping  classes  include  some  very  recalcitrant  or  obstructive 
students,  unlike  high  classes,  and  this  reduces  the  class  achievement  gain. 

If  teachers  want  to  minimize  such  differences  between  classes,  they  first 
need  to  Identify  which  of  the  alternatives  best  describes  the  situation,  in 
the  first  case,  they  may  try  to  encourage  more  mutual  help  in  the  Iw  coping 
classes.    In  the  second  situation,  they  may  want  to  give  more  challenging 
material  to  the  low  classes.    In  the  third  case,  they  might  try  to  Improve  the 
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coping  behavior  of  the  Individual  students  Mho  are  chiefly  Interfering  with 
class  learning.   It  Is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  deal  differently  with 
each  Individual  student.   If  the  teacher's  diagnosis  of  the  cause  of  the 
effect  is  accurate,  and  If  the  remedy  selected  Is  effective,  either  the 
classes  will  thereafter  differ  less  In  their  coping  skills,  or  the  differences 
In  coping  skill  will  not  so  strongly  Influence  achievement  gain  (particularly 
not  In  a  detrimental  direction). 

A  pupil  by  teacher  between-class  Interaction  effect  could  represent  the 
case  In  which  the  stimulating-Inventive  level  of  the  teacher  Is  a  positive 
Influence  for  high  coping  classes  but  a  negative  Influence  for  low  coping 
classes.    It  might  be  that  classes  low  In  coping  are  confused  or  overwhelmed 
by  an  Imaginative,  multiple-option  approach,  while  classes  high  on  coping 
appreciate  It.   In  this  case,  teachers  could  either  be  selectively  matched 
with  cUss  coping  level  or  they  could  modify  their  behavior  to  optimize  class 
gain  at  a  given  coping  level  so  as  to  benefit  the  majority  of  students. 

Instance  3;   A  withln-class  effect  Is  significant,  but  not  a 
between-class  effect.   This  finding  may  Indicate  a  contextual  effect  where  an 
individual's  gain  Is  affected  by  his  position  In  his  Innedlate  class  (but  note 
the  alternative  possibility  In  Model  2,  Table  1).   To  cite  a  hypothetical 
example,  those  students  In  a  class  who  are  higher  on  peer-rated  coping  than 
the  class  average  are  expected  to  have  higher  achievement  gains  than  those  In 
the  class  who  are  at  or  below  the  class  mems  In  coping.   This  finding  holds, 
regardless  of  where  the  class  mean  stands*  among  all  classes. 

One  explanation  might  be  that  high  copers  within  a  class  are  aware  that 
they  perform  better  and  therefore  feel  more  confident,  try  harder,  and  do 
better.   Alternatively,  classmates  may  favor  good  copers  and  encourage  them  to 
perform  better.   Still  another  possible  explanation  could  be  that  teachers 
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encourage  good  copers  more  than  poor  copers",  or  expect  more  from  them  and  get 
It. 

In  the  first ^Instance,  teachers  might  want  to  put  extra  effort  Into 
raising  the  self-confidence  of  low  copers,  possibly  with  a  mastery-learning 
strategy.   In  the  second  situation,,  teachers  might  work  with  the  students  to 
develop  a  more  uniformly  supportive  peer  atmosphere.    In  the  last  case, 
teachers  might  try  to  increase  their  expectations  of  low  copers  (though 
obviously  in  ways  at  which  the  children  could  succeed);  this  might  be  the  same 
remedial  strategy  as  in  the  first  situation. 

A  hypothetical  interaction  for  the  within-class  case  would  include  the 
situation  where  with  highly  stimulating-inventive  teachers,  high  coping 
students  do  well,  while  with  teachers  low  in  stirmjlating-inventiveness,  high 
coping  students  do  poorly;  whereas  the  opposite  is  true  for  low  coping 
students. 

One  explanation  of  the  hypothetical  classroom  dynamics  is  that  those  high 
in  coping,  relative  to  their  class,  gain  in  motivation  and  therefore  do  better 
with  a  creative  presentation  than  with  a  routine  one.   Onr  prescription  might 
be  for  a  teacher  to  give  very  stimulating  treatment  to  high  coping  students. 
It  might  help  this  process  to  divide  the  class  into  more  homogeneous  groups. 
A  second  possible  reason  for  the  effect  might  be  that  low-coping  students  are 
already  somewhat  discouraged  by  perceiving  themselves  as  less  effective 
students  than  their  high-coping  classmates,  may  become  overawed  by  highly 
stimulating  teachers,  and  thus  lose  ground.   A  teacher  high  in 
stimulating-Inventiveness  may,  in  this  case,  try  to  raise  the  self-confidence 
of  low-coping  students,  while  a  teacher       in  stimulating-inventiveness  may 
try  to  provide  a  greater  amount  of  interesting  work  for  the  high-coping 
students. 
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Instance  4;   Both  within-class  and  between-class  effects  are  significant 
and  in  the  same  direction.   The  most  plausible  conclusion  in  this  case  is  that 
pre-existing  Individual  differences  (from  the  population  mean)  account  for  the 
overall  effect,  regardless  of  class  placement  or  intraclass  dynamics. 

In  a  hypothetical  example,  both  the  class  mean  coping  score  and  the 
position  of  the^  student  within  the  class  on  coping  are  significant  predictors 
of  regressed  gain  on  achievement.   The  simplest  interpretation  is  th&t  it  is 
the  student's  general  coping  ability  which  affects  gain,  regardless  of  where 

I 

the  student  is.    (The  best  strategy  would  be  to  raise  the  coping  skills  of 
each  Individual  as  much  as  possible.) 

The  special  case. should  be  considered  in  which  both  tj^  between-class 
slope  and  the  within-class  slope  are  of  the  same  magnitude  and  the  same 
direction.   An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Figure  1,  where  both  the 
between-class  and  within-class  effects  may  be  plotted  on  a  single  line.  In 
this  situation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  class  of  a  student  or  the 
position  of  the  student  with  respect  to  the  whole  sample.   The  illustration  In 
Figure  1  shows  a  case  in  which  two  students,  each  in  a  different  class,  have 
the  same  predictor  score  and  are  shown  to  have  the  same  criterion  score. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  situation  can  occur.   One  is  to  have 
no  class  or  context  effect  at  alii  this  is  equivalent  to  assigning  students  to 
groups  randomly,  but  letting  them  work  completely  independently.   The  group 
designation  has  no  more  consequence  in  terms  of  effect  than  a  social  security 
card  number.   Another  way  in  which  the  situation  could  occur  is  for  both  class 
and  context  effects  to  be  influential  in  the  same  direction.    Yet  another  way 
is  non-randoni  assignments  of  students  to  groups  where  the  assignment  Is 
related  to  the  criterion.   Of  the  possibilities,  the  most  economical 
explanation  Is  that  the  class  and  context  effects  are  null. 
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The  situation  In  which  a  between-class  slope  and  withln-class  slope  are 
both  significant  and  have  the  same  sign  will  be  Interpreted  as  If  they  were 
the  same  magnitude.   One  reason  Is  that  the  slope  differences  are  not  readily 
subject  to  Interpretation,  as  is  pointed  out  below.   Another  reason  1s  the 
difficulty  In  determining  wheji  Aslope- difference  Is  significant. 

Cronbach  and  Webb  (1975)  Interpret  a  special  case  In  which  the 
between-class  slope  and  withln-class  slope  are  different,  although  both  are 
positive.   An  Illustration  of  this  can  be  seen  in  Figure  2.   As  Is  shown,  and 
as  Cronbach  and  Webb  explain,  a  person  with  a  low  score  on  the  predictor 
variable  would  be  expected  to  0o  better  If  placed  In  a  low  group  rather  than  a 
high  group.   However,  the  logic  holds  for  all  the  Individuals  In  the 
populationi  any  Individual,  no  matter  how  high  the  predictor  score,  would  do 
better  In  a  group  with  a  lower  mean  than  In  a  group  with  a  higher  mean.  The 
Impossible  conclusion  Is  that  every  Individual's  gains  would  be  optimized  If 
he  were  placed  In  the  lowest  group. 

A  similar  derivation.  In  the  case  where  the  between-class  slope  Is 
greater  than  the  withln-class  slope,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  every 
Individual  would  do  best  In  the  class  with  the  highest  predictor  mean. 

Obviously,  such  slope  differences  do  not  provide  any  sort  of  useful 
prescription  for  student  placement. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  why  .si  ope  results  should  not  be  used  to 
simply  prescribe  pupil  placement.   One  reason  Is  the  nature  of  the  present 
sample:   students  were  somewhat  randomly  assigned  to  classes.   A  sample  In 
which  students  were  even  more  selectively  assigned  may  have  different 
characteristics  and  may  therefore  not  manifest  the  same  effects. 

Another  reason  for  not  using  the  withln-class,  between-class  differences 
to  prescribe  student  placement  is  that,  as  Cronbach^  Deken,  and  Webb  (1977) 
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point  out,  the  relative  slopes  can  be  affected  by  noo-random,  non-obvious 
pupil  assignment,  even  in  the  absence  of  class  or  context  effects. 

Instance  5:    In  this  1nsta()ce,  both  the  between-class  and  w1  thin-class 
analyses  are  significant  but  in  different  directions.   Here  it  Is  likely  that 
both  class  and  context  effects  are  working.   If  both  the  within-  and 
bet\^een-cla^  effects  reflected  the  same  general  phenomenon,  they  would  likely 
be  in  the  same  direction.   Since  the  two  analyses,  class  and  context,  are 
orthogonal,  each  will  be  Interpreted  separately. 

Again  taking  the  hypothetical  example,  suppose  the  between-class  analysis 
showed  that  coping  positively  predicted  achievement  gain,  but  a  negative 
prediction  was  found  for  the  w1 thin-class  differences  on  coping.  The 
situation  may  result  from  a  case  where  coping  Is  generally  facllltatlve,  as 
shown  by  the  class  means  effect,  but  the  teachers  within  each  class 
overcompensate  by  giving  more  attention  to. the  students  with  fewer  coping 
skills.   A  suggestion  for  such  a  case  might  be  for  teachers  to  make  an  effort 
to  Involve  the  high-coping  students  as  well  as  the  low.   The  teachers  should 
also  attempt  to  raise  the  m^an  coping  level  of  the  class  in  whatever  way  Is 
possible. 

Models,  Tests,  Corrections,  and  Interpretations  Used  In  the  Analyses 
Demographic  Differences  at  the  Start  of  The  Year 

The  full  model  for  a  determination  of  the  demographic  correlates  of 
student  differences  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  Is  given  in  equation  9. 
Pre  «  U  ♦  E2  +  E3  +  SESL  +  SESQ  +  SESM  +  E2*SESL  + 
E3*SESL  +  E2*SESQ  +  E3*SESQ  +  SEX*SESL  + 
E2*SEX  +  E3*SLX  +  Classl  +  ...  +  Classn  +  E(l)  (9) 
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In  the  model,  the  criterion  Is  the  test  given  at  the  start  of  the  year, 
labeled  "PRE".   The  "£2"  and  "E3"  are  ethnicity  vectors,  by  which  a  Black 
student  Is  represented  by  a  "T  In  E2  and  a  Chlcano  student  Is  represented  by 
a  "1"  In  E3.   Similarly,  a  female  student  Is  represented  by  a  T  In  the  "SEX" 
vector,  and  a  male  Is  represented  by  a  "0".    The  SES  scores  are  represented  In 
"SESL".  and  the  squared  score  Is  represented  In  "SESQ".   The  L  stands  for 
linear,  and  the  Q  stands  for  quadratic  term.    If  a  student  has  a  missing  SES 
score,  a  "1"  is  Inserted  In  the  "SESM"  vector;  "0",  otherwise.    A  student  with 
a  missing  SES  score  has  a  "0"  Inserted  in  the  SESL  end  SESQ  vectors. 

The  within-class  effects  of  ethnicity^  SES,  and  sex  were  tested  by 
themselves.    In  addition,  the  effects  of  SES,  holding  ethnicity  constant,  and 
the  effects  of  ethnicity,  holding  SES  constant,  were  examined.  The 
differences  between  those  students  with  a  missing  SES  score  and  those  with  a 
valid  score  were  also  tested,  as  main  effects.    Further,  when  SESQ  was  used  in 
an  analysis,  the  SESL  levels  were  always  controlled,  ss  Cohen  (1975,  1978) 
describes. 

The  within-class  ethnicity  effect  was  tested  by  dropping  the  El  and  E2 
vectors  simultaneously  and  comparing  the  sum  of  squares  error  difference.  The 
models  are  given  by  equations  10  and  11. 

Pre  =  U  +  E2     E3  *  Class  1  +  ...  +  Class  n  4-  E(l)  (10) 
Pre    U    Class  1  +  ...     Class  n  -i'  E(2)  (11) 
The  comparison  of  models  10  and  11  tests  for  the  overall  effects  of  pre-test 
ethnic  differences  within  classrooms. 

Because  ethnicity  and  SFS  effects  are  often  confounded,  the  unique 
effects  of  SES  partialling  (or  holding  constant)  ethnicity  and  the  unique 
effects  of  ethnicity  partialling  SES  were  tested.    The  models  for  testing  the 
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unique  effects  of  SESQ,  SESL,  and  SESM  are  given  In  equations  12,  13,  14,  and 
10,  respectively. 

Pre  -  U  +  £2  +  E3  +  SESM  +  SESL  +  SESQ  +  Classes  +  t(3)  (12) 
Pre  «  U  +  E2  4  E3  +  SESM  +  SESL  +  Classes  +  E(4)  (13) 
Pre  «  U  +  E2  +  E3  +  SESM  +  Classes  +  E(5)  (14) 
Similarly,  the  unique  effects  of  ethnicity  are  found  by  leaving  "E2"  and 
"ES"  out  of  the  nrodel  represented  In  equation  12. 

Only  the  whole  effect  of  sex  was  tested  In  the  main  effect  analysis. 
The  Interaction  effects  of  ethnicity  and  SES  are  used  to  ask  the  question 
"does  SES  have  the  same  effect  for  each  ethnic  group,  or  are  the  ethnic 
differences  the  same  at  all  levels  of  socioeconomic  status?".   The  Interaction 
terms  were  added  to  the  model  of  equation  12  to  find  the  unique 

(E2*SESL,  E3*SESL;  E2*SESQ,  E3*SESQ) 
interaction  effe-,ts.   Whenever  an  Interaction  effect  was  tested,  all  the  main 
effects  and  lower-level  Interaction  effects  were  controlled,  so  as  to 
attribute  any  common  variance  to  the  simpler  effect.   Thus,  the  two  models 
used  to  test  the  ethnicity  by  socioeconomic  status  curvilinear  effect  are 
given  In  equations  15  (full)  and  16  (restricted). 

Pre  «  U  +  E2  +  E3  +  SESM  +  SESL  ♦  SESQ  4  E2*SESL  + 

-    E3*SESL  +  E2*SESQ  +  E3*SESQ  +  E(6)  (15) 
Pre  =  U  +  E2  +  E3  +  SESM  +  SESL  +  SESQ  +  E2*SESL  + 

E3*SESL  +  E  (16) 
When  sex  was  tested,  neither  ethnicity  nor  SES  were  controlled. 

Graphing  and  interpreting  Results 

When  a  result  Is  sho*»n  to  be  significant,  the  effect  must  be  Interpreted. 
The  B-weights  given  In  the  printouts  for  each  of  the  vectors  In  the  model  are 
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used  for  this  purpose.   The  B-welghts  can  be  used  either  to  find  a  trend  or  to 
graph  curves  of  specific  expected  values.   An  expected  value  Is  defined  as  the 
curve  of  best-fit,  given  the  model  and.  Its  B-welghts..  The  expected  value 
curve  minimizes  the  error  sum-of -squares,  although  most  subjects  do  not  fall 
exactly  on  the  curve. 

An  example  of  a  trend  Is  the  case  where  the  pre-test  Is  predicted  by 
SESL,  seen  In  equation  17. 

Pre  «  aU  +  bSESL  +  E(l)  (17) 
In  this  equation,  "a"  and  "b"  are  the  regression  B-welghts.    Just  by  seeing 
the  "b"  Is  positive,  we  can  see  that  a  higher  SES  level  generally  Implies  a 
higher  pre-test  score. 

If  we  have  a  significant  quadratic  effect,  such  as  equation  18,  we  would 
need  to  actually  graph  the  values  since  both  the  linear  and  squared 

Pre  «  aU  +  bSESL  +  cSESQ  +  E(l)  (18) 
SES  values  (weighted  by  b  and  c)  would  Influence  the  curve.   The  general 
procedure  for  the  TLI  study  has  been  to  graph  the  expected  criterion  values, 
as  calculated  from  predictor  values  ranging  from  -2  to  +2  standard  deviations, 
at  .5  standard  deviation  Intervals.   As  an  example,  suppose  we  wished  to  find 
the  curve  for  equation  18.    The  value  of  "a"  Is  5,  "b"  Is  2,  and  "c"  Is  3. 
Suppose,  also,  the  mean  of  SES  Is  10  and  the  standard  deviation  Is  2.  We 
would  then  wish  to  find  the  expected  values  for  these  va.lues  of  SES: 
Standard  Score:  -2    -1.5   -1.0   -.5  .5    1.0   1.5  2.0 

SES  Value:  6      7        8      9      10     11     12     13  14 

Expected  Pre-Value:     125     166     213   266   325   390   461    538  621 
The  expected  "Pre"  value  would  then  be  obtained  by  plugging  the  SES  values 
into  equation  18  which  yields,  for  an  SES  value  of  6, 
Pre  «  5  +  2  X  6  +  3  X  62  «  5  +  12  +  108  =  125 
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The  expected  value  for  any  other  models  ap  also  found  by  this  procedure. 

\ 

Demographic  Differences  in  the  Outcome 

This  part  of  the  analysis  examines  the  effect  of  ethnicity,  sex,  and  SES 
upon  the  outcome  scores  of  the  sample  students  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Technically,  we  cannot  say  that  the  demographic  characteristics  caused  the 
outcome  differences,  but  only  that  the  characteristics  were  associated  with 
the  outcome  differences.   The  distinction  Is  important,  not  only  from  a 
logical  point  of  view,  since  we  are  working  with  observational  and 
correlational  data,  but  from  a  substantive  point  of  view.   No  one  would  claim, 
for  Instance,  that  there  Is  something  Intrinsic  in  a  low  SES  which  causes 
differences  In  attitude  or  achievement,  as  compared  to  a  high  SES.  However, 
there  may  be  background  or  experiential  factors  that  Influence  attitude  or 
achievement  which  are  associated  with  or  correlated  with  low  and  high  SES  and 
which  therefore  show  a  relationship  to  outcome  differences.   Thus,  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  the  concept  of  demographic  factors  causing  differences, 
from  the  concept  of  demographic  factors  being  related  to  difference-producing 
factors. 

Jn  a  study  of  outcomes,  one  tmjst  note  that  often  there  are  differences  at 
the  beginning  of  the  study;  In  this  case,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
If  a  person  high  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  high  at  the  end  and  if  a 
person  low  at  the  beginning  Is  low  at  the  end,  even  If  there  are  real 
differences  In  overall  mean  outcomes  scores,  one  wonders  what  one  knows  at  the 
end  which  wasn't  apparent  or  predictable  from  the  beginning. 

Similafiy,' one  would  suspect  that  a  person  who  ends  the  year  with  a  high 
score  and  who  began  with  a  high  score  has  gone  through  a  different  experience 
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from  a  person  who  ends  the  year  with  a  high  score  but  who  began  with  a  low 
score. 

One  way  of  arriving  at  ^hls  kind  of  distinction  has  been  the  use  of 
difference  scores.   Such  scores,  while  giving  an  Idea  of  the  change  from 
pre-to-post,  have  been  criticized  by  Cronbach  and  Furby  (1970),  among  others. 
One  primary  reason  is  that  such. gain  scores  are  highly  related  to  the  pre-test 
scores.   A  much  better  procedure  Is  to  use  an  analysis  of  covarlance  In  which 
the  pre-test  differences  are  partlalled  out  or  "controlled  for". 
^  Conceptually,  this  Is  an  attempt  to  determine  criterion  differences  under  the 
assumption  that  all  the  subjects  under  study  began  the  study  with  equivalent 
pre-test  scores.   Cronbach  and  Furby  noted  that  the  analysis  of  covarlance  Is 
appropriate  for  controlling  subject  differences  within  treatment  groups,  but 
risky  for  controlling  pre-test  differences  between  groups. 

When  the  analysis  of  covarlance  Is  used,  one  relationship  which  should  be 
tested  is  the  slope  difference.   "Slope  difference"  describes  the  situation 
where  the  pre-test  has  a  different  relationship  to  the  criterion  for  the 
different  treatment  groups.    In  the  case  of  a  continuous  predictor  vector,  a 
slope  difference  Is  tested  by  an  Interaction  vector  (Pre-test  ♦  Predictor). 

The  full  model  which  Is  used  In  the  test  for  demographic  effects  upon  the 
outcome  is 

Grit  «  U  +  XL  +  XQ  +  XM  +  X*E2  +  X*E3  +  X*SESL  +  E2  +  E3  + 
SESM  +  SESL  +  SEX  +  E2*SESL  +  E3*SESL  +  E2*SEX  + 
E3*SEX  +  SEX*SESL  +  Classes  +  E(l)  (19) 
SESQ  was  left  out  because  preliminary  analyses  had  Indicated  that  It  was  not 
an  Important  predictor  of  outcomes. 

The  symbols  In  equation  19  are  the  same  as  In  equation  9,  with  the 
difference  that  the  post-test  given  at  the  end  of  the  year  Is  the  criterion 
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and  the  pre-test  Is  represented  by  the  XL  vector.  The  XQ  and  XM  vectors  hold 
the  same  relationship  to  XL  as  SESQ  and  SESM  do  to  SESL. 


Slope  Effects 

The  first  set  of  analyses  to  be  performed  were  the  slope  tests.  XM;  XL; 
XQ;  XE2  XE3;  XSESL  Mere  added,  hierarchically,  to  equation  20  to  determine, 
respectively,  the  significance  of  the  pre-test  missing. 


linear,  quadratic  and  Interaction  effects.   In  general,  only  the  pre-test 
missing  and  linear  (XM,  XL)  were  partlalled  from  the  predictors. 

Main  Effects 

The  effects  of  ethnicity,  SES,  and  sex  were  determined  from  the  addition 
of  each  main  effect  vector  to  the  model  in  equation  21. 


The  unique  effects  of  SES  partlalling  ethnicity  and  ethnicity  psrtlalllng 
SES  were  tested. 

Interaction  Effects 

The  effects  of  SES  Interacting  with  ethnicity  and  sex  Interacting  with 
SES  and  with  ethnicity  were  tested  by  adding  the  Interaction  vectors  to  a 
model  which  Included  the  main  effects  Involved  in  the  interaction.  For 
example,  equations  22  and  23  show  the  full  models  for  testing  ethnicity  by  SEX 
and  ethnicity  by  SES,  respectively. 


Crit  "  U  +  Classes 


(20) 


Crit  •  U  +  XM  +  XL  +  Classes 


(21) 


Crit  "  XM  +  XL  +  E2  +  E3  +  SEX  +  E2*SEX  +  E3*SEX  + 


Classes  +  E(l) 


(22) 


cm  =  XM  +  XL  +  E2  +  E3  +  SESM  +  SESL  +  E2*SESL  * 
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E3*SESL  ♦  Classes    E(l)  (23) 
When  any  of  the  main  effects  or  Interactions  are  graphed,  the  mean  value 
of  the  pre-test  Is  used  In  the  equation  to  f Ynd  the  expected  values. 
Therefore,  the  curve  of  best  fit  Is  found  using  the  statistical  assumption 
that  everyone  started  out  with  the  mean  pre-test  score. 

Between-class  Effects 

All  of  the  models  up  to  now  have  had  class  vectors  for  the  purpose  of 
rimoving  between-class  differences.   Hov^ever,  there  was  a  between-class 
demographic  effect  tested.   Using  the  class  means  as  data  points,  the  effect 
of  class  SES  means  upon  the  outcome  was  tested,  as  shown  in  equation  24.  The 
Interpretation  Is  the  same  as  for  any  of.  the  other  models,  except  that 

Cntmean  «  U  +  Xniean  +  SESLmean  +  SESQmean  +  E(l)  (24) 
it  Is  class  mean  trends  which  are  described  rather  than  Individual  differences 
within  classes. 

Class  and  Student  Characteristics  Predicting  Outcome 

The  analyses  In  this  section  were  undertaken  to  find  out  what  kinds  of 
aptitudes,  characteristics,  environments,  and  processes  affected  student 
outcome.    The  primary  cpnceptual  dls.tj ncti on  between  t^^^  the 
previous  section  on  demographic  Influences  is  that  this  section  focuses  on  the 
actual  characteristics,  skills,  and  processes  which  Influence  outcome,  while 
demographic  differences  are  only  marker-variables  which  reflect  mre  specific 
familial  or  cultural  variables  that  may  directly  affect  outcomes  of  schooling. 

This  section  of  analyses  investigates  the  three  separate  sources  of 
change:    (1)  Individual  differences  wUhin  the  classroan;  (2) 
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class-composition  differences;  and  (3)  teacher  or  class  process  differences. 
The  individual  difference  scores  are  from  the  pre-test  measurements  of  the 
students  on  attitudes,  achievement,  coping  skills,  and  self-esteem.   The  class 
compositions  are  described  by  the  class  mean  pre-test  scores,  and  the  teacher 
process  measures  are  the  COR  ratings  given  to  the  teachers. 

Individual  Differences  Within-Class 

The  purpose  of  this  analysis  Is  to  find  whether  characteristics  of  the 
student  which  are  directly  reflective  of  the  student's  confidence,  tenacity, 
previous  experiences,  and  other  learning  processes  are  Important  In  predicting 
(and  possibly  Influencing)  outcome.    In  the  withln-class  analysis,  the 
students  in  a  class  are  compared  to  the  other  students  In  that  class  and  to 
students  In  other  classes;  the  variable  being  examined  Is  relative  position 
within  aiQx  class.   The  Interpretation  of  a  withln-class  finding  Is  that  either 
there  is  an  Intraclass  dynamic,  or  there  is  an  individual  student  effect 
regardless  of  class.   The  last  dynamic  should,  however,  show  up  in  a 
between-class  effect,  as  well. 

The  within-class  student  effect  Is  tested  by  means  of  equation  25. 
Crit  «  U  +  XM  +  XL  +  XQ  +  XL*P  +  XL*PQ  +  XQ*PL  + 

XQ*PQ  +  m  +  PL  +  PQ  +  Classes  +  E(l)  (25) 
In  equation  25,  the  symbols  are  the  same  as  for  equation  19,  except  that  "P" 
represents  a  continuous  vector  of  the  student  characteristic  as  measured  at 
the  begin.iing  of  the  school  year. 

Pre-test  Effects.    The  relationship  between  the  pre-test  and  the 
criterion  (given  at  the  end  of  the  semester)  is  found  by  adding  XM,  XL,  and 
XQ,  respectively  and  hierarchically,  to  the  model  represented  In  equation  26. 
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CHt  «  U  +  Classes  +  £(1)  (26) 
The  purpose  of  XM  Is  to  determine  whether  those  people  wltt^  missing  scores  on 
a  pre-test  were  significantly  different  (In  terms  of  the  post-test  mean)  from 
those  with  a  pre-test  score  present.   As  Cohen  and  Cohen  (1975)  point  out, 
those  with  a  missing  pre-test  score  can  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  group.  A 
group  such  as  this  can  be  tested  for  different  predictor  effects  by  Including 
a  XM*P  vector.   However,  as  this  would  add  a  layer  of  complexity  of  doubtful 
theoretical  Interpretablllty,  it  was  decided  not  tfi  Include  the  pre-test 
missing  Interactions. 

However,  since  the  pre-test  was  parti ailed  from  all  effects,  it  was 
Important  tB  detetmlne,  for  example,  whether  the  criterion  pre-test  predicts 
the  criterion  post-test  in  the  same  way  for  subjects  whose  score  on  the 
Independent  predictor  is  one  standard  deviation  above  the  mean,  as  it  does  for 
subjects  whose  score  on  the  predictor  is  that  far  below  the  mean.  This 
question  was  tested  by  including  the  X*P,  X*PQ,  XQ*P,  XQ*PQ  vectors, 
hierarchically,  in  the  model  shown  by  equation  25. 

Wain  Predictor  Effects.   The  effect  of  the  predictor  on  the  criterion 
(assuming  that  the  pre-test  differences  have  been  controlled)  is  tested  by 
adding  the  PM,  PL,  and  PQ  terms,  hierarchically,  to  the  model  of  equation  27. 
This  tests,  hierarchically,  whether  there  are  criterion 

Crit  «  U  +  XM  +  XL  +  Classes  +  E(l)  (27) 
differences;    (1)  for  those  pupils  with  a  missing  predictor  score,  as  opposed 
to  those  pupils  with  a  predictor  score  present;  (2)  that  have  a  linear 
relationship  to  the  predictor  value;  or  (3)  that  show  a  curvilinear 
relationship  to  the  predictor. 
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Graphing  the  Best»F1t  Models 

As  was  the  case  with  the  demographic  analyses,  the  B-weight  for  the  PL 
effect  is  sufficient  for  giving  the  relationship  between  the  criterion  and  the 
predictor  (positive  or  negative).   However,  for  curvilinear  effects  (PQ)  or 
interaction  effects  (X*PLi  X*PQ)  the  model  generally  has  to  be  .graphed.  For 
example,  a  curvilinear  effect  can  show  up  as  any  of  the  curves  in  Figures  3 
through  6. 

In  the  case  where  a  main  effect  was  not  involved  in  an  interaction  with 
the  pre-test,  the  expected  values  of  the  criterion  are  found  with  the  pre-test 
value  set  at  the  mean,  and  the  predictor  values  ranging  from  two  standard 
deviations  below  the  mean  to  two  standard  deviations  above  the  mean. 

If  the  pre-test  is  involved  In  an  interaction  with  the  predictor,  such  as 
an  XL*PL  term,  we  draw  several  curves:   each  curve  is  one  case  in  which  the 
predictor  determines  the  criterion,  for  a  separate  value  of  the  pre-test.  For 
example,  equation  28  uses  the  terms  "XL*PL*'.    In  order  to 

Crit     aU  +  6X  +  cXM  +  dPL  +  eXL*PL  (28) 
graph  three  curves,  we  plug  in  (for  example)  a  value  of  "X",  say  XI,  and 
derive  equation  29,  which  gives  a  different  linear  equation  for  each  value 
Crit  «  (a  +  6x1)  +  (d  +  exi)PL  (29) 
of  "xi"  used.    (See  Figure  7  for  an  example.) 

Note  that  equation  28  does  not  Include  classes.   The  reason  is  that  when  the 
class  vectors  are  included  in  the*imilt1ple  regression  matrix,  the  class 
differences  are  controlled,  and  the  effect  is  strictly  a  within-class  effect. 
However,  the  class  differences  are  not  Included  in  the  expected  values  curve 
when  the  figure  is  plotted. 
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Class  Composition  Differences  as  Predictor 

The  class  composition  Is  the  class  mean  on  some  pupil  variable.  For 
Instance,  there  Is  a  class  which  is  a  high  achievement  or  high  coping  class, 
as  opposed  to  a  class  which  Is  low  achieving  or  low  coping  In  relation  to  the 
other  classes  In  the  sample.   Even  though  b^th  the  class  composition  and  the 
teacher  process  analyses  are  between  class  measures,  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  nature  of  the  predictor  variable.    In  the  one  case,  the  predictor  variable 
Is  determined  by  the  student' scores  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  exclusive  of 
teachers  (class  composition),  and  In  the  other  case  (teacher  process)  the 
class  score  Is  determined  by  the  teacher  characteristics,  with  a  minimal 
contribution  by  the  class  (assuming  the  teacher  behavior  Is  relatively  stable 
from  year  to  year  over  a  broad  range  of  types,  as  findings  In  Chapter  V 
Illustrate. 

The  full  model  for  testing  the  effect  of  the  class  composition  on  class 
outcome  is  given  by  equation  30.   The  only  differences  between  the 
between-class  model  in  equation  30  and  the  within-class  model  represented  by 
Critn^an  «  U  +  XLmeen  +  XQmean  +  XLmean*PLmean  + 

XQ*PL  +  X*PQ  +  XQ*PQ  +  PL  +  PQ  +  E(l)  (30) 
equation  25  are:    (1)  the  variables  in  equation  29  represent  class  n%ans 
rather  than  individual  scores;  (2)  the  class  vectors  used  for  controlling 
class  differences  in  the  within-class  analysis  are  not  needed  for  the 
between-class  analysis,  since  Ihe  class  differences  themselves  are  under 
study;  and  (3)  there  are  no  missing  data  provisions  because  it  is  class  means, 
rather  than  individual  scores,  which  are  used  as  data  points.   The  nuiTt>er  of 
classes  with  no  data  on  a  particular  variable  is  very  small  or  non-existent. 
Those  classes  with  missing  means  in  any  analysis  are  simply  excluded  from  that 
analysis. 
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The  significance  testing,  results,  end  graphing  are  performed  precisely 
as  In  the  previous  section  on  Individual  differences  within  classes.  However, 
the  Interpretation  imjst  deal  with  class  characteristics  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  with  students  within  classes. 

Teacher  Process  Predicting  Class  Outcome 

The  model  for  this  analysis  Is  exactly  the  same  as  that  shown  by  equation 
30  In  the  previous  section.   The  only  difference  Is  that  the  predictor  Is  the 
general  teacher  behavior  within  a  class,  rather  than  the  mean  class  Vwel  on  a 
particular  dimension.   A  "TL"  would  replace  the  "PL"  to  signify  a  teacher 
variable. 

Correct  Variance  Base 

.  When  a  result  Is  reported,  the  percentage  of  variance  which  the  effect 
accounts  for  Is  also  glven^   The  raw  percentage  Is  simply  the  semipartlal 
correlation  squared.   As  an  example,  take  the  model  of  equation  31.    If  the 

Crit  =  U  +  XL  +  PL  +  Classes  +  E(l)  (31) 
"PL"  vector  Is  dropped  from  the  model,  the  difference  In  the      of  the  two 
models  will  give  the  amount  of  variance  of  "Crit"  which  Is  explained  by  "PL". 
One  must,  however,  remember  that  the  effects  of  "XL"  and  "Classes"  were 
controlled  for  each  model.    If  these  two  categories  had  any  predictability  for 
the  criterion  at  all.  It  would  be  virtually  Impossible  for  the  "PL"  term  to 
explain  all_  the  covarlance,  even  If  it  were  perfectly  correlated  with  the 
criterion.   To  correct  for  this  anomaly,  the  percentage  of  variance  is  given 
as  a  squared  partial :   that  is,  the  amount  of  variance  given  Is  the  percent  of 
variance,  using  the  variance  not  accounted  for  by  the  covariate  (X  classes)  as 
a  base.    The  correction  is  given  in  equation  32. 
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%  variance  corrected  «  (R*  full  -  R8  restricted )/(l  -  R«y. 

covarlates)  (32) 
When  an  effect  Is  graphed,  both  the  predictors  and  the  criteria  are  shown 
In  terms  of  standard  deviations  rather  than  raw  scores.   The  standard 
deviation  of  the  criterion  is  also  corrected  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  some  variables  were  partlalled  from  both  the  full  and  restricted  models. 
For  example,  suppose  the  "Classes"  and  "XL"  vectors  accounted  for  30%  of  the 
criterion  variance.   Only  701  of  the  total  variance  is  left  to  show  the  effect 
of  any  additional  predictor,  such  as  PL.    If  PL  appears  to  account  for  another. 
20%  of  the  total  criterion  variance,  it  actually  accounts  for  20  x  100/70  « 
28.6%  of  the  variance  it  could  potentially  affect.   Similarly,  since  the 
standard  deviation  is  the  square  foot  of  the  variance,  the  standard  de^^atlon 
differences  predicted  by  the  "PL"  vector  are  not  of  the  total  i^rlter^n 
variance,  but  the  variance  left  after  the  covariates  are  partiallei^ 
Therefore,  the  standard  deviation  of  the  criterion  used  to  standardize  the 
graphed  expected  values  is  given  in  equation  33. 

Standard  deviation  «  1  -  R^y. covarlates  (33) 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  within-class  analysis  where  the  criterion  Is  t\\t 
pre-test,  the  correction  factor  Is  R^y. Classes.    In  a  within-class  analysis 
where  the  criterion  Is  the  outcome  with  the  pre-test  partlalled,  the 
correction  factor  is  R^y. classes, XL.    In  a  between-class  analysis  where  the 
outcome  Is  the  criterion,  the  correction  is  RZy.XL.   One  exception  must  be 
made  to  these  rules.    If  the  predictor  Is  an  interaction  which  Includes  the 
pre-test  as  a  term,  the  pre-test  is  not  included  as  a  correction  factor  even 
though  it  1$  partlalled  from  the  outcome.   The  reason  for  this  Is  that  a  slope 
interaction  indicates  that  no  single  pre-test  slope  is  best  and  that  the 
pre-test  has  as  different  predictability  for  different  levels  of  the 
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'predictor.  Therefore,  oo  single  estimate  of  the  XL  Influence  Is  sufficiently 
accurate  to  use  as  a  correction  factor. 

Interaction  of  Pupil  and  Teacher  Characteristics 

-    ■  ■     »  *  . 

One  question  motivating  ttffe  study  Is,  does  teacher  classroom  behavior 
affect  the  way  In  which  pupil  differences  affect  pupil  outcomes  within  the 
classroom.   Alternately,  does  the  classroom  type,  as  defined  by  the  mean 
classroom  score  on  pupil  characteristics,  change  the  way  in  which  teacher 
behavior  produces  outcon«?  A  series  of  pupil  by  teacher  Interaction  models 
has  been  created  to  test  these  two  broad  questions. 

Classroom  Characteristics  and  Teacher  Effects 

The  analysis  which  asks  whether  the  type  of  classroom  modifies  the 
teacher  class  effect  is  between-class  analysis,  using  only  class  means.  The 
full  m6eX  is  given  by  equation  34,  where  each  vector  is  composed  of  class 
Crit  «  U  +  XL  +  XL*PL  +  XL*PQ  +  PL  +  TL     PQ  +  TQ  + 

PL*TL  +  PL*TQ  (34) 
means  and  has  the  %d.m  n^aning  as  it  had  in  the  previous  sections.  Classes 
with  missing  values  were  not  Ircluded.    Also,  only  the  pre-test  by  pupil 
predictor  vectors  were  tested;  the  pre-test  by  teacher  interactloos  were  not 
tested.   Similarly,  the  interactions  with  the  teacher  vectors  were  examined, 
of  the  linear  pupil  class  mean  vectors,  but  not  the  quadratic  pupil  vectors. 
The  reasons  for  leaving  out  the  pupil  quadratic  Interactions  are:  (I)  we  were 
interested  in  what  affects  the  teacher  influence;  and  (2)  we  did  not  consider 
a  PQ*T  term  lUely  to  add  much  to  a  PL*T  term  and  wished  to  avoid 
overdeierminlng  the  regression  equation. 


Pupil  Within-Class  and  Teacher  Effects 

The  teacher  behavior  is  an  overall  class  variable  and,  tc  a  great  extent, 
affects  the  class  as  a  whole.    It  is  legitimate,  then,  to  ask  whether  the 
teacher  behavior  causes  changes  in  the  relationship  between  the  pupil 
characteristics  (within  classes)  and  tKe  outcome.    For  example,  one  hypothesis 
might  predict  that  in  classes  where  the  teacher  is  not  systematic-organized, 
the  coping  differences  of  the  students  within  the  class  would  have  a  large 
influence  on  the  student  outcomes  in  jsomething  like  achieven^ntg  because  in  an 
unorganized  .classroom  a  student  is  left  more  to  his/her  own  resources.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  coping  skills  of  a  student  may  be  of  less  Importance  in  an 
organized  classroom  that  is  geared  to  the  students. 

The  full  model  which  was  used  to  assess  the  interaction  of  the 
within-class  pupil  characteristics  and  the  teacher  features  Is  given  in 
equation  35. 

Crit  =  U  +  X  +  PL  +  PQ     PL*TL  *  PmQ  +  PQ*TL 

PQ*TQ     X*PL     X*PQ  +  X*TL  4  X*TQ  ^  X*FL'^TL  -f- 

X*PL*TQ  ^  X*PQ*TL  +  X*PQ*TQ  +  Classes  (35) 

Note  that  in  equation  35»  the  "T"  term  Is  actually  a  class  mean;  that  is, 
each  teacher  variable  has  one  score  for  each  class.    Howe\t     since  the 
individual  students  are  used  in  the  vectors,  the  teacher  score  Is  put  In  for 
each  student.    An  example  of  this  system  is  given  in  equation  36. 

y      »    -  U      +      P      +      T      4  P*T 


Class  1 


Class  2 
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y22 
y23 

CUss  3  y31 
y32 
y33 


8 

10 
15 
17 
21 


8 
8 
7 
7 
7 


64 
80 
105 
119 
147 


(36) 


The  vectors  are  divided  Into  sets  because  of  the  number  which  are  used. 


Pre-test  Interactions.   An  overall  test  was  made  to  see  If  the  set  of 
pre-test  by  pupil  by  teacher  Interactions  (X*PL*TL,  X*PL*TQ,  X*PQ*TL,  X*PQ*TQ) 
was  significant.   Next,  the  two  sets  of  the  pre-^est  by  main  effect 
Interactions  were  tested  (X*PL,  X*PQ),  (X*TL,  XnQ).    Finally,  "PQ^Q", 
-PQ*TL",  "PL*TQ",  "PL*TL''  were  drupped  from  the  model  In  equation  37 
sequentially. 

PQ*TQ  +  Classes  (37) 
All  those  students  with  missing  scores  were  dropped  from  this  analysis. 
Their  characteristics  had  been  explored  previously,  and  their  Inclusion  would 
add  complexity  to  an  already  complex  model.   Further,  the  Inclusion  of  missing 
value  vectors  would  be  unlikely  to  give  any  additional  Information  for  the 
questions  motivating  the  analyses  described  In  this  section. 

Treatment  of  Ethnicity 

The  model  given  In  equation  35  would  not  be  suitable  when  ethnicity  was 
the  pupil  characteristic  used  as  a  predictor.   The  reason  Is  that  ethnicity 
designation  Is  a  group  membership  rather  than  a  value  along  a  scalar 
dimension.  "Therefore,  the  model  in  equation  35  has  to  be  modified  so  that  the 
pupil  characteristic  Is  replaced  by  two  group  membership  vectors,  as  shown  in 
equation  38.    "El"  and  "E2"  represent  group  n^efshlp  for, 


Crit  «  U  +  X     El  +  E2  +  E1*TL  +  E2*TL  +  E1*TQ  ♦ 

E2*TQ  +  X*E1  +  X*E2  +  X*TL  +  X*TQ  +  X*E1*TL  + 
X*E2*TL  ♦  X*E1*TQ  +  X*E2nQ  +  Classes  +  E(l) 
respectively.  Blacks  and  Chlcanos. 


(38) 


Convenience  Screening 


The  withln-class  analysis  Is  quite  expensive  with  respect  to  computer 
time  because  of  the  Inclusion  of  the  class  vectors.   Therefore,  we  decided  not 
to  perform  a  within-class  analysis  of  every  possible  pupil  by  teacher 
interaction,  but  to  go  through  two  screening  procedures.   The  first  is  to 
perform  a  general  pupil  by  teacher  analysis  in  which  class  vectors  are  not 
included.    As  Cronbach,  Deken,  and  Webb  (1976)  point  out,  this  procedure  gives 
a  confound  of  within-class  and  between-class  results.   Nevertheless,  our 
analyses  have  shown  that,  for  our  data,  the  inajority  of  variance  Is 
within-class  variance.    Thus,  we  assume  that  if  a  within-class  effect  is 
present,  it  has  a  large  probability  of  appearing  in  the  general  analysis. 

One  way  in  which  an  effect  could  be  present  and  yet  not  appear  in  the 
general  analysis  is  for  the  B  weights  of  the  between-class  analysis  to  have  a 
different  direction  from  the  B  weights  of  the  between-class  analysis  (see 
Cronbach,  Deken,  and  Webb,  1976).    Therefore,  our  second  screening  procedure 
is  to  perform  a  within-class  analysis  for  any  effect  which  was  significant  in 
the  between-class  analysis.    This  used  the  worst-case  assumption  that  the 
significant  between-class  analysis  may.  in  fact,  have  been  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  a  within-class  trend. 

To  sunwarize,  then,  a  within-class  analysis  was  performed  for  any 
pupil-teacher  interaction  which  was  significant  in  the  between-class  analysis 
or  the  general  analysis. 
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In  all  the  analyses  previously  described,  the  test  of  significance  has 

been  carried  out  using  a  hierarchical  series  of  models.   The  Potest  is 

described  In  tquatlon  39.   One  underlying  assumption  of  this  test  Is  that 

F  «  Um  -  R2restr1cted)/Np]  /  [(1  -  R^full)/ 

(NS  -  NLIF)]  (39) 

Np  «  number  of  predictor  vectors  which  were  dropped  from  the  full 
model  to  create  the  restricted  model 

NS  «  number  of  subjects  or  occasions  In  the  analysis 

tiLiF  «  nunter  of  linearly  Independfent  vectors  In  the  full  model 

all  the  variables  are  fixed.    In  fact,  this  Is  the  assumption  which  was  made 

for  most  of  the  analyses.   The  primary  reason  was  one  of  convenience:   a  model 

that  used  the  assumption  that  the  pupil  variable  was  random  rather  than  fixed 

would  almost  triple  the  size  of  the  models  used  In  the  testing.   The  validity 

of  using  the  "fixed"  assumption  was  tested  by  analyzing  some  of  the  data 

according  to  "random"  assumption  and  finding  that  there  were  no  substantial 

diffe?^«nces  In  the  results. 
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A  Summary  of  the  Analyses  Used 
to  Test  the  Propositions  of  the  Study 


Specific  Propositions 

1.  Student  entry  levels  of  achievement,  attitudes,  self-esteem,  and  coping 
skill  will  be  positively  intercorrelated.  Analysis;  (General) 
correlation  of  Individual  student  scores  pooled  across  classes. 

2.  Student  entry  level  on  each  of  these  characteristics  will  positively 
Influence  change  (regressed  gain)  on  each  student  outcoii«.  Analysis: 
(between-  and  within-class)  multiple  linear  regression  with  pre- test  as  a 
covariate,  linear  and  quadratic  terms  for  each  predictor,  and  interaction 
terms  (e.g.»  pre-test  x  predictor). 

3.  Student  entry  level  on  each  characteristic  will  positively  affect  school 
attendance.   Analysis:   Correlation  (within). 

4.  Student  entry  levels  will  positively  affect  time-on-task  behavior. 
Analysis:   Regression  (within). 


5.  Student  entry  levels  will  positively  affect  classroom  behavior. 
Analysis:   Correlation  (between,  for  Cor-Pupil;  within,  for  Academic  and 
Soclo-Emotional  Coping.) 

6.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  correlate  positively  with  desirable 
personal  traits.   Analysis:  Correlation. 

7.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  teaching  behavior. 
Analysis:  Correlation. 

8.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  class  behavior. 
Analysis:   Correlation  (between). 

9.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  student  attendance. 
Analysis:   Correlation  (between). 

10.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  student  time-on-task. 
Analysis:   Regression  (between). 

11.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  afi'ect  student  outcomes. 
Analysis:   Regression  (between). 

12.  Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  teaching  behavior. 
Ana,    is:   Regression  (between). 


13.    Positive  teacher  traits  will  positiveV  affect  class  behavior.  Analysis: 
Regression  (between). 
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14.  Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  student  attendance. 
Analysis:   Regression  (between). 

15.  Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  student  time-on- task. 
Analysis:   Regression  (between). 

16.  Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  student  outcomes. 
Analysis;   Regression  (between). 

17.  Individual  teaching  behavior  will  show  stability  across  time  and 
subjects.   Analysis:   Correlation  of  observer  and  peer  ratings,  within 
and  across  years. 

18.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  class  behavior. 
Analysis:    Regression  (between). 

19.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student  attendance. 
Analysis;   Regression  (between). 

20.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student  tln^-on-task. 
Analysis;   Regression  (between). 

21.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student  evaluations  of 
the  teacher. 

22.  Student  time-on-task  will  correlate  positively  with  individual 
coping  behavior.     Analysis:  Correlation  (within). 

23.  Student  time-on-task  will  positively  affect  student  outcomes.  Analysis: 
Regression  (between  and  within). 

24.  Individual  classroom  coping  behavior  will  positively  affect  student 
outcomes.   Analysis:    Regression  (between  and  within). 

25.  Positive  class  behavior  will  positively  affect  class  outcoiros.  Analysis; 
Regression  (between);  Cluster  analysis  and  regression. 

26.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student  outcomes. 
Analysis;    Regression  (between). 

27.  Positive  student  evaluations  of  teacher  (class  means)  will  positively 
affect  student  outcomes.   Analysis:    Regression  (between). 

28.  Teacher  x  student  Interaction  effects  will  affect  student  outcomes. 
Analysis;   Regression  (between  and  within). 

29.  Higher  student  SES  will  positively  affect  student  entry  levels. 
Analysis:    Regression  (between  and  within). 

30.  Higher  student  SES  will  positively  affect  indlvMual  coping  behavior. 
Analysis:    Regression  (within). 

31.  Higher  student  SES  will  positively  affect  student  time-on-task. 
Analysis:    Regression  (within). 
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32.  Higher  student  SES  will  positively  affect  student  outcomes. 
Analysis;  Regression  (between  and  within). 

33.  Effects  of  teaching  behavior  on  student  outcomes  will  vary  with  student 
SES.    Analysis;   Regression  (between  and  within). 

34.  Student  ethnic  groups  will  be  randomly  assigned  to  teachers. 
Analysis;   Cluster  analysis  and  ANOVA. 

35.  Student  ethnicity  will  affect  entry  levels.   Analysis;  Regression 
(between  and  within). 

36.  Student  ethnicity  will  affect  Individual  coping  behavior. 
Analysis;   Regression  (within). 

37.  Student  ethnicity  will  affect  student  time-on-task. 
Analysis;   Regression  (within)." 

38.  Student  ethnicity  will  affect  student  outcomes.   Analysis;  Regression 
(within,  partial ling  SES).  — ' 

39.  Student  ethnicity  will  Interact  with  teacher  behavior  In  affecting 
outcomes.   Analysis;   Regression  (within).  ^ 

40.  Student  sex  will  affect  entry  levels.   Analysis;   Regression  (between  and 
within). 

41.  Student  sex  will  affect  individual  coping  behaviors.  Analysis; 
Regression  (within). 

42.  Student  sex  will  affect  time-on-task.   Analysis;    Regression  (within). 

43.  Student  sex  will  affect  student  outcomes.   Analysis;  Regression 
within). 


General  Propositions 

1.  The  student  measures  will  prove  reliable  and  valid.  Analysis; 
Correlation  and  regression,  as  appropriate  (see  Chapters  III  and  VII). 

2.  The  teacher  measures  will  prove  reliable  and  valid.  Analysis; 
Correlation  and  regression,  as  appropriate  (see  Chapters  III  and  V). 

3.  Many  of  the  relationships  among  teacher  and  student  measures  will  be 
curvilinear.   Analysis;    Inclusion  of  quadratic  terms  in  all  regression 
analyses;  test  for  sufficient  nurr^er  of  "significant*'  effects,  out  of  the 
relevant  number  of  analyses  performed. 

4.  Findings  will  replicate  across  samples  and  sites.   Analysis:  Compare 
findings  on  each  analysis,  across  samples  and  sites. 
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Figure  ^ 


Predictor 


Illustration  of  equal  slopes  bet v/een-c lasses  and  within-classes.  G^, 
G2,  and  63  represent  the  means  of  their  respective  groups.    Pi  . 
represents  an  individual  in  class  6^  with  a  particular  predictor  score, 
and  P2  represents  an  individual  in  class  62-    Both  individuals  ^^e 
expected  to  have  the  same  criterion  score,  *^ich  is  labeled  C1C2.  The 

000,  AAA  represent  the  boundaries  along  the  line  of  groups  G^,  63, 
and  G3,  respectively. 
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Figure  2 


Criterion 


Predictor 


Graph  of  the  case  in  which  the  within-class  slope  is  greater  than  the 
between-class  slope.    An  individual  with  predictor  score      is  expected  to 
have  criterion  score  Cj  if  In  grouo  63  but  is  expected  to  nave  criterion 
score  C2  if  in  group  G^,  which  has  the  lower  mean. 
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CHAPTER  V 
TEACHERS 

I 

o 

In  an  Investigation  of  teacher-learner  Interactions  the  teachers 
are.  a  crucial  part  of  the  Investigation.  Their  selection  and 
cooperation  are  extremely  important  to  the  success  of  such  a  study.  -  In 
fact,  the  teachers  control  a  researcher's  access  to  the  classroom  and 
Influence  the  studertt^'  attitudes  toward  the  researchers.  Furthermore, 
teachers  control  how  actively  they  will  cooperate  with  the  research 
study. 

This  study  was  fortunate  in  having  53  teachers  In  Austin  Year  I,  43 
teachers  In  Austin  Year  II,  and  27  teachers  tn  Kentucky  volunteer  to 
participate  In  this  study.    In  fact,  33  teachers  volunteered  to 
participate  two  years  In  a  row.  In  Austin.   Th£y  volunteered -knowing  the 

< 

project  would  take  a  considerable  amount  of  their  time  and  effort  above 
normal  teaching  duty  demands.   They  volunteered  despite  some  of  their 
peers'  open  disdain  for  research  studies  and  refusal  to  participate. 
Furthermore,  for  their  efforts,  they  nnly  feceiv^ed  in  returH 
(1)  feedback  of  their  students'  achievement  at  the  beginning  of  the 
.year,  (2)  feedback  on  students'  evaluations  of  them,  and  (3)  a  $50 
honorarium  Just  before  Christmas.  The  teachers'  participation  clearly 
reflects  dedicated,  professional  concern  for  improving  their  craft. 

Research  Design 

'  From  the  researchers'  point  of  view,  a  design  was  needed  tha^^ would 
show  the  teacher's  role  In  Influencing  the  student's  learning  proce^. 
A  presage-process-product  model  seemed  to  be  the  roost  appropriate.-  In 


this  way^  the  teachers'  characteristics  could  be  described  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  their  classroom  behavior  could  be  observed  during 
the  year;  and  the  resuUs_j)f  their  efforts  with  students  could  be 
measured  at  the  end  of  the  year.   Some  implications  about  causality 
could  be  drawn  from  Such  sequential  da^a,  even  thcugh  causality  could 
not  be  rigorously  prbved. 

The  study  was  designed  to  repeat  this  presage-process-product  mode,l 
in  tvjo  consecutive  years,  using  the  ^ame  teachers  as  much  as  possible* 
The  stability  of  teacher  behavior  could  thus  be  observed  and  findings  in 
Year  I  could  be  checked  agetinst  Year  11.   The  sample  from  a 
geographically  and  culturally  different  region,  Kentucky,  further 
.diversified  the  samples  and  allowed  another  test  of  the  general izability 
of  the  f  indings. 

Given  the  volunteer  process  of  obtaining  teacher  participants,  the 
researchers  were  concerned  about  getting  a  sample  of  teachers 
characteristic  of  teachers  in  the  United  States,  for  genera li lability 
purposes.   As  the  demographic  data  in  this  chapter  will  show,  these 
teachers  who  volunteered  turned  out  to  be  typical  teachers  in  terms  of 
age,  experience,  and  educational  level.    In  Austin,  these  sixth  grade 
teachers*  classrooms  were  comparably  to  typical  classrooms  in  terms  of 
ethnic,  socio-economic,  and  achievement  level  balance.-   In  Kerjtucky,  the 
teachers*  classes  differed  from  the  Austin  samples  only  in  ethnic 
balance  (only  two  minority  children  were  in  the  Kentucky  san|)le.) 

Research  Measures 

The  choice  of  variables  to  measure,  the  means  of  observing  the 
variables,  and  tlte  measures  of  the  variables,  is  never  an  easy  or 
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^^opipletely  satisfying  task*   In  this  study,  variables  and  methods  of 
observing  vere  needed  Which  would  fit  the  presage-process-product     .  . 
design,  '       .  .  . 

Presage  variables  were  chosen  which  described  the  teachers' 
demographic  and  per|onal1ty  characteristics,  prior  to  the  year  of 
observation.   A  teapger  blogpphlcal  form  provided  data, on  age,  '  .  ^ 
education  level,  years  of  experience,  etc.   The  Adjective 
Self-Description  measure  was  used  to  assess  self-reported  personality 
traits. 

To  capture  the  teacher's  style  of  conducting  classes,  observer^ 
were  trained  to  describe  and. rate  many  aspects  of  the  teacher's 
behavlbr.   Of  all  the  observation  ;rat1ng  syste^ms  surveyed.  Ryaf^s  (1960) 
system  seemed  to  be  the  most  appropriate,  psychometrlcally  and 
descriptively.   The  three  factors  from  Ryan's  original  studies  were  ■ 
replicated  In  this  study,  withgut  the  observers  knowing  how  their 
ratings  were  "supposed  to"  factor  out.   The  staff  also  constructed  a 
system  for  counting  numerous,  specific  kinds  of  teacher  and  pupil 
behavior.,  An  Interview  system  was  also  designed,  to  get  the  teacher's 
perspective  on  his  or  her  interactions  with  students.  '  Estimates  were 
made  of  how  much  these  measuring  attempts  were  affecting  the  "reality" 
being  observed,  as  the  teachers^^  it.   Finally,  the  Student  Evaluation 
of  Teachers  measure  was  used "to  get  an  idea  of  how  effective  the  teacher 
was,  as  students  saw  it.    In  the  second  year  of  the  study  the 
How-This-Class-Makes-Me-Feel  measure  was  created,  to  assess  the  specific 
Impact  of  a  particular  teacher^ on  his  students.   Thus,  the  teacher's 
style  of  classroom  Instruction  was  observed  by  raters,  interviewers,  and 
students.  .  * 
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mtliiiately,  the  jiroduct  of  the*'teach1ng  craft  Is  change  In  student 
knowledge,  behavior,  and  affect.    In  this  study,,  nieasures  of  the 
students'  evaluation  of.  the  teacher,  of  observers'  ratings  of  classroom 
behavior,  and  of  the  students'  evaluation  of  the  class'Mmpact  are 
there,  together  with  chahge^'on  the  other  Situdent  outcomes,  to  assess  the 
effects  of  teacher  behavior.   The  teachers'  effects  on  all  the  student 
variables,  and  on  change  over  the  year  on  these  variables.,  are,  described 
in  this  chapter.  "Details  of  the  teacher  measures,  and  their 
psychometric  properties,  can  be  found  in  Chapter  III.  "Chapter  VI 
describes  a  cluster  analysis  of  the  teacher  measures  which  divided 
•teachers  Into  three  groups,  differing  by  level  of  effectiveness.  Those 

*  » 

chapters  amplify  the  Information  provided  here. 

Presage  ^Measures 
Demographic  Data  on  Teachers  ^ 

In  all,  90  different  teachers  participated.   A  total  of  53  teachers 
'  rticipated  In  Austin  Year  I  and  43  In  Austin  Year  II  (33  of  these 
teachers  participated  In  both  Austin  Year  I  and  Austin  Year  II). 
Twenty-seven  teachers  participated  In  Kentucky, 

At  each  of  the  sites  of  this  study,  the  female  teachers  outnumbered 
th^i  male  teachers  In  approximately  a  five-to-one  ratio.  Furthermore, 
there  were  few  ethnic  minority  teachers  In  this  sample.   At  the  Kentucky 

o 

site,  no  minority  teachers  participated,  and  only  one  or  two  minority 
students.    In  Austin,  six  black  teachers  participated  In  Year  I  and  five 
black  teachers  participated  in  Year  II.   One  Hispanic  teacher 
partlclpattJ  In  each  year  at  the  Austin  site.  u— 
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The  mean  age  at  all  three  sites  was  34  years.    For  Austin  Years  I 
and  II,  the  standard 'deviation vwas  about  U  years,  with  a  range  In  age 
from  21  to  60.    In  the  Kentucky  sample,  the  range  In  age  was  from  22  to 
47.   The  Austin  sites  had  many  young  teachers.  In  their  20 's:.  27  in 
Year  I  and  22  In  Year  II. 

The  Austin  Year  II  and  Kentucky  samples  of  teachers  had  an  equal 
percentage  of  teachers  with  a  3. A.  degree  (70%)  and  M.A.  dvjgree  (30X). 
The  Austin  Year  I  sample  was  not  much  different,  81%  having  a  B.A.  and  . 
19%  having  an  M.A.  degree.   These  three  samples  of  teacheifs  htd  very 
similar  levels  of  formal  education  and  about  the  same  amount  of  teaching 
experience.   Those  in  the  Austin  Year  I  and  Kentucky  samples  had  an 
averse  of  nine  years  of  teaching  e^cperience.   Years  of  experience •^or 
•  Austin  Year  I  teachers  ranged  from  one  to'^  years,  while  the  Kentucky 
teachers  had' a  range  from  two  to  27  years  of  experience.   Austin  Year  I 
and  11  teachers  had  the  same  range  of  experience,  but  Year  II  teachers' 
had  an  average  of  11  years  of  experience,  two  years  more  than  the  Year  I 
sample. 

In  all,  there  were  more  similarities  than  differences  among-these 
samples.   This  was  to  be  expected  in  the  two  Austin  samples,  whgre  33 
te?ichers  were  common  (i.e.,  the  same  people)  in  Years  I  and  II.  They 
constituted  62%  of  the  first  year  group  and  77%  of  the  second  year 
sample.   The  Kentucky  sample  of  teachers  was  similar  to  the  Austin 
groups.   The  Kentucky  sample' was  more  homogenous  In  ethnic  background, 
age,  sex,  and  years  of  teaching  experience  than  the  Austin  sample. 
However;  the  sex  ratio,  mean  age  of  the  groups,  percentage  and  types  of 
degrees,  and  mean  years  of  teaching  were  very  similar  to  the  Austin 
'  sample.   To  this  extent,  the  findings  that  involve  teacher 
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charatterigtics  may  be  comparable  across  these  two  geographically  and  ^ 
culturally  diverse  sites.  .  ' 

Teacher  Pefsonallty  Traits 

The  Adjective  Self-Description  was  used  as  a  self-report  mea^w:^f 
seven  personal  traits.    It  is  a  reliable  Instrument  (see  Chapter  III). 
Its  validity  was  tested  in  several  ways  in  this  study,  sunmarized  in  / 
Propositions  12  -  16.^  When  the  ASD  scores  were  compared  with  the 
observer's  ratings  of  teaching  behaviors,  there  was  substanilal 
correspondence  1n  the  Austin  I  sample.   Teachers  rated  high  oa  * 
kindly-understapding,  for  example,  described  themselves  on  the  ASD  as 
positive  in 'attitude,  relatively  pleasant  (neither  remarkably  pleasant 
nor  abrasive),  extroverted,  and  moderately,  not  extremely,  attractive."  . 
Those  rated  high  for  stimulating  -  inventiveness  scored  hi^h  on 
attitude,  high  on  individualism,  and  just  average  (not  hig,h)  on 
attractiveness  on  the  ASD.    In  Austin  II  and  Kentucky,  however,  theVe 
were  no  significant  relationships  between  ASD  scores  and  observer 
ratings.    In  two  of  the  three  samples,  self-ratings  of  personal  traits 
did  not  show  any  validity  when  compared  with  observer  ratings  of4 
different  but  conceptually  relevant  aspects  of  behavior.    (See  Table 
P-12  in  Chapter  VIII.)  •     ■  . 

Moreover,  when  compared  with  the  factor  describing  pupils'  class 
behavior,  (Table  P-13,  Chapter  VIII)  and  with  student  attendance  (Table 
P-14),  no  more  than  a  chance  number  of  "significant"  effects  was  found. 
When  cast  against  student  Time-on-Task,  a  similar  lack  of  predictive 
validity  was  found. 

f  ■ 
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In  the  one  sarnple  analyzed  In  this  wa>%  Austin  I,  teacher  traits 

^    .       ■    ■  ■ 

did  show  a  significant  fiumber  of  significant  effects  on  student  gains. 
Student  achievement- gal n\'as  positively  associated  with  ASD  Introversion 

*  -  .  i 

and  with  a  moderate,  not  high,  self-rating  on  attractiveness.  (A  very 
high  attractiveness „sca^e  may  represent  a  narcissistic  quality  that 
precludes  wholehearted  attention  to  students'  needs.)   Student  gains  on 
self-esteem  were  associated  with  teachers'  positive  attitude, 
efficiency,  and  a  middle  stance  between  Introversion  and  extroversion.' 
Students'  gains  In  attitude  toward  school  were  associated  with  teacners' 
positive  attitude;  so  was  student  gain  In  general  attitude;  and  this 
gain  in  attitude  was  also  associated  wHh  teacher  self -rated  efficiency. 
Student  gain  In  self-reported  coping  skill  was  associated  with  teachers' 
medium  scores  on  attractiveness. 

It  Is  not  surpirlslng  that  self-descriptions  by  teachers  should  have 
cons'iderably  less  than  perfect  validity.   Social  desirability  effects, 

A  ■ 

I  ■  '  ■  ' 

alone,  are  bound  to° limit  validity;  and  any  Inaccuracy  In 
self -perception  further  reduces  .It.   Perhaps  the  most  reasonable  ' 
conclusion  fdr  the  finings  Is  that  the  fairly  substantial  connections 
between  teacher  self -descriptions,  observer  ratings,  and  student  gains 
In  Austin  I  Indicate  a  genuine  relationship  between  teacher  traits  and 
student  outcomes;  but  the  lack  of  relationship  elsewhere  makes  It  clear 
that  self-descriptions,  as  done  with  the  ASD,  cannot  always  be  depended 
upon  to  give  an  accurate  portrayal  of  actual  behavior  and  attitudes'. 

x       ■  .   ■  ■  . 
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Teacher  Process  Measures 
Classroom  Ratings  of  Teachers 

Chapter  III,  Instruments,  described  how  all  teachers  .were  observed, 
by  a  set  of  trained  raters, who  Were  looking  at  20  specific  aspects. of 
the  classroom  behavior  of  the  teachers.  In  their  interaction  with  the 
children  (Ryan's  Classroom  Observation  Record).   Using  factor  analysis, 
three  dimensions  of  teacher  behaviors  were  found:  Kindly-underslianding 
(KU),  Systematic-organized  (SO),  and  Stimulating-inventive  (SI).  These 
factors  almost  exactly  reproduced  the  factors  Ryan  obtained  1n  his, 
earlier  study  (Ryan,  1960).   Any  one  teacher  could  have"  been  rated  M9h, 
average,  or  low,  in  any  combination,  on  these  dimensions  of  behavior. 

Before  describing  the  results  of, the  observations  of  teachers,  a 
detailed  description  of  the  factors  describing  teacher  behavior  will  be 
provided.   Throughout  this  manuscript,  the  shorthand  names  of  these 
factors  (KU,  SO,  SJt)  will  be  u^ed,       .  ' 

Of  the  26  itfms  on  the  Classroom  Observation  Record  (described  in 
Chapter  III),  20  items  described  teachef  behavior.   The  other  six  made 
up  a  Pupil  Behavior  factor.   Each  of  these  items  had  a  set  of 
definitions  and  examples,  which  each'  observer  used  In  making  ratings. 

The  teacher  factors  were  identified  by  three  sets  of  rating  scales, 
in  the  following  way:  ^ 


K1  ndly-Unders  ta?id1  ng : 

,1.  Fair  -  Partial 

2.  Democratic  -  Autocratic 

3.  Responsive-  -  Aloof 

4.  Understanding  -  Restricted 

5.  Kindly  -  Harsh 

6.  Clear  -  Unclear 

7.  Adaptable  -  Inflexible 
a.  Optimistic  -  Pessimistls 

9.  Student-Centered  -  Self -Centered 
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Stlmula'tlng-Inventlvt: 

1.  Stimulating  -  Dull 

2.  Original  -  Stereotyped 

3.  High  Cognitive  Lecture  -  Low  Cognitive^  Lecture 

4.  High  Co<;n1t1ve  Questions  -  Low  Cognitive  Questions 
.  5.  Broad  -  Narrow    .    ^  . 

Systematic-Organized: 

1.  Alert  -  Apathetic 

2.  Responsible  -  Evading  *  / 

3.  Steady  -  Erratic  •  .  . 

4.  Poised  -  Excitable  . 

5.  Confident  -  Uncertain 

8.  SysteiMtlc  -  Disorganized 

Kindly-Understanding  (KU).   The  nine  Items  that  compose  the  KU  factor 
cover  three  dimensions  of  teacher  behavior.   One  dimension  Is  the  teacher's 
use  of  power:   autocratic  end  partial  versus  democratic  and  fa1>*.  Another 
dimension  concerns  the  teacher's  attitude:   optimistic  versus  I)ess1m1st1c. 
The  third  dimension  concerns  the  teacher's  orientation  toward  the  students: 
self -centered,  aloof,  restricted.  Inflexible,  harsh,  with  unclear  speech 
versus  student-centered,  responsive,  understanding,  adaptable,  kindly,  with- 
clear,  pleasantly  toned  speech.  •  ^' 

The  following  Is  an  example  of  teacher  behavior  which  was  ratied  as  highly 
kindly-understanding:  " 

One  of  the  most  striking  Impressions  of  this  teacher  Is  the 
'  lack  of  physical  distance  between* her  and. the  children  In  the 
class.   She  always  seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  kids  and  working 
with  them.   For  instance,  I  walked  Into  the  room  a  couple  of 
times  while  the  class  was  .watching  a  fllmstrip,  and  the 
teacher  was  always  sitting  among  the  studfents  on  a  low  stool. 
Whenever  I  saw  her  working  with  a  group,  she  would  sit  down^  at 
the  desks  with  them.   If  she  was  walking  through  the  hall  with 
her  class,  she  was  walking  with  two  or  three  kids  at  a  time, 
talicing  Instead  of  walking  ahead  of  the  class.  Hy  overall 
Impression  Is  of  an  energetic,  4 Evolved  teacher  who  works  hard 
to  develop  personal  relationships  with  her  class. 
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Sontetlmes  the  label  "Kindly-understanding"  conveys  to  some  people, 
the  picture  of  a  teacher  who "is  so  student-oriented' that  the  teacher 
cannot  keep  order  or  provide  instructions.   That  was  not  the  case  with 
'most  of  these  teachers,  who  exhibited  large  amounts  of 
^kindly-understanding  behavior.    They  tended  to  maintain  classroom  order 
and  to  increase  .student  efforts  to  learn.    In  fact,  most  of  the  teachers 
With  the  highest  degree  of  kindly-understanding  behavior  were  also  rated 
high  on  systematic-organized  and  stimulating-inventive  behaviors.  (The 
factors  T:orrelated  as  follows:  KU  x  SO  jB2\  KU  x  SI         SO  x  SI  .79.) 

Stimulating-Inventive  (SI).   Thfs  factor  described  the  teacher's 
style  of  presentation  of  i^eas  and  materials.   Two  main  dimens1onsA.are ' 
apparent:.  (1)  the  teacher's  Intellectual  creativity,  flexibility,  and 
liveliness,  and  (2)  the  complexity  of  thought  elicited  from  students. 
The  first  dimension  is  conveyed  by  stimulati^ng  and  original  versus  dull 
and  stereotyped  teaching  methods.    When  original  Ideas  and  teaching  aids 
are  utilized,  the  very  fact  that  some|hing  new  and 'unusual  Is  happening 
creates  a  stimulating  atmosphere  for  the  teacher  and  the  students.  Th^e 
second  dimension-  concerns  what  the" teacher  expects  from  the  children: 
(1)  presenting  complex  ideas  whix:h  require  students  to  synthesize  facts 
and  Ideas  in  order  to  answer  questions,  (2)  providing  a  critical. 
Inquiring 'approach  to  the  subjea  matter, . rather  than  merely  presenting 
specific  facts  and  asking  questions  fehat  require  little  more  than  rote 
memory. 

An  example  of  stimulating-inventive  (SI)  behavior  follows: 

In  all  three  periods  that  we  observed,  the  structure  of  the 
class  varied  from  lecture,  t-o  group  work,  to  Individual  work 
on  research  papers;  but.  In  -each  case,  the  structure  was  set 
by  the  teacher  to  accomplish  a  goal  that  she  had  earlier 
selected.    She  always  defined  the  limits  of  the  situation. 
Within  those  limits,  the  students  were  free  to  work  in  the  way 
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they  wanted.   For  Instance't  In  one  class  the  teacher  made  a 
brief  Introduction  of  t>ie  subject  (different  tyj^es  of 
authority  if  igu  res),  t))^n  divided  the  class  Into  groups  and 
asked  them  to  discuss  the  authority  figures  who  appeared  in 
Swiss  Family  Robinson  and  QlUlgan's  Island.   Soine  of  the 
groups  chose  not  to  discuss  the  question  together,  but  to  let 
each  student  write  about  the  authority  figures  the  teacher 
•<  mentioned.   The  teacher  let  the  students  work  ir\  whichever  way 
they  felt  most  comfortable.    I  never  saw  this  class  doln^ 
»    '  straight  textbook  work.   They  always  were  usln^  some  different 
material,  method,  or  approach.   Once  I  saw  the  class  preparing 
a  multl -media  presentation  on  the  Urban  Environment,  Another 
time  I  saw  the  teacher  cooking  piroshkl  for  the  class  during. a 
unit  on  Russia.    I  would  rate  her  cognitive  level  above 
average,' not  only  for  the  material  she  used,  but  because  her 
primajry  goal  In  discussion  was  to  turfi  the  kids  away  from  pat 
answers  and  to  get  them  to  s^e  the  complexities  of  questions  ' 
and  Issues. 


Systematic-Organized  (SO).    Some  of  the  scales  In  this  factor 
described  the  manfier  In  which  the  teacher  structured  and  managed  the 
classroom:   systematic  and  responsible  versus  disorganized  and  evading. 
Some  of  the  other  scales  described  the  teacher's  manner  In  providing  the 
•structure:    alert,  steady,  poised,  and  self -confident  versus  apathetic, 
erratic,  excitable,  and, uncertain.   Obviously,  these  descriptions 
represent  the  extremes.   Much  of  teacher  behavior  was  characterized  by  a 
mfxture^^f  these  qualities,  in  Intermediate  degrees. 

An  example  of  highly  systematic-organized  behavior  foUows: 

The  atmosphere  In  this  class  can  be  called  formal  In  that  there  . 
were  definite  rules  ^f  behavior  expected  on  the  part  of  the 
students,  toward  the  teacher  and  toward  each  other.  However,  more 
*      than  in  any  other,  class  I  worked  with.  It  was  apparent  that  the 
students  ufiderstood  that  tnese  rules  were  a  matter  of  respect  for 
the  teacher,  for  other  students,  and  for  themselves.  Consequently, 
the- atmosphere  In  the,  classroom  was  always  comfortable  and  easy.  A 
definite  part  of  this  atmosphere  was  the  kind  of  control  the 
teacher  used.   She  didn't  call  lots  of  attentlorrto  people  who  were 
creating  distractions,  but  she  was  alert  to  potentially  disturbing 
situations  and  squelched  them  almost  inmediately.   While  she  was 
talking,  one  boy  *fa,s  tapping  his  ruler.    She  quietly  tqok  the  ruler 
without  stopping  her  lecture.   Another  time,  a  boy  was  tipping  his 
chair,  seeing  if  it  would  fall  over.   She  quietly  told  him  to  go  to 
the  "Quiet  corner"..   At  still  another  time,  a  boy  was  wandering 
around  the  room.    She  said,  "You  know  where  you're  supposed  to  be", 


and  he  quickly  returned  to  his  seat.   I  felt  that  most  of  the  time 
she  handled  her  uohtrol  problems  by  remlndInQ  the  kids  of  what  was 
expar.ted  of  them.    I  never  heard  her  shout  or  threaten  anyone. 

I  '  c' 

The  title  of  this  factor  scale,  systematic-organized,  sometimes 
conveys  the  Image  of  &  strictly  structured  classroom  with  a  dictator  In 
charge.   As  seen  In  the  example  above,  that  was  not  usually  the  case. 
Control  In  such  classrooms  wal  nast  often  maintained  In  a  quiet,  gentle 
manner,  so  that  students  did  not  fetV  oppressed. 

Some  teachers  were  high  on  all  factors,  while  others  were  rated 
medium  or  low  on  one  or  more  of  these  factors.    Each  Indlvldu/l  profile' 
reliably  described  the  pattern  of  that  teacher's  typical  behavior. 
(Table  V-4.)  '] 

Student  Evaluation  of  Teachers 

Another  piece  of  data  In^Rfr study  was  the  Information  on  how  l;he 
sbidgnts  evaluated  the  'teachers.^  The  measure.  Student  E^luatlon  of 
Teaching,  was  designed  to  alsess  five  dimensions l)f^.teacher  behavior, 
which  had  been  Identified  earlier  In  a  longer  measure  (Velcfinan- and  Peck, 
1969).   After  the  data  were  collected  In  this  study,  a  factor  analysis 
of  the  much-reduced  set  of  Items  Indicated  one  general  factor  which 
(Rieasures  teaching  effectiveness,  as  seen  by  the  students.   Class  means 
on  this  measure  represent  the  consensus  judgment  about  the  teacher  by 
all  the  students  In  the  class.   This  class  n^an  score  can  be  used  to 
describe  teacher  behavior,  rather  than  the  view  of  just  one  or  another 
student.   Therefore,  the  class  mean  score  was  chosen  as  the  level  of 
analysis  to  use  In  this  study. 

I 
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During  the  first  year  of  this  study,  the  Student  Evaluation  of 
Teachltig  (SET)  had  eight  Items: 
This  ieacher: 

F^f  t  T  is  always  friendly  toward  st  'dents. 

F  f  t  T  knows  a  lot  about  the  subject. 

F  f  t  T  Is  never  du'i.  or  boring. 

F  f  t  T  asks  for  students*  opinions  before  making 

decisions. 

^         F  f  t  T  Is  usually  cheerful  and  optimistic. 

9  ^ 

s 

F  f  t  r  Is  not  confused  by  unexpected  questions. 

F  f  t  T  makes  learning  more  like  fun  than  work. 

F  f  t  T  often  gives  students  a  choice  In  assignments. 

The  scale  was  from  one  (negative)  to  four  (positive).   The  Internal 
consistency  reliability  (coefficient  alpha)  of  the  Austin  first  year 
sample  was  .80  (post-test,  N«1297)  for  the  total  scale.   The  second 
year,  this  measure  was  reduced  to  six  Items  (see  Chapter  III, 
Instruments).   The  scale  was  changed  to  range  from  on^  (negative)  to 
three  (positive).   The  post-test  of  Austin  Year  I  correlated  .67  with 
the  common  Items  In  the  post-test  Austin  Year  II,  on  common  teachers. 

The  SET  measure  appears  to  be  a  stable  and  valid  reflection  of 
student  reactions  toward  teachers.   Student  judgment  on  this  measure 
appears  to  be  Influenced  by  student  attitudes  and  by  teacher  behavior 
that  would  "logically  seem  to  affect  a  student's  evaluation.  Students 
were  not  biased  In  evaluating  their  teacher  by  their  wn  ethnicity,  sex, 
socio-economic  status,  or  academic  achleven^nt  level.   Overall,  the  SET 
measure  appears  to  be  a  fairly  stable  teacher  measure  which  Is  easily 
obtained,  and  which  appears  to  be  substantially  related,  onHhe  teacher 
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side,  to  actual  teacher  behaviors,  and,  on  the  student  side,  tc 
affective  changes  In  the  student.   Irf^the  next  few  paragraphs,  the  data 
will  be  presented  that  support  these  statements  about  this  measure. 
Bias  Indicators^  validity  indicators,  and  relations  to  teacher  behavior 
will  be  discussed  In  that  order. 

Bias.   A  study  of  sources  of  bias  was  conducted  using  a  sample  of 
33  teachers  who  were  in  both  the  Austin  Year  I  and  Austin  Year  II 
sample.   The  possible  sources  of  bias  which  were  investigated  Included 
student  demographic  data  (socio-economic  status  and  ethnicity),  ability 
(achievement),  and  motivation  (attitudes  toward  school).   This  special 
study  used  individual  students'  evaluation  of  the  teachers  rather  than 
the  class  means.    (Peck,  Fox  and  Blattstein,  1978) 
In  this  special  study,  the  result  were  as  follows: 

SET-post  correlated  .67  and  .57  with  SSI-post,  in  Years  I  and  II 
respectively.   SET-post  and  How-This-Class-Makes-Me-Feel  correlated  .49 
in  Year  II.   These  similar  but  not  identical  attitude  measures  showed 
substantially  the  amount  of  relationship  to  be  expected  if  the  SET  were 
a  valid  estimate  of  teacher  impjsct  on  the  students. 

There  were  no  ethnic  or  SES  effects  on  SET-pre  or  on  regressed 
change  in  SET.   Further,  SET-pre  was  not  affected  by  student  achievement 
level  (or  by  students'  peer-rated  academic  coping  skills).   The  students 
were  not  subjectively  biased  by  any  one  of  these  factors  in  their  own 
background  or  performance,  when  they  evaluated  their  teachers. 

SET-post  (class  min)  correlated  with  the  observers'  ratings  on 
COR-KU,  COR-SO,  and  COR-SI,  .68,  .54,  and  .47  in  Year  I;  .54,  .45,  and 
.38  in  Year  II.   The  students  and  the  adult  observers  agreed  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  describing  the  teachers,  in  both  years.  Taken 
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with  the  evidence  of  lack  of  b1as>  this  suggests  that  tHe  students  are 
giving  a  reasonably  valid  picture  of  teacher  behavior  and  Its  effects  on 
them.   This  Is  further  supported  by  tt&  finding  that  the  different 
classes  in  two  successive  years  agreed  .68  in  rating  the  same  set  of  33 
teachers.    (See  TAble  V-1.) 

SET  was  influenced,  as  It  logically  should  be,  both  by  teacher 
personality  characteristics  and  by  teacher  classroom^behav.ior.'  Six  of 
nine  personality  self -report  scales  showed  effects  on  regresse<}^ change 
on  SET,  ^p   .05),  in  Year  I;  three  of  nine,  in  Year  II.   The  classroom- 
behavior  measures,  as  would  be  expected,  showed  stronger,  positive^  ^  - 
effects  Oji/SET-change.   The  percentages  of  regressed  change  in  SET 
explained  in  Year  I  were  COR-KU  5.1%,  COR-SO  3.1%,  COR-SI  3.7%.    In  Year 
II,  the  figures  were  COR-KU  1.3%,' COR-SO        COR-SI  2.4%.   All  of 
th?Se,  except  COR-SO  in  Year  II, '  fell  below  the  p  *   .01  level.  Both 
teacher  self -reports  and  observer  ratings  tended  to  confirm  the  validity 
, of  the  students'  assessments.  ^ 

The  SET-pre  individlial  score  (not  the  class  means)  did  Influence 
student  regressed  change  on  the  several  cognitive  and  non-cognitive 
outcome  measures.    SET'-pre  made  a  significant  contribution  (p  .01, 
1.0%  variance)  to  positlveyhange  in  attitude  toward  school  (SSI), 
general  attitude  toward  life  (SSC-A),  coping  skills  (SSC-C),  and 
self-esteem  (P-H).    It  did  not  affect  achievement  change;  but,  for 
reasons  discussed  elsewhere,  standardised  achievement  tests,  by^their 
design,  appear  t6  be  extremely  111-s€tted  to  detect  teacher  Influence. 

Each  of  the  kinds  of  positive  validity  evidence  found  in  the 
1974-1975  sample  were  aga^ln  found.  Independently,  in  the  1975-1976 
sample. 
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/  Overall,  this  study  Indicates  that  the  students  were  not  biased  by 
their  socio-economic  level,  ethnicity  (Anglo,  Black,  or  Chlcano), 
achievement  levels,  op  attitudes  toward  school.   These  sixth  grade 
students  Were  unprejudiced  In  their  appraisals.  The  students,  as  a 
whole,  tended  to  be  quite  objective  and  fair-minded  In  making  realtstic 
judgments  of  the  teacher  behavior  they  observed.   The  results  of  this 
small' study  also  Indicate  that  the  Student  Evaluation ,pf  Teaching 
measure  can  be  taken  seriously  as  a  good  estimate  of  what  teachers  are 
really  like.  '  ^ 

Val'ldlty.   Looking  first  at  student  measure  correlations,  the 
School  Sentiment  Index  (SSI)'  was  closely  correlated  with  the  students* ' 
evaluation  of  the  teacher.   Significant  correlations  occurred  at  the 
p     .01  level  on  pre-  and  post-test  for  all  three  samples,  which  is  also 
across  years  In  Austin.   Since  the  SSMs  Intended  to  measure. students' 
attitude  about  school.  It  Is  understandable  that  a  student's  sentiments 
about  school  are  highly  connected  to  his/her  evaluation  of  the  teacher 
at  school.   The  peer  evaluations  (BRS-OR)  at  the  first' of  the  school 
year  also  correlated , at  the  .05  level  with  the  classes'  evaluation  of 
the  teacher  In  all  three  samples.    In  Austin  Year  II,  the  only  time  the 
'peer  evaluation  was  also  used  as  a  post-test,  a  .05  level  correlation 
also  occurred  between  peer  evaluations  and  evaluations  of  teachers.  The 
connection  Is  not  obvious,  however;  peers  may  be  evaluating  teachers  on 
the  basis  of  their  peers*  behavior  in  the  teacher's  class,  ^as  well  as 
through  direct  influence  of  teacher  behavior  on  the  Individual  student. 
In  support  of  this  idea.  In  all  three  samples  the  observers'  ratings  of 
overall  post-test  classroom  behavior  (COR-P)  correlated  substantially 
with  the  classes'  evaluation  of  the  teacher  (.51,  .40,  .70).  In 
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Austin  I  and  Kentucky,  the  post-test  of  student  self -esteem  (P-H)  and 
general  attitude  toward  life  (SSC-A)  correlated  positively  with  class 
evaluations  of  teachers.  Logically,  these  two  aspects  of  a  student ',s 
personality  would  seem  to  Influence  their  evaluations  of  an  authority 
figure.  Finally,  In  Austin  Year  II,  students  were  asked  to  rate  how 
that  particular  teacher's  class  made  them  feel  and,  as  expected,  their 
perception  of  the  Impact  of  their  class  correlated  positively  (.68,  p 
.01)  with  their  evaluation  of  the  teacher. 

Classes'  evaluations  of  their  teachers  correlated  positively  with 
all  but  one  (Austin  Year  II,  COR-SO)  of  the  observer  ratings  of  teacher' 
behavior.  In  all  three  samples.  (See  Table  V-1.)   *  Furthermore,  the  SET 
class  mean  predicted  student  change  over  the  year  on  attitude  about 
school  (SSI)  In  Austin  I  (p      .00,  32.751i  V)  and  Austin  Year  II  (.00, 
14.99^  V),  accounting  for  the  highest  percentage  of  the  variance  in  each 
sample.   Change  In  students'  scores  on  the  general  coping  measure, 
SSC-C,  were  predicted  by  SET  class  means  In  Austin  I  (p      .00,  12.88% 
V)  and  Austin  II  (p      .03,  7.61%  V).   The  class'  evaluation  of  the 
teacher  also  predicted  the  students'  change  ove>  the  V^ar  on  general 
attitude  toward  life  (SSC-A)  In  Austin  I  (p   .01,  10.50%  V)  and  Kentucky 
(p   .01,  13.48%  V)  although  the  relationship  was  non-stgnlflcant  In 
Austin  Year  II.   Student  change  over  the  year  on  self -esteem  (P-H)  was 
strongly  predicted  by  the  class*  evaluation  of  the  teacher  In  Kentucky 
(p   .00.  23.85%  V).    In  Austin  Year  II,  that  relationship  was 
significant  (p   .01,  11.42%  V)  only  for  the  quadratic  form  of 
self-esteem  (SSC),  I.e.  very  high  and  very  low  teacher  evaluation 
predicted  low  self-esteem  gain,  while  the  average  range  of  teacher 
evaluations  predicted  greater  gain  in  self-esteem  scores.  Class 
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evaluations  of  teachers  (SET)  did  not  predict  regressed  change  over  the 
year  on  achievement  tests,  but  the  How-Thls-Class-Makes-Me-Feel  m€i|sure 
did  predict  7,8%  of  the  variance'  In  achievement  gain  in  the  one  sample 
where  It  was  used  (Austin  II). 

The  converse  validity  question  concerns  what  measures  'predict  this 
one.   As  expected,  the  strongest  predictor  of  the  students'  evaluation 
of  the  teacher  are  the  students*  attitude  toward  school  (SSI).'  Not  only 
did  the  students'  attitude  account  for  the  majority  of  the  post-test 

s 

variance  In  teacher  evaluations  (75.4%  V  Austin  I,  30.3%  V  Austin  H), 
but  it  also  strongly  influenced  change  over  the  year  in  the  students' 
evaluation  of  teachers  (32.8%  V  Austin  I,  15.0%  V  Austin  II,  19.5%  V 
Kentucky).   Given  that  these  measure  correlate  highly  and  predict  each 
other  strongly,  a  strong  interaction  obviously  exists  between  students*^ 
attitude  toward  school  and  how  the  studerits  perceive  the  teacher*  A 
crucial  question  is  how  much  this  relationship  is  affected  by  teacher 
behavior.  When  the  Influence  of  the  students'  attitude  toward  school 
(SSI)  is  controlled,  teacher  kindly-understanding  behavior  had  a 
significant  effect  on  student  evaluation  (4.9%  V  Austin  I,  19.0%  V 
Kentucky). 

Students'  general  attitude  toward  life  (SSC-A)  showed  a  similar 
influence  on  teacher  evaluation  although  the  influence  was  not  as 
strong.    In  Austin  Year  H,  general  attitude  did  not  predict  the  student 
evaluation  post-test,  but  it  did  predict  change  over  the  year.  All 
three  measures  of  teacher  behavior  had  more  influence  on  change  over  the 
year  in  student  evaluations  than  did  the  students'  general  attitude  (see 
Table  P-26  in  Chapter  VIII). 
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The  How-Thls-Class-Makes-Me-Feel  measure  showed  a  strong 
relationship  to  the  Student  Evaluation  of  Teacher  measure.   How  the  J 
students  felt  about  the  class  was  closely  similar  to  post-test 
evaluation  of  their  teacher  (47%  V  Austin  II). '  How  the  students  felt 
about  the<<:lass  also  strongly  Influenced  change  over  the  year  In  their 
evaluation  of  the  teacher  (26.5%  V  Austin  II). 

Students'  coping  behavior  was  ^asured  twice  from  the  students'  6wn 
perspective  (SSC-A,  BRS-SR)  and  once  from  classmates'  perspective 
(BRS-OR).    In  Austin  Year  1 »_  seili«jreported  general  coping  ability 
predicted  post-test  evaluat1on'?of  teachers,  as  did  Austin  Year  II 
peer-rated  coplnci.   Coping  behavior  also  predicted  change  over  the  year 
in  student- evaluations  of  teachers.  In  the  Austin  samples  (SSC-C: 
12.9%  V  Austin  I,  7.6%  V  Austin  II;  BRS-OR:  4.4%  V  Austin  II).  However, 
teacher  behavior,  of  all  three  kinds,  had  more  Influence  on, student 
evaluations  of  them  than  d^  the  students'  coining  behavior.  (Table 
P-26). 

One  might  expect  the  students'  self-esteem  or  achievement  level  to 
influence  their  evaluation  of  the  teacher;'  however,  neither  showed  much 
influence  on  the  post- test  or  on  change  over  the  ylar  In  SET  scores. 
Teacher  behavior  had  more  Influence  on  the  students'  evaluations  than 
either  self-esteem  or  achleven^nt,  except  in  Austin  Year  II  where 
achleve'nent  predicted  more  change  over  the  year  In  student  evaluations 
of  teachers  than  did  teacher  behavior.   The  students  seem  to  have 
evaluated  teachers  on  the  teacher's  Interaction  with  students,  without 
much  coloring  by  their  subjective  feelings  about  themselves  or  their 
accomplishment  in  school  work. 
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Relations  to  Teacher  Bc'iavlor.    In  all'  thre^  samples, 
kindly-understanding  behavior  had  the  strongest  Influence  on  student 
post-test  evaluations  (30.5%  V  Austin  I,  UA%  V  Austin  II,  53.3%  V 
Kentucky).   However,  when  looking  at  change  over  the  year  In  student 
evaluation  of  teachers,  the  three  aspects  of  teacher  behavior  had  about 
the  same  Influence,  although  kindly-understanding  behavior  held  a  slight 
edge  In  Austin  I  and  Kentucky.    In  Austin  Year  II,  stimulating-Inventive 
teacher  behavior  strongly  predicted  change  over  the  year  In  student 
evaluations.  When  looking  .at  predictors  of  change  over  the  year  In 
student  evaluatlorf  In  Austin  Year  II  (between  class  analysis),  teacher 
stimulating-Inventive  behavior  Interacted  with  student  attitudes  (SSI, 
SSC-A,  HOWCL)  and  achievement  (6MC-3)  to, predict  the  change.    In.  both 
Austin  II  and  Kentucky!  the  students'  socio-economic  status  strongly 
Interacted  with  teacher  stlnwlatlng-lnventlve  behavior  to  predict  change 
over  the  year  In  students'  evaluation  of  the  teacher  (6.13«  V  Austin  II, 
24,81  Kentucky).   Higher  SES  level  students  valued  it1mulat1n$-1nvent1ve 
teacher  more  highly  than  did  lower  SES  students.  Overall, 
kindly-understanding  teacher  behavior  had  the  strongest  Influence,  on 
student  evaluations,  but  students  from  high  socio-economic  background 
also  were  influenced  by  how  stimulating  and  Inventive  the  teachers  were. 

In  the  cluster  analysis  (see  Chapter  VI),  the  Student  Evaluation  of 
Teacning  was  One  of  the  measures  that  distinguished  teacher  ability 
levels.   This  pattern  replicated  over  all  three  samples.   The  students' 
evaluation  of  teaching  measure  strongly  distinguished  all  three  cluster 
groups,  in  all  three  samples. 
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rfoW'Thi  s-CUss-'MakeS'-Me-Feel  ^ 
HoM-Th1s>C1ass-Kakes-Me-Feel  was  constructed  for  use  In  Austin  II, 
In  order  to  pinpoint  students'  perceptions  of  the  behavior  and  Impact  of 
the  specific  teacher  whose  "effects"  were  to- be  assessed.   It  was  used 
for  post-testing  In  Austin  II  only.   The  measure  consisted  of  10 
L1kert>type  Itepis,  on  a  one-to-five  scale  (see  Chapter  III).  The 
Internal  reliability  of  this  measure  was  .83;  test-retest  reliability 
was  .78. 

This  measure  Indicates  how/the  students  perceive  the  Influence  of  a 
particular  teacher.   Students  positive  feelings  about  the  class  were 
negatively  correlated  with  teacher  age  (-.33).   Perhaps  as  teachers 
Increase  In  age,  they  pay  >ess  attention  to  how  students  feel  about  the 
class.   Other  evidence  for  this  are  the  negative  correlations  of  teacher 
age  with  teacher  kindly-understanding  behavior  in  Austin  Year  I  and 

« 

Kentucky,  with  a  near-significant  relationship  in  Austin  Year  II 

(p  «  .07. '.23  V).  ' 

students'  positive  feelings  about  their  class  were  correlated  with 

generally  good  class  behavior  (COR-P,  .44),  as  rated  by  observers. 

Students  in  well-behaved  classes  have  positive  feelings  about  that 
♦ 

class.    (See  Table  V-2.) 


Consequent  Validity.   Mar\y  of  the  student  n^asures  also  predicted 
how  the  students  perceived  their  class^  Self -rated  coping  was  the  only 
measure  that  did  not  predict  how  the  students  reacted.  The  post- test 
(32.8%  V)  and  gain  (10.9%  V)  in  peer  ratings  of  student  coping  both 
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strongly^ predi cteid  ^tow  the  students  evaluated  their, class  (see  Table 
V-3).   Ar^expected,  the  student  measures  of  attitudes  (SSI,  SSC-A)  both 
post-test  (52.34i  V,         V)  and  gain  (43.2X  v;  25.7X  V),  predicted  how 
the  students  assessed  their  classes.   How  the  stiidents  evaluated  the 
teacher  (SET)  was  the  next  strongest  predictor  of  how  the  students  felt 
about  the  class  (45.51  V  pos^- test ,^  34,01  V.  change).   Finally,  the 
change  over  the  year  In  student  self-esteem  (10.4%  V),  but  not  gain  In 
achievement,  predicted  how  the  students  would  feel  about  the  class. 
Thus,  many  aspects  of  students'  lives  contributed  to  how  they  felt  about 
'their  experience  In  the  class  where  they  were  stutHed.  * 

The  Influence  of  teacher  behavior  on  the  HOWCLM  scores  was  assessed 
by  looking  at  the' effect  of  controlling  for  teacher  behavior  (all  three 
kinds  at  once)  In  the  predictive  equations.   HOWCLM  scores  were 
predicted  by  teacher  behavior:    12.61  of  the  variance  (p   .02)  was 
explained  by  teachers'  kindly-understanding  behavior;  16.9%  of  the 
variance  (p   .006)  by  systematic-organized  behavior;  and  21.3%  of  the 
variance  (p   .002)  by  stlrmilatlng-lnventlve  behavior.   Taken  together, 
allowing,  for  shared  variance,  these  teacher  behaviors  accounted' for  27% 
of  the  variance  In  how  the  students  felt  about  their  class.    (See  Table 
V-3.)   When.,the  effects  of  teacher  behavior  were  partlalled  out,  the 
effects  of  student  gains  still  showed  very  substantial  effects.  Indeed, 
the  HOWCLM  assessments  were  more  closely  related  to  student  gains  in 
attitude  (SSI,  SSC-A,  SET)  than  teacher  behavior.   These  attitude 
changes  were  affected  by  teacher  behavior,  of  course.   Teacher  behavior 
in  turn,  had  a  greater  effect  on  HCHrfCLM  than  gains  in  student 
achievement,  in  self-esteem  or  In  self-reported  coping  skill. 
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V,  '  Effects  of  Teacher  Age  and  Experience 

Teacher  age,  experience,  and  training  may  cause  some  of  the  . 
observed  differences  In  teacher  classroom  behavior.   As  expected, 
teacher  age  4nd  experlence^years  of  teaching^  were  highly  correlated 
(Austin  I  .82,  Austin  II  .88,  Kentucky  .14).  •  Age  and  degree  t^ere 
moderately  correlated  (Austin  I  .47,  Austin  II  .59,  Kentucky  NS). 
Degrees  (B.A.  or  M.A.)'and  experience  were  also  moderately  correlated 

(Aust1.n  I  .58,  Austin  II  .62,  Kentucky  NS). 

■  i. . 

In  looking  at  effectsP  on  teacher  behavior,  only  one  strong, 
replicated  effect  was  found.   The  older  the  teachers  were,  the  less  they 
were  rated  as  exhibiting  kindly-understanding  behavior  (Austin  I  -.37, 
Austin  II  NS,  Kentucky  -.40).   In  Kentucky,  age  was  also  negatively 
correlated  with  ratings  of  systematic-organized  behavior  (-.56). 
However,  the  Kentucky  teachers  were  very  homogenous  in  age  (most  in  the 
30-39  year  age  range),  and  observers  noted  a  preponderance  of 
stlmulatii^-inventive  behavior  in  the  Kentucky  teachers  as  a  group. 

One  other  source  of  evaluation  of  teacher  classroom  behavior  was 
the  Student  Evaluation  of  Teachers  (SET  class  means).   A  substantial 
negative  relationship  existed  between  the  teacher's  age  and  the 
students'  positive  evaluation  of  teacher  behavior  In  the  Austin  I  (-.43) 
and  Austin  II  (-.47)  samples.   Curiously,  although  highly  correlated 
with  age,  teacher  experience  did. not  have  any  predictive  effect  on  any 
Indicators  of  teacher  classroom  behavior.  In  any  sample.   These  elements 
of  teaching  style  (kindly,  organized,  stimulating)  seem  to  be  well 
established  by  the  start  of  teaming.   They  act  more  like  expressions  of 
Individual  personality  than  products  of  on-the-job  learning.  Student 
Evaluation  of  Teachers  did  show  an  effect  in  Austin  Year  II.  In 


Austin  II,  teacher  experience  accounted  for  18.3%  (p     .00)  of  the 
variance  1n  post-test  SET  and  15.3%  (p      .00)  of  the  variance  In  change 
ov6r  the  year  In  Student  Evaluation  of  Teachers.   Overall,  these 
findings  Indicate  that  the  older  teachers  were  less  likely  to  treat 
students  In  a  kindly-understanding  manner  and,  perh^ns  as  a  result, 
students  saw  the  older  teachers  as  less  effective  teachers. 

Finally,  teacher  demographic  variables  did  not  have  much  effect  on 
student  measures.   The  only  strong  effect  occurred  In  Austin  I  when 
teacher  age  was  negatively  related  (-.48)  with  students*  change  In 
general  attitudes  (SSI).    In  Kentucky,  teacher  experience  accounted  for 
16.6%  (p      .00)  of  the  variance  In  students'  gain  in  their  general 
attitude  (SSI),  and  In  a  positive  direction.     ,  ^y^. 

When  observers  were  rating  teacher  behavior  styles*  they  also  rated 
the  behavior  of  the  class  as  a  whole  (COR-Pupll).   Generally,  a  high 
rating  on  the  class  behavior  scale  Indicates  orderly  partlclpatlon^'by 
the  class,  which  at  least  partially  reflects  the  teacher's  effect  upon 
the  class.     In  only  one  sample  did  teacher  experience  or  age  have  an  - 
effect  on  behavior;  that  was  a  negative  correlation  (-.48)  With  age  In 
Kentucky.    In  all  three  samples,  on  the  other  hand,"  all  three  types  of 
teacher  behavior  correlated  highly  with  positive^ pupil  classroom 
behavior. 

Teacher  age,  experience,  and  even  classroom  behavior  did  not  affect 
student  attendance.    In  Austin  Year  I,  only  teachers  rated  high  on 
systematic-organized  behavior  tended  to  have  fewer  absences  (F  «  6.38, 
p   .05,  10.85%  V).   Attendance  seems  to  have  been  largely  determined  by 
factors  outside  the  teachers'  control  or  Influence. 
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Teacher  age  and/or  experience  frequently  correlated  negatively  with 
observer  ratings  of  teaching  behavior  (see  Table  P-7  in  Chapter  VIH). 
Both  students  and  observers  found  that  desirable  teaching  behavior 
occurred  relatively  most  often  In  the  classes  of  teachers  who  were  In 
their  twenties  or  early  thirties.   However,  there  were  no  significant 
relationships  between  age  or  experience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  class 
behavior  (except  a  jiegative  effect  of  age  in  Kentucky),  on  student 
attendance,  or  on  student  outcomes.   Summing  up,  teacher  experience  (and 
age)  consistently  showed  no  relationships  to  desirable  outcome  measures, 
and  showed  negative  rejlatlonships  with  both  student  and  observer  ratings 
of  teacher  behavior.  I 

These  findings  contain  an  Important  practical  implication.  For 
generations,  teacher^aUries  have  been  defined  strictly  by  years  of  ^ 
tenure.   Teather  organizations  have  traditionally  opposed  replacing  this 
seniority-system  with  a  "merit  system",  disbelieving  that  school 
administrators  would  reward  individual  teachers  according  to  objective, 
valid  criteria  o^  true  merit.   Teacher  groups  would  rather  settle  for 
securely  predictable  salary  increases  fpr  those  who  stay  on  the  job. 

The  present  evidence  seems  quite  clear,  however,  that  teacher 
effectiveness  does  not  improve  with  increasing  age  and  experience,  for 
teachers  as  a  whole.   The  evidence  is  cross-sectional,  of  course. 
Longitudinal  research  Is  necessary  to  make  sure  that  initial  selection, 
or  some  other  factor,  did  not  make  different  age-cohortsf different  in 
effectiveness,  and  to  find  out  if  increasing  age  does  lea\d  to  decren^nts 
In  effectiveness  for  many  teachers,  whether  through  loss  oKjiigor, 
cumulative  fatigue,  burn-out  due  to  st.^ess,  or  other  processes. 

♦ 
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Whatever  the  causes,  however,  the  lack  of  connection  between  age, 
and  experience,  observed  effectiveness,  and  student  outcomes  means  that 
y  rewarding  all  teachers  solely  for  length  of  tenure  Is  to  penalize 
effective  teachers  and  to  encourage  the  continuation  of  even  highly 
Ineffective  teachers.   While  no  teacher  wants  to  b^  singled  out  for 
negative  criticism,  teachers  are  very  well  aware  of  this  Inequity.  Many 
of  them,  especially  ones  who  know  very  well  that  they  are  relatively 
effective,  privately  express  dissatisfaction  that  genuine  merit  goes  so 
systerv».t1cally  unrewarded.   If  a  valid  evaluation  system  were  honestly 
and  I.  .n^anely  administered,  the  Informal  remarks  of  the  teachers  in  this 
s.tudy  suggest  that  It  would  be  /elcomed  by  a  large  majority  of  teachers. 

The  present  study  suggests,  moreover,  that  It  is  possible  to  arrive 
at  a  highly  reliable  estimate  of  the  quality  of  Individual  teaching, 
combining  evidence  from  several  sources:    trained,  educationally 
experienced  observers,  systematic  student  evaluations,  evidence  of 
student  cognitive  and  affective  gains,  and  other  pertinent  evidence  as 
it  arises.   No  one  of  these  components  should  be  mechanically  used  to 
make  a  decision j  but  all,  together,  almost  certainly  can  lead  to  valid 
assessments  of  teacher  effectiveness. 

Teacher's  Effect  on  Student  Time-On-Task 

The  classroom  observers  also  observed  six  students  per  class  in  a 
special  study,  to  measure  the  amount  of  time  the  students  directed  their 
attention  to  learning  tasks.   Teacher  age  and  experience  did  not  have 
any  direct  effect  on  student  time-on-task,  in  any  sample.  Teacher 
classroom  behavior,  however,  did  affect  student  tins-on-task.    In  both 
Austin  I  and  U,  systeiiiatic-organlzed  teachers  tended  to  get  the 
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students  to  stay  on  Usk  (Austin  I,  r  »  .39,  15.13%  V;  Austin  II, 
r  «  .50,  25X  V).    Furthermore,  In  Austin  Year  11,  kindly-understanding  ' 
r  ■  .37)  and  stimulating -Inventive  teaphers  (r  «  .39)  tended  to  get 
students  to  attend  to  learning  tasks.  \ 

When  the  classes  were  observed,  the  teacher's  time  spent  on  tasks 
was  recorded  20  times  In  each  class  period.  This  measure  could  not  be 
related  to  other  measures,  because  there  was  little  variability  among 
teachers.  In  Austin  Year  II,  for  example,  the  teachers  averaged  93%  oi 
their  time  on-task,  and  the  standard  deviation  was  small  (.08).  Since 
this  measure  did  not  discriminate  among  teachers.  It  was  not  compared 
with  other  data.  This  finding  Is  testimony  to  the  constant,  hard  work 
demonstrated  by  these  teachers. 

Consistency  and  Stability  of  Teacher  Behavior 

If  a  considerable  part  of  teaching  behavior  Is  an  expression  of  ihe 
teacher's  personality  and  values,  and  If  individual  personality  is 
persistent  dtcross  time,  it  should  be  possible  to  find  a^  substantial 
degree  of  individual  stability  across  time  in  teaching  behavior,  if  the 
right  kinds  of  measures  are  taken,  at  the  right  levels  of  generality. 
In  designing  the  current  Teaching-Learning  Interaction  Study,  provision 
was  made  to  test  the  proposition  of  teacher  consistency  in  several 
cross-checking  ways.   First,  teaching  behavior  was  rated  by  trained 
observers  with  Ryan's  Classroom  Observation  Record  (Ryan,  1960):  20 
scales  that  reproduced  Ryan's  factors  of  Systematic-organized  (COR-SO), 
Kindly-understanding  (COR-KU),  and  Stimulating-imaginative  (COR-SI) 
behaviors,  in  social  studies  classes,  chiefly.   Many  of  the  same 
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teachers  were  observed  again  In  the  following  year  by  a  .team  of 
half -old,  half -new  observers.   However,  both  classes  and  subject  aVea 
(reading)  differed  from  the  first  year.    In  each  year,  the  observers 
also  rated  student  behavior  on  seven  scales,  yielding  a  factor  score  on 
"Positive  Work  Orientation"^  (COR-Pupll)  for  each  class.   Finally,  an 
Independent  appraisal  of  the  teachers  by  their  students  was  carried  out 
In  both  years,  using  the  Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching  (SET) 
Instrument.   Again,  these  rotlngs  were  based  on  different  classes  of 
stu.lents.  In  different  subject  areas,  from  year  to  year. 

The  stability  of  teacher  behavior  was  analyzed  using  a  subset  of  33 
Austin  teachers  for  whom  all  measures  were  available  In  both  years  of 
the  study.    (Peck,  Olsson  and  Green,  1978)  The  correlations  of  the 
ratings  of  the  teachers,  between  Instruments  and  between  years,  wefe  % 
tested  for  significance   ^mg  *  two-tailed  t^-test,  with  the  probability 
of  a  Type  I  erroi;^  set  at  0.01  and  25  degrees  of  freedom.   At  this  level, 
correlations  of  0.48  or  higher  are  regarded  as  significant. 

For  this  subset  of  teachers,  all  of  the .teacher  factor  scores  on 
the  COR  were  significantly  correlated  across  the  two  years.  The 
"Kindly-understanding"  score  showed  a  .79  correlation;  , 
"Systematic-organized"  was  .73;  and  "3t1mulat1ng-1nvent1ve"  was  .56. 
However,  since  half  of  the  raters  In  the  second  year  were  the  same  as  In 
the  first,  at  least  part  of  the  agreement  between  the  two  years  might 
have  been  due  to  a  "carry-over*  effect,  in  that  the  rating  of  a  teacher 
In  the  second  year  of  the  study  might  tend  to  reflect  the  opinion  formed 
by  the  same  rater  In  the  first  year.    To  address  this  Issue,  the  COR 
factor  scores  for  Year  II  were  reconputed  for  each  teacher,  using  only 
those  ratings  made  by  raters  who  had  not  observed^ that  particular 
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teacher  In  the  first  year  of  the  study.   In  all,  three  different  raters 
were  employed  for  this  purpose,  one  per  teacher,  and  scores  for  23 
teachers  were  obtained.   (Five  of  the  teachers  did  not  have  different 
raters  In  the  second  year.)  These  second-year  scores  were  then 
correlated  with  the  original  first  year  scores,  generated  by  a  different 
set  of  observers.   All  of  the  correlations  were  significant  (KU  »  0.71; 
SO  »  0.74;  SI  «  0.57).   The  two  Independent  sets  of  raters  from  two 
different  years  described  the  teachers  In  substantially  the  same  way. 
Furthermore,  these  descriptions  were  quite  similar  to  those  obtained 
using  all  raters  In  both  years  of  the  study.    It  would  appear,  then, 
that  as  measured  by  trained  observers*  ratings,  teachers  showed 
substantial  stability  of  behavior,  even  when  teaching  different  subjects 
to  different  groups  of  students  In  two  successive  years. 

In  addition,  if  the  COR-Pupll  score  can  be  said  to  reflect  a 
teacher  effect,  to  some  degree,  then  Its  significant  correlation  across, 
the  two  different  classes  In  the  two  years  (.68  for  both  full  sets  of 
raters;  .65  for  different  raters  for  different  years)  further  suggests 
continuity  of  teacher  behavior.  Insofar  as  Its  presumed  consequences 
appear  to  be  similar  across  different  classes  of  students. 

Ratings  of  teachers  by  the  students,  themselves,  led  to  the  same 
conclusion.   Teachers*  scores  on  the  SET,  derived  at  the  end  of  each 
year  of  the  study,  showed  a  significant  correlation  of  .68  across  the 
two  years,  although  the  subject  area,  as  well  as  the  membership  of  the 
classes  which  did  the  rating,  differed  from  year  to  year. 

Comparing  scores  across  instruments  further  indicates  substantial 
agreement  between  trained  observers  and  student  ratings  of  teachers. 
All  correlations  between  the  COR  factor  scores  and  SET  scores  within 
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years  were  found  to  be  significant  at  either  the  .05  or  .01  probability 
level  (see  Table  V-1).   In  Austin  Year  I,  the  SET  scores  correlated  .68 
Mith  COR-KU.  .54  with  COR-SO,  and  .47  with  COR»SI.    In  Austin  Year  II, 
SET  correlated  .54  with  COR-KU,  .45  with  COR-SO,  and  .38  with  COR-SI. 
The  SET  and  COR  Pupil  scores  correlated  .51  In  Year  I  and  .40  In  Year 
II,  another  positive  finding  on  a  more  Indirect  test  of  teacher  (or 
teacher-effect)  consistency.   In  Kentucky,  SET  similarly  correlated 
positively  with  KU  (.73),  SO  (.68),  and  SI  (.66).  t 

Some  of  these  correlations  conceivably  could  have  been  the  product 
of  non-random  assignment  by  ability  level.  In  that  having  similar  types 
of  students  with  regard  to  achievement  level  might  evoke  In  teachers 
similar  teaching  strategies  and  cause  them  to  exhibit  similar  behavioral 
characteristics  from  year  to  year.   However,  the  correlation  between  the 
achievement  pre- tests  (the  CTBS  In  Year  I  and  the  GM6  in  Year  II)  of  the 
pairs  of  classes  for  each  teacher  was  only  .26  (non-significant). 
Hence,  there  Is  no  Indication  of  Initial  similarity  In  student  ability 
level  between  the  teachers'  classes  from  year  to  year.   The  similar 
ratings  of  the  teachers  behavior  cannot  be  attributed  to  this  factor. 

In  sum,  different  sets  of  adult  and  student  Judges,  In  two 
successive  years,  described ''these  teachers  with  a  substantial  degree  of 
consistency,  even  though  the  teachers  taught  different  subjects  in  the 
two  years.    It  does  appear  that  there  Is  a  considerable  amount  of 
individual  stability  in  important  aspects  of  teaching  behavior,  at  least 
across  a  two-year  span. 

Table  V-4  shows  the  patterns  of  intrapersonal  consistency  of 
individual  teachers  across  the  three  aspects  of  teaching  behavior.  As 

c 

the  high  intercorrelations  would  lead  one  to  expect,  from  40%  of  the 
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teachers  In  Austin  I  to  70%  of  those  1n  Kentucky  had  scores  that  were  at 
the  same  level  (upper  30%,  middle  40%,  or  lower  30%)  on  KU.  SO,  and  SI. 
Another  19%  (Kentucky)  to  44%  (Austin  I)  were  at  the  same  level  on  two 
factors,  and  an  adjoining  level  on  the  third.  "  Teachers  who  had  a  high 
score  on  one  factor  but  a  low^score  on.Jinother,  made  up  only  4%  of  the 
Austin  I  Sample,  16%  of  Austin  il,  and  7%  of  Kentucky.   That  observers 
saw  4%  -  16%  of,  the  teachers  widely  different  from  one  dinffinsion  to 
another,  however,  suggests  that  the  observers 'judgements  were  not 
subject  to  a  pervasive  halo  effect.   They  could  discriminate  differences 
within  teachers;  but  in  the  case  of  most  teachers  the  observers  did  not 
see  marked  intrapersonal  differences. 

Using  the  same  subset  of  connon  teachers  as  in  the  above  study,  the 

« 

cluster  analysis  study  (see  Chapter  VI)  also  provided  data  on  the 
stability  of  teacher  behavior.   The  cluster  analysis  differentiated  ^ 
teachers  into  three  levels  of  teaching  effectiveness:   high,  average, 
and  low.   When  comparing  the  same  teachers'  classifications  in  the 
clusters  in  the  two  different  years,  it  was  found  that  out  of  32 
teachers  used  in  this  study,  19  remained  in  the  same  classification, 
.  n^t  changed  to  a  less  effective  classification,  and  eight  changed  to  a 
more  effective  classification.   No  teacher  changed  from  low  to  high 
effectiveness,  qr  vice  versa.   This  method  of  analysis,  in  its  own  way, 
demonstrates  that  the  behavior  of  about  60%  of  the  teachers  was  stable 
over  the  two  years.   Forty  percent  did  change  somewhat,  most  of  them  by 
gaining  effectiveness.    In  two  or  i!K}re  cases,  this  was  clearly 
influenced  by  the  teachers'  reactions  to  the  first-year  feedback  of 
their  students'  evaluations  of  them.   They  tried  to  improve,  and  they 
succeeded.   The  feedback  process  did  affect  the  study,  in  this  way.  In 


no  case,  however,  was  there  a  dramatic  change  from  one  extreme  or  the 
scale  to  the  other. 

V 

Effects  of  Teacher  Behavior  on  Class 

*  ■ 

Teacher  and  Student  Outcomes  ^ 
As  mentioned  earlier,  teacher  behavior  (COR-KU,  SO,  SI)  was  very 
-  strongly  associated  with  the  observed  behavior  of  the  pupils,  as  a  group 
(COR-P).   Since  both  evaluations  were  made  by  the  same  observers,  much 
of  this  correspondence  could  conceivably  be  due  to  halo  effect,  although 
the  Independent  contribution  by  different  sets  of  observers  and  of 
students,  over  two  years,  limits  this  possibility.    (See  Tables  P-17.  21 
and  27  In  Chapter  VIII.) 

Assessing  the  effects  of  teacher  behavior  on  student  gains  Is  free 
of  such  a  threat  from  rater  halo-effects,  although  It  suffers  from  the 
much  less  than  perfect  relevance  of  the  gain  measures.   The  standardized 
achievement  tests  bore  only  a  slight,  distant  relationship  to  the 
particular  curricular  content  of  the  actual  classes  -  and  the  strongly 
differentiated  sub-groups  of  students  within  classes.   The  general 
attitude  and  coping  measures  (SSC-A,  SSC-C,  BRS-CR,  BRS-SR),  although  of 
reasonable  to  good  reliability,  by  their  nature  reflect  aJl  Influences 
of  the  year's  experience  on  each  student,  not  just  the  specific  Impact 
of  one  particular  teacher.   Even  the  SSI  measure  of  attitude  toward 
school  must  reflect  the  impact  of, all  teachers  and  school 
characteristics  over  the  year.   Only  the  SET  and  the  HOWCLM  measures 
assess  the  Impact  of  the  one,  specified  teacher,  and  that  teacher, 
alone. 


I:  ...... 

I 

■  Furthermore,  while  "the"  teacher  whose  presumed  effect  was  In 

I  question  did  have  the  student  In  cla^s  for  at  least  two  hours  a  day,  one 

of  them  in  the  subject  corresponding  to  the  achievement ^est,  each 
student  encountered  ,up  to  fqur  other  teachers,  as  welU  each  day.  The 
Impact  of  "the"  teacher  was  tnus  considerably  diffused.  Consequently, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  any  systematic  relationships  are 
detected,  through  all  this  "noise",  the  strength  of  the  observed  signals 
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probably  understates  the  strength  of  the  actual  relationships  between 
teacher  behavior  and  student  changes  over  the  year.   This  can  only  be  an 
assumption,  however;  it  cannot  be  proved  within  the  present  data. 

As  it  turned  out,  there  w^s  a  significant,  though  notf 
overwhelmingly  powerfuT  or  consistent  pattern  of  the  predicted,  positive 
influence  of  effective  teaching  behavior  on  cognitive,  affective  and 
I  coping  s^ill  gajns.    (See  Table  P-26  in  Chapter  VIII.)'  > 

Also  as  predicted,  though  in  very  models t  prjjportion,  teacher  \ 
behavior  interacted  with  one  or  another  student  entry  characteristic  to 
affect  student  changes  over  the  years.    (See  Table  P-28  in  Chapter 
VIII.). 

I  These  findings  are  summarized  by  outcome,  separately  for  each 

sample,  as, follows. 

I 

r 

I  Teather  and  Teacher-py-Pup11  Effects 

on  Change  in  Achievement 

I  Austin  I 


I 
I 

IerIc  4 .1. 4 


There  were  few  significant  teacher  effects  on  achievement  change  in 
this  sample.   Within-class,  COR-SO  Interacted  with  the  achievement 
(CTBS)  pretest  (p   .01,  .341  V)  and  with, student  coping  (BRStOR;  p  .05, 
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.34%  V).   They  Indicate  that  teachers'  degree  of  systematic  organization 
had  some  Impact  on  ach1evemeot»  but  this  valPled  depending  on  students' 
Initial  levels  of  achievement  and  coping  skill.   Students  who  were  low 
In  achievement,  at  entry,  did  better  with  teachers  who  were  extremely 
high  or  low  in  their  organization  than  with  more  average  teachers.  High 
Initial  achievers  gained  less  with  either  very  organized  or  very 
unorganized  teachers.  Conversely,  students  low  In  Initial  coping 
(peer-rated),  gained  less  with  teachers  (Figure  V-1)  with  extreme  SO 
scores,  while  good  copers  gained  less  with  sych  teachers  than  with 
teachers  In  the  middle  ranges.   Just  a  few  teachers  and  students  with 
extreme  scores  showed  these  special  effects. 

Between-classes,  COR-SO  Interacted  with  the  class'  level  of 
self-reported  general  coping  ability  (SSC-Cj  p  .05,  .5.2035  V).  Classes 
very  high  In  coping  achieved  better  if  teachers  were  either  very  high  or 
very  low  COR-SO,  whereas  classes  lower  in  coping  achieved  better  for 
teachers  who  were  Intermediate  on  the  dimension.   (Figure  V-3). 

Teachers'  degree  of  kindly-understanding  was  significantly 
predictive  of  achievement  gain.  In  a  quadratic  fashion  (p  .05, 
.5.20%  V).   (See  Figure  V-4.)  Teachers  very  high  or  very  low  In  this 
dimension  were  more  facllltatlve  of  their  classes'  achievement  than  were 
teachers  average  in  kindly-understanding  behavior  (remembering,  that  the 
low  teachers  had  mre  Iw-achieving  students  and  the  high  teachers,  more 
high-achieving  students). 
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Austin  II  ■  ' 

Teacher's  degree  of  klndly^understandlng  (COR-KU)  showed  a 
significant  quadratic  Interaction  (p   .05,  2.09%  V)  between-c^ass. 
Teachers  very  low  or  very  high  on  the  dimension  enhanced  their  classes' 
achievement  more  than  the  average  KU  teachers.    (Figure  V-5).  This 
replicates  the  Austin  I  findings,  and  also  the  duster  analysis  finding 
(Chapter  VI).  low  KU  teachers  apparently  had  beneficial  effects  despite 
their  limited  kindness  and  understanding,  possibly  because  they  set  less 
demanding  standards  for  their  relatively  low-achieving  students.  COR-KU 
also  Interacted  significantly  with  the  achievement  pretest  (p  .05» 
1.23%  V).  CFIgur^  V-6).   For  clas^ses  high  In  Initial  achievement,  there 
was  a  linear  relationship,  such  that  the  greater  the  kindness  ah%. 
understanding  of  the  teacher,  the  more  the  class  gained  In  achievement. 

4  1 

Classes  low  on  the  achievement  pretest,  however,  showed  more  gain  with 
low  KU  teachers.   Systematic  organization  of  teachers  (COR-SO)  also  was 
a  significant,  quadratic  predictor  of  class  achievement  gain  (p  .01, 
2.33%  V).    (See  Figure  V-7}.   As  with  COR-KU,  classes  with  teachers  very 
low  or  very  high  In  organization  showed  more  gain  than  classes  with 
teachers  average  on   his  dimension. 

Since  curvilinear  relationships  of  achievement  gain  to  teacher 
kindly  and  organized  behavior  also  appeared  In  the  w1 thin-class 
analysis,  the  non-random  assignment  of  students  does  not  entirely 
explain  this  phenomenon.   Teacher  behavior  seems  to  have  had  real  but 
different  effects  on  high  and  low  achievers. 

There  were  also  Interactions  of  teacher  KU  with  self -rated  coping 
skill  (BRS-SR)  and  with  classes'  assessment  of  the  teacher's  Impact 
(HOWCLM).   Good-coping  classes  gained  nK)st  with  teachers  who  were  high 
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on  KU.   Poor  coping  classes  gained  more  with  teachers  who  Mere  low  or 
medium,  but  not  extremely  low,  In  KU  behavior.   Figure  V-8  shows  this; 
it  also  shows  that  no, classes  of  extremely  high  KU  teachers  initially 
rated  themselves  more  than  one  standard. deviation  below  the  mean  in 
coping  skill,  unlike  the  other  classes,  with  teachers  lower  in  KU.  This 
could  have  been  an  assignment  effect.   Figure  V-9  shows  that  classes 
with  high  KU  teacliers  gained  more  In  achievement,  the  more  positively 
they  assessed  the  class  experience  at  year's  end  (HOWCLM).  Conversely, 
classes  with  low  KU  teachers  gained  more,  the  less  positively  they 
.;^assessed  the  year's  experience.   Exactly  the  same^attern  was  found  for 
Systematic-Organized  teaching  (Figure  V-IO). 

I 

Kentucky 

There  was  no  between-clas3  analysis  of  teacher  effects  on  achievement 
In  the  Kentucky  sample,  because  the  achievement  tests  were  too, 
dissimilar  across  classes.   In  the  within-class  analysis,  all  three 
kinds  of  teacher  behavior  showed  a  similar  pattern  of  influence  on 
achieven^nt  gain:   systematic-organized  behavior.  Figure  V-11,  (p  .00. 
1.0%  V);  stimulating-Inventive  behavior.  Figure  V-12,  (p   .03,  .40%  i)\ 
and  kindly-understanding  behavior.  Figure  V-13,  (p   .(K),  Jl%  V)  In 
each  case,  teachers  rated  low  on  this  behavior  helped  proim>te  the  most 
gain  for  students  v;ho  were  low  on  the  Initial  pretest.  Conversely, 
teachers  rated  high  on  each  of  these  behaviors  seem  to  have  helped  the 
most  with  students  who  Initially  scored  high  on  the  pretest.    In  this 
within-class  analysis,  where  there  could  be  no  effects  of  non-random 
pupil  assignment  to  teachers  (no  nesting  effect),  it  appears  that 
"effective"  teaching  of  all  three  kinds  did  the  most  good  for 
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high-achieving  students,   lo^  achievers  did  better  with  the  "less 
effective"  teachers,   This  Mas  not  due  to  any  teacher«-class  matching 
effects   Low  teachers  really  were  better  for  low  achievers'  than  average 
or  high  teachers.  ' 

Stimulating- Inventive  teacher  behavior  Interacted  with  several 
different  pupil  pretest  measures  to  predict  change  In  achievement  over 
the  year:   SSC-C  (p'  .00,  1.10%  V),  SSC-A  (p   .00,  1.11%  V)  (Figure 
V-14,  15,  16),  SSI  (p   .00,  1.101  V),  self-esteem  (p   .00,  1.0%  y), 
self-rated  classroom  behavior  (p   .00,  .72%  V)  and  peer-rated  classroom 
behavior  (p   .00,  .58%  V).   Figures  V-14,  15  and  16  Illustrate  the 
complexity  of  these  three-way  Interaction  effects.   Among  Initially 
low-achieving  students,  their  gain  In  achievement  was  greatest  when  they 
^had  very  positive  Initial  attitude.  In  general  (SSC-A)  and  were  placed 
with  relatively -stimulating  teachers.   Low  achievers  who  had  low 

» 

attitude  scores,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  best  with  unlnventlve 
t^eachers,  least  with  Inventive  teachers «  .Among  Initially  average 
achievers,  while  teacher  Inventiveness  made  little  difference  In  gain 
for  students  with  a  negative  attitude,  students  with  a  very  positive 
outlook  did  considerably  better  with  teachers  of  high  or  medium 
Inventiveness  than  with  unlnventlve  teachers. 

Finally,  among  high-achieving  students,  those  with  a  negative 
Initial  attitude  gained  most  with  high  or  medium  Inventive  teachers. 
High  achieving  students  with  positive  attitudes  did  about  the  same  with 
all  teachers. 

These  patterns  have  an  additional  feature  of  considerable 
Importance.   AIJ.  students  who  were  above  their  class  mean  In  Initial 
achievement  showed  much  more  gain  In  achievement  scores,  over  the  year, 
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than  students  who  were  at  the  class  average  In  Initial  achievement. 
Indeed,  the  average  students  who  had  a  p^r  outlook  lost  ground  If  they 
had  unstlmulatlcig  teachers.  All  of  the  students  who  had  low  Initial 
achievement  scores,  compared  to  their  own  classmates,  lost  even  further 
ground  over  the  year.  They  had  negative  gain  scores,  particularly  If 

4 
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they  started  with  a  poor  attitude  and  were  placed  with  highly 
stiimilating  teachers. 

The  difference  in' gain  was  so  substantial.  It  seems  clear  that  this 
last  kind  of  student  reacted  very  negatively  to  the  Impact  of 
stimulating  teacher  behavior.  In  the  Kentucky  setting. 

A  somewhat  similar  pattern  Involved  the  three-way  interaction 
effect  of  initial  achievement,  initial  self-rated  coping  skill,  and 
stimulating  teacher  behavior  (Figures  V-i7,  -18,  and  -19). 
Low-achieving  students  lost  ground  with  t.eachers  average  or  high  In 
'  stimulating  power,  particularly  If  their  self -perceived  coping  skill  was 
also  poor;  they  lost  less  If  they  had  a  more  positive  view  of  thelr^ 
coping  skills.   Low  achievers  placed  with  unstlmulating  teachers  did  no 
better  If  their  Initial  coping  was  poor;  but  If  their  coping  was  good, 
and  they  had  unlnventlve  teachers,  they  actually  made  as  much  positive 
gain  In  achievement  as  students  who  were  average  achievers  to  begin' 
with,  and  much  more  gain  than  low  achievers  with  equally  positive 
self -perceived  coping,  who  had  more  stimulating  teachers.   Since  this 
was  the  result  of  a  within-class  analysis,  this  striking  effect  cannot 
be  attributed  to  teacher-pupil  nestling  effect.    It  Illustrates  the 
differential  sensitivity  of  poor  achievers  who  portray  themselves  as 
poor  or  good  copers,  to  different  levels  of  teacher  stimulation. 


Average  achievers  showed  modestly  positive  gains  with  all  teachers, 
except  for  those  with  distinctly  poor  Initial  coping  scores.  This 
subgroup  of  students  lost  ground  In  their  achievement  scores  when  they 
had  unstlmulatlng  teachers.   Unstlmulating  teachers  also  had  a  much  less 
positive  effect  than  more  Inventive  ones,  on  the  gains  of  high-achieving 
students  who  had  either  very  low  or  very  high  coping  scores.  The 
three-way  interaction  pattern  reveals  that  the  bame  kind  of  teaching  can 
,Jhave  strikingly  differenlt  effects  on  different  types  of  students.    In  •> 
this  case,  the  difference  is  particularly  marked  In  the  contrasting 
effects  of  low  teacher  stimulation  on  poor  achievers  with  poor 

0 

self-portrayal  and  those  with  good  coping  skills.   This  same  kind  of 
teaching  also  had  a  much  different  effect  on  students  who  showed 
positive  coping  skilU  but  wereliigh  or  low  on  Initial  achievement. 

General  coping  skills,  a  positive  attitude,  and  "^sitlve 
self-esteem  all  facilitated  achievement  in  stimulating  teachers' 
classrooms. 

Systematic-organized  teacher  behavior  was  also  found  to  interact 
with  three  pupil  characteristics  in  affecting  change  in  achievement  over 
the  year:   self-ratings  on  classroom  coping  (p  .01,  1.0%  V), 
peer-rating  on  classroom  coping  (p   .or,  .51%  V),  and  self-esteem 
(p   .03,  .41%  V).    (See  Figure  V-20  for  an  example.)   Students  who  had 
low  self-esteem  gained  much  more  in  achievement  with  well  organized 
teachers.   Students  with  high  self-esteem  showed  the  opposite  reaction. 
They  gained  imich  more  wlt^i  unorganized  than  with  organized  teachers.  If 
their  self-esteem  somewhat  reflected  their  actual  competence,  it  may  be 
that  they  felt  free  to  do  their  best  when  less  constrained  by  highly 
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organized  Instruction.   Students  ^Hh  low  self°este@m  needed  such 
guidance*  It  seems. 

K1ndly-und?rst^d1ng  teacher  behavior  was  found  to  Interact  with 
two  pupil  characteristics  to  predict  change  In  achleveir^nt  over  the 
year:    peer-rated  academic  coping  (p   .05,  .50^  V),  self-rating  of 
general  coping  (p   .03,  .301  V)  and  self-esteem  (p   .01,  .89%  V). 
Figures  V-21,  -22,  and  -23  Illustrate  some  of  these  findings,  which 
chiefly  Involved  the  relatively  few  pupils  who  were  very  low  or  very 
high  In  self-esteem,  or  In  self<°rated  classroom  coping.   Students  who 
were  low  In  self-rated  coping  (BRS-SR)  did  least  well  with  teachers  low 
In  kindly-understanding  behavlpr  {Figure  V-21).   Conversely,  students 
with  High  self-ratings  for  coping  skill  gained  rm>re  with  teachers  low  on 
KU,  who  perhaps  left  them  ^ree  to  cope,  on  their  own. 

The  effects  of  self-esteem  were  still  more  complex;  both  a  linear 
and  a  curvilinear  effect  of  teacher  KU  were  present.   Figure  y-iZ  shows 
that  students  low  In  self-esteem  gained  more  with  teach&rs  high  on  KU, 
while  students  with  high  self-esteem  gained  more  with  low  KU  teachers. 
Figure  V-23  modifies  this  picture.   When  the  very  extreme  levels  of 
teacher  KU  are  separated  out.  It  appears  that  extr^i^&ly  high  KU  teachers 
were  not  as  beneficial  to  gain  for  students  low  In  self-esteem  as  more 
average  teachers,  though  they  were  more  beneficial  for  such  pupils  than 
teachers  who  were  very  low  on  KU.  .At  the  other  end,  anmng  students  who 
were  high  In  self-esteem,  teachers  extrers^ly  high  on  KU  promoted  more 
gain  than  teachers  who  were  average  or  above  average  on  KU,  but  still 
not  as  much  as  very  low  KU  teachers. 
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Dsmographlc  Influences  on  Achlevetnsnt*   Only  Anglo  students  were  In 
the  Kentucky  sample,  so  no  ethnic  effects  were  present.   A  sex  by 
socioeconomic  analysis  was  done  for  achlevenent.   In  every  kind  of 
analysis  (pre,  post,  post-pre,  and  regressed  change)  the  lower  class 
boys  were  much  lower  on  achievement  than  high  status  girls.  On  the 
achievement  pre-test,  lower  class  i^tales  demonstrated -poorer  achievement 
scores  than  any  of  the  other  sex-by-status  groups. 

In  change  over  the  year,  both  middle  and  lower  class  boys  galnedV 
significantly  less  than  high  SES  girls.   These  findings  follow  the 
usually  expected  SES  effects  found  In  many  behavioral  studies. 
Particularly  In  school,  high  status  girls  usually  set  the  standards  for 
excellent  classroom  behavior  and  achievement.   They  are  allowed  and 
expected  to  achieve  in  school,  at  least  up  to  puberty,  around  the  sixth 
to  seventh  grades. 

I 

Teacher  and  Teacher-By»Pup11  Effects  ^ 
On  Change  In  Self-Esteem 

Austin  I 

The  within  class  analysis  Indicated  that  teacher  "Systematic, 
Organized  Classroom  Behavior"  (COR-SO)  significantly  Interacted  with 
students'  Initial  level  of  self-esteem  In  predicting  final  level  of 
self-esteem  (p  «  .00,  .85  V).    Figure  V-24  shows  that ^highly  organized 
teachers  helped  all  students  maintain  their  initial  level  of 
self-esteem.   Less  organized  teachers  substantially  helped  the 
self-esteem  of  students  who  started  out  ^o^,  but  students  with  high 
Initial  self-esteem  lost  ground  over  the  year  if  they  had  low  SO 
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teachers.   This  effect  did  not  appear  in  the  between-class  analysis  but 
it  was  found  in  a  general  analysis  (Peck,  1977).  This  pattern  indicates 
that  organized  teaching  really  did  have  this  differential  effect  on 
change  in  pupil  self-esteem,  in  this  sample,  depending  on  the  level  of  a 
pupiTs  initial  self-esteem. 

In  both  the  between  (p  «  .03,  4.395  V)  and  within  (p   .02,  .25  V) 
analyses.  Teacher  COR-SO  interacted  with  pupils'  attitude  toward  school 
(SSI)  in  affecting  change  in  self-esteem,  and  in  the  same  way.  (See 
Figures  V-25  and  V-26.)   The  effect,  linear  in  one  case,  quadratic  in 

« 

the  other,  was  that  students  with  poor  initial  attitudes  improved  in 
self-esteem  with  all  teachers,  but  relatively  more  with  unorganized 
teachers.   Conversely,  students  with  positive  attitudes  tward  school 
maintained  their  self-esteem  with  highly  organized  teachers  but  lost 
self-esteem  with  less  organized  teachers  (except  with  a  few  extremely 
unorganized  teachers,  in  the  within-class  analysis). 

The  between  analysis  indicated  that  teachers*  degree  of  COR-SO  also 
significantly  interacted  with  class  attitude  toward  life  (SSC-A, 
p  =  .01,  5.61%  V)  in  predicting  final  level  of  self-esteem.  Classes 
which  had  very  positive  attitudes  toward  life  in  general  (Figure  V-27) 
showed  the  greatest  gain  in  level  of  self-esteem  when  their  teachers 
were  high  in  COR-SO. 

One  might  speculate  that  students  with  very  positive  attitudes 
toward  school,  and  life  in  general,  expect  a  clear  structure  that  will 
facilitate  their  classroom  learning.   When  they  are  in  classes  with 
teachers  who  have  low  COR-SO  characteristics  these  expectations  may  not 
be  realized.   Thus,  their  level  of  self-esteem  might  decrease  because 
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the^  experience  boredom,  and  frustration  at  not  being  taught  according 
to  their  expectations. 

The  results  of  the  between  group  analysis  also  yielded  similar 
results  for  teacher  stimulating-Inventive  behavior  (COR-SI).  This 
teacher  characteristic  Interacted  with  students'  attitudes  toward  school 
(SSI,  p   .05,  4.61  V)  and  life  In  general  (SSC-A,  p   .01,  6.35%  V)  In 
affecting  of  self-esteem.   Classes  with  teachers  high  In  COR-SI  which 
had  a  positive  attitude  towards  life  and  school.  Increased  In  level  of 
self-esteem  more  than  positive  classes  with  teachers  who  had  moderate  or 
low  COR-SI.   (Figures  V-28  and  V-29.)  Classes  with  a  pWltlve  attitude 
toward  life  and  school,  had  the  least  gain  with  the  less  stimulating 
teachers.   Conversely,  classes  with  poor  Initial  attitudes  gained  mch 
more  self-esteem  If  they  had  unlnventlve  teachers. 

Classes  having  a  positive  attitude  toward  life  and  school  probably 
expect  their  classroom  learning  to  be  stlimilatlng  and  challenging,  and 
expect  to  learn  from  teachers  who  are  stimulating.  Teachers  who  are  not 
very  stimulating  or  inventive  would  not  meet  these  students' 
expectations.   Such  students  may  not  find  these  classes  reinforcing. 
Their  self-esteem  may  therefore  suffer  more  than  that  of  less-optimistic 
students. 

Classes  with  poor  attitudes  toward  school  and  life  In  general 
tended  to  have  greater  gains  In  self-esteem  when  their  teachers  were  low 
In  COR-SI.   Such  classes  may  expect  their  classroom  envlronn^nt  to  be 
routine,  with  no  stimulating  challenges.   Teachers  low  In  COR-SI  would 
meet  this  expectation.   Such  classes  might  find  this  type  of  teaching 
(low  COR-SI)  more  reinforcing  or  less  threatening  than  high  COR-SI 
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teaching  and,  thus,  have  greater  gains  In  self-esteem  with  low  COR-SI 
teachers. 

COR-SI  Interacted  complexly  with  entering  self-esteem  and 
self-descriptive  coping  skill  (Figures  V-30  and  V-31).  Low  SI  teachers* 
students  with  low  self-esteem  gained  most  when  they  reported  good  coping 
skills.   This  was  also  true  with  very  high  SI  teachers.   High  or  tnedlum 
teachers*  effect  on  self-esteem  was  less  affected  by  students'  coping 
skin,  when  the  students  had  low  self-esteem.   Self -confident  students 
showed  a  similar  pattern,  except  that  they  gained  self-esteem  with  very" 
stimulating  teachers  If  their  Initial  coping  scores  were  low. 

Teachers'  kindness  and  understanding  (COR-KU)  Interacted  complexly 
with  Initial  self-esteem,  and  SES  (p   .01,  .61%  V)  and  SET  (p  »  .01, 
.59%  V)  In  a  way  that  showed  w1 thin-class  effects  on  change  In 
self-esteem  (Figures  V-32,  V-33}.   Teachers  very  low  on  KU  had  a 
somewhat  more  negative  effect  than  other  te'achers  on  the  self-esteem  of 
high  SES  students  who  started  with  high  self-esteem.   Low  SES  students 
gained  most  In  self-esteem  with  teachers  who  were  either  very  high  or 
very  low  on  KU.    Intermediate  teachers  had  no  -^articular  effect. 
Teachers'  KU  also  Interacted  with  the  students'  attitude  towards  life 
(SSC-A,  p  .05,  6.9%  V)  In  a  between-class  effect  on  change  In 
self-esteem  (Figure  V-34).   Teachers  extremely  high  or  low  on  KU  had  a 
much  more  negative  effi^t  on  self-esteem  than  more  Intermediate 
teachers,  among  students  with  a  negative  outlook  on  life.   For  students 
with  highly  positive  attitudes,  on  the  other  hand,  teachers  of  either 
extreme  had  a  much/ more  positive  impact  on  self-esteem  than  did  more 
intermediate  teaciters. 
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Austin  II 

Teacher  systematic-organized  behavior  had  an  effect  on  self-esteem 
change.  In  the  betw^n-class  analysis,  that  depended  on  the  Initial 
level  of  the  students'  self-esteem  (p  .05,  5.5U  V).   Figure  V-35  shows 
that  extr&nely  organized  or  unorganized  teachers  had  a  sharply  oppo^lt^ 
Impact  from  Intermediate  teachers.   They  facilitated  large  gains  In 
self-esteem  for  students  who  had^low  Initial  self-esteeni  but  students 
who  were  high  to  start  with  had  much  lower  terminal  self-esteem  with 
these  extreme  teachers,  especially  extremely  unsystematic  ones. 

Teacher  SO  also  showed  two  Interaction  effects  In  the  within-class 
analysis.   Figure  V-36  Illustrates  one  of  these,  that  depended  on  a 
student's  entering  achlevenent  level.   Students  who  were  very  low 
achievers  gained  self-esteem  with  low-  or  medium-organized  teachers; 
they  lost  self-esteem  with  highly  systematic  teachers,  especially  the 
extremely  systematic  ones.  Teacher  SO  did  not  make  much  difference  for 
students  In  the  middle  range  of  achievement.   High  achievers,  however, 
showed  almost  the  same  reaction  as  low  achievers.  They  sharply  lost 
self-esteem  with  extremely  organized  teachers,  less  with  organized  ones, 
and  least  with  low  to  medium  SO  teachers.   Figure  V-3^  shows  how  the 
effect  of  SO  teaching  varied  with  self-esteem  pretest  level  and 
(Individual)  Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching  Score,  particularly  at  the 
upper  level  of  Initial  self-esteem.   Low  or  medium  SO  teachers  did  not 
affect  gain  In  self-esteem  any  differently "TfTthls  upper  range;  but  the 
extremely  high  teachers  had  a  negative  effect  on  self-esteem  among 
students  who  had  Initially  given  high  ratings  of  their  teacher. 

Stimulating  teaching  interacted  with  entering  self-esteem  and 
self -described  coping.   Extremely  unstlmulating  teachers  had  a  sharply 
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negative  effect  on  students  Mho  had  high  self -esteem  to  start  with  and 
Mho  saM  themselves  as  effective  copers  (Figure  V-38).   Students  In  the 
middle  range  of  Initial  self-esteem  (Figure  V-39)  gained  In  self-esteem 
Mith  unstlmulating  teachers  If  they  started  put  as  poor  copers,  but  lost 
self-esteem  If  they  Mere  good  copers.   Students  Iom  In  Initial 
self-esteem  Mho  described  themselves  as  poor  copers  gained  greatly  In 
self-esteem  Mith  unlnventlve  teachers f  If  th^y  portrayed  themselves  as 
good  copers*  teacher  Inventiveness  didn't  have  imjch  effect  (Figure 
V-40).  • 

The  kindly-understanding  aspect  of  teacher  behavior*  In  the  betMeen 
analysis,  affected  self-esteem  change  depending  on  Initial  student 
coping  score  (SSC;  Flgurie  V-41).  Teachers  Mith  extremely  high  or  Iom 
scores  on^KU*  Morking  with  Initially  poor  copers,  had  a  strong  positive 
effect  on  their  self-esteem.   Students  Mho  saM  themselves  as  good 
copers,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  dramatically  In  their  self-esteem  Mith 
either  kind  of  extreme  teacher  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  with  high  KU 
teachers. 

t 

b 

Student  Socio-economic  status  (m1 thin-class)  Inflnenced  the  May 
teacher  kindliness  affected  self-esteem.  In  a  so(»swh«t  similar  May, 
depending  oh  Initial  level  In  self-esteem.   Students  above  average  In 
self-esteem  at  the  start  (Figure  V-42),  Mho  Mere  either  very  low  or  very 
high  in  SES,  lost  self-esteem  If  they  Mere  Mith  teachers  at  either 
extreme  on  KU.   This  Mas  particularly  true  of  the  Iom  status  children. 
Students  below  average  In  Initial  self-esxeem  (Figure  V-43),  and  of  low 
SES,  lost  the  most  In  self-esteem  Mith  teachers  very  high  or  high  on  KU. 
Just  the  opposite  Mas  true  of  students  ^o*s  in  self-esteem  but  high  in 
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SES;  they  malntslned  self-esteem  best  with  very  high  and  high  KU 
teachers. 

Figure  V-44  shows  \m  entry»level  self -rated  coping  modified  the 
effect  of  teacher  KU  on  change  In  self-esteem.   Self-confessed  poor 
copers  ^gained  most  In  self-esteem  with  very  kindly  teachers.  Self-rated 
good  copers  did  slightly  better  with  extremely  high  or  low  KU  teachers 
then  with 'Hntermedl ate  ones,  but  the  difference  was  slight.  This 
finding  Is  In  contrast  to  the  one  Involving  the  sentence  completion 
measure  of  coping  skill.  The  difference  may  come  from  the  fact  that 
frank  self-ratings  are  more  subject  to  distortion  than  the  slightly  less 
obvious  sentence-completion  technique,  even  though  the  latter  was  also 
fairly  easy  to  see  through  because  of  Its  imiltlple-cholce  format. 

Kehtutky 

In  the  between-class  analysis,  very  much  like  one  of  the  effects  of 
extreme  COR-KU  In  Austin  II,  teachers  with  extremely  high  or  low 
systematic-organized  scores  had  a  positive  Impact  on  the  self-esteem  of 
classes  which  had  low  Initial  self-esteem,  but  a  very  negative  Impact  on 
classes  that  were  high  In  Initial  self-esteem  (Figure  V-45).   The  effect 
of  KU  on  class  self-esteem  was  also  modified  by  the,  classes'  self-rated 
coping  scores  (Figure  V-46}.  Again,  It  was  ^he  extremely  high  and  low 
KU  teachers,  especially  the  very  low  ones,  who  had  an  unexpectedly  large 

negative  Impact  on  classes  with  good  self-esteem  at  the  outset,  yet 

r  ... 
whose  low  self-esteem  classes  gained  more  than  any  other  classes. 

In  the  withln-class  analysis,  self-esteem  change  wai  affectlsd 

differently  by  kindly-understanding  teaching,  depending  on  a  student's 

Initial  attitude  toward  school  (p   .04,  .4^  V).   Very  kindly  teaching 
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had  an  especially  posljtlve  effect  on  the  self-esteem  of  students  Mho 
liked  school  to  begin  with.  Above  average  teachers  had  a  less  extreme 
but  still  positive  Influence.   Teachers  low  on  KU  had  a  distinctly 
negative  effect  oh  these  Initially  positive  students.  The  effects  were 
not  appreciable  among  students  who  were  average  in  Initial  attitude. 
These  who  had  a  very  negative  attitude  responded  like  those  who  had  a 
very  positive  attitude:   best,  to  very  kindly  teachers,  least  well  to 
average  or  low  KU  teachers  (Figure  V-47). 

Another  three-way  w1 thin-class  effect  showed  the  effect  of  teacher 
KU  modified  by  Initial  self-esteem  and  attitude  toward  school  (p  .00, 
.57%  V).   Among  students  with  high  Initial  self-esteem  (Figure  V-48), 
teacher  KU  behavior  had  Its  most  marked  effects  among  students  with  very 
positive  or  very  negative  initial  attitudes  toward  school.    In  both 
cases,  the  students  of  high  KU  teachers  maintained  self-esteem 
considerably  better  than  those  of  low  KU  teachers.   Among  students  who 
were  average  'In  their  Initial  self-esteen,  this  same  effect  appeared 
very  strongly  for  those  wltti  very  positive  Initial  attitudes.  Teachers 
low  In  KU  had  a  very  negative  effect  on  these  students*  self-esteem, 
while  high  teachers  had  a  positive  effect.   Among  students  with  low 
Initial  self-esteem,  the  same  effect  was  strongly  evident  for  those  with 
positive  Initial  attitudes  toward  school  though  not  for  those  with  less 
positive  attitudes.   Positive  students  gained  self-esteem  with  high  KU 
teachers  but  lost  It  with  low  KU  teachers. 
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Teacher  and  Teacher-By-Pupn  Effects  on 

c 

Changes  In  Attitude  Toward  School 

Austin  I 

In  the  between-class  analysis,  all  three  aspects  of  teacher 
behavior  showed  the  expected,  positive  effect  on  change  In  attitude 
toward  school:    KU  (p  .00,  25.9%  V),  SO  (p  .01,  17A%  V),  SI 
(p  .00,   19. U  V).  The  linear  effect  of  SI  was  accompanied  by  an 
additional  curvilinear  component  (p  .01,  8.1%  V).   Figure  V-51  shows 
that  positive  attitude  changes  occurred  mainly  In  the  classes  of  highly 
stimulating  teachers,  but  there  was  also  a  slight  gain  with  the  teachers 
very  low  on  SI.   There  was  lltt^le  change  In  attitude  In  the  classes  of 
average  teachers.  The  attitude^  of  glasses  with  teachers  high  on  these 
factors  showed  much  less  of  the  normal  decline  than  classes  with 
lower-rated  teachers.   Since  this  could  possibly  be  the  effect  of 
nesting  more  positive  students  with  effective  teachers  (See  Chapter  VI), 
this  finding  must  be  cross-checked  before  taking  it. at  face  value;  but 
et  least  no  regresslon-to-the-mean  effect  caused  the  attitude  of 
students  in  these  classes  to  get  worse.   The  best  available  cross-check 
to  rule  out  a  nesting  effect  was  the  w1 thin-class  analysis. 

Teacher  characteristics  Interacted  significantly  with  pupil  entry 
characteristics  to  Influence  school  attitude  change.  In  the  w1 thin-class 
analysis.    In;  particular,  degree  of  Kindly-understanding  (COR-KU), 
stimulating  Inventiveness  (COR-SI),  and  systematic  organization  (COR-SO) 
all  Interacted  significantly  with  self-esteem  (.99,  .86,  and  .811  V, 
respectively)  In  relation  to  SSI  change.   Figures  V-52,  V-53  and  V-54 
depict  these  Interactions.    Students  low  In  self-esteem  Improved  most  In 


attitude  If  their  teacher  was  low  KU,  low  SO,  and  low  SI.   Students  with 
high  self-esteem,  relative  to  the  rest  of  their  class.  Improved  their 
attitudes  more  with  teachers  low  on  KU,  and  low  or  medium  In  stimulating 
Inventiveness  (SI)  and  systematic  organization  (SO).   The  most  negative 
Impact  was  that  of  very  high  KU  and  SI  teachers  on  students  with  either 
very  high  or  very  low  Initial  self-esteem.  This  finding  runs  contrary 
to  expectation.   For  these  special  sub-groups  of  children,  the  Impact  of 
"effective"  teaching  (high  KU,  SO  or  SI)  Is  opposite  to  Its  apparently 
positive  effect  on  most  classes.  In  the  between-class  analysis.  This 
could  be  explained  if  the  majority  of  children,  who  are  In  the  middle 
range  on  most  characteristics,  responded  positively  to  high  KU,  SO  and 
SI  teaching,  while  the  small  nuirtoer  of  children  with  extremely  high  or 
low  scores  reacted  in  an  opposite  measure. 

The  effect  of  teacher  SO  also  varied  by  the  social  class  of  the 
students  (Figure  V-55).   Very  High  or  high  SO  teaching  had  the  most 
positive  effect  on  the  attitudes  of  high  SES  students,  while  the 
opposite  was  true  for  low  SES  students.   Conceivably,  low  SES  children 
found  the  less  organized  teachers  less  threatening  or  less  uncomfortably 
demanding  and  thus  liked  school  better;  whereas  high  SES  ^lldren 
apparently  preferred  systematic  teaching,  and  were  pleased  when  they 
experienced  It. 

The  between-class  analysis  also  showed  several  Interaction  effects. 
Teachers'  stirmilating  Inventiveness  (COR-SI)  Interacted  with  self-esteem 
(P-H  p   .05,  4.471  V)  and  general  attitudes  of  students  (SSC-A,  p  .02, 
4.811  V),  In  a  very  similar  manner  (see  Figure  V-56,  V-57).   At  high 
class  levels  of  both  self-esteem  and  general  attitude,  the  more 
stimulating  and  Inventive  the  teacher,  the  more  positive  the  class 
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became  toward  school.  There  was  little  effect  of  this  teacher  dimension 
for  classes  average  In  self-esteem  or  general  attitude.  For  classes  low 
on  either  quality,  there  was  an  Inverse  affect  of  teacher's  COR-SI.  The 
less  stimulating  and  Inventive  the  teacher,  the  more  positive  the  change 
In  class  attitude.  Less  confident  and  less  optimistic  classes  did  not 
respond  well  to  creative,  stimulating  teachers.  , 

Teacher  systematic  organization  (COR-SO)  showed  two  significant 
Interactions  with  class  characteristics  that  affected  change  In  class* 
attitude  toward  school.   Figure  V-58  Illustrates  an  Interaction  between 
class  coping  (SSC-C)  and  COR-SO  quadratic  (p  .OS,  4.45%  V).  Classes 
high  In  coping  ability  showed  more  positive  attitude  gain  with  medium  to 
moderately  highly  organized  teachers,  responding  less  well  to  teachers 
of  either  extreme.  The  reverse  was  true  for  classes  low  In  coping 
ability.  These  classes  gained  more  in  attitude  with  teachers  who  were 
either  highly  organized  or  very  low  on  this  dimension.    It  made  little 
difference  for  average  classes.   It  may  be  that  students  with  relatively 
high  coping  skills  are  more  satisfied  In  a  moderately  structured 
classroom,  with  provisions  for  work  but  enough  freedom  to  show  some 
autonon\y.   Students       In  coping  skills,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  most 
satisfied  with  either  a  very  tight  structure  which  keeps  them  clearly 
oriented  or  with  a  very  loose  one  which  does  not  pressure  them  to 
perform. 

Teachers*  systematic  organization  also, Interacted  significantly 
with  the  socioeconomic  status  of  the  class,  in  affecting  class  attitude 
toward  school  (p   .0313,  4.611  V).   Classes  of^ilgher  SES  showed  more 
positive  attitude  gain,  the  more  the  teacher  was  organized.   Classes  at 
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the  low  extreme  of  SES»  however,  showed  an  opposite  pattern;  the  less 
organized  the  teacher,  the  more  positive  they  became  (see  Figure  59). 

A  similar  interaction  between  teacher's  systematic  organization  and 
student  social  class  (COR-SO  x  SES;  p   .0276,  .39%  V)  also  was  visible 
within  classes.   High  SES  st^tdents  showed  relatively  more  attitude 
improvement  as  the  teacher  was  more  organized;  while  lower  class 
?>tudents  responded  more  positively,  the  less  organized  the  teacher. 
Since  lower  class  students  tended  to  have  lower  achievement  skills^  it 
is  not  surprising  if  less  teacher  organization,  associated  with  less 
pressure  to  perform,  should  facilitate  a  more  positive  attitude  in  these 
students;  but  the  oppoisite  effect  appeared  in  the  Austin  II  findings. 

Austin  II 

There  were  several  significant  Interactions  of  teacher  dimensions 
pupil  characteristics  in  predicting  attitude  (S^I)  change,  in  the 
within-class  analysis.   Teacher's  kindness  and  understanding  (COR-KU) 
showed  four  significant  Interactions.   COR-KU  interacted  with 
self-reported  coping  (SSC-C)  (p   .05.  ,Vk  V).    Figure  V-60  shows  that 
students  low  in  coping  ability,  with  very  low  KU  teachers,  became  more 
negative  toward  school  while  students  with  good  coping  ability  Improved 
in  attitude  with  teachers  very  low  on  KU.    Figures  V-61  and  V-62 
demonstrate  another  complex  Interaction  (Pretest  x  SET  x  COR-KU,  p  .05, 
.82%  V).   Teachers  \^  in  KU  had  the  nK>st  positive  effect  on  attitude 
change  aiming  students  who  had  a  positive  attitude  to  begin  with  and  had 
a  high  initial  opinion  of  the  teacher  (SET).   High  KU  teachers  had  a 
very  negative  impact  on  the  school  attitudes  of  students  who  were 
initially  very  positive  toward  school  but  who  had  a  low  opinion  of  that 
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teacher  eerly  In  the  fall  (Figure  V-61).  The  positive  Impact  of  very 
low  KU  teachers,  and  the  negative  Impact  of  high  KU  teachers  was  even 
more  marked  among  students  who  had  a  low  Initial  attitude  toward  school 
but  a  positive  Initial  opinion  of  their  particular  teacher  (Figure  62). 

^Teachers  extremely  high  or  low  on  KU  had  the  most  positive  effect 
on  attitude  among  students  who  were  high  to  start  with  and  had  a 
positive  general  outlook  (SSC-A).  Students  with  positive  school 
attitudes  but  negative  general  outlook  reacted  most  negatively  to  very 
high  KU  teachers  (Figure  V-63).   Among  students  with  negative  school 
att^tjjdes,  those  with  high  coping  scores  were  most  positively  affected 
by  very  high  KU  teachers,  and  next  best  by  very  low  KU. teachers.  Those 
with  a  negative  outlook  also  reacted  best  to  very  high  KU  teachers  but 
not  well  to  low  KU  teachers  (Figure  V-64).   Finally,  COR-KU  quadratic 
Interacted  significantly  nlth  self-ratings  of  coping  skill  (BRS-»SR), 
quadratic  (p   .05,  .34%  V).   Figure  V-65  shows  that  differences  In 
teacher  KU  had  effects  at  the  two  extremes  of  student  coping;  students 
low  In  coping,  especially.  Improved  their  attitude  more  If  they  recelvjed 
a  great  degree  of  kindness  and  understanding  from  teachers. 

Stimulating  Inventiveness  (COR-SI)  also  Interacted  significantly 
with  the  way  students  evaluated  their  teachers  (p   .05,  .54%  V).  For 
students  who  evaluated  their  teachers  poorly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  their  attitude^  toward  school  Itoroved  more,  the  more  stlnwlatlng 
and  Inventive  were  their  teachers.   For  students  who  evaluated  their 
teachers  highly  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  their,  attitudes/improved 
more  If  their  teachers  were  low  on  this  dimension  (Figure  V-is). 

Systematic  Organization  (COR-SO)  of  teachers  Interacted  directly 
with  the  SSI  pretest  In  predicting  SSI  post  (p   .01,  .90%  V)  (within). 


Figure  V-67  shows  that  students  with  relatively  poor  beginning  attitudes 
toward  school  1nH)rovecl  their  attitude  as  a  direct  function  of  teacher's 
organization.   However,  those  students  beginning  with  good  attitudes 
showed  an  opposite  reactloni  the  less  organized  the  teacher,  the  better 
the  students'  attitudes  became.    Finally,  COR-SO  quadratic  interacted 
significantly  with  general  attitude  of  students  (SSC-A),  quadratic 
(p   .05,  .391  V).  Figure  V-68  shows  that  a  very  high  degree  of  teacher 
organization  especially  facilitated  attitude  Improven^nt  for  students 
who  began  with  either  very  poor  or  very  good  general  attitudes. 
Teachers  very  low  on  this  SO  also  tended  to  facilitate  better  attitudes 
for  students  who  began  with  good  attitudes,  but  not  students  who  began 
with  poor  attitudes.    Figure  y-69  shows  that  teacher  organization's 
effect  on  school  attitude  depended  on  students'  final  assessment  of  the 
teacher's  Impact  on  them  (HOWCL  individual  score).   Students  who  thought 
very  highly  of  their  teacher  Improved  most  in  attitude  with  very  high  SO 
teachers.    Students  who  thought  poorly  of  their  teacher,  on  the  other 
hand  J  became  more  negative  when  the  teacher  was  extremely  systematic. 
This  pattern  suggests  that  being  systematic  is  not,  by  itself, 
sufficient  to  insure  positive  student  attitudes.   There  seem  to  be  good 
ways  and  poor  ways  to  be  orderly,  depending  on  other  factors  (sucn  as 
kindness,  and  fitting  expectations  to  students'  capabilities  and 
interests) . 

In  the  between-class  analysis,  the  teacher  dimensions  of 
Kindly-Understanding  (COR-KU)  and  Systematic  Organization  both  had  three 
Interactions  with  pupil  characteristics  which  significantly  affected 
improvements  in  classes'  attitudes  toward  school  (SSI).  Stimulating 
Inventiveness  was  not  predictive  in  this  way. 
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COR-KU  quadratic  Interacted  significantly  with  the  SSI  pretest 
(p   .04,  8.18%  V).   Figure  V-70  shows  that  classes  beginning  with 
relatively  good  attitude  Improved  this  attitude  as  a  d.  ^ct,  positive 
function  of  their  teachers'  Kindly-Understanding  behavior.  This  was 
also  true  of  classes  beginning  with  relatively  poor  attitudes,  with  one 
exception.   The  classes  that  Improved  the  most  were  actually  those  whose 
teachers  were  very  low  In  COR-KU.   Fijure  V-71  shows  that  there  was  a 
similar  interaction  effect  of  COR-KU  with  general  attitude  (SSC-A; 
p   .05,  14.46%  V).   Classes  beginning  with  relatively  poor  attitudes 
responded  well  to  the  teachers  who  were  lowest  in  kindness  and 
understanding!  but  low  KU  had  a  very  negative  effect  on  students  who  had 
good  attitudes  to  begin  with.   COR°KU  also  Interacted  significantly  with 
self-reported  coping  (SSC-C;  p   .05,  9.07%  V).   Figure  V-72  shows  that 
classes  which  rated  themselves  as  good  copers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  had  better  attitudes  as  a  positive  function  of  teachers'  KU.  The 
opposite  was  true  of  classes  rating  themselves  low  in  coping;  these 
classes  impruved  their  attitudes  mre  if  the  teacher  was  low  KU.  Again, 
kindness  and  understanding  was  not  sufficient  for  improvement  of  morale 
and  motivation  in  students  with  poor  self -perceived  coping  skill. 

Teachers'  systematic  organization  (COR-SO)  had  a  significant 
quadratic  interaction  with  poor-rated  copSng  (p    .05,  6.99%  V). 
Figure  V~73  shows  that  classes  where  students  rated  each  other  low  in 
coping  showed  more  attitude  improvement  if  their  teachers  were  very  high 
in  organization.   Classes  rated  high  In  coping  improved  their  attitudes 
more  if  their  teachers  were  in  the  mid-range  of  this  dimension.  Poor 
coping  may  have  been  aided  by  a  strong,  Imposed  external  structure 
leading  to  greater  satisfaction  with  school.   COR-SO  also  interacted 
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significantly  with  self-esteem  (SSD)  (p   .05,  8.08$  V).  Figure 
shows  that  classes  low  In  self-esteem  Improved  their  attitudes  most  with 
very  high  teacher^,  and  next  for  very  low  SO  teachers.   Classes  high  In 
self-esteem  responded  best  to  an  average  level  of  organization.  Figure 
V-75  Illustrates  that  the  effect  of  teacher  organization  on  attitude  was 
modified  by  a  class'  final  assessment  of  Its  teacher  (HOW-CL).  Classes 
that  thought  poorly  of  their  teacher,  at  the  end,  nonetheless  Improved 
In  their  attitude  toward  school  If  they  had  a  very  highly  systematic 
teacher.   Classes  that  thought  well  of  their  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
showed  most  Improvement  In  school  attitude  If  their  teacher  had  been 
Intermediate  In  organization;  and  reacted  least  well  If  their  teacher 
was  extremely  organized.   COR-SO  also  had  a  significant  quadratic 
interaction  with  social  class  (p   .05,  6.5«  V).   Low  SES  classes  showed 
by  far  the  most  attitude  improvement  with  very  highly  organized 
teachers.   High  SES  classes  responded  most  favorably  to  teachers  who 
were  average  on  this  dimension  (Figure  V-76),  least  favorably  to 
extremely  high  or  low  teachers. 

Kentucky 

Teachers'  systematic  behavior  (SO)  was  positively  related  to 
attitude  Improvement  (p   .03,  7.8%  V)  between-class.   COR-SO  also 
interacted  with  peer-rated  coping  skill  (BRS-OR)  (p   .05,  6,61%  V). 
Teachers'  systematic  organization  showed  a  slight  positive  effect  on 
class  attitudes  for  classes  low  In  initial  coping  skill;  however,  there 
was  a  strong  negative  relationship  between  class  attitude  change  and 
COR-SO  for  classes  with  relatively  good  coping  skills  (see  Figure  V-77). 
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Classes  with  good  coping  skills  apparently  preferred  less  regimented 
teachers. 

COR-SO's  effect  on  attitude  change  t^as  also  affected  by  the  Student 
Evaluation  of  Teacher  at  the  beginning  of  school.   Classes  that  gave 
their  teacher  a  high  rating  initially,  became  much  more  negative  in 
school .attitude  if  they  had  highly  organized  teachers,  less  with  medium 
SO  teachers,  and  least  if  they  had  unsystematic  teachers  (Figure  V-78; 
p  -  .02,  9.22%  V). 

Stimulating  teacher  behavior  had  an  effect  on  school  attitude 
(p. 05,  7.131  V;  Figure  V-79).   For  initially  negative  classes,  teachers 
extren^ly  high  or  Iom  on  SI  had  a  much  more  positive  effect  than  other 
teachers.   On  the  other  hand,  initially  positive  classes  grew  much  more 
negative  if  they  had  extremely  high  or  low  teachers.    Initial  class 
coping  skill  (SSC-C)  showed  very  much  the  same  pattern  (p. 02,  10.68%  V; 
Figure  V-80).   Low-coping  classes  improved  more  in  attitude  with  very 
high  or  very  low  SI  teachers,  especially  the  least  stimulating  ones;  but 
high-coping  classes  grew  much  more  negative  in  attitude  with  very 
unsystematic  teachers,  and  slightly  so  with  extremely  stimulating  ones. 

COR-SI  also  showed  a  similar  interaction  with  classes'  general 
attitude  (SSC-A;  p   .05,  12.471  V),  in  relation  to  SSI  change 
(Figure  V-81).    The  extremes  of  very  high  or  very  low  SI  interactions 
affected  classes  very  differently,  depending  on  Initial  level  of  general 
attitude.   Very  unstlmulating  teachers'  classes  improved  their  school 
attitude  a  lot  if  they  had  a  negative  initial  outlook  on  life;  but  such 
classes  declined  in  attitude  if  their  general  outlook  was  initially 
positive. 
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Teacher  and  Teacher-By-Pupil  Effects  on 
Change  In  General  Attitude 
Austin  I  / 

Change  over  the  year  in  general  attitude  (SSC-A)  was  linearly 
related  to  all  three  aspects  of  teaching  behavior:   KU.  p".00,  14.0%  V; 
SO,  p».01.  7.3%  V;  SI.  po.Ol.  11.3%  V.),  between-class. 

The  classes  of  teachers  with  higher  ratings  became  more  positive  In 
general  attitude  toward  life.  In  this  sample.   Stimulating  teaching 
showed  an  additional,  curvilinear  effect  (p.03f,  6.5%  V).    Its  positive 
effect  on  attitude  was  chiefly  exercised  by  those  teachers  who  were  high 
on  SI.   Average  or  below-average  teachers  did  not  have  puich  effect. 
(Figure  V-82).   The  effect  of  all  three  kinds  of  teaching,  furthermore, 
depended  a  lot  on  the  classes'  Initial  level  of  attitude.    In  all  thre^ 
cases,  the  effect  was  greatest  in  classes  that  had  better  than  average 
attitudes  to  begin  with.   The  effect  disappeared  or  even  reversed  itself 
slightly  In  classes  with  less  positive  attitudes.    (SO.  p. 03.  6.33%  V, 
Figure  83;  KU.  p.04,  5.12%  .  Figure  84j  SI.  p.02.  7.39%  V.  Figure  85). 

To  begin  with,  teachers'  Kindly-understanding  behavior  (COR-KU)  and 
systematic  organization  (COR-SO)  both  interacted  significantly  with  the 
SES  level  of  the  class.   High  SES  classes  (Figure  V-86,  p   .05,  6.93%  V) 
responded  best  to  highly  organized  teachers  while -extremely  low  SES 
classes  Improved  their  attitudes  more  if  the  teachers  were  low  on  this 
dimension.   The  COR-KU  Interaction  (p   .05.  6.10%  V)  showed  exactly  the 
same  pattern.    Figure  V-87  shows  that  high  SES  classes  Improved  their 
attitudes  more  with  very  kind  and  understanding  teachers,  while  the 
opposite  was  true  for  the  classes  that  were  relatively  lowest  in  SES. 


All  three  teacher  dlfnenslons  showed  a  significant  Interaction  with 
achievement  (CTBS).  The  pattern  of  all  three  of  these  Interactions  was 
the  same  (Figures  V>88  through  V-SO),  (SO,  p. 01,  7.93%  Vs  KU,  p.ol,  ^ 
7.97%  V;  SI,  p.02,  7.28%  V).   Classes  high  In  Initial  achievement 
Improved  their  attitudes  more  with  teachers  who  were  relatively  high  on 
any  of  the  three  dimensions.   Classes  low  In  Initial  achievement,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  little  effect  from  differences  In  teacher  behavior. 

Finally,  COR-KU  Interacted  with  self-esteem  (p   .05,  9.84%  V). 
Figure  V-91  shows  that  classes  with  high  self-esteem  responded 
especially  well  to  high  KU  teachers.   Classes  with  low  self-esteem 
responded  equally  well  to  high  KU  teachers,  but  also  Improved  a  lot  with 
teachers  who  were  very  low  KU. 

In  the  within-class  analysis,  teachers'  systematic  organization 
(CQR-SO)  Interacted  with  social  class  (p   .01,  8.23%  V).    Figure  V-92 
shows  that  degree  of  teachers'  systematic  organization  was  negatively 
associated  with  attitude  improven^nt  for  lower  class  students.  For 
upper  class  students,  however,  the  opposite  was  true,  so  that  more 
organized  teachers  enhanced  student  attitudes  more  over  the  course  of 
the  year.   Student  social  class  also  Interacted  with  teachers' 
Kindly-Understanding  (COR-KU)  in  this  sample  (p     .01,  .62%V}. 
Figure  V-93  shows  that,  contrary  to  the  COR-SO  effect,  lower  class 
students  had  more  attitude  improvement  with  teachers  high  on  this 
dimension,  while  upper  class  students  responded  better  to  low  KU 
teachers. 

Figure  V-94  shows  that  teacher  KU  had  an  inverse  effect  on  attitude 
change  for  students  high  in  self-esteem;  the  lower  the  KU  score,  the 
more  attitude  Improved.   The  effect  was  much  reduced  among  students  with 
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low  self-este&n,  except  that  very  high  ku  teaching  had  the  most  negative 
effect  (Figure  V-94,  p     .03,  .65«V). 

Austin  11 

Teacher  behavior  did  not  show  any  of  the  anticipated  effects  on 
general  attitude  In  this  san^le,  either  as  main  effects  or  In 
Interaction  with  student  characteristics. 

Kentucky 

In'^the  between-class  analysis,  all  three  aspects  of  teacher 
behavior  showed  a  positive,  linear  relationship  to  Improvement  In 
general  outlook,  over  the  year  (KU,.p     .03,  8.5S  V}i  SO,  p  .01, 
llAtn;  SI,  p     .04,  7.3%V}.    In  the  case  of  SI  this,  was  modified  by 
the  classes',  entering  attitude  (p. 05,  7.95%  V*,  Figure  V-95).  Classes 
with  very  low  attitudes,  at  the  start,  stayed  negative  with  3xtreme1y 
unstlnHilatIng  teachers  but  Improved  somewhat  In  attitude  with  other 
teachers,  especially  those  In  the  middle  range  on  SI.   Classes  with  a 
positive  initial  attitude  responded  most  favorably  to  extremely 
st1mula>t1ng  teachers;  next  best,  to  very  unstlmulating  teachers;  and 
dropped  a  bit  In  attitude  with  teachers  Intermediate  on  SI. 

In  the  w1th1n«cU&s  analysis,  systematic  te4ch^lng^-had-an  effect  on 
students'  general  outlook  that  varied  with  Initial  level  of  outlook 
(Figure  V-96;  p. 03,  .8U  V).   Students  with  above  average  attitudes  had 
higher  terminal  attitudes,  the  more  organized  their  teacher  was.   At  the 
other  end,  students  with  relatively  negative  attitudes  Improved  their 
attitudes  more,  the  less  organized  their  teacher.   Exactly  the  same 
pattern  obtained  for  stimulating  teaching  (Figure  V-97;  p. 03,  .77%  V). 
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Teacher  stimulation  ni&lntalned  the  good  outlook  of  students  who  were 
positive  to  begin  with;  but  It  had. the  Inverse  effect  on  students  with 
poor  Initial  outlook  (Figure  V-98j  p.02,  .$0%  V).   The  effect 
accelerated  with  increasing  level  of  student  attitude,  curvlllnearly. 
The  effect  of  teacher  KU  was  mixed,  and  not  enough  to  matter,  for 
students  with        beginning  attitude. 

Teacher  and  Teacher-By-Pupll  Effects  on 
Change  In  Self-Described  General  Coping  Skill 

Austin  I 

Class  coping  skill  (SSC-C)  was  positively  affected  by  all  three 
aspects  of  teaching.  In  this  sample  (KU,  p.Ol,  9.2%  V;  SO,  p. 01, 
10.3%  V;  SI,  p. 05,  3.1%  V  In  the  between-class  analysis).  The  effects 
were  somewhat  curvilinear,  operating  more  strongly  In  classes  that  had 
above  average  coping  scores  to  begin  with.   Pre-test  achievement  levels 
showed  a  similar  pattern  as  It  modified  the  effect  of  teacher 
organization  (Figure  V-99,  p. 03,  4.01%  V).   Classes  low  In  achievement, 
at  entry,  did  not  change  their  coping  scores  much,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  teacher  they  had.   Classes  that  had  above  average  achievement, 
however,  gained  more  In  coping  skill,  the  more  organized  their  teachers 
were.   As  has  appeared  over  and  over,  with  many  kinds  of  student 
outcomes ,  there  appears^o  be  a  threshold  effect,  whereby  differences  1 
teaching  either  have  their  main  Impact  on  above-average  classes,  and 
students,  or  the  effect  is  even  opposite  for  classes  and  students  that 
are  high  and  low  In  numerous  ways. 

Precisely  this  pattern  was  also  visible  where  class  SES  modified 
the  Impact  of  teacher  organization  on  change  In  coping  skill.  Classes 
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below  the  average  In  SES  were  not  nujch  affected.  In  classes  of  higher 
SES,  however,  the  positive  effect  of  teacher  organization  was  greater, 
the  higher  the  SES  level  (Figure  V-100,  p.Ol,  7.57%  V). 

Well  organized  teachers  had  a  very  positive  Impact  on  their  classes 
competence,  particularly  in  high-achieving  classes.  Within  classes,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  was  a  reversal  of  this  relationship  for  those  few 
students  who  were  either  very  low  or  very  high  on  initial  achievement. 
Eighty  percent  or  more  of  the  students  were  no%jaffected  either  way. 
Nonetheless,  it  Is  a  challenging  puzzle  to  see  that  students  at  either 
extreme,  relative  to  their  own  class,  lost  in  their  coping  skill,  the 
more^^rganized  the  teacher  was;  whereas,  organized  teaching  proved 
beneficial  to  any  class*  self-rated  coping  in  direct  relation  to  the 
mean  achievement  level  of  that  class,  when  classes  were  compared.  This 
may  reflect  a  general,  positive  relationship  between  students' 
"absolute"  level  of  achievement  and  the  effelt  of  teacher  organization, 
partially  counterbalanced  by  a  small  contextual  effect  whereby  those 
students  who  rank  extremely  high  or  low  within  any  one  class  tend  to 
become  less  effective.  Independent  copers  if  they  have  organized 
teachers  (Figure  V-101;  p     .03,  .64%  V). 

It  may  have  been  the  case  in  this  sample  at  least,  that  the  degree 
to  which  the  teacher  was  organized  had  two  facets:   1)  it  provided  a 
better  presentation  of  the  material;  but  2)  it  tended  to  provide  a  more 
difficult  challenge  for  students  who  were  not  In  step  with  the  material. 
If  teachers  tended  to  adjust  their  presentation  to  the  class  mean,  and 
if  class  achievement  level  was  a  general  indicator  of  a  variety  of 
skills,  it  is  understandable  that  most  students  In  classes  high  In 
Initial  achievement  might  do  better  with  a  well  organized  presentation. 
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Among  those  few  Individual  students  who  deviated  far  from  the  class 
mean,  however,  the  highest  achievers  might  have  felt  constricted  by 
presentation  geared  to  the  average  student  In  the  class,  while  the 
lowest  achievers  might  have  found^it  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  of  an 
orderly  procedure  that  was  geared  to  the  average  pace. 

Such  an  Interpretation  may  be  strengthened  by  the  additional, 
between-class  finding  of  an  interaction  between  teachers'  organized 
behavior  and  student  SES  (see  Figure  100).   Teachers  low  on  the  SO 
factor  had  almost  no  impact  on  self-rated  coping  skill,  no  matter  what 
the  level  of  students'  SES.   However,  as  teacher  SO  scores  rose,  there 
were  sharp  gains  In  class  coping  scores  as  the  mean  of  the  classes*  SES 
rose.  Those  classes  with  relatively  higher  SES  (the  differences  were 
not  great,  for  most  classes)  were  more  sensitive  and  more  positively 
responsive  to  well  organized  teaching.   Because  of  the  substantial, 
positive  correlation  between  SES  and  achievement  level,  this  amounts  to 
replicating  the  finding  that  classes  which  have  somewhat  higher 
achievement  scores  are  more  sensitive  to  the  degree  of  systematic, 
organized  behavior  the  teacher  employs. 

Austin  II 

In  Austih  Year  II  it  was  found  that,  within  classes,  the  students' 
overall  attitude  (SSC-A)  modified  the  effect  of  teacher  behavior 
(COR-SO)  on  change  in  the  students'  self -perceived  coping  (p  .04, 
.73%  V;  see  Figure  V-102).    In  the  middle  range  of  attitude,  systematic 
organized  behavior  by  a  teacher  made  little  impact  on  student  coping 
skill.    However,  if  a  student  had  either  an  extremely  positive  or 
negative  attitude,  and  the  teacher  was  extremely  systematic  and 


organized,  then  the  student  tended  to  Increase  over  the  year  In  his/her 
sense  of  capacity  to  cope.   It  may  be  that  If  the  student  had  a  negative 
attitude,  accon^llshlng  the  very  explicit  tasks  such  a  teacher  presents 
gave  him  or  her  the  feeling  of  doing  better  and  better  at  school,  the 
If  a  student  had  a  positive  attitude  and  the  teacher  presented  an 
explicit  ordering  of  the  tasks,  such  a  student  might  happily  follow  the 
set  path  and  feel  he  or  she  Is  succeeding  at  coping  with  school.  In 
both  cases,  the  teacher  provides  a  cleaj  structure  for  the  student^  In 
the  class.   This  very  positive  change  In  self -perceived  coping  came  only 
In  students  with  extremely  positive  or  negative  attitudes,  and  with  the 
extremely  organized  teacher. 

Between-class,  teacher  organization  had  a  generally  positive  but 
curvilinear  effect  on  gain  In  coping  skill  (p.Ol,  8.0S  V).   This  effect 
varied  with  the  class  mean  on  SES  (Figure  V-103,  p.02,  11.63«  V).  A 
high  degree  of  teacher  organization  was  associated  with  large  gains  In 
coping  skin  for  classes  below  the  average  In  mean  SES.   The  opposite 
was  true  for  high  SES  classes;  mean  coping  score  fell  sharply  with 
extremely  organized  teachers. 

A  very  similar  pattern  was  found  with  KU  teacher  behavior.  A 
linear,  positive  effect  (p. 03,  5.51  V)  was  modified  by  class  SES  level 
(Figure  V-104,  p. 03,  9.431  V).   Teachers  high  on  KU  had  a  very  positive 
effect  on  class  coping  skill  for  low  SES  classes;  but  a  very  negative 
effect  in  high  SES  classes. 

Classes  with  high  SES  levels  did  best  over  the  year  In  coping 
skills,  when  their  teacher  was  Radium  to  low  on  being 
systematic-organized  or  kindly-understanding.    In  fact,  in  such  classes 
the  students  changed  over  the  year  from  positive  gain  to  loss  in  coping 
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skills  as  the  teaching  scores  Increased.   The  opposite  was  true  for  low 
socloeconcmilc  classes.   They  gained  over  the  year  In  coping  skills  when 
the  teachers  were  medium  to  highly  systematic  or  kindly-understanding. 
The  needs  of  students  from  different  social  class  milieus  seem  to  have 
been  different.   It  Is  possible  that  the  lower  SES  classes  could  not  see 
themselves  as  getting  better  at  coping  unless  the  structure  of  school 
task  was  very  clear  to  them.   They  may  have  found  emotional  support  and 
a  greater  sense  of  competence  from  accomplishing  these  structured  tasks, 
with  kindly  teachers.   On  the  other  hand,  medium  to  low  amounts  of 
structure  and  emotional  support  seem  to  have  worked  best  for  the  higher 
SES  classes. 

An  SI  effect  (p. 02,  7.561  V)  depended  on  the  final  class  assessment 
of  the  teacher  (HOWCL).   Figure  V-105  shows  that  classes  with  a  low 
opinion  of  the  teacher  lost  more  In  coping  skill,  the  more  systematic 
the  teacher  was.   The  effect  was  opposite,  though  smaller,  for  classes 
with  a  high  opinion  of  their  teacher.   Classes  with  very  high  HOWCL 
scores  gained  In  coping,  the  more  the  teacher  was  organized. 

t 

i 

Kentucky 

The  only  significant  difference  In  teacher  effect,  between  classes, 
was  found  In  an  Interaction  between  Initial  student  evaluation  of  the 
teacher  (SET)  and  teachers  who  were  stinajlating  and  Inventive 
(Figure  V-106;  p   .03,  17.42%  V).    If  a  class  had  a  high  Initial 
evaluation  of  a  teacher,  but  If  the  teacher  was  medium  or  low  In 
stimulating  behavior,  the  class  tended  to  lose  coping  skill  over  the 
year.   The  same  kind  of  classes,  when  placed  with  highly  stimulating 
teachers,  increased  in  their  ability  to  cope.   Conversely,  classes  that 
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started  off  with  a  negative  evaluation  of  the  teacher  Increased  slightly 
In  theli^  ability  to  cope  If  the  teacher  was  medium  or  low  In  stimulating 
behavior.   Highly  stimulating  teachers  produce  a  decided  decrease  In 
sense  of  ability  to  cope.  In  such  classes.   A  stiinulating  teacher  who  Is 
disliked  might  Indeed  be  out  of  tune  with  students'  reactions  and 
concerns,  so  the  Interaction  was  disturbing  to  students  and  distracted 
them  from  simply  dealing  with  problems  In  a  straightforward,  effective 
way.    It  clearly  Is  important  to  look  at  other  aspects  of  a  teachers' 
Interactions  with  students,  not  just  his  imaginativeness.^  There  are 
well -known  Instances  in  life  and  literature  of  teachers  who  were 
inventive  but  uncomfortably  strange,  egotistical,  or  unresponsive  to 
students',  personal  needs.   Clearf;^other  aspects  of  a  teacher's 
behavior  importantly  determine  whether  high  stlrmilating  power  is  welcome 
or  hurtful  to  students.  ^ 

In  the  within-class  analysis  of  the  Kentucky  sample,  teacher 
behavior  produced  several  differences  In  student  coping  scores.  Almost* 
identical  interaction  effects  were  found  for  student  achievement  level, 
stimulating-inventive  teaching,  (linear  effect,  p   .03,         V;  and 
curvilinear  effect,  p. 04,  ,50%  V),  and  systematic-organized  teaching 
(p   .04,  .535;  V).   High  achieving  students  gained  in  coping'^'skni  with 
teachers  high  in  these  types  of  behavior.   Low  achievers  reacted  in  an 
opposite  way,  losing  coping  skill,  the  mre  organized  their  teacher 
(Figure  V-107).    Figures  V-108  and  V-109  Illustrate  the  strongly 
curvilinear  effects  of  teacher  inventiveness.    It  had  a  much  stronger, 
positive  effect  on  very  high  achievers  than  medium  or  low  inventiveness. 
Low  inventiveness  had  a  very  positive  effect,  however,  on  the  copipg 
skills  of  very  low  achievers. 
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Another  teacher  effect  Indicated  that  If  students  had  Kigh  ' 
self-esteem,  a  highly  systematic-organized  teacher  greatly  facilitated 
their  ability  to  cope  (p   .03,  .55%  V).  The  effect  of  teacher  , 
organization  was  mixed  or  random,  however,  for  students  with  medium  or 
low.  self-esteem  (Figure  V-UO). 

The  effect  of  SO  teaching  also  varied  with  student  pretest  level  on 
coping  skin  (Figure  V-111,  p.03,  .571  V).   Poor  Initial  copers  gained 
more  with  an  unsystematic  teacher  while  good  copers  did  better,  the  more 
systematic  their  teacher. 

An  Intricate  Interaction  effect  was  found  where  the  effect  of  KU 
teaching  on  coping  ^core  change  depended  on  both  the  pretest  level  of 
coping  (SSC-C)  and  self-rated  coping  at  that  tln^  (BRS-SR)  (p. 03, 
.98%  V).   Among. students  with  high  Initial  coping  scores  who -nonetheless 
rated- themselves  low  on  coping,  the  best  gain  occurred  with  low  or 
medlum^  teachers;  by  far  the  worst,  with  extrecucly  high  or  low  teachers. 
Extremely  kind  teachers  had  a  posltWe  effect  only  on  good  copers  ^ho 
rated  themselves  average  to  above  average,  but  not.  high  (Figure  V-112). 
Among  average  copers  (Injtlal  SSC-C),  those  who  rated  themselves  poorly 
lost  ground,  the  more  kindly  their  teacher,  like  the  low-self -rated  good 
copers.   Average  copers  who  rated  themselves  high,  also  gained  or  lost ^ 
in  coping  score  In'  a  way  Inverse  totheir  teachers'  kindliness. 
Similarly,  poor  copiers  who  rated  themselves  highly  lost  ground,  the  more 
kindly  their  teacher;  although  poor  copers  with  low  self-ratings  were 
not  as  much  affected  In  thts  way.   The  overall  pattern  was  chiefly  an 
Inverse  relationship  between  teacher  KU  and  gain  In  cop.1ng  skill  among 
students  who  rated  themseTves  very  high  or  very  low  In  classroom  coping. 
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The  coping  skill  of  students  who  rated  themselves  In  the  middle  r^iige 
was  not  as  much  affected  by  teacher  KU. 

Teacher  and  Teacher-By-Pupil  Effects  on  Change 
in  Peer-Rated  Academic  Coping  Skill 

Austin  n 

The  peer  rating  of  coping  skill  was  given  as  a  pre-test,  only,  in 
Austin  I  and  Kentucky.    In  Austin  II,  however,  it  was  also  given  as  a 
post-test,  so  change  over  the  year  in  this  characteristic  could  be  used 
as  a  criterion  of  teacher  effects.    The  results  discussed  here  come 
solely  from  this  sample. 

Low  SES  and  low  achieving  classes  tended  to  become  better  classroom 
copers  when  they  had  a  highly  systematic  and  organized  teacher.    On  the 
other  hand,  high  SES  and  high  achieving. classes  tended  to  become  better 
classroom  copers  under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  who  was  in  the  middle 
range  of  systematic-organized  behavior,  not  at  either  extreme.  Changes 
in  class  means  on  peer-rated  coping  skill  were  systematically  affected 
by  the  degree  of  systematic-organized  behavior  the  different  teachers 
showed »  but  this  was  partially  a  function  of  studer*  SES  level  (p  .04, 
4.48%  Vs  Figure  V-il5)  and  initial  achievement  (p    .03,  5.16^  V, 
Figure  V-116). 

Within  classes,  the  SES  level  showed  thi  same  kind  of  effect 
(p    .02,  .29%  V,  Figure  V-1I7).    Students  below  the  class  mean  on  SES 
gained  a  little  In  peer-rated  coping,  the  more  organized  their  teacher 
wasi  high  SES  students,  conversely,  gained  more  In  coping  skill,  the 
less  organized  their  teacher. 
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Extremely  systematic-organized  teachers  affected  classes  that  were 
low  or  high  In  SES  or  achievement.  In  opposite  ways.    In  the  low  SES  or 
low  achieving  classes  the  students  profited  from  a  coherent  system  of 
demands  to  organize  their  attention  to  the  classroom.   When  they  got 
that  firm  guidance,  they  apparently  acted  more  appropriately  and  got 
better  peer-ratings  for  their  classroom  coping  behavior,  at  the  end.  On 
the  other  hand,  extremely  systematic-organized  teachers  may  not  have 
allowed  sufficient  room  for  Individual  Initiative.   This  might  have 
frustrated  the  high  SES,  high  achieving  classes  so  that  these  classes 
became  disenchanted,  acted  that  way,  and  therefore  gave  one  another  less 
favorable  ratings  by  the  end.   High  SES  and  high  achieving  classes  also 
lost  in  coping  skill,  however,  when  teachers  were  extremely  disorganized^ 
and  unsystematic.    It  seems  that  when  these  classes  could  not  make  sense 
of  the  system  of  Instruction,  because  little  system  existed,  they 
behaved  somewhat  Ineffectively  and  became  poorer  classroom  copers  In 
each  others'  eyes.   A  practical  Implication  of  these  findings  may  be  to 
see  to  It  that  low  SES  and  low  achieving  classes  be  given  highly 
systematic  Instruction,  while  high  SES,  high  achieving  classes  be  given 
an  instructor  who  is  neither  too  loose  nor  too  tightly  organized. 
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TABLE  V-1 


Correlations  Between  COR  Factor  Scores  and 
SET  (Post)  Scores  within  the  Same  Year 


COR  KU 
COR  SO 
COR  SI 
COR  Pupil 


Kentucky 
Correlations 


SET 
.73 
.68 
.66 
.70 


Austin 
Year  1 
Correlations 

SET 

.68 

.54 

.47* 

.51 


Austin 
Year  2 
Correlations 

SET 
.54 
.45  * 
.38  * 
.40* 


*  probability    <  .05 
No  *  probability  <  .01 
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TABLE  V~2 

VALIDITY  DATA  FOR 
HOW  THIS  CLASS  MAKES  ME  FEEL  (HOWCL) 
AUSTIN  II  (BETWEEN) 


Contruct  Validity 


HOWCL  X  SSI  post 

SSC-A  post 
Self-Esteem  post 
SET  post 

HOWCL  X  COR-P 


Correlation 

.57 
.A3 
.50 
.49 

.AA 
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TABLE  V-3 

EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  AND  STUDENT 
GAINS  ON  HOW-THIS-CLASS-MAJCES-ME-FEEL  SCORES 


Effect 

Teacher  Behavior 
All  COR 
COR-KU 
COR- SO 
COR- SI 


Student  Outcome 

Achievement,  post 
Achievement,  partialling  COR 

Self-esteem,  gain 
Self-esteem,  partialling  COR 

Attitude  —  School,  gain 
Attitude—  School,  partialling  COR 

Attitude  —  General,  gain 

Attitude  —  General,  partialling  COR 

Coping  ~  Academic  gain  (BRS-OR) 
Coping  —  Academic  gain,  partialling 

Student  Evaluation  of  Teacher,  post 
Student  Evaluation  of  Teacher,  gain 
Student  Evaluation  of  Teacher, 
partialling  COR 


o  %  V  Direction 


.01  27.1  4- 

.02  12.6  + 

.01  16.9  + 

.00  21.3  + 


.00  27.6  + 

.01  11.7  + 

.01  10.4  i- 

.01  9.2  + 

.00  43.2  + 

.00  37.8  + 

.00  25.7  + 

.00  18.6  + 

.00  10.9  + 

.00  8.8  + 

.00  46.6  + 

.00  34.0  + 

.00  23,0  + 
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TABLE  V-4 


CONSISTENCY  OF  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  ACROSS  THREE  DIMENSIONS 
(COR-KU,  SO,  SI) 

AUSTIN  1  (N«53) 

N  KU  SO  SI 

Top  30%       Completely  consistent                   10  +  +  + 

on  KU          Largely  consistent                         A    Cs  +  0  + 

(16)                  .                                         ^           (1  +      .  +  0 

Fit  mid-r^ge  better                     2  +  00 

« 

Middle         Completely  consistent                    8  0  0  0 

40%  on        Largely  consistent  0  0  + 

KU                                                                        \  3  0  0  + 

(21)                                                                     ^2  0  +  0 


0-0 
0  0  - 


Fit  low  range  better  3  0 


Low  30% 

Fit  mid-range  better 

2 

0 

0 

on  KU 

Completely  consistent 

9 

(16) 

Largely  consistent 

0 

0 

Highly  inconsistent 

+ 

0 

Overall  consi&tency;  completely  consistent  51%;  largely  consistent  32%; 
largely  consistent  but  fits  adjoining  range  better  13%;  inconsistent  4%. 


AUSTIN  2  (N=43) 


Top  30% 
on  KU 
(13) 


Completely  consistent 
Largely  consistent 

Inconsistent 


6 
5 


+ 

[2  -f 
4- 
+ 


1 
2 
1 
4 


+ 
+ 
0 
+ 
0 


0 
0 


Bottom  Fit  top  range  better 

30%  on  Fit  middle  range  better 

KU  Highly  inconsistent 

(13)  Largely  consistent 

Completely  consistent 

Overall  consistency;  completely  consistent  40%;  largely  consistent  37%; 
largely  consistent  but  fits  adjoining  range  better  7%;  inconsistent  16%. 


+ 
0 
+ 


Middle 

Completely  consistent 

6 

0 

0 

0 

40%  on 

Largely  consistent 

0 

0 

+ 

KU 

0 

+ 

0 

(17) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inconsistent 

0 

+ 

■\ 

0 

+ 

Fit  bottom  range  better 

1 

0 

0 

+ 

0 
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TABLE  V-A 
Page  2 


KENTUCKY  (N+27) 


N 

KU 

so 

SI 

Tod  30% 

Comnlet elv  consistent 

7 

+ 

+ 

on  KY 

Largely  consistent 

1 

+ 

+ 

0 

(8) 

Middle 

Completely  consistent 

0 

0 

0 

40%  on 

Largely  consistent 

0 

0 

+ 

KU 

0 

0 

(11) 

Fit  bottom  range  better 

1 

0 

Bottom 

Completely  consistent 

6 

30%  on 

Largely  consistent 

1 

0 

KU 

Inconsistent 

+ 

0 

(8) 

Overall  consistency:  completely  consistent  74%;  largely  consistent  15%; 
largely  consistent  ^ut  fits  adjoining  range  better  4%;  inconsistent  ,^%. 
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FIGURE  V-1 
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Y-Axls  (Criterion)  Ach  (CT)  Post 
X-Axls  (Predictor) 
Grouped  on  (^(i^p.ttn 


Figure  Number 
Figure  ID  .■ 
Table 


-  9W 


Effect    Pre-L  x  Teacher-L 


Year  and  site 

Stag';  5 


Austin  1 


Unit  of  Analysis  Wtthin-Class 


Pretest  controlled  y^ae 
Multiple  graph;  X  at 


1  SD 


Y-Axis 


1  SD 


Medium 

High 

Low 

High-High 
Low-Low 


-K- 


•2  SD 


•1  SD 
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V-81 
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FIGURE  V-2 


Y-Axl8  (Criterion) 
X-Axls  (Predictor)  ~ 
Grouped  on  COSrSOi 


Ach  (CT)  Post. pre 
BRS-OR  (Cop) 


Figure  Number 
Figure  ID 
Table   


5.1  -  8W 


Effect        Pre-L  x  Pupll-0  x  Teacher~Q 

Year  and  site  Austin  1  

Stage  5_ 


Unit  of  Analysis  Within-rlass 

Pretest  controlled  Yea  

Multiple  graph;  X  at  ■4-.'; 


1  SD 


Y-Axis 


-1  SD 


/ 


Hedllim 

High 

Low 

High-High 
Low-Low 


•2  SD 


"Si" 


-X- 


-1  SD 


X 

X-Axls 


1  SD  2  SD 
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FIGURE  V-3 


Y-Axis  (Criterion) 
X-Axis  (Predictor) 
Grouped  on   COR- SO 


Ach  (CT)  Post. Pre 
SSC-Cop  ~ 


Figure  Number 

Figure  ID   ^ 

Table 


5.1  -  lAB 


Effect   Puptl-L  X  Teacher-L  4-  Q 

Year  and  site      Austin  1  

Stage  5 


Unit  of  Analysis  Between-Class 

Pretest  controlled  •  Yes  

Multiple  graph;  X  at   


High-High 


1  SD 


-Axis 


•1  SD 


Low-Low 


High 


Low 


Medium 


-K- 


-X- 


-X- 


-2  SD 


1  SD 


X 

X-Axis 
V-85 


1  SD 


2  SD 


45S 


YrAxis  '(Criterion^ 
X'Axls  (Predictor) 
Grouped  on   


«GURE  V-i 
Aca  jCk)  PosttPre 
CQR-KU   — 


Figure  Number 

Figure  ID  

Table 


4.1  - 


Effect  _ 
Year  and 
Stage  4 


Teacher-Q 


site 


Austin  1 


Unit  of  Analysis  Betveen-Class 


Pretest  controlled  _ 
Multiple  graph;  X  at 


YC8 


1^5 


ft 

* 

It 


to^s  ti,t>  ta.e 


    --fiGURrr-S' — ^   

Y-Axis  (Criterion)      Ach  (GMG)  Post. pre  Figure  Number    4,2  -  IB 

X-Axis  (Predictor)      COR-KU   Figure  ID   

Grouped  on   ^  Table 

Effect  Teacher-Q  

Year  and  site     Austin  2  

Stage  A   

Unit  of  Analysis  Betveen-Class  

Pretest  controlled       Yes  ^  

Multiple  graph;  X  at  


2tW 


1.5 


•  5 


Ik 


/ 


/ 


460 


-i,(<j   -e,5     0,»    ♦a.c    ♦i.ij    +1,5  f^.i 
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FIGURE  V-6 
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X-Axis  (Predictor) 
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Figure  Number  5.2 
Figure  ID  ____ 
Table 


-  6B 


Effect     Pre-L  x  Teacher-L 


Year  and  site 
Stage5_ 


Austin  2 


Unit  of  Analysis  Between-Class 

Pretest  controlled  Yes  

Multiple  graph;  X  at  


1  SD 


Y-Axis 


•1  SD  =" 


High 
Hedium 

Low 


•2  SD 


-1  SD 


[er|c 


X 

X-Axis 
V-91 


1  SD 


2  SD 
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Y-Axis  (Criterion) 
X-Axis  (Predictor) 
Grouped  on  
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Figure  Number 
Figure  ID  ^ 
Table 
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Effect  -Teacher--Q 


Year  and  site 

Stage  4 


Auetin  2 


Unit  of  Analysis  Between-Class 

Pretest  controlled     Yes  ^ 

Multiple  graph;  X  at  ^  


1.5 


•  5 


-•5 


1^5 


2»5 
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* 

a 
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FIGURE  V»8 


Y-Axis  (Criterion)    Ach  (GMG)  Post. pre 
X-Axis  (Predictor)    BPvS-SPv  fCop^ 
Grouped  on  rOR-KII   

Effect     Pwpil  X  Teacher~Q 


Year  and  site  Austin  2 
Stage  5 


Unit  of  Analysis  Between-Class 

Pretext  controlled  Yes  

Multiple  graph;  X  at   


1  SD  ^' 


Y-Axis 


-1  SO  " 


•2  SD 


-1  SD 


Figure  Number 

Figure  ID  ^  

Table 
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FIGURE  V-9 


Y-Axis  (Criterion) 

X-Axls  (Predictor)  HOW  CL 
Grouped  on  COR-KU  


Ach  (GMG)  ^c...pre 


Figure  Number 

Figure  ID  

Table 


5.2  -  7B 


Effect      PupH-L  X  Teacher-L 


Year  and  site 
Stage  5 


Austin  2 


Unit  of  Analysis  Between-Class 

Pretest  controlled  Yes  

Multiple  graph;  X  at   


1  SD 


Y-Axis 


-1  SD  ^ 


High 


Medium 


Low 


-44- 


•1  SD 


•1  SD 


X 

X-Axis 


1  SD 


2  SD 
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Y-Axis  (Criterion)     Ach  (GMG)  Post. pre  Figure  Number    5.2  -  9B 

X-Axis  (Predictor)     HOW    Figure  ID  

Grouped  on     r.nR-sn   Table  

Effect    Pupll-L  X  Teacber-L  

Yeai  and  site    Austin  2  

Stage  _J5  

Unit  of  Analysis  Between-Class  

Pretest  controlled  Yes  

Multiple  graph;  X  at  


-1 R  r> 


-44- 


-X- 


■2  SD 


-1  SD 


X 

X-Axis 


1  SD 


2  ED 
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Y-Axis  (Criterion)      Ach  (CT)  Post    ^^^^^^  ^"llgure  Number  K5.1  -  27W 

X-Axis  (Predictor)     Ach  Pre  Figure  ID  

Grouped  on    COR-KU   Table  

Effect    Pre  -  L  x  Teacher  -  L 

Year  and  site    Kentucky  1  

Stage  5  

Unit  of  Analysis  Within-Class 

Pretest  controlled  Yes  

Multiple  graph;  X  at  


High 
Medium 

Low 


lERlC 


•u^  «U0 


/1 6 
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Y-Axis  (Criterion)     Ach  (CT)  Post     ^^^^^^  ^Hgxxxe  Number K5.1--  HW 

X-Axis  (Predictor)     Ach  (CT)  Pre  Figure  ID  
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CHAPTER  VI 
TYPES  OF  TEACHERS,  TYPES  OF  PUPILS, 
AND  THEIR  INTERACTING  EFFECTS  ON  OUTCOMES  OF  SCHOOLING 

The  most  fine-grained  analysis  of*the  data  in  this  study,  described  in  • 
Chapter  IV,  separately  assesses  the  effects  of  each  presage  or  proceiss 
variable  on  one  student  outcome  variable  at  a  time.   Done  in  both 

between-class  and  within-class  fashion,  this  affords  identification  of 

I 

significant  relationships  that  involve  even  small  sub-groups  of  students,  as 
accurately  as  the  present  state  of  the  art  permits.    Such  an  approach  has  the 
disadvantage,  however,  that  it  cannot  quantitatively  examine  relationships 
between  different  overall  patterns  of  teaching  behavior,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
different  overall  patterns  of  pupil  characteristics  (pupil  types),  as  these 
affect  pupil  outcomes  of  schooling. 

Consequently,  a  supplementary  analysis  was  done  which  does  look  at  the 
interacting  effects  of  teacher  types  and  pupil  types  on  pupil  outcomes.  In 
the  process,  it  first  examines  whether  there  are  differentiable  types  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  and  what  properties  characterize  each  empirically 
identified  group  of  people  who  make  up  a  type.    Instead  of  explaining  the 
variance  of  one  variable  in  terms  of  its  association  w4th  one  or  more  other 
variables  measured  on  the  same  people,  the  approach  to  be  described  here 
attempts  to  identify  clusters  or  types  of  people  who  have  distinctly  different 
patterns  or  syndromes  of  attitudes  and  behavior  ove<  a  series  of  measures 
considered  simultaneously.    The  clustering  method  used  for  this  analysis  is 
called  "Hierarchical  Grouping"  (Ward,  1963).    It  is  a  stepwise  procedure  which 
begins  with  N  one-person  "groups"  and  at  each  stage  combines  the  two  most 
similar  profiles  of  group  means.    Normally,  only  the  last  ten  or  so  steps  in 
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this  process  are  of  Interest..  Selection  of  an  "optimum"  nunter  of  clusters  Is 
rather  arbitrary.   Considerations  for  this  decision  Include  the  number  of 
people  In  each  of  the  clusters,  the  successive  Increases  In  wlthln-group 
variance  at  each  stage,  arjsi  the  Interpretablllty  of  the  profiles  of  group 

means. 

In  the  analyses  to  be  reported  here,  a  profile  of  variables  was 
established  'or  Individual  students,  and  another  set  of  variables  was  used  for 
their  teachers.   To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  non- Independence  of  pupils 
within  classes,  only  pre-test  measures  were  used  In  the  pupil  profile  when 
there  was  a  choice.   Once  the  profiles  were  Identified  and  each  child  or 
teacher  was  assigned  to  phe  type  he/she  most  closely  resembled,  the  groups  of 
teachers  and  pupils  were  separately  compared  on  6ther  available  measures,  such 
as  demographic  characteristics.   Finally,  child  and  teacher  types  were 
considered  together  In  examining  differential  change  over  .the  school  year  on  a 
series  of  child  measures. 

Types  of  Pupils  ' 

t 

» 

The  seven  variables  selected  to  describe  pupils  are  listed  below.  They 
Include  self -descriptions,  peer  descriptions,  and  an  objective  performance 
measure,  representing  attitudes  as  well  as  behavior. 

1.  School  Sentiment  Index  -  Total  (SSI) 

2.  Student  Sentence  Completion  -  Attitude  (SCA) 

3.  Student  Sentence  Completion  -  Coping  (SCC) 

4.  Piers-Harris  Children's  Self -Concept  (PH) 

5.  Behavior  Rating  Scale,  Self-Rated  (BRS) 
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6.  Behavior  Rating  Scale,  Other-Rated  (BRO) 

7.  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (ACH) 

Of  the  1,657  pupils  available  in  the  Austin  Year  I  sample,  992  had  valid 
scores  on  all  seven  variables  and  were  included  In  the  grouping  analysis. 
Because  of  computer  program  limitations,  the  grouping  was  carried  out  in  two 
stages.    Separate  groupings  6f  samples  of  250,  250,  250,  and-242  pupils  were 
carried  to  the  ten-group  stage  In  each  case,  and  th?  ten  group-mean  profiles 
were  retained.    The  resulting  40  profiles  were  then  submitted  to  a  final 
clustering. 

The  four-group  stage,  of  the  final  clustering  was  deemed  the  most 
parsimonious  and  interpretable.    The  four  types  which  were  identified  are 
described  numerically  In  Table  U  graphically  in  Figure  1,  and  verbally  below. 
Type  A.    Poor  Achievers  with  Positive  Attltuoes 

The  profile  shows  a  steady,  downward  progression  in  scores  from  attitudes 
toward  school,  through'.self-esteem,  to  behavior  and  achievement. 
Type  B.    Poor  Achievers  with  Negative  Attitudes 

Th^s  profile  is  below  average  on  all  measures,  especially  self-esteem. 
Type  C.    High  Achievers  with  Positive  Attitudes 

Although,  not  as  high  on  behavior  and  achievement  as  Type  D,  this  profile 
Is  above  average  in  all  respects. 
Type  D.    High  Achievers  with  Negative  Attitudes 

This  profile  is  just  the  opposite  of  Type  A,  with  negative  attitudes, 
moderate  self-esteem,  and  the  highest  scores  on  behavior  ratings  end 
achievement. 
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TABLE  1 


GROUP  MEAN  PROFILES  OF  FOUR  PUPIL  TYPES 

Variable  Types 
(z-scaled)           A        B  CO' 

SSI 

.52 

-.58 

.76 

-.79 

SCA 

.67 

-.80 

.87 

-.77 

sec 

.35 

-.70 

1.02 

^  -.83 

PH 

-.19 

-1.10 

1.04 

.28 

BRS  . 

-.79. 

-.74 

1.12 

.21 

BRO 

-.69 

-.50 

.38 

.88 

-  ACH 

-1.15  . 

-.36 

.52 

.91 

N  Pupils 

201  . 

265 

305 

221 

Analysis  of  variance  comparisons  of  these  four  type  gro'ups  using  the 
profile  variables  would  be  meaningless  since  the  grouping  procedure' maximizes 
mean  differences  and  minimizes  within-group  variance.    Table  2,  however, 
summarizes  a  series  of  ANOVA's  using  variables  other  than' those  Included  in 
the  profile.  '     .  • 
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TABLE  2 

COMPARISONS  OF  PUPIL  TYPE  GROUPS  * 

% 

Variable       ^'Chance  ?  Type 


P 

* 

A 

6 

C 

D 

■ 

SET  ^  ' 

1 

.0001 

282 

'261 

308 

265 

S'ES 

.oocn 

176 

168 

142 

137 

ABS  . 

'.0001 

110 

120 

87 

87' 

Sex 

M 

.02 

♦  1 

+17 

-21 

+  3 

F 

-  1 

-17 

+21 

-  3 

Ethnic 

A 

.0001 

-41 

•  -17 

+21 

+36 

Group* 

B 

+30 

+  9 

-17 

-23 

C 

V 

+11 

+  7 

-  4 

-14 

Sex  and  ethnic  group  values  «  observed  -  expected  fret^uency 
*  A  «  Anglo,  B  -  Black,  C  «  Mexican-American 

Sti!  .nts*  evaluations  of  their  teachers  (Individual  SET  score)  were 
highest  for  the  positive-attitude  groups,  as  would  be  expected.    The  social 
class  variable  (SES)  Is  reverse-scaled,  and  the  two  groups  (C  and  D)  showing 
the  best  behavior  and  achievement  were  from  higher  Istatus  families.  Frequency 
of  absencp.s  from  school  (ABS)  was.  also  lower  In  groups  C  and  D. 

The  »^ssoc1ation  of  sex  and  type  was  significant;  group  6  (generally 
negative)  contains  more  boys,  while  group  C  (generally  positive)  contains  more 
girls.   The  association  of  type  and  ethnic  group  was  also  significant.  The 
general  pattern  seems  to  be  that  the  two  low  tttltude/achievement  groups  have 
fewer  Anglos  and  mre  minority  students,  with  the  reverse  being  true  of  the 
two  high ^tttitude/achievement  groups. 
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Types  of  Teachers 

The  Austin  Year  I  sample  included  53  teachers.   Variables  obtained  from 
self-reported  attitudes,  from  observer  retings » .and  from  pupil  evaluations 
were  available  on  all  teachers,  and  seven  were  selected  for  the  teacher 
profile. 

1.  Classroom  Observation  -  Kindly,  Understanding  (KU) 

2.  Classroom  Observation  -  Systematic,  Organized  (SO) 

3.  Classroom  Observation  -  Stimulating,  Inventive  (SI4 

4.  Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching-,  Class  Mean  (SET)  ' 

5.  Classroom  Observation  -  Pupil  Academic  Orientation  (PAO)  ' 

The  53  teacher  profiles  wer^e  submitted  to  the  stepwise  clustering 
procedure,  and  the  three-group  stage  was  chosen  as  both  parsimonious  and 
interp-retable.    Table  3  contains  the  means  of  the  three  type  groups  on  the 
seven  variables;  they  are  shown  graphically  in  Figure  2,  and  they  are 
described  verbally  below. 

The  groups  were  most  strongly  iaentified  by  their  high,  average,  or  low 
adult  observer  ratings  on  the  three  Ryans  factors  (KU,  SO,  SI)  and  on  the 
factor  that  describes  pupils'  classroom  behavior  (PAO).    The  pupil  evaluation 
measure  (SET)  paralleled  the  adult  observer  ratings,  though  with  less  distance 
between  the  average  and  low  groups. 
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TABLE  3 

GROUP  MEAN  PROFILES  OF  THREE  TEACHER  TYPES 


Van  able 

Types 

(z-scaled) 

High 

Average 

Low 

KU  i 

1.19 

-.20 

-1.11 

SO 

.90 

.08 

"1.25 

SI 

.98 

-.13 

-.97 

SET 

.86 

-.30 

-.50 

PAO- 

1.02 

-.08 

-i.ir 

N  Teachers 

17 

20 

16 

Most  of  the  teachers  were  Anglo  women;  there  were  not  enough  men,  or 
minority  women,  to  compare  the  groups  with  regard  to  sex  or  ethnic  type.  They 
did  not  differ  significantly  on  age,  degree  obtained,  or  years  of  teaching- 
experience.    Of  the  seven  scales  of  the  Adjective  Self-Description  Instrument, 
only  the  first.  Social  Attitude,  showld  a  significant  (p- «  .04)  differe.ice 
among  group  illeans  (H  «  331,  A  *  344,  L  «  308);  the  low  teachers  described 
themselves  as  somewhat  less  cordial  and  pleasant.   '  , 
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.  Teacher  Type/Pupil  Type  Interactions 

The  first  questioxj^that  arises  when  pupil  types  and  teacher  types  are 
considered  together- is  whether,  the  various  types  of  pupils  are  distributed 
randomly  among  the  three  types  of  teachers.    They  were  not,  in  Austin  Year  I. 
This  non-random  sorting  of  pupils  was  not  done  by  the  school  system,  but  by 
the  members  of  each  four-teacher  team  in  the  first  week  or  two  of  school. 
Students  were  randomly  assigned,  in  groups  of  100,  to  the  teacher  teams  in 
each  school.    Thereafter,  however,  the  four  teachers  wit^\.in  each'  team  closely 
observed  the  performance  skills  of  individual  students  "in  the  first  weeks  of 
school  and  collaboratively  decided  how  to  sort  the  students",  assign  them  to 
one  or  another' of  four  classes,  and  match  a  .teacher  with  each  class.    To  • 

varying  degrees  in  different  teams,  this  approached  homogeneous  grouping  of 

4  ■ 

*  * 

students  according  to  their  entering  leji/el  of  academic  skills.    The  avDwed 
pui^pose  of  this,  sorting  was  to  enhance  student  learntng  by  clustering  them  In 
such  a  way  that  they  c(^d  be  given, the  most  appropriate  books  and  other 
materials  from  the  limited  supply  available.    (The  reading  level  of  these 
students,  for* example,  ranged  from  grade  one  to  grade  12  at  this  "sixth  grade" 
level.)   The  teachers  within  each  team  collectively  decided,  too,  which 
"class"  of  students  would  be  taken  be  each  teacher. 

The  data  in  Table  4  Indicate  that  there  was  a  significant  tendency  for 
this  process  to  match'  students  who  started  the  year  as  high  achievers  with 
positive  attitudes,  with  teachers  who  were  subsequently  rated  high  by  both 
adult  observers  and  students;  and,  even  more  frequently,  not  to  match  such 
students  with  low  rated  teachers.    (The  teachers,  themselves,  of  course,  had 
no  way  of  knowing  how  the  observers  or  students  would  evaluate  their 
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teaching.)   There  was  a  strong  tendency,  on  the  other  hand,  for  students  who 
started 'Out  as  low  achievers  with  negative  attitudes  to  be  assigned  to  low 
teachers,  not  to  average  or  high  teachers.    The  other  two  types  of  students, 
high  achievers  with  negative  attitudes  and  low  achievi&rs  with  positive 
attitudes,  were  more  or  less  randomly  distributed  among  the  three  types  of 
teachers. 

The  matching  of  well-motivated  achievers  with  high  teachers^  almost 
certainly  was  intended  to  maximize  the  learning  opportunities. for  these 
students.    The  matching  of  low  achieving,  undermotivated  students^with  low 
teachers,  judging  from  the  discussions  within  the  teacher  teams,  was  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  cynical  decision  to  abandon  the  "losers"  to  the  "least 
effective"  teachers.    Indeed,  as  some  of  the  findings  in  Chapter  V  illustrate, 
some  of  the  students  in  this  least-promising  group  made  better  gains  in 
performance  or  attitude  when  matched  with  low  teachers  than  when  assigned  to 
high  teachers.    Furthermore,  as  Table  6  shows,  when  placed  with  low  teachers, 
they  showed  more  improvement  in  achievement  and  in  attitude  toward  school  then 
when  assigned  to  averagi  teachers.    Any  interpretation  of  these  facts  can  only 
be  speculative.   Many  of  the  low  teachers  may  have  created  a  less  . 
intellectually  demanding  atmosphere  which  made  it  easier  for  poor  students  to 
feel  fairly  comfortable  and  make  some  progress.    The  somewhat  more  homogeneous 
nature  of  the  student  groups  in  the  classes  of  high  and  low  teachers  may  also 
have  helped  poo^  students  feel  less  overwhelmed  by  peer  competition  in  the  low 
teacher  classes. 

Whatever  the  specific  dynamics  may  have  been,  the  highly  informal, 
intuitive  process  by  which  the  teacher  teams  matched  students  and  teachers 
tended  to  have  especially  beneficial  results  for  students  who  were  high 
achievers  to  begin  with  (a  gain-maximizing  strategy,  perhaps);  and,  at  least 


In  attitude,  the  low  achievers  with  good  ihitialj  attitudes  were  even  more 
positive      the  end  of  the  year.   Only  the  low  achieving  students  with 
negative  attitudes  did  not  improve  their  lot.   Whether  it  is  even  possible  for 
teachers  to  alter  the  entrenched  negative  attitudes  and  improve  the  very 
deficient  skills  of  such  students,  given  the  Inescapable  limitations  of  mass* 
instruction,  may  be  a  fair  question.    In  any  case,  the  partial  pre-sorting  of 
student  types  B  and  C  into  the  classes  of  low  and  high  teachers,  respectively, 
does  appear  to  have  had  some  of  the  positive  effects  the  teachers  intended;  it 
was  not  just  favoritism  toward  the  good  students  and  rejection  of  the  poor 
students.     '  • 

TABLE  4 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPIL  TYPES  AMONG  TEACHER  TYPES  * 


Teacher 

Pupil  Type 

Type 

A 

B 

C 

D 

High 

-l 

-11 

+12 

+2 

Average 

+5 

-13 

+  i 

,  +4 

Low 

-3 

+26 

-17 

-6 

*  Observed  -  expected  frequencies 
x2  =  20.1,  df  »  6,  p  =  .003  ' 
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Effects  on  Pupil  Outcon^s 

o 

■  The  final  series  of  analyses  concerns  changes  In  pupil  attitudes  and 
behavior  over  the  school  year  as  a  function  of  teacher  type,  pupil  type,  and 
the  Interaction  between  teacher  and  pupil  type.    For.  each  of  a  series  of 
dependent  variables,  two  kinds  of  statistical  procedure  were  employed,  both  of 
which  have  Inherent  problems  of  Interpretation,   One  rrethod  Is  a  three-way  . 
analysis  of  variance,  two  between  Snd  one  within  factors,  pupil  type  by 
teacher  type  by  pre-post..  The  problem  Is  that  the  type  groups  differ  markedly 
on  the  pre-test;  to  what  extent  ar#  differential  ch(anges  due  to  that  fact? 
The  other  procedure,  analysis  of  covariance,  adjusts  post-test  scores  for 
pre-test  level  i)efore  comparing  type  groups.   The  trouble  with  this  is  that 
the  adjustment  distorts  to  an  unknown  extent  the  actual  nature  of  the  groups, 
saying  in  effect,  if  they  had  been  equal  on'the  pre-test,  what  would  we  expect 
on  the  post-^est? 

Table  5'contains  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  variance  of  eight 
measures  for  which  pre-  and  post-  pupil  data  were  available,  and  Table  6 
contains  the  results  of  the  corresponding  analyses  of  covariance.    The  values 
appearing  in  Table  5  are  the  absolute  differences  between  pre-  and  post- 
means.   Those  in  Table  5,  however,  are  arbitrarily  scaled  so  that  the  lowest 
value  is  zero.    In  only  one  case  was  a  result  significant  In  one  analysis  and 
not  in  the  other.    In  many  cases,  however,  the  pattern  of  scores  across  the 
four  or  three  type  groups  shifted  markedly.    Generally  speaking,  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  covariance  are  more  consistent  end  1nterpretable<. 
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TABLE  S 

PRE-l>OST  CHANGES  OF  PUPIL  AND  TEACHER  TYPES 


Varlablt 

Chance  p 

1  Twn© 
1  lype 

(Teacher  Type 

P 

T 

PxT 

A 

n 

H 

A 

L 

SET 

.05 

.0002 

1*9 

-27* 

-1? 

-4 

-29 

-15* 

SCA 

0001 

03 

>  WW 

•  19 

-21 

+  2 

-to 

-  0 

-10 

sec 

.0001 

ns 

ns 

-24 

-  2 

-  4 

+  9 

PH 

.0001 

.02 

.01 , 

-26* 

+41 

-  1 

+  2 

+8 

+16^ 

-13* 

ACH 

.009 

.004 

"s. 

+10 

-  6 

-  2 

-  8 

+1 

-11 

+  5 

SSl-T 

.0001 

.0001 

ns 

-125 

-45 

-57 

-30 

+108 

0 

+  9 

SSI-AL 

.0001 

\005 

ns 

-96 

-  9 

-34 

+29 

+5 

-39 

-48 

SSI-AS 

.0001 

.01 

.04 

-145 

+  7 

-57 

+74 

+10 

-63 

-60 

TABLE- 6 

ADJUSTED  POST-TEST  LEVELS  OF  PUPIL  AND  TEACHER  TYPES 


Variable 


Chance  p 


Pupil  Type 


Teacher  Type 


P 

T 

PxT 

A 

B 

C 

D 

H 

A 

L 

SET 

.0001 

.0001 

ns 

6* 

0 

25 

1 

35 

0 

3* 

SCA 

,0001 

.01 

ns 

2 

0 

18  • 

11 

9 

4 

0 

sec 

.0001 

ns 

.iS 

4 

0 

34 

16 

PH 

.0001 

ns 

,02- 

8* 

0 

95 

60 

ACH' 

.0003 

.006 

ns 

4 

0 

24 

18 

13 

0 

9 

SSI-T 

.0001 

.0001 

ns 

11 

0 

119 

39 

108 

0 

9 

SSI-AL 

.0001 

.004 

PS  • 

50 

0 

133 

71 

60 

21 

0 

SSI-AS 

.0001 

.004 

.02 

36 

0 

160 

98 

70 

0 

18 

Large  mean  differences. between  pupil  types  on  pre- test  may  account  for  the 
rge  differences  in  results  from  the  two  analyses  on  these  two  outcomes. 
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For  a11  eight  variables,  pupil  Type  B  (low  attitudes  and  achievement) 
showed  the  least  improvement  or  greatest  decline  compared  to  their  entry 
scores,  while  pupil  Type  C  (positive  attitudes  and  achieven^nt)  showed  the 
most  Improvement  or  the  least  decline.   The  other  two  types  were  Intermediate, 
with  Type  D  doing  somewhat  better  than  Type  A,  generally.   On  the  six 
significant  'leacher  type  effects, .students  of  the  high  teachers  always  showed 
the  best  results,  but  the  pupils  of  the  low  teachers  often  gained  somewhat 
more  than  those  of  the  average  teachers. 

Two  of  the  eight  measures  produced  significant  interactions  between  pupil 
and  teacher  types,  with  regard  to  pre-post  change.   Self-esteem  (PH)  of  Type  A 
and  Type  D  pupils  was  severely  lessened  by  low  teachers,  compared  to  the  other 
teacher  types,  whereas  Type  B  pupils  were  least  favorably  affected  by  high 
teachers  (see  Table  7).   Attitudes  toward  school  decreased  least  among  Type  A 
pupils  who  had  high  teachers  and  actually  Improved  among  Type  B  pupils  with 
low  teachers,  as  shown  in  Table  8.   The  latter  result  might  be  explained  by 
the  weaker  academic  emphasis  that  characterized  these  teachers.    The  greatest 
relative  gains  were  made  by  Types  A,  C,  and  D  students  who  had  high  teachers. 
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TABLE  7 

H  PUPIL  TYPE/TEACHER  TYPE  INTERACTION  ON  PH 

I  .  Absolute  Changes 

H                                   Teacher  Pu^il  Type 

Type  A  B  C  D 

I                                      High  -  6       +23        +6  +9 

Average  +  2       +43         -2  +21 

I                                       Low  -75       +57         -8  -23 

I 

Adjusted  Post-test  Levels 
I  Teacher  Pupil  Type 


Type 

A 

B 

C 

D 

High 

65 

26 

149 

•110 

Average 

76 

53 

138 

114 

Low 

0 

58 

132 

87 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I 

I 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

t 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


TABLE  8 

PUPIL  TYPE/TEACHER  TYPE  INTERACTION  ON  SSI-AS 


Absolute  Changes 
Teacher  Pupil  Type 


Type 

A 

B 

C 

n 

High 

-48 

-26 

-11 

+125 

Average 

-200 

-18 

-64 

+  31 

Low 

-187 

+64° 

-98 

+  67 

Adjusted  Post-test  Levels 

Teacher 

Pupil  Type 

Type 

A 

6 

C 

D 

High 

164 

9 

230 

Average 

18 

0 

170 

87 

Low 

1 

77 

147 

145 

In  tht  Austin  Year  I  sample,  both  teacher  behavior  and  pupil 
characteristic?)  had  systematl-c  effects  on  pupil  outcomes.   Most  of  the  teacher 
effects  (Table  6)  wer^  such  that  the  students  of  teachers  who  were  rated  high 
in  effectiveness,  by  both  students  and  adult  observers,  showed  the  most 
positive  (or  least  negative)  changes  over  the  year  on  , all  outcomes  showing  a 
significant  difference.    In  a  seeming  contradiction,  -low  teachers'  students 
showed  slightly  more  positive  changes  than  the  students  of  average-rated 
teachers  in  achievement  and  In  attitude  toward  school.   At  least  part  of  the 
explanation  ma^  be  that  In  placing  more  low  achieving/negative  attitude 
students  (Type  B)  with  low  teachers  (Table  4),  the  class»ass1gnment  process 
-reated  a  closer  match  In  academic  expectations,  and  possibly  in  coping 
skills,  between  teachers  and  students.    In  any  event,  it  Is  clear  that  a  low 
rating,  by  either  adult  observers  or  students,  does  not  always  Imply  that  such 
teachers  will  be  least  effective  with  all  students.    As  Tables  6,  7,  and  8 
show,  such  teachers  may  actually  have  a  better  impact  on  certain  sub-groups  of 
students  (the  poorest  performers)  than  teachers  rated  average.   The  one 
strong,  general  effect  was  the  greater  positive  Impact  on  all  student  outcomes 
of  high-rated  teachers,  except  for  their  less  favorable  effect  on  the 
self-esteem  of  Type  B  students  (low  attitude  and  achievement). 


Replication  with  Austin  Year  'I  Pupils 


In  the  second  year  of  Austin  data  collection,  most  instrumentation  was 
the  same  as 'In  Year  I.    A  total  of  1,520  pupils  were  measured,  900  of  whom  had 
complete  data  on  the  seven  variables  of  the  profile.    A  new  Instrument, 
Student  Self  Description,  was  a  shortened  version  of  the  Piers-Harris  measure 
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of  self-esteem.  The  Gates-MacGlnitle  vocabulary  and  comprehension  total  score 
was  also  used  in  place  of*  the  Year  I  social  studies  achleveinent  measure. 

^  two-stage  cluster  analysis  (250,  250,  250,  and  150),  paralleling  that 
of  Year  I,  was  carried  out  with  the  Year  II  sample.   The  profiles  of  group 
means  at  the  four-group  stage  of  the  final  clustering  may  be  found  in  Table  9. 
It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  same  four  patterns  en^rged  here  that  were 
Identified  in  the  Year  I  sample. 


TABLE  9 


GROUP  MEAN  PROFILES  FROM  YEAR  II  TYPING  OF  PUPILS 


Variable 


Types 


-scaled) 

A 

B 

C 

D 

SSI 

.46 

-1.12 

1.07 

-«80 

* 

SCA 

.65^ 

.-1.07 

.89 

-.87 

sec 

.48 

-1.16 

U02 

-.77 

SSD  (PH) 

.28 

-  .86 

1.15 

-.75 

BRS 

.12 

-1.40 

.95 

-.32 

BRO 

-.22 

-1.70 

• 

.08 

ACH  (CT) 

-.55 

-1.54 

.99 

.32 

N  Pupils 

331 

72 

196 

299 

The  numbers  In  the  four  groups  varied  in  size  to  a  greater  extent  than 
they  did  in  Year  I,  particularly  in  a  lower  frequency  of  Type  B  pupils.  To 
maximize  comparability  of  results  in  subsequent  analyses,  we  decided  to  assign 
pupils  to  type  groups,  not  on  the  basis  of  the  new  profiles  (Table  9),  but  on 
the  basis  of  similarity  to  the  Year  I  profiles  (Table  1).   When  this  was  done. 
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the  numbers  for  the  four 'groups  were  181,  ^62,  311,  and  146.   The  reason  for 
the  Increase  In  the  Type  B  count  Is  that,  although  uniformly  low,  the  Year  II 
profile  Is  more, extreme  than  that  of  Year  I. 

Analyses  of  oth6r  variables  using  the  Year  II  sample  are  reported  In 
Table  10.   Although  the  same  pattern  of  means  appears  for  the  days-absent 
variable  (ABS),  It  was  not  statistically  significant  in  Year  II.  An 
additional  post-test  variable.  How  This  Class  Makes  Me  Feel  (HOW),  was  also 
available;  as  expected,  the  two  negative  attitude  groups  had  the  lowest  means. 
Patterns  of  values  on  the  other  variables  are  virtually  Identical  to  thosfe 
obtained  with  the  Year  I  sample. 

V  TABLE  10 

« 

COMPARISONS  OF  PUPIL  TYPE  GROUPS  *     "  > 
(AUSTIN  II) 
Variable         Chance  Type 


P 

A 

B 

C 

D 

HOW 

.0001 

657 

-569 

748  , 

637 

SET 

.0001 

739 

657 

805 

647 

SES 

.0001 

570 

526  •* 

432 

411 

ABS 

ns 

8.0 

8.3 

7,2 

6.9 

Sex  K 

.001 

+1 

+26 

-22 

-5 

F 

-1 

-26 

+22 

+5 

Ethnic 

A 

.0001 

-34 

-  7 

+20 

+21 

Group 

B 

+21 

+  2 

-10 

^ 

C 

+14 

+  4 

-10 

-  8 

*  Sex  and  ethnic  group  values  «  observed  -  expected  frequency 
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Replication  with  Austin  Year  II  Teachers 

The  Year  II  data  set  Included  Information  about  43  teachers  Mho  had 
scores  on  all  seven  of  the  profile  variables.   Of  these  teachers,  ZZ  appeared 

;1n  both  yearS,  and  therefore  the  grouping  analysis  results  for  Year  II,  shown 
In  Tsble  11,  we're  expected  to  be'  very  much  like  those  obtained  with  Year  I 
data;  To  ensure  comparability  of  results  of  further  analyses,  and  to  obtain  a 
more  equal  xlistribution  of  cases  across  the  three  levels,  the  Year  II  teachers 

,  were  assigned  on  the  basis  of  Year  I  criterion  profiles,  yielding  numbers  of 
12  high,  22  average,  and  nine  low-rated  teachers. 

TABLE  11 

GROUP  MEAN  PROFILES  FROM  YEAR  U  TYPING  OF  TEACHERS 

(AUSJIN  II) 
Variable  Type  (z-scores) 


High 

Average 

Low 

COR-KU 

1.37 

-.02 

-1.58' 

COR-SO 

.64 

.15 

-2.05 

COR-SI 

2.29 

-.23 

T.93 

SET 

.47 

.04 

-.95 

COR-P  (PAO) 

1.53 

-.05 

-1.48 

N  Teachers 

5 

32 

6 

When  Year  I  and  Year  12  type  assignments  were  compared  for  the  32 
teachei-s  who  appeared  in  both  samples,  the  frequencies  shown  In  Table  12  were 
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obtained.   The  consistency  was  statistically  significant  (p  ■  «006}.  Eight 
teachers  were  rated  higher  In  Year  II,  five  were  rated  lower»  and  19  remained  | 
at  the  same  level.   There  were  no  shifts  from  high  to  low^  or  vice  versa.  ^ 

TABLE  12  .  ■ 

TYPE  ASSIGNMENTS  IN  YEAR  I  VERSUS  YEAR  II       '  • 
'  (NUMBER  OF  TEACHERS) 

Year  I  ' 

H        -7  A  I  Missing  Totals  ■ 

H       8  3          0  1  12  ■ 

A       3  7          5  7  22 

Year  II          L       0  2          4  3  9  I 

Missing  6  8         7   Jl, 

Totals   17  20         16  11     .  .  I 

The  association  between  teacher  type  and  pupil  type  was  stronger 
(p   .0001}  than  In  Year  I,  with  the  high  teachers  having  more  of  the  abler  I 
students  (C  and  D),  while  average  and  }ow  teachers  had -more  of  the  other  two 
types.   These  data  are  shown  In  Table  13.   The  greater  .sorting  of  students  I 

# 

almost  certainly  happened  because  the  classes  studied  were  Reading  classes,  m 

and  here  the  teachers  strove  to  maximize  homogeneity  of  grouping  according  to 

level  of  reading  skill.  I 
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TABLE  13        V  ^ 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPIL  TYPES  AMONG  TEACHER  TYPES  * 

'(AUSTIN  II) 

Teacher  Pupil  Type 


T^pe 

A  fi 

C 

0 

High 

-32  -21 

+33  . 

+20 

Average 

+20      +  7 

-13 

-15 

Low  , 

+12  +14 

-20 

-29 

*  Observed  -  expected  frequencies 
x«  «  73.5,  df  «  6,  p  «  .0001 


In  parallel  with  the  analyses  of  Year  I  oata  with  regard  to  differential 
pre-post  change  among  the  teacher  arid  pupH  types,  eight  analyses  of  variance 
and  corresponding  covariance  analyses  were  carried  out.   Two  variables  were 
added  (BRS,  self-described  academic  coping  skill;  and  BRO,  peer-described 
academic  coping  skill). 
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TABLE  14 

PRE-POST  CHANGES  OF  PUPIL  AND  TEACHER  TYPES  • 

(AUSTIN  II) 

I 

Variable    ^      Chance  p  Pypil  Type  Teacher  Type 


P 

T 

1 

PvT 

r  A  1 

A 

n 

D 
D 

U 

n 

A 

1 

L 

SET 

.02 

..0001 

ns 

-72 

-12 

-54 

-1 

+35 

-33 

-89 

SSD  (PH)  .0001 

ns 

ns 

-20 

+81 

-29 

+41  • 

+  4 

+23 

+27 

SSI 

.04 

ns 

ns 

-40 

-  1 

-60 

-  3 

-  4 

-32 

-46 

A€H  (GM) 

ns 

ns 

ns 

+40 

+40 

+34 

+36 

+38 

+33 

+43 

BRS 

.02 

ns 

ns 

+81 

+84 

+66 

+73 

+76 

+77  ' 

+74 

BRO 

ni 

ns 

ns 

+63 

+64 

+70 

+66 

+68 

+66 

+64 

SCA 

.02 

ns 

ns 

-  9 

+  2 

-  9 

-  3 

-  4 

-10 

-  3 

sec 

.02 

ns 

ns 

-12 

-  3 

-10 

0 

-  5 

-10 

-  5 
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,  TABLE  15  ■ 

ADJUSTED  POST-TEST  LEVELS  OF  ^>UPIL  AND  TEACHER  TYPES 

(AUSTIN  II)  - 


Variable 

Chance 

p 

Pupil  Type 

Teacher  Type 

P 

T 

PxT 

A 

B 

C 

D 

H 

A       .  L 

SET 

.  ns 

.0001 

ns 

ft 

■ 

27 

19  0 

ns 

ns 

ns 

SSI 

.0003 

ns 

r.s 

15 

0 

20 

13 

ACH  (GM) 

•ns 

.03 

ns 

s 

0  1 

BRS 

.002 

ns 

ns 

7 

0 

17 

7 

BRO 

.01 

ns 

ns 

0 

0 

10 

4 

SCA 

.0001 

ns 

ns 

21 

0 

30 

10 

sec 

.0001 

.03 

ns 

11 

0 

25 

12 

5 

0  10 

In  general,  the  Year  II  results  were  less  significant  statistically  than 
those  in  Year  I,  but  were  quite  consistent  with  regard  to  the  patterns  of 
changes  that  emerged.   As  was  the  case  In  Year  I,  pupil  type  B  showed  less 
positive  change  than  the  other  groups,  wherever  group  differences  appeared. 
Teachers  rated  high  showed  the  most  Increase  In  pupil  evaluations  of  them,  as 
would  be  expected.   There  was  no  celling  effect  on  this  measure.   The  average 
teachers'  students  lost  somewhat,  and  the  low  teachers'  students  lost  even 
more  over  the  school  year  in  student  evaluation.   There  was  also  a  tendency 
for  the  high  teachers  to  obtain  greater  residual  gains  In  achievement  from 
their  pupils,  and  for  both  the  high  and  low  teachers  to  have  less  student  loss 
on  self -reported  coping  (SSC-C)  than  the  average  teachers. 
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Replication  with  Kentucky  Sample  , 

Finally,  we  report  a  grouping  analysis  of  data  obtained  In  a  quite 
different  kind  of  school  district  in  a  state  distant  from  Texas.   The  same 
.  seven  variables  used  to  define  the  Austin  Year  I  profile  were  employed.  Of 
the  811  pupils  in  the  sample,  648  had  complete  data  for  all  seven  variables. 
The  profiles  of  group  means  may  be  found  in  Table  16. 

'       •         TABLE  16 
GROUP  MEAN  PUPIL ^PROFILES  FROM  KENTUCKY  SAMPLE 


Variable  Types 


z-scaled) 

'  A 

B 

C 

D 

SSI 

.19 

-.74 

.80 

.29 

SCA 

.47 

-.65 

.86 

-.10 

sec 

.60 

-.61 

1.01 

-.40 

PH 

-.18 

-.76 

.78 

.58 

BRS 

-.38 

-.61 

.79 

.47 

BRO 

-.75 

-.26 

.46 

.48 

ACH 

-.88 

-.14 

.38 

.44 

N  Pupils  . 

101 

247 

149 

151 

Correspondence  between  profiles  for  Types  A  and  C  Is  quite  clear.   Type  B 
in  the  two  samples^ also  matched  quite  well,  except  for  somewhat  better 
achievement -in  the  Kentucky  sample.   Type  D  had  the  same  high  performance  as 
the  Austin  sample,  but  the  negative  attitudes  were  not  nearly  as  evident. 
There  is  a  kind  of  jaundiced,  hypercritical  attitude,  along  with  an  (unearned) 
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■  sense  'hf  supertorlty  Among  some  upper-middle  class  youth  In  Austin  which  Is 
much  more  unconmon  In  Daviess  County,  Kentucky «   Such  youth  made  up  a 
substantial  part  of  Type  0  In  Austin. 

The  three  groups  of  teachers  In  Kentucky  were  analogous  to  the  three 
groups  In  Austin.  As  Table  17  indicates,  these  were  high,  average,  and  low, 
as  rated  by 'both  adult  observers  and  by  their  students  (SET).   Since  the  low 
group  contained  only  three  teachers.  It  was  omitted  from  subsequent 
comparisons. 

/ 

As  In  both  Austin  samples «  pupil  types ^were  not  randomly  distributed 
across  the  teacher  types.   Table  18  sho^s  that  htgh  teachers  had 

disproportionately  more  students  of  Type  D  (high  achieving/slightly  tv^|i|ly& 

% 

attitudes)  and  fewer  students  of  Type  A  (low  achieving/mildly  positive  '  '  ' 
attitudes).   The  average  teachers  had  the  opposite  mix  of  students,  more  Type 
A  and  fewer  Type  D.    Students  of  Types  6  and  C  were  randomly  sorted  across 
teachers.   Thus,  by  some  informal  process  of  admlnisti^atlve  judgment,  possibly 
involving  teacher  judgments  as  well,  in  the  Daviess  County  schools  the 
high-rated  teachers  were  given  more  of  the  slightly  negative  but  academically 
effective  students,  leaving  more  of  the  non-difficult  >ow. achfevers  to  the 
average  teachers.   This  is  not  quite  the  same  as  this  way  students  were 
assigned  In  Austin.   There,  In  Year  I,  the  high  teachers  were  more  likely  to 

« 

get  more  of  Type  C  (high  achievers/positive  attitudes)  and  fewer  of  Type  B 
(low  achieving/negative  attitudes).    In  Austin  Year  II,  the  high  teachers  got 
more  of  both  Types  C  and  D,  fewer  of  both  A  and  6  (low  achievers),  with  low 
teachers  getting  the  opposite  proportions  of  students.   Nonetheless,  in  all  ^ 


three  samples,  there  was  non-rindom  matching,  with  some  or  all  of  the 
high-achieving  students  more  often  placed  with  high-rated  teachers. 

This  was  a  purposeful  strategy  in  Austin.    It  tended  to  maxlmizt  the 
gains  of  the  most  capable  and  most  motivated  students  (Type  C)  In  both  years, 
on  most  of  the  outcome. measures.    In  Year  11,  this  was  accomplished  without 
loss  to  Type  A  students,  at  least. 

In  Kentucky  (see  Tables  19  and  20),  the  Type  C  and  D  students  gained 
substantially,  while  Types  A  and  B  did  not,  overall.    Specifically,  Type  D 
students  showed  the  greatest  achievement  gain  of  the  four  groups,  and 
substantial  gains  In  self-esteem,  self -described  coping  skill,  and  general 
attitude.   This  was.  second  only  to  the  gains  of  the  Type  C  students,  who  had 
the  most  positive  attitudes  as  well  as  academic  prowess.    In  Kentucky,  Type  A 
students  lost" ground  in  achievement,  self-esteem,  and  self -described  coping 
skill.    Here,  the  advantage  of  teacher-student  matching  for  the  good  students 
was  counterbalanced  by  a  loss  to  the  less  competent,  less  motivated  students. 
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■  TABLE  17 
GROUP  MEAN  PROFILE  OF  TEACHER  TYPES 
(KENTUCKY) 
Variable  »    Type  (z-scores) 


I 
I 

e 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

I 

I  (3  Lows  omitted) 

Obstrved  -  expected  frequencies 
. I  x2  -  11.11,  df  =  3,  p  =  .01 

I 
I 


Low 

Average 

High 

COR-KU 

-2.0 

-.2 

.8 

COR-SO 

-2.0 

-.2 

.8 

COR-SI 

-1.6 

-.3 

.9 

COR-Pupil 

-2.0 

-.2 

.9 

(PAO) 

SET 

-1.4 

-.5 

1.1 

N  Teachers 

3 

14 

10 

TABLE  18 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUPIL  TYPES  AMONG  TEACHER  TYPES 

(KENTUCKY) 


Teacher 

Pupil  Type 

Type 

A 

B  C 

0 

High 

-14 

+  3  0 

+  12 

Average 

+  14 

-3  0 

-12 

TABLE  19 

PRE-POST  CHANGES  OF  PUPIL  AND  TEACHER  TYPES 

(KENTUCKY) 

Variable  Chance  P  ,  Pupil  Type  Teacher  Type 


P 

T 

PxT 

A 

B 

C 

D 

High 

Average 

SET 

ns 

.00 

ns 

-41 

-97 

SCA 

.00 

ns 

ns* 

-43 

45  ' 

-11 

48 

* 

sec 

.00 

.00 

ns 

-82 

24 

-31 

68* 

18 

-28 

PH 

.00 

.05 

ns 

6 

80 

16 

24* 

42 

17* 

ACH 

.00 

ns 

ns 

-  9 

-4 

7 

21 

TABLE  20 

ADJUSTED  POST-TEST  LEVELS  OF  PUPIL  AND  TEACHER  TYPES 
Variable  Chance  P  Pupil  Type  Teacher  Type 


P 

T 

PxT 

A 

B 

C 

D 

High 

Average 

SET 

.coo 

ns 

90 

0 

SCA 

.000 

.026 

.027* 

25 

0 

95 

53 

• 

26 

0* 

sec 

.000 

.003 

.059 

1 

0 

61 

t' 

67 

37 

0 

PH 

.000 

ns 

ns 

0 

35 

77 

67* 

* 

ACH 

.000 

ns 

ns 

0 

21 

41 

61* 

*  The  large  mean  differences  between  pupil  types  on  the  pre-test  may  account 
for  the  differences  In  the  results  of  these  analyses 
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There  was  a  significant  Interaction  effect  of  teacher  type  and  pupil  type 


on  regressed  gain  In  general  attitude  (SCA)  (Ta^le  20}.   High  teachers' 
students  of  Types  A,  C,  and  D  made  significantly  more  positive  gains  than 
those  of  Type  B,  who  actually  grew  even  more  negative.   The  positive  effect  of 
high  teachers  was  most  marked  in^thf^  case  of  students  with  positive  Initial 
attitudes  (Types  C  and  A).   Students  with  good  Initial  attitudes  grew  even 
more  positive  while  those  with  actively  negative  attitudes  grew  worse  over  the 


Type  A  students  had  about  the  same  amount  of  loss  in  coping  scores . whether 
they  had  high  or  low  teachers,  "^/pe  D  students  showed  about  the  same  amount 
of  gain  In  coping  score  whichever  t/pe  of  teacher  they  had. 

These  Interaction  effects  were  different  from  those  found  in  Austin  Year 
I.    For  whatever  reason,  the  "same  level"  of  teaching  behavior  affected  pupils 

♦ 

«.  differently  In  the  three  samples.  In  a  nunter  of  particulars.   Sc^ne  factors 
which  were  not  assessed  by  the  measures  used  In  the*' study  appear  to  have 
Influenced  the  outcomes  substantially.   Non-measured  differences  In  teachers, 
pupils,  or  both,  led  to  different  relationships  among  the  ''same"  measured 
variables.   Circumstances  do.  Indeed,  alter  cases. 

To  say  that  the  high  teachers  produced  substantially  better  effects  than 
average  or  low  teachers  in  all  three  samples  (for  all  but  SSC  In  Austin  I!) 
would  be  to  make  an  overstated,  partially  untrue  generalization.   Such  a 
conclusion  Is  true  for  many  or  most  of  the  students;  but  It  Is  not  true  for 
certain  sub-groups  of  students  —  and  which  students  these  are,  differs  sample 
to  sample.    Even  If  high  teachers  might  be  good  for  most  students,  moreover. 


year.'' 


effect  (p 


much  more  gain  over  the  year  than  Type  C  students  who  were  in  low  teachers' 
classes.   Type  B  students  alio  showed  a  moderate  difference  of  this  same  kind. 
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In  any  real -life  setting  It  Is  Impossible  to  assign  students  only  to  such 
teachers;  there  are  never  enough  to  go  around.   The  observed  deviations  from 
the  generalization,  however.  Indicate  that  teachers  of  the  average  and  low 
types  can  actually  have  better  effects  for  certain  types  of  students  In 
certain  circumstances.   Since  the  effects  differ  from  one  year  to  the  next, 
even  In  the  same  schools  with  many  of  the  same  teachers  (Austin  X  and  II),  it 
seems  clear  that  It  will  always  be  necessary  to  watch  closely  what  happens  as 
a  result  of  any  one  style  of  teaching,  with  each  new  class  of  students,  each 
year. 

Even  by  the  measure  of  the  Imperfect  Instruments  and  the  very  limited 
"togetherness"  of  teachers  and  pupils  In  this  study.  It  Is  clear,  that  teachers 
have  significant  effects  on  pupil  outcomes.   It  Is  also  clear  that  there  Is  a 
strong  tendency  for  pupils  to  persist  In  their  Individual  patterns  of  attitude 
and  performance.   The  good  students  tended  to  get  better  Qver  the  year,  and 
the  poorer  students  got  worse,  particularly  In  Austin  I  and  Kentucky. 
Individual  behavior,  as  represented  by  the  pupil  types,  has  thus  proved  stable 
over  time  In  thijs  study. 

Because  of  the  partial  "nesting"  of  high  teachers-wlth  able  students  and 
low  teachers  with  less  competent  students,  however,*' It, Is  Impossible  to  tell 

4 

precisely,  from  this  kind  of  analysis,  whether  the  differential  gains  of  the 
student  groups  were  due  to  the  Initial  differences  In  student  competence, 
differences  In  teacher  behavior,  or  a  combination  of  both.   That  Is  why  the 
other  analyses  (Chapter  IV)  were  performed. 
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FIGURE  1 

SCORE  PROFILES  OF  THE  FOUR  PUPIL  TYPES 
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FIGURE  2 

SCORE  PROFILES  OF  THE  THREE  TEACHER  TYPES 
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FIGURE  3 

SCORE  PROFILES  OF  THE  FOUR  PUPIL  TYPES 
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FIGURE  4 

SCORE  PROFILES  OF  THE  THREE  TEACHER  TYPES 
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FIGURE  5 

SCORE  PROFILES'  OF  THE  FOUR  PUPIL  TYPES 
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FIGURE  6 

SCORE  PROFILES  OF  THE  THREE  TEACHER  TYPES 
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CHAPTER  VI  l' 

<  THE  EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 
ON^LEARNJNG  OUTCOMES 

Learning  Outcome:    Academic  Achievement 
As  Measured  By  The  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS) 
Apd  Gates-Macginitie  Reading  Test  (GMG) 

Academic  achievement  was  measured  by  th^e  CTBS  in  Austin  I  and 
Kentucky  and  by  the  GMG  in  Austin  II.   The  achievement  data  for  Kentucky 
were  complex,* since  different  levels  of  achievement  tests  were  used,  in 
the  several  grades.   Therefore,  analysis  of  the. Kentucky  sample  was 
confined  to  v^ithin-class  analysis,  using  deviations  from  the  class  mean 
as  the  scores. 

The  Relationship  Between  Initial  Achievement  and  Other  Student 
Characteristics  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  . 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  student  achievement  (CTB^)  showed 
significant  relationships  to  several  other  student  characteristics,  in 
ari~Fhree  sites.    These~correlaFi1onT~are~  presented" in  Table ~ACH"~r.  In 
Austin  I,  the  results  of  the  Pierson-Product  correlations  Indicated  that 
achievement  was  related  to  peer-rated  academic  coping  skills  (BRS-OR, 
r=.41),  self-rated  academic  coping  (BRS-SR,  r=.30).  self-esteem  (P-H), 
r=.26),  attitude  toward  school  (SSI,  r=.08).  general  attitude  (SSC-A, 
r=.07),  and  self-rated  general  coping  skills  (SSC-C,  r=.07).    The  pupil 
correlates  of  initial  achievement  (GMG-3)  level  in  Austin  II  are  similar 
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to  those  present  In  the  Austin  I  sample:    self-esteem  (SSC,  r=.28), 
attitude  toward  school  (SSI,  r=.18),  general  attltucje  (SSCrA,  r=.06), 
self -report  coping  skill  (SSC-C,  r=.13;  BRS-SR,  r=.14),  and  peer-rated 
coping  skill  (BRS-OR,  r=.36).   The  replications  of  relatively  large 
correlations  of  achievement  with  both  self-esteem  and  coping  ability 
lend  further  credence  to  the  importance  of  these  constructs  for  school 
achievement.   These  two  variables  were  also  highly  correlated  with 

0 

r 

achievement  in -the  Kentucky  site.    The  correlation  with  peer-rated 
academic  coping  was,  .42;  with  self-esteem,  .21;  with  self-rated 
academic  coping,  .20;  and  with  attitUde  toward  school,  .12.  These 
replicated  results  suggest  that  coping  and  self-esteem  are  likely  to 
prove  correlated  with  academic  ^achievement  in  other  samples  of  American 
students.   These  results  are  consistent  with  previous  research  results 
which  found  a  strong  relationship  between  academic  achievement  and 
coping  (McKinney  et  al ,  1975;  Peck  et  al,  1977;  Spaulding,  1971)  and 
between  achievement  and  self-esteem  (Bridgeman  &  Shipman,  1978;  Rogers, 
Smith,  &  Coleman,  1978;  Rubin,  197J3;  Ruben,  Darle,  &  Sandidge,  1977; 
West  &  Fish,  1974). 

In  all  samples,  as  might  be  expected,  pre-test  achievement  scores 
were  very  positively  related  to  general  academic  coping  skill.  Peer 
ratings  correlated  most  strongly.    Self -rated  coping  skill  had  lower, 
but  still  positive  correlations.    In  one  sense,  this  finding  supports 
the  validity  of  peer  ratings  and  achievement  tests  as  partially 
overlapping,  partially  different  ways  of  estimating  students'  academic 
competence.    Considering  the  strong  social  desirability  of  positive 
self -judgements  on  this  highly  valued  set  of  skills,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  two  self-report  instruments  were  less  closely 
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related  to  tested  achievement.  They  are  almost  certainly  less  valid,  In 
most  cases*  than  the  collective  rating  by  a  set  of  classmates. 

Yet,. Insofar  as  the  self-esteem  measure  inquired  about  much  the 
same  issues  of  perceived  effectiveness,  and  interpersonal  acceptance 
(correlating  .40  to  .52  with  the  BRS-SR  scores;  see  Table  SEl,  below), 
it  appears  that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  validity  in  the  self-esteem 
scores,  if  tested  achievement  be  taken  as  a  criterion. 

Overall,  there  is  a  substantial  amount  of  reciprocal  relatedness 
among  coping  skill,  self-esteem  and  achievement,  as  l^roposition  One 
originally  proposed.    The  correlation  of  the  simultaneous  measures  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  yeaifs^proves  nothing  about  the  direction  of 
the  relationships,  of  course.    Both  theoretically  and  practically, 
though,  it  seems  likely  that  a  person's  status  on  these  measures 
reflects  a  continuing,  reciprocal  interplay,  in  which  general  coping 
skill  fosters  achievement,  and  vice  versa;  achievement  fosters 
Telf-esteem  and,  to  the  degree  it  is  realistic,  self-esteem  leads  to 
better  achievement. 

The  Effects  of  Student  Characteristics  on  Regressed  Change  in 
Achievement  ■ 

^  the  present  study, 
is  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  each  pre-test  on  change  over  the  year 
in  the  other  characteristics,  considered  as  outcomes.    In  these 
regression  analyses,  the  part  of  self-esteem,  for  example,  that  is 
correlated  with  the  achievement  pre-test  is  removed  when  the  effect  of 
the  achievement  pre-test  is  removed  from  the  achievement  post.    If  the 
self-esteem  pre-test  then  accounts  for  some  of  the  remaining  variance  in 
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post- test  achievement,  1t  must  reflect  a  true  effect  of  entering 
self-esteem  on  the  subsequent  learning  that  led  to  the  achievement 
post-test.   While  the  possibility  remaips  that  some  other,  unidentified,  , 
underlying  factor  is  influencing  both  initial  self-esteem  and  later 
achievement,  the  findings  from  this  antecedent-consequent  design  are 
consistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  self-esteerr  •las  a  casual  effect  on 
application  to  study,  and  therefore  on  achievement  gain.  * 

Similarly,  the  generalized  habits  of  initiative,  persistence  and 
cooperation  with  classmates  and  teachers,  subsumed  under  the  coping 
skill  measures,  should  logically  lead  to  improved  achievement.    If  they 
do,  this  would  be  reflected  in  a  significant  relationship  of  pre-test 
coping  skill  to  gain  in  achievement,  over  the  year. 

One  other  finding  about  the  pre-test  relationships  seems 
noteworthy:    general  attitude  toward  life,  and  even  attitude  toward 
school,  were  linked  only  slightly  with  achievement  status.    It  would 
seem  a  hopeful  sign  that  low  achievers,  in  particular,  were  not 
alienated  from  school.    Insofar  as  attitudes  may  be  significant 
motivators,  at  least  there  was  just  about  as  much  reason  for  low 
achievers  to  try  again,  as  for  Ijigh  achievers,  in  the  school  year  that 
fol lowed. 

Several  important  facts  need  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  app«^d1sing  the 
findings  about  achievement  change  over  the  year.    Most  Important  is  the 
fact  that  the  tests  were  not  and  could  not  be  anything  like  a  close 
match  for  the  specific  content  that  was  actually  covered  in  each  class. 
That  content  was  highly  varied  from  class  to  class;  and,  even  more,  from 
student  to  student,  according  to  their  initial  levels  of  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  as  estimated  by  the  teacher  from  their  performance  in  the 
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early  weeks  of  school.    Items  in  the  standardized  tests  were  only 
distantly  and  partially  related  to  what  any  one  pupil  studied,  over  the 
year. 

Consequently,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  if  any 
significant  effect  on  achievement  gain  were  found,  through  all  the 
"noise"  in  the  assessment  process,  the  true  relationship  of  the 
predictor  to  actual  achievement-change  probably  was  stronger  that  the 
"observed"  relationship. 

A  second  salient  fact  is  that  the  pre  and  post  achievement  measures 
were  highly  correlated,  in  every  sample  (Between-class  AI,.81;  All, .95; 
W-i thin-class,  AI,.74;  All. .81;  Ky,.65).    This  has  several  important 
implications.    First,  it  shows  that  such  measures  were  relatively 
insensitive  to  an^  influences  other  than  those  which  already  had  an 
effect  on  the  pre-test  scores.    The  pre-test  achievement  scores  were 
already  showing  the  effects,  probably  years-long  effects,  of  such  pupil 
characteristics  as  coping  skill,  self-esteem,  and  attitude  toward 
school.    If  an  additional  effect  showed  Itself  over  the  year,  the 
cumulative  impact  of  that  characteristic  on  achievement  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  substantial  relationship,  of  a  general  kind.    For  example, 
the  relationship  of  previous  coping  skill  to  achievement-at-entry ,  the 
further  effect  of  coping  skill  in  this  particular  year  must  be  added,  in 
order  to  estimate  the  true  strength  of  the  general  relationship  of 
coping  skill  to  academic  achievement. 

The  effects  of  student  characteristics  on  regressed  change  in 
achievement  are  presented  in  Table  ACH  2.    It  is  important  to  note  that 
in  Austin  II,  the  strongest  predictor  of  achievement  in  the  within-class 
analysis  was  the  classes  themselves.    Class  predicted  a  striking  34.54% 
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of  the  achievement  variance.    This  finding,  unique  to  Austin  ,11, 
indicates  that  there  was  much  more  ability  grouping  in  these  reading 
classes  than  in  the  social  studies  or  language  arts  classes  of  the  first 
year  samples.   This  may  explain  why  there  were  so  few  within-class 
results  in  Year  II,  as  compared  to  Year  I. 

The  Effects  of  Coping  on  Regressed  Change  in  Achievement 

In  this  study,  coping  is  defined  as  those  self-initiated, 
self-maintained,  persijtent,  effective  actions  which  a  person  takes. to 
adapt  to  his/her  environment.    The  more  successful  the  adaptation,  the 
better  the  coping  skill.    Peer-rated  academic  coping,  BRS-OR,  assessed 
active  mastery  of  the  school  environment.    BRS-SR  measured  the  students' 
own  perceptions  of  their  academic  coping  skills,  using  the  same  scales 
as  the  peers.    Most  of  the  effects  of  coping  on  achievement  found  in 
this  study  involved  the  BRS-OR,  the  peer-rated  academic  coping  measure. 
Self-ratings  had  fewer  effects. 

It  makes  intuitive  sense  that  academic  coping  skills  would 
influence  the  students'  classroom  learning.   A  primary  requirement  for 
classroom  adaptation  is  to  become  facile  in  certain  cognitive  skills 
which  are  tested  by  achievement  tests.    Further,  there^are  some  well 
defined  classroom  coping  behaviors  which  are  generally  assumed  to 
facilitate  learning:    asking  questions,  paying  attention,  concentrating 
on  problems,  and  so  forth.    One  would  therefore  predict  that,  on  the 
whole,  generalized  academic  coping  skills  should  facilitate  achievement 
change.    Such  a  prediction  would  be  implied,  though  not  proven,  by  a 
finding  that  entry-level  coping  skills  (BRS-OR)  are  positively  related 
to  achievement  change.    A  positive,  linear  effect  was  found  in  the 
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w1th1n-class  analysis  In  all  three  sample  sites:   Austin  I  (p  .001, 
1.30%  V).  Austin  II  (P      .001.  A2%  V).  and  Kentucky  (p      .0001.  SA7% 
V). 

A  further,  curvilinear  effect  was  also  present  In  Austin  I. 
between-class  as  Illustrated  In  Graph  ACH  1.   Better  than  average  coping 
skill  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  gain  in  achievement;  lower  skill  had 
little  effect,  either  way.   A  curvilinear  effect  (p  .01.  3.bS%  V)  was 
also  found  in  the  between-class  analysis  of  Austin  I.  when 
self-perceived  general  coping  (SSC-C)  was  the  predictor.   This  effect. 
Illustrated  in  Graph  ACH  2.  shows  that  more  gain  in  achievement  took 
place  in  classes  which  were  very  low  in  their  mean  coping  skill,  or  very 
high.    Classes  average  in  coping  skill  actually  showed  losses  in 
achievement.    It, may  have  been  relatively  easy  for  the  low-achieving, 
low  coping  classes  to  improve  their  scores.    In  any  case,  they  did. 
High-coping  classes  made  progress  even  though  they  tended  to  start  out 
high  in  achievement.    They  appear  to  have  been  able  to  learn  even  more; 
and  they  tended  to  have  somewhat  better  teachers  (see  Chapter  VI). 

Another  interesting  effect  was  also  found  in  Austin  I.  within-class 
analysis,  which  further  qualifies  the  relationship  between  academic 
coping  and  achievement  change.    The  effect  of  coping  level  on 
achievement  change  was  different  for  students  at  different  levels  on  the 
achievement  pre-test.    This  interaction  effect  (p      .001,  ,96%  V)  was 
unique  to  Austin  I,  within-class  analysis  (Graph  ACH  3).    High  initial 
achievers  who  were  also  good  copers  did  much  better  on  the  post-test 
than  average  or  poor  copers.    Average  copers,  in  turn,  did  better  than 
poor  copers,  if  they  were  high  achievers,  initially.    Students  who 
scored  below  average  in  initial  achievement,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
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unaffected  by  their  coping  skill.    They  improved  less  than  the  high 
achievers,  no  matter  what  their  coping  skill. 

Most  of  the  items  in  the  BRS-coping  instrument  are  concerned  with 
those  classroom  behaviors  which  indicate  a  receptiveness  to  learning: 
(1)  looks  for  help,  (2)  keeps  his  temper,  (3)  gets  along  with  teachers, 
(4)  works  hard,  (5)  has  good  ideas,  and  so  forth.    Receptive  behavior 
does  not  necessarily  guarantee  learning,  however.    The  knowledge 
presented  in  a  cla-^sroom  presupposes  a  certain  level  of  preliminary 
knowledge.    Students  who  have  a  low  level  of  preliminary  achievement  may 
therefore  not  learn  much  from  material  that  Is  "over  their  heads",  even 
if  their  behavior  Indicates  a  willing  receptiveness.   A  student  who  does 
not  understand  the  material  will  get  very  little  out  of  a  classroom, 
even  if  that  student  sits  quietly  and  gets  along  with  teacher  and 
classmates. 

The  same  klijd  of  interaction  effect  was  found  when  a  general 
measure  of  coping  behavior  (SSC-C)  was  used.  Instead  of  the  more 
classroom-specific  BRS-OR  (see  Graph  ACH  4).    General,  self-perceived 
coping  ability  interacted  similarly  with  initial  achievement  in 
affecting  achievement  gain  (p  .005,  ,2B%  V). 

It  seems  it  may  be  more  important  for  low  achieving  students  to  be 
given  basic  skills  than  it  is  for  them  to  be  taught  receptive  classroom 
behavior,  when  regular  classroom  material  is  being  taught.    It  may  be 
that  If  very  basic  skills  were  being  taught,  in  a  way  closely  geared  to 
individual  readiness,  good  coping  behavior  would  then  be  more  helpful  to 
those  who  showed  a  low  level  of  initial  achievement. 

The  same  type  of  int'.ractlon  effect  appeared  when  class  means  were 
used  in  between-class  analysis  In  Austin  I  (xp^,  p    .05,  2.73%  V). 
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Class  achievement  change  was  affected  by  coping  behavior  only  when  the 
class  was  high  on  initial  achievement  (see  Graph  ACH  5).   This  result  Is 
consistent  t^ith  the  theory  that  in  teaching-as-usual ,  receptive  coping 
behavior  is  not,  by  itself,  beneficial  for  low-achieving  students.  It 
1s  likely  that  the  teachers  altered  their  demands  to  conform  s^omewhat  to 
the  level  of  the  class,  but  they  still  had  to  use  the  standard 
currlcilum  and  the  available  materials,  most  of  which  were  geared  to  the 
sixth-grade  "average".   The  present  results  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
standard  curriculum  did  not  repay  effort  for  those  students  starting  low 
in  achievement,  in  the  Austin  I  social  studies  classes.    In  Austin  II 
and  Kentucky,  things  were  simpler:   achievement  gain  was^positively 
affected  by  (peer-rated)  coping  skill,  in  a  linear  fashion. 

The  Effects  of  Attitude  Toward  School  and  Life  on  Regressed  Change  in 
Achievement 

Attitude  toward  school  had  a  positive  linear  effect  on  achievement 
(p  .01,  .19%  V)  in  the  within-class  analysis  of  Austin  II,  only. 
Positive  attitude  toward  school,  as  expected,  was  conducive  to  gain  tn 
achievement.    The  effect  was  not  as  strong  as  the  effects  of  coping  and 
self-esteem  on  achievement  (see  Table  ACH  2). 

Attitude  toward  life  in  general  Interacted  with  initial  achievement 
in  its  effect  on  gain  in  achievement  in  Austi.i  I  (p      .01,  5.66%  V). 
This  result,  illustrated  in  Graph  ACH  6,  indicates  that  better  attitude 
led  to  greater  achievement  gain  in  classes  with  a  high  beginning 
achievement  level.    Conversely,  in  classes  with  low  initial  achievement, 
there  was  a  negative  relationship  between  attitude  and  achievement  gain. 
It  could  be  that  general  optimism  in  low  achieving  classes  reduced 
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Students'  sense  of  a  need  to  work,  and  thus  retarded  their  achievement. 
Alternatively,  the  classes  with  low  Initial  achievement  may  have  lacked 
the  prerequisite  academic  skills  to  gain  in  achievement,  even  when  they 
had  a  positive  attitude.  Low  achievers  who  had  very  positive  attitudes 
may  have  been  unreal istically  optimistic,  and  may  not  have  put  out 
sufficient  effort  to  overcome  their  initial  academic  deficit. 

The  Effects  of  Self-Esteem  on  Regressed  Change  in  Achievement 

Self-esteem  is  a  person's  evaluation  of  himself,  both  in  terms  of 
self  judgment  and  in  the  perception  of  how  others  evaluate  him  or  her. 
Man  is  a  social  being.    Evaluation  by  self  and  others  forms  a  very  large 
part  of  one's  consciousness  and  one's  feelings  about  self -adequacy. 
Self-esteem  is  akin  to  self-confidence:    Can  I  perform  a  task?  Can  I 
improve  myself  through  effort?   Am  I  likely  to  be  successful  if  I  try? 
Consistency  theory  (Brown,  1965;  Heider,  1958)  would  predict  that  a 
person  who  expects  not  to  succeed  will  either  choose  an  unrealistic  goal 
or  will  exert  insufficient  effort.    Such  a  person,  by  exerting 
insufficient  or  inappropriate  effort,  will  tend  to  confirm  his  own 
expectation  of  failure. 

Another  way  of  viewing  self-esteem  is  to  use  self  theory  (Adler,  19 
;  Jower,  1973;  Marlow,  1970)  and  the  needs  construction  of  Murray 
(1938).    If  a  person  has  a  high  need  for  an  adequate  self-image,  as  most 
people  do,  then  low  self-esteem  will  tend  to  create  a  prepotent  need, 
having  the  effect  of  partially  blocking  out  other  competing  interests. 

In  this  view,  self-esteem  is  assumed  to  be  an  intrinsic.  Individual 
chardGteristic  which  is  not  rapidly  affected  by  class  effects,  at  the 
point  of  entry  into  any  one  class.    The  prediction  was  made,  therefore. 
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that  self-esteem  would  be  positively  related  to  achievement  change,  both 
within  and  between  classes.   The  findings  show  that,  within  classes, 
self-esteem  level  did  indeed- predict  the  achievement  outcome  of  the 
student  in  Austin  I  (p      .001,  .39%  V)  and  in  Kentucky  (p    "  .0001, 
1.36%  V).   However,  there  was  no  between-class  effect  of  self-eiteem  on 
achievement  in  any  of  the  samples,  possibly  because  class  mean 
differences  in  self-esteem  were  very  much  smaller  than  the  class 
differences  in  achievement.   Most  of  the  teachers  may  also  have  adjusted 
their  teaching  materials  and  their  expectations  to  the  readiness  of  the 
class,  and  may  therefore  have  evened  out  differences  which  could  have 
been  attributed  to  the  small  class  differences  in  self-esteem.  There 
were  many  remarks  in  teacher  conversations  and  in  the  periodic  teach^ir 
interviews  that  testified  to  such  efforts.    Apparently,  however, 
teachers  were  not  able  to  make  as  effective  adjustments  for  individual 
students,  to  compensate  for  the  much  larger  initial  differences  in 
self-esteem  within  classes.    This  is  scarcely  surprising,  since  they 
normally  have  no  objective  index  of  student  self-esteem  and  since 
limited  curricular  materials  make  it  harder  to  tailor  differential 
assignments  within  classes  Jthan  to  select  a  roughly  appropriate  level  of 
the  standard  texts  to  match  the  average  levels  of  the  classes' 
achievement  and  reading  skill. 

The  linear  effect  on  self-esteem  was  qualified  by  an  Interaction 
effect  between  self-esteem  and  initial  achievement  in  the  prediction  of 
c]ain  in  achievement  (p      .01,  .23%  V).    Tdis  result,  found  only  in  the 
within-class  analysis  of  Austin  I,  is  illustrated  in  GrapK  ACH  7.  High 
self-esteem  was  conducive  to^gain  in  achievement  only  when  initial 
achievement  level  was  high.    Level  of  self-esteem  did  not  influence 
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achievement  gain  where  students'  Initial  achievement  was  low.  This 
Interaction  effect  Is  similar  to  those  reported  on  the  effects  of  coping 
and  general  attitude.    It  lends  a  little  support  to  the  notion  that 
prerequisite  academic  skills  are  needed  before  significant  gain  In 
achievement  can  occur.    Students  who  had  these  prerequisite  skills,  had 
greater  gain  In  achievement  when  their  level  of  self-esteem  was  high,  In 
the  Austin  I  sample. 

'The  Effects  of  Classroom  Behavior  on  Regressed  Gain  In  Achievement 

The  results  Indicating  the  effects  of  classroom  behavior  on 
regressed  gain  In  achievement  are  presented  In  Table  ACH  3. 
Time-on-task,  academic  coping,  and  social -emotional  coping  were  the 
three  types  of  classroom  behaviors  which  were  assessed;  first,  by 
observers;  the  latter  two,  by  the  teacher. 

TIme-on-Task.    The  results  of  Austin  I,  withln-class  analysis, 
indicated  that  time-on-task  (TOT)  Interacted  with  the  achievement 
pre-test  (p    .05,  .45%  V)  in  predicting  achievement  gain.    Greater  TOT 
facilitated  learning,  but  only  for  those  at  the  upper  end  of  the  initial 
achievement  continuum  (see  Graph  ACH  8).    Thus,  the  importance  of 
prerequisite  academic  skills  in  that  sample  was  again  supported  by  the 
findings.    In  Austin  II,  time-on-task  (TOT)  was  also  predictive  in  . 
quadratic  interaction  with  the  pre-test  (p      .01,  2.48%  V).  in  the 
between-class   analysis  (illustrated  on  Graph  ACH  9).    This  result  is 
congruent  with  the  Austin  I  finding  that  TOT  had  a  stronger  effect  on 
achievement  outcome  when  initial  achievement  was  above  the  mean.  In 
Kentucky,  there  was  also  a  quadratic  interaction  effect  in  the 
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between-class  analysis  (p      .0009,  2.47%  V),  showing  the  same  pattern 
as  Austin  II. . 

Academic  Coping:   Academic  coping  had  a  positive  linear  effect  on 
regressed  gain  in  achievement  Iri  Austin  I  (p      .001,  1.63%  V)  and 
Kentucky  (p      .0001,  5.79%  V),  In  the  within-class  analysis.  In 
Austin  I,  this  same  effect  was  found  in  the  between-class  analysis 
(p    .04,  3.04%  V).    In  Austin  I,  this  same  effect  was  found  In  the 
between-class  analysis  (p    .04,  3.04%  V).   The  more  effective  were 
students'  and  classes'  academic  coping  behavior,  the  greater  were  their 
gains  in  achievement.   The  within-class  finding,  however,  was  qualified 
by  a  significant  interaction  effect  between  initial  academic  coping  and 
initial  achievement  (p  «  .04,  .42%  V).    This  effect  was  unique  to  Austin 
I  and  is  illustrated  in  in  Graph  ACH  10.    This  finding  added  a  little 
more  empirical  support  to  the  Importance  of  initial  prerequisite 
academic  skills.    Academic  coping  had  a  stronger  positive  effect  on 
regressed  change  in  achievement  when  students'  initial  academic  skills 
were  high.    The  curvilinear  relationship  found  in  Austin  I,  within-class 
analysis,  further  qualified  the  relationship  between  these  variables. 
As  illustrated  in  Graph  ACH  11,  students  having  greater  than  average 
coping  skills  showed  the  greatest  improvement  in  -achievement.  Academic 
coping  had  little  Influence  on  achievement  when  the  students'  coping 
skills  were  below  the  mean.    Some  critical  minimum  level  of  coping  skill 
seems  to  have  been  necessary,  before  it  affected  achievement. 

•    Social-Emotional  Coping.    Social -emotional  coping,  like  academic 
coping,  had  a  positive  linear  effect  on  regressed  gain  in  academic 
achievement  (Austin  I,  p    .001,  1.81%  V;  and  Kentucky,  p     .0001,  3.37% 
V).    This  result  from  the  within-class  analysis  indicates  that  the 
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greater  the  level  of  social -emotional  coping  skill,  the  greater  the  gain 
In  achievement.   The  results  of  Austin  II,  withln-class  analysis, 
yielded. a.  curvilinear  effect  (p      .001,  ,87^  V)  which  Is  Illustrated  in 
Graph  ACH  12.    Social -emotional  coping  was  conducive  of  gain  In 
achievement  only  for  students'  coping  skills  were  considerably  above  the 
mean.   Below  this  level,  coping  skill  did  not  facilitate  achievement. 

In  Austin  II,  there  was  also  a  between-class  curvilinear 
interaction  effect  between  initial  achievement  and  social -emotional 
coping  (p      .03,  1.5%  V).   This  result,  illustrated  in  Graph  ACH  13; 
indicates  that  effective  coping  was  conducive  to  gain  in  achievement  for 
t+iose  classes  whose  initial  achievement  fell  within  the  average  range 
(1  SO  below  and  abpve  the  mean).    However,  classes  having  an  initial 
achievement  at  either  extreme  (2  SD  below  or  above  the  mean)  gained  more 
in  achievement,  the  lower  their  social -emotional  coping  skills.  This 
effect  is  hard  to  explain.    Possible  (see  Chapttr  VI)  it  arose  because 
the  teachers  of  low-achieving  classes  were  less  apt  to  encourage  or 
capitalize  on  students'  shows  of  initiative;  but  this  does  not  explain 
why  in  high  achieving  classes,  with  more  effective  teachers,  the, effect 
of  student  coping  skill  was  opposite  to  what  one  would  expect.  The 
specific  dynamics  of  these  particular,  extreme  classes  would  have  to  be 
studied,  if  an  explanation  were. to  be  found. 

Sunmary 

Those  student  characteristics  which  seemed  to  have  the  most 
influence  on  achievement  were  self-esteem  and  coping  skills.  Both 
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coping  and  self-esteem  showed  positive  effects,  overall,   on  achievement 
gain,  though  with  somewhat  different  patterns.   The  similarities  in 
effects  appear  to  be  somewhat  stronger  than  the  differences. 

Theoretically,  the  difference  between  the  coping  and  the 
self-esteem  concepts  used  is  that  coping  represents  actual  classroom 
behavior,  while  self-esteem  is  a  subjective  perception  and  evaluation  of 
the  self.    It  is  possible  for  a  high  coper  to  have  low  self-esteem,  or 
for  a  low  coper  to  have  high  self-esteem.    How  would  these  affect  each 
other? 

Blattstein,  Blattstein,  and  Peck  (1978),  In  a,  prel Imlnary  "general" 
analysis  of  the  same  data,  found  that  coping  significantly  predicted 
achievement  change  with  self-esteem  levels  controlled,  but  that 
self-esteem  levels  did  not  significantly  predict  achievement  change  with 
coping  controlled.   They  postulated  that  self-esteem  affects  achievement 
change  through  the  medium  of  coping  behavior.    Yet,  one  may  also  use 
these  analyses  as  evidence  that  self-esteem  is  independently 
influential,  apart  from  coping.    In  the  first  place,  they  used  a 
Worthy-of -Interpretation  (WOI)  criterion,  by  which  an  effect  not  only 
had  to  be  significant,  but  had  to  account  for  at  least  one  percent  of 
the  criterion  variance.    This  WOI  criterion  Is  applicable  for  a 
decision-making  study,  but  may  be  Inappropriate  for  a  heuristic  study 
testing  theoretical  questions,  where  only  a  few  analyses  are  performed 
to  study  particular  questions.    Taking  only  the  £  value,  it  turns  out 
that  both  effects  were  significant.    Coping,  controlling  for 
self-esteem,  was  significant  at  p      .001,  and  self-esteem,  controlling 
for  coping,  was  significant  at  p      .01.    However,  the  percent  of 
variance  accounted  for  by  the  coping  prediction  when  self-esteem  was 
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partial! ed  was  greater  (2.141  t)  than  the  percent  of  variance  1n 
achievement  accounted  for  when  the' effect  of  coping  was  partialled 
(.7%  V). 

Combining  the  findings  presented  In  this  report  and  the 
re-Interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  earlier  analysis,  the  most  valid 
Interpretation  seems  to  be  that  achievement  gain  Is  largely  effected 
through  gains  In  coping  skills,  which  also  Increase  self-esteem.  The 
total  set  of  findings  suggests  that  self-esteem  may  work  through  a 
different  mechanism  than  coping  skill  to  affect  achievement.  The 
results  provide  empirical  support  for  the  assumption  that  coping  skill 
and  self-esteem  are  distinct,  separate  phenomena.    In  the  classrooms 
studied  here,  good  coping  skills  were  more  likely  to  effect  a  positive 
change  In  achievement  that  was  self-esteem,  considered  along. 

Another  important  factor  which  consistently  Influenced  gain  in 
achievement  was  the  interaction  effects  with  Initial  achievement. 
Initial  achievement  consistently.  Interacted  with  other  student 
characteristics  such  as  coping  skills,  self-esteem,  and  attitudes, 
showing  a  "threshold"  effect.    The  implication  of  these  results  is  that 
students  and/or  classes  need  to  have  some  minimum  amount  of  academic 
knowledge  and  skills  before  they  can  learn  new  skills,  and  make  gains  in 
academic  performance.    In  most  cases,  without  these  prerequisite 
academic  skills  other  student  characteristics,  such  as  having  as 
positive  attitude  and  self-esteem,  or  effective  coping  skills,  were  not 

» 

enough  to  make  a  difference  i^n  gain  in  academic  achievement.  This 
finding  has  important  implications  for  teachers.    It  appears  that  a 
program  designed  to  assess  and  teach  students  prerequisite  academic 
skills  is  needed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    It  therefore  appears  to 
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be  very  beneficial  for  teachers  to  spend  their  itime  teaching  these 
prerequisite  skills  to  those  students  who  have  not  yet  mastered  them,  if 
they  are  to  gain  academically  over  the  year. 
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TABLE  ACH  1 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INITIAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AND  PUPIL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Austin  1  Austin  2  Kentucky  1 


AcJtdemic  Coping:    Peer  Rating 

.41  ''^ 

.36 

".42 

Academic  Coping:    Self  Rating 

.30 

.14 

.20 

General  Coping:    Self  Report 

.07 

.13 

NS 

Attitude  -  General 

.07 

NS  . 

NS 

Attitude  -  School 

.08 

.18 

.12 

Self- Esteem 

.26 

.28 

.21 

3 

Achievementr  Pre-Post  r 

B  .81    W  .74 

B  .95  W..87 

B  N/A   W  .65 

All  correlation  coefficients  presented  are  significant  at  p  <  .01.  ^ 

All  correlation  coefficients  are  general  (Individual  scores  for  all  classes  pooled), 
except  for  Achievement.  >  • 

B  =  Between-class  correlation  (class  means). 

W  =  Within-class  correlation  (individual  scores). 
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THE  EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ACHIEVEMENT 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

1  I...,.  .  -  ^                                          '    ^ 

KENTUCKY  I 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Di  recti  on 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

Academic  Coping: 
Peer  Rating 
(BRS-OR) 

W  1  wi  1  t 1 1 

.001 
.001 
.001 

.05 

1.30 

.96 
.35 

2.73 

+ 

1 1  h  i  n 

.001 

.42 

+ 

wi  thin 

.0001 

6.17 

+ 

L 

xp 
P2 

between 
xp^ 

L 

L 

Academic  Coping: 

Self-rating 

(BRS-SR) 

wi  thin 
L 

.0004 

1.10 

General  Coping: 
Self-rati  ng 
(SCC-C) 

within 

between 
P2 

.005 
.02 

.28 
3.55 

.04 

1  .03 

Attitude:  School 

1.1*)  4*1^*1 

w  1  w  m  n 
L 

.01 

.19 

Attitude:  General 

between 
^<P  

.001 

5.66 

Sel f~esteem 

wi  thin 

.01 
.001 

.23 
.39 

+ 

wi  thin 

.0001 

1.36 

xp 

within 
L 

L 

I—* 

I 
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TABLE  ACH  3 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  ACHIEVEMENT 


AUSTIN  I 

AUSTIN  II 

KENTUCKY 

It iGCt 

p  vaiu© 

•0  V 

uii  ec  cluii 

p  Va>iue 

1>  V 

L^X  I  Ui.Ull 

CXI.  L 

7%     \/CI  1  1 1  O 

VaXlit? 

0  V 

UXl  WW  LX  Wll 

Time  on  Task 

fvithin 

between 

within 

/J 

f. 0009 

xp 

.05 

.45 

x2p2 

.003 

2.49 

xp2 

2.47 

A p H tf*ni i  p  Pnnino? 

ttfithin 

within 

L 

P2 
xp 
between 

.001 

.01 

.04 

1.63 
.61 
.42 

L 

.0001 

5.79 

+ 

L 

.04 

3.04 

+ 

Soc.-Emo.  Coping 

i^ithin 

within 

within 

L 

.001 

1.81 

+ 

P2 
between 

.001 

.87 

L+ 

.0001 

3.37 

x2p 

.03 

1.52 

Cor- Pup i 1 
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Learning  Outcome:    Peer-Rated  Measure 
of  Academic  Coping  Behavior 
as  Measured  by  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale  -  Peer-Rated  (BRS-OR) 

The  Relationship  Between  Initial  Peer-Rated  Coping  Skill  and  Other 
Initial  Characteristics 

Each  student's  classroom  coping  behavior  was  rated  by  a  random 
sample  of  nine  classmates.    The  relationships  between  this  measure  and 
other  student  characteristics  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  are  presented 
in  Table  P-R  A  COP  1. 

Initial  peer-rated  academic  coping  (BRS-OR)  was  substantially 
correlated  with  several  other  student  characteristics.    The  correlations 
in  Austin  I  were:    .41  with  academic  achievement,  .42  with  self-rated 
academic  coping,  .12  with  self-report  general  coping,  .15  with  attitude 
about  life,  .20  with  attitude  about  school,  and  .25  with  self-esteem. 
The  correlation  coefficients  for  Austin  II  were  :    .36  with  achievement, 
.24  with  self-rated  academic  coping,  .24  with  self-reported  general 
coping,  .12  with  attitude  towards  life,  .21  with  attitude  towards 
school,  and  .23  with  self-esteem.    In  Kentucky,  the  correlation 
coefficients  were:    .42  with  achievement,  .32  with  self-rated  academic 
coping,  .13  with  attitude  towards  life,  .20  with  attitude  towards 
school,  and  .28  with  self-esteem. 

In  all  three  samples,  the  variables  which  correlated  the  highest 
with  peer-rated  academic  coping  were  academic  achievement,  self-rated 
academic  coping,  and  self  esteem.  Since  academic  achievement  and 
attitudes  have  the  strongest  relationship  to  the  way  a  student's 
academic  coping  ability  is  perceived  by  classmates,  it  appears  that  the 
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peer  judgements  have  substantial  validity.   The  fact  that  the  students 
with  high  achievement  also  tended  to  have  high  self-ratings  in  coping 
and  high  self-esteem  suggests  that  caking  student  bodies  as  a  whole, 
their  self-perceptions  also  posscsr.  some  validity,  despite  know 
exceptions  to  some  individual  cases. 

The  Effects  of  Student  Characteristics  on  Regressed  Change  In  Peer-Rated 
Academic  Coping 

Peer-rated  academic  coping  (BRS-OR)  was  not  used  as  a  criterion 
variable  in  Austin  I  and  Kentucky;  therefore,  the  results  presented  in 
Table  P-R  A  COP  2  and  in  this  text  are  limited  to  Austin  II. 

The  Effects  of  Achievement  on  Peer-Rated  Academic  Coping   When  looking 
at  the  differences  between  class  means  on  the  peer-ratings  of  classroom 
coping,  initial  achievement  predicted  positive  changes  in  ratings  over 
the  year  (p      .05,  4.25%  V).    The  higher  the  classes'  initial 
achievement  levels,  the  more  they  gained  in  peer-rated  coping  scores. 
Furthermore,  within  classrooms  there  was  also  a  positive  linear 
relationship  (p       .0001,  2.66%  V)  between  these  two  variables.  More 
capable  students  gained  more  in  reputation  than  less  capable  ones;  the 
difference  in  their  coping  ratings  increased  over  the  year. 

The  differential  effect  of  achievement  ratin^jS  within  the  classroom 
was  qualified  by  the  pre-test  level,  as  shown  in  a  pre~test  (coping)  by 
achievement  interaction  (p       .04,  .22%  V).    {See  Graph  P-R  A  COP  1.) 
In  "eneral,  the  classroom  coping  pre-test  was  positively  correlated  with 
the  post-test.    However,  students  with  high  initial  reading  achievement 
tended  to  get  slightly  higher  classroom  coping  ratings  at  all  levels  of 
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the  pre-test  than  medium  or  low  achieving  students.    High  initial 
achievers  got  even  better  end-of-year  ratings  than  medium  achievers,  and 
medium  achievers  got  even  better  ratings  than  low  achievers,  than  had 
been  true  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    High  achievement  was  not  the 
only  criterion  peers  used  to  rate  classroom  coping,  but  it  strongly 
influenced  these  ratings  in  a  positive  direction. 

The  Effects  of  Other  Coping  Measures  on  Peer-Rated  Academic  Coping 
There  was  a  positive  linear  relationship  between  gain  in  peer-rated 
coping,  self-rated  academic  coping,  and  self-report  general  coping 
(p  .001,  .79%  V).    These  within-class  results  are  presented  in 

« 

Table  P-R  A  COP  3.    The  higher  the  initial  level  of  self-perceived 
coping  ability,  the  higher  the  peer-rated  academic  coping  became  by  the 
end  of  the  year.    The  within-class  analysis  also  yielded  a  significant 
curvilinear  relationship  (p      .03,  .26%  V)  between  self-rated  academic 
coping  and  peer-rated  academic  coping.    This  effect,  illustrated  in 
Graph  P-R  A  COP  2,  indicates  a  slight  tendency  for  students'  whose 
self-rated  academic  coping  was  below  the  mean  to  gain  in  peer-rated 
coping,  the  higher  their  initial  self-rating.    Conversely,  students  with 
above  average  self-ratings  showed  a  slight  decrease  in  peer-rated  coping 
skill.    Overall,  though,  students  with  a  positive  initial  view  of 
themselves  became  seen  as  even  better  copers  than  less  confident 
students,  as  the' year  went  on. 

The  Effects  of  Self-Esteem  and  Other  Attitude  Measures    The  results  of 
the  within-class  analysis  yielded  a  positive  linear  relationship  between 
the  criterion  variables,  peer-rated  academic  coping  and  self-esteem 
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(p     .001,  .65%  V),  general  attitude  toward  life  (p     .001.  .54%  V),  and 
attitude  toward  school  (p     .001,  .76%  V).    The  higher  these  students 
attitudes,  the  greater  was  their  gain  in  peer-rated  academic  coping. 
There  was  also  a  small  interaction  effect  between  attitude  toward  school 
and  the  pre-test  (p      .03,  .26%  V)  in  the  prediction  of  regressed  gain 
in  peer-rated  academic  coping.    These  results  are  Illustrated  in 
Graph  P-R  A  COP  3.    The  graph  indicates  that  students  who  were  rated 
high  by  their  peers  initially,  gained  the  most  when  their  attitude 
tcards  school  was  the  most  positive,  and  the  least  when  it  was  least 
positive.    Conversely,  those  students  rated  very  Ic^  by  their  peers  in 
academic  coping  (-2  SO  below  the  mean)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  did 
not  gain  in  peer  appraisal  regardless  of  how  positive  their  attitude 
towards  school  may  have  been. 

The  Effects  of  Time  on  Task    In  a  special  study  of  a  sample  of  this 
student  population,  observations  of  the  time  tjt\e  class  and  individual 
students  spent  on  school  work  were  predictive  of  peer-ratings  of 
classroom  coping.    Classes  which  spent  more  time  than  average  on-task 
tended  to  gain  higher  peer  ratings  of  classroom  coping  over  the  year, 
(p     .00.  4.55%  V).    Within  these  classes,  students  with  high  ratings  of 
time  spent  on  task  tended  to  gain  more  in  their  peer-rated  coping  skill 
(p     .00,  1.69%  V). 

Time-on-task  also  had  the  effect  (see  Graph  P-R  A  COP  4)  of 
increasing  the  difference  in  perceived  coping  skill  between  students. 
Students  who  were  rated  below-average  copers  to  start  with  improved  most 
if  they  displayed  high  time-on-task  behavior  during  the  year;  less,  if 
they  showed  average  time-on-task;  and  least,  if  they  showed  low 


time-on- task.    However,  this  difference  was  even  greater  among  students 
who  had  high  peer  ratings  at  the  start.    Among  these,  students  who 
showed  low  time-on-task  had  much  lower  coping  scores  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  those  showing  average  time-on-task  were  rated  somewhat  better;  and 
those  with  high  time-on-task  were  rated  oest,  as  the  end.    It  would  seem 
that  average  and  below-average  copers  need  to  stay  on-task  most  of  the 
time  if  they  are  not  to  lose  ground  further  in  their  coping  skills. 

The  Effects  of  Observed  Coping^ Behavior   Teacher  ratings  of  the 
special -study  students*  academic  coping  skill  substantially  predicted 
gain  in  peer-rated  coping  skill  (p     .00,  15.4%  ).    So  did  teacher-rated 
social-emotional  coping  skill  (p     .00,  16.4%  V).    Teacher  and 
classmated  seem  to  have  agreed  in  their  perception  of  individual 
students'  coping  skills.    The  relationship  of  teacher-rated  academic 
coping  to  gain  in  peer-rated  coping  differed  according  to  the  level  of  a 
class'  initial  peer  rating  (see  Graph  P-R  A  COP  5).    In  the  middle  range 
of  initial  coping  (peer-rated),  the  higher  the  teacher  rated  the 
students  in  a  clasj,  the  more  those  students  gained  in  the  eyes  of  their 
classmates.    For  those  few  students  who  were  initially  rated  extremely 
high  or  low  by  peers,  however,  there  was  an  increase  effect.    The  ones 
the  teacher  rated  low  gained  more  than  those  the  teacher  rated  average 
or  high.    This  curious  inversion  was  produced  by  a  very  small  number  of 
cases.    For  most  students,  teacher-rated  coping  corresponded  to  gain  in 
peer-rated  coping. 


TABLE  P-RA  COP  1 
THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INITIAL  ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATINGS 

AND  PUPIL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Austin   I  Austin  II  Kentucky 


Achievement 

.41 

.36 

.42 

Academic  Coping:    Self  Rating 

.42 

.24 

.32 
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.12 

.24 

NS 

Attitude  -  General 

.15 

.12 

.13 

Attitude  -  School 

.20 

.21 

.20 

*Self-Esteem 

.25 

.23 

.28 
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TABLE  P-RA  COP  2 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ACADEMIC  COPING:    PEER  RATING 
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TABLE  P-R  A  COP  3 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  ACADEMIC  COPING:     PEER  RATED 


Time  on  Task 
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GRAPH  P~R  A  COF  2 
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GRAPH  P-R  ACAD  COP  3 
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GRAPH  P-R  A  COP  4 
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GRAPH  P-R  ACAD  COP  5 
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Learning  Outcome:    Self-Rated  Academic  Coping 
as  Assessed  by  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale  -  Self-Rated  (BRS-SR) 

The  Relationship  between  Initial  Peer-Rated  Academic  Coping  and  Other 
Student  Characteristics  as  the  Beginning  of  the  Year 

The  Behavior  Rating  Scale,  was  used  to  describe  classroom  coping 
behavior.    The  rating  could  be  done  by  peers,  a  teacher,  or  the  student 
himself.    This  report  of  findings  concerns  the  self-ratings  on  this 
instrument. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Austin  I  students'  self-rating  of 
classroom  coping  correlated  with  other  self-report  measures  (p  .001): 
.53  with  self-esteem  (SSD),  .34  with  self-reported  general  coping 
(SSC-C),  .33  with  attitude  toward  school,  and  .34  with  attitude  in 
general  (SSC-A).    This  measure  also  correlated  with  peer-ratings  of 
classroom  coping  (BRS-OR,  .42)  and  with  academic  achievement 
(CTBS,  .30).    The  results  found  in  Austin  II  and  Kentucky  were  similar 
to  those  in  Austin  I.    These  results  are  presented  in  Table  A  COP:  SR  1. 
The  general  correlatlQO  coefficients  found  in  Austin  II  between 
self-reported  general  coping  and  other  measures  were:    .40  with 
self-esteem  (SSD),  .28  with  self-reported  general  coping  (SSC-C),  .28 
with  attitude  toward  school,  .21  with  attitude  in  general  (SSC-A),  .24 
with  peer-ratings  of  classroom  coping  (BRS-OR),  and  .14  with  reading 
achievement  (GMG-3).    In  Kentucky,  the  correlation  coefficients  were  .52 
with  self-esteem,  .32  with  peer-rated  coping,  .29  with  attitude  toward 
school,  .25  with  attitude  toward  life,  .24  with  general  coping,  and  .20 
with  achievement. 
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students'  initial  self-esteem  correlated  substantially  with  their 
self-rated  coping  ability,  as  it  logically  should.    When  the  student 
tended  to  see  herself /himself  as  coping  well  with  life  in  general  (SSC), 
the  student  also  tended  to  see  herself/himself  as  coping  well  in  school. 
These  self-ratings  seem  to  have  been  moderately  valid^  judging  from 
their  correlation  with  peer-rated  coping  skills,  and  with  their 
achievement  test  scores. 

The  Effects  of  Student  Characteristics  on  Regressed  Change  in  Self-Rated 
Academic  Coping 

Self-rated  academic  coping  (BRS-SR)  was  not  used  as  a  criterion 
variable  in  Austin  I  and  Kentucky;  therefore,  the  results  presented  are 
limited  to  Austin  II.    These  results  are  presented  in  Table  A  COP:  SR  2. 

The  Effects  of  Achicvemf  t  on  Self-Rated  Academic  Coping.  A 
student's  initial  achievement  level  predicted  gair.  in  self-rated  coping 
skill  over  the  year  (within-class,  p     ,00,  1.49%  V).    The  higher  the 
students'  beginning  achievement  level,  the  more  favorably  they  perceived 
their  coping  ability  by  the  end  of  the  year,  as  compared  with  their 
entering  perceptions.    This  type  of  positive  linear  relationship  was 
also  found  in  the  between-class  analyses  (p     .04,  1,12%  V).    There  was 
a  weaker,  curvilinear  relationship  (p     .02,  .46%  V)  between  self-rated 
academic  coping  and  academic  achievement.    Thi'  result  is  illustrated  in 
Graoh  A  COP:  SR  1.    Self-»^ated  coping  increased  as  achievement  increased 
for  initially  low  achievers.    Among  students  who  achieved  better  at 
entry,  there  was  no  such  effect.    This  looks  like  yet  another  threshold 
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effect;  achievement  affected  self-evaluation  of  coping  where  there  was 
most  need  and  room  for  improved  achievement. 

The  Effects  of  Other  Coping  Measures  on  Self-Rated  Academic  Coping. 
Self-rated  general  coping  skill  (SSC)  influenced  change  in  self-rated 
academic  coping  (p     .001,  2.00%  V).    The  relationship  between  these  two 
self-ratings  of  coping  was  not,  however,  as  strong  as  expected  (.35). 
One  measure  is  general,  of  course,  while  one  is  specific  to  the 
classroom.    Students  did  evaluate  themselves  differently  as  they 
considered  how  they  handle  school  tasks,  compared  with  how  they  handle 
life  in  general.    Nevertheless  if  a  student  had  a  positive  sense  of 
ability  to  cope  on  either  the  general  orispecific  instruments,  change  on 
the  other  measure  was  positively  affectedi.    Peer-ratings  of  classroom 
coping  also  predicted  change  in  self-ratings  of  classroom  coping 
(p     .001,  1.60%  V),  indicating  validity  for  the  self-ratings. 
Classroom  peers  tended  to  agree  with  students'  self-ratings  of  classroom 
coping  ability,  both  initially  and  when  gain  was  assessed.    This  finding 
attests  to  the  seriousness  with  which  these  students  rated  themselves, 
and  their  classmates. 

The  Effe cjts  of  Self-Esteem  and  Other  Attitudes  on  Self-Perceived 
Academic  Coping.    Changes  over  the  year  in  self-rated  classroom  coping 
were  consistently  related  to  the  other  attitudinal  measures.    As  with 
the  correlations  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  positive  self-esteem  had 
the  strongest  -'nfluence  on  subsequent  improvement  in  self-rated  academic 
coping  skill  (p     .001.  4.51%  V).    Self-esteem  clearly  reflected  a  sense 
of  dbil i ty-lo-cope.    The  differences  in  students  with  high  and  low 
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self-esteem  probably  widened  over  the  year  because  of  the  stress  of 
school  tasks.    In  line  with  the  saying.  "It's  not  whether  you  win  or 
lose,  it's  how  you  play  the  game,"  high  self-esteem  students  may  have 
focused  on  how  thoroughly  they  applied  themselves  to  school  tasks,  while 
low  self-esteem  students  may  have  focused  on  the  fact  that  some  of  their 
efforts  did  not  succeed.    Other  student  characteristics  also  influenced 
change  on  self-rated  coping  skill:    attitude  in  general 
(p     .00,  1.36%  V)  and  attitude  towa>^d  school  (p     .00.  1.18%  V).  A 
positive  attitude  in  either  case  was  associated  with  a  positive  gain  in 
self-perceived  coping  skill,  over  the  year.    Attitudes  became 
self-fulfilling  prophecies  of  future  attitudes,  it  might  be  said. 

The  Effects  of  Classroom  Behavior  on  Regressed  Change  on  Self-Rated 
Academic  Coping 

The  Effects  of  Time  on  Task.    In  the  "special  study"  group  of 
students  which  was  observed  in  the  classroom,  observer  and  teacher 
ratings  positively  predicted  the  students'  end-of-the-year  self-ratings 
of  classroom  coping.    These  results  are  presented  in  Table  A  COP:  SR  3. 
In  Austin  II,  within  the  classes,  students  were  observed  to  spv°pd  more 
time  on  school  tasks  improved  in  their  self-evaluations  of  their  coping 
skills  (p     .05,  1.28%  V).    Other  research  has  shown  that  high 
percentages  of  class  time  engaged  in  tasks  produce  greatest  school 
achievement.    This  finding  is  the  first  to  show  that  time  spent  on  task 
influences  the  student's  own  percepiion  of  his/her  academic  competence. 

The  Effects  of  Observed  Coping  Behavior.    Within  class,  teacher 
ratings  of  social -emotional  copir.g  and  academic  coping  skill  also 
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predicted  change  in  students'  final  self-ratings  of  classroom  coping 
(Soc-emo,  p     .0001,  8.86%  V)  (Acad  cop,  p     .0001,  6.43%  V).  The 
teacher's  evaluation  of  students  may  have  directly  influenced  the 
students'  self-evaluations;  or,  it  may  be  that  the  teachers'  ratings 
took  into  account  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity  (TOT)  of  students' 
efforts.    The  between-class  analysis  showed  the  same  effect.  In 
addition,  students'  initial  self-ratings  interacted  with  the  teacher 
ratings  of  academic  coping  to  predict  change  in  self-ratings  of 
classroom  coping  (Acad  cop,  p     .02,  10.90%  V)  (Acad  cop  interaction, 
p     .01,  11.56%  V)  (see  Graph  A  COP;  SR  2).    When  classes  rated 
themselves  low  on  coping,  the  teacher's  rating  of  the  class'  average 
level  of  coping  had  little  effect  on  the  classes'  final  self-perception. 
However,  when  the  classes  rated  themselves  high  on  initial  coping,  if 
the  teacher  ratings  of  coping  skill  were  high  or  medium,  the  class 
tended  to  change  their  self-perceptions  in  an  even  more  positive 
direction  by  the  end  of  the  year.    This  finding  suggests  that  teachers' 
evaluations  can  Influence  students'  self-perceptions  in  an  even  more 
positive  direction  by  the  end  of  the  year.    This  effect  was  especially 
prominent  when  the  classes  had  high  self-ratings.    They  were  more 
inclined  to  accept  positive  teacher  evaluations. as  confirmation  of  their 
competence.    When  the  class  already  perceived  .nemselves  as  poor  at 
classroom  coping,  however,  teachers'  evaluations  had  little  or  mixed 
effect-    Practically  speaking,  if  a  teacher  wanted  to  use  "positive 
expectations"  to  help  the  classes'  seK-perceptions ,  tHe  teacher  needs 
to  know  this  may  only  work  when  the  students  already  have  an  initial 
positive  perception  of  their  ability. 
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Self-rated  coping  (BRS-OR)  was  not  used  as  a  criterion  variable  in 
Austin  I  and  Kentucky,  thus,  only  the  results  from  Austin  II  were 
reported.    Self-esteem  was  the  most  powerful  predictor  of  self-rated 
academic  coping  in  Austin  II.    However,  although  not  as  strong  as 
self-esteem,  general  coping  skills,  achievement,  and  attitudes  toward 
school  and  life  were  also  positive  predictors  of  self-rated  coping.  The 
most  powerful  were  academic  coping  and  social-emotional  coping  skill,  as 
rated  by  their  teachers.    Observed  coping  behavior  predicted  how 
students  would  change  in  their  self-perceptions  of  their  coping  skill. 
Time  on  task  was  also  a  positive  predictor  of  gain  in  self-rated 
academic  coping. 
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TABLE  A    TOP:    S-R  1 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INITIAL  ACADEMIC  COPING: 

SELF- RATING  AND  PUPIL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Correlations  with  Self-rated  Coping 
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TABLE  A  COP:    S-R  2 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  ACADEMIC  COPING:    SELF  RATING 
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TABLE  A.  COP:    S-R  3 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  ACADEMIC  COPING:  SELF-RATEE 
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GRAPH    A  COP:    S-R  1 
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Learning  Outcome:    Self-Rated  General  Coping  Skills 
Student  Sentence  Completion  (SSC-C) 

m 

The  Relationship  betweerj.  Initial  General  Coping;  Self-Report  and  other 
Pupil  Characteristics  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Year 

At  the  begimsing  of  the  year,  self-reported  coping  skill  was 
substantially  correlated  with^several  other  self-report  measures  in  the 
three  samples  which  were  tested.    These  correlation,  coefficients  are 
presented  in  Table  G  COP:  S-R  1.    The  student's  self -rated  general  ' 
coping  skills  were  highly  correlated  with  his/her  general  p6sitive 
attitude  (Austin  I  .52,  Austin  II  .52,  Kentucky  .46)  and  his/her 
attitude  toward  school  (Austin  I.. 45,  Austin  II  '.52,  Kentucky  ,37).  At. 
the  beginning  of  the  year  the  ch41^d's  sense  of  being  able  to  cope  with 
life  in  general  was  positively  related  to  a  positive  attitude  toward 
school.    A  positive  correlation  with,  the  student's  self-esteem  was  also 
f  ind  (Austin  I  .36,  Austin  II  .35,  Kentucky  .24).    A  positive,  yet 
iower  correlation  was  found  with  the  student's  sense  of  ability  to 
handle  school  (Austin  I  .35,  Austin  II  .28,  Kentucky  .24).  The  validitx' 
of  the  self-rating,  however,  was  weak,  by  comparison  with  the  rating  of 
acfidemic  coping  skill.  (Austin  I  .12,  Austin  II  .24,  Kentucky,  not 
s-ignlfjcant).  Self-rating  of  general  coping  skill  correlated  least  of 
all  with  achievement  (Austin  I  .07,  Austin  II  .13,  Kentucky,  ntft 
significant).  .  & 
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The  Effects 'of  Student  Characteristics  on  Regressed  Change  in  General 
Coping;    Self-Report  '-• 

The  Effects  of  Achievement  on  General  Copirg:    Self  Report. 
Although  initial  achievement  had  been  barely  related  to  Initial 
self-perceived  coping  skill,  in  the  Austin  I  sample  it  had  a  positive, 
linear  effect  on  regressed  change  in  self -rated,  general  coping  skill 
over  the  year,  in  both  the  w11[hin-class  analysis  (p     .001,  1.19  %  V) 
and  the  between-class  analysis  (p      .001,  13. 71%  V).    (See  ,      ' ^ 
Table  G  COP:  S-R  2).    The  higher  the  initial  achievement  level,  the 
greater  was  the  gain  in  general  coping  over  the  y  ar.    The  within-class 
analysis  of  Austin  I  also  yielded  an  interaction  effect  .001,  Al% 

V)  between  initial  achievement  and  Initial  self-reported  coping  in  the 
predictions  of  regressed  change  over  the  year.    This  finding,  which  Is 
illustrated  In  Graph  6  COP:  S-R  1,  Indicates  that  the  effects  of  initial 
achievement  were  increasingly  marked  and  positive  for  those  students  who 
scored  higher  on  thei^r  initial  self-appraisal  of  coping  skill.  Those 
who  expressed  the  most  confidence  In  their  coping  skill,  to  begin  with, 
gained  even  mere  confidence  over  the  year  If  they  were^  in  fact,  high 
achievers.    This  effect  was  absent  for  students  who  had  initially  given 
themselves  feelow-average  descriptions  as  .copers.    In  this  Austin  I  v 
sample,  having  an  initial  self-picture,  of  below-average  coping  ability, 
whether  it  was  accurate  or  inaccurate,  meant  that  their  initial 
achievement  level  was  ineffectual  in  influencing  much  improvement  in 
their  self -perceived  coping  effectiveness. 

No  significant  effects  of  achfevement  on  self-rated  coping  were- 
found  in  Austin  II  or  Kentucky. 
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Th'e  Efffects  of  Peer-Rated  Academic  Coping  in  Regressed  Change  on 
Self -Report  General.  Coping 

Peer-rated  academic  coping  had  a  positive,  linear  effect  on  gener&l 
co{iing  in  the  within-class  analysis  in  both  Austin  I  (p     .001  ,  3.44%  V) 
and  Kentucky  (p      ^02,  .63  %  V).    The  results  of  the  between-class 
analysis  also  yielded  a  replicated,  positive,  linear  effect  (Austin  II, 
p      .03,  6.89  %  V;  Kentucky,  p      .001,  30.19%  V)  between  academic 
coping  and  general  coping.    These  results,  presented  in 
Table  G  COP:  S-R  1,  indicate  that  the  more  effective  the  peer-rated 
academic  coping  of  students  and  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  year*, 

7  • 

the  greater  was  the  increase  in  their  self-reported  general  coping  at 
the  end  of  the  year.    In  Austin  I,  the  results  of  the  within-clasi  . 
analysis  also  yielded  a  significant  interaction  effect  (p 
.01,  .35%  V)  between  initial  academic  coping  and  initial  self-perceived 
coping  in  the  prediction  of  regressed  gain  in  self -perceived  general 
coping.    As  illustrated  in  Graph  6  COP:  S-R  2,  this  interaction  effect 
is  similar. to  the  "interaction  effect  with  achievement  which  was 
previously  reported.    The  effects  of  initial  peer-rated  coping  were 
increasingly  strong  for  those  students  who  scored  higher  on  their 
initial  self-appraised  general  coping  ability.  -The  effect  was  weaker 
for  students  who  had  initially  given -themselves  below-average  ratings  on 
their  general  coping  ability.    It  may  be,  that  students  who  initially 
perceived  themselves  to  be  e-ffective  copers  were  more  receptive  to 
positive  feedback  from  others  about  their  coping  ability  and  thus  gained 
in  their  perception  of  their  copirg  ability  more  than  those  who 
initially  perceived  themselves  as  poor  copers.    This  re:ult  also  seems 
to  support  the  idea  that  students  who  realistically  perceiye  themselves 
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as  good  copers  are  more  likely  to  gain  'further  confidence* in  their 
skills.  .      '  ■  ^ 

The  Effects  of  Self^ated  Academic  Coping  on  $elf-Perce1ved- General 
Coping  /  , 

^        Self-rated  academic  coping  had  a  positive,  linear  effect  on 
self-perceived  general  coping  tn  two  of  the  samj^les:    Austin  II 
(p    -.001,  2.21%  V)  and  Kentucky  (p     .001,  3.96%  V),  in  the 
within-class  analysis.  .  The  Kentucky  between-class  analysis  also  yielded 
a  strong  linear  relationship  between  self-rated  academlg  coping  and 
general  coping  (p      .001,  40.60%  V).    These  results  are  presented  in 
Table  6  COP:  S-R  2.    The  higher  the  students'  and  class'  academic 
coping,  the  greater  was  their  increase  in  self -perceived  general  coping 
skjll.    Although  students'  initial  perceptions  of  their  acadwnic  coping 
ability  were  only -modestly  related  tO/their  initial  perception  of  their 
general  coping  ability  (Table  6  Cop  S-R  1),  their  subsequent  gain  in  - 
.their  sense^ of  being  fele  to  cope  with  life  in  general  was  significantly 
enhanced  when  they  saw  themselves  able  to  cope  well  in  school,  in  two  of 
the  three  samples. 

The  Effects  of  Attitude  toward  School  on  General  Coping;  Self-Report 
Atliitude  toward  school  had  a  stron'g,  positive,  linear  effect  on 
gain  in  self  perceived  general  coping  skill  samples:    Austin  I 
(p     .001,  2.83%  V),  Austin  II  (p     .001,  3.42%  V),  and  Kentucky 
(p     .Obi,  4.35%  V)  (see  Table  G  COP:  S-R  2).    These  were  tbe  results  of 
the  within-clas's  analysis.  The  more  positive  the  students'  attitude 
toward  school,  the  greater  was  the  increase  in  their  self-perceived 
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general  coping  skills..   A  strong  linear  relationship  between  these  two 
variables,  was  also  found  in  the  Kentucky  between-class  analysis 
(p  '  .01.  23.06?^  V).  •  •  * 

^    The  results  ot t+ie  Kentucky  within-class  analysis  also  yielded  a 
significant  curvilinear  effect  between  attitude  towards  school  and 
change  in  self -perceived  coping  ability'(p      .01,  .68%  V),  illustrated 
in  Graph  G  COP:  S-R  3.    In  this  sample,  students  gained  in  their 
self-perceived  coping  only  when  their  initial  attitude  towards  school 
was  moderately  or  very  positive.   The  more  positive  the  attitude,  the 
greater  the  increase  in  self-perceived  coping,  given  that  their  .initial 
attitude  was  not  below  the  mean.    Students  with  poor  initial  attitudes., 
toward  school  did  not  gain  in  self-perceived  coping,  ability.  Attitude 
toward  school  reinforced  general,  self-perceived  coping  skilly  only  when 
the  attitude  was  at  least  moderately  positive,  to  begin  with. 

* 

The  Effect  of  Attitude  toward  Life  in  General  on  General  Coping: 
Self-Report 

The  effects  of  initial,  general  attitude  on  gain  in^ self -perceived 
coping  ability  are  presented  in  Table  6  COP:  S-R  2.    The  results  of  the 
within-class  analysis  in  two  samples,  Austin  I  (p     .001,- 1.30%  V)  and 
Austin  II  (p      .001,  1.57%  V).,  showed  a  positive  linear  relationship 
between  general  "Attitude  and  gain  in  self-petceived  general  coping.  A 
positive,  linear  relationship  between  these  variables  was  also  found  \v\ 
Kentucky  (p      .04,  16.29%  V)  in  the  between-class  analysis.    The  more 
positive  the  students'  and  class'  general  attitude  toward  life,  the 
greater  were  their  gains  in  self-perceived  coping  skills,  ovei^the  yean. 
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The  linear  effect  of  the  between-class  analysis  In  Kentucky  is 
qualified  bi'  a  pre-test  by  pupil  interaction  (p  '  .03,  15.23%  V).  •  This 
effect^?  illustrated  in  Graph  6  COP:  S-R  4.    In  classes  which  had  a^ 
medium  or  low  initial  sense  of  capacity  to  cope,  a  positive  initial 
attitude  enabled  them  to  increase  their  sense  of  capacity  tp  cope; 

■  J  ' 

whereas  a  negative  initial  attitude  lowered  their  sense  of  capacity  to 
cope  o\?er  the  year.   This  effect  was  strongest  for  classes  that  started 
very  low  in  self -perceived  coping.    Conversely,  where  classes  had  an 
Initially  high  sense  of  capacity  to  cope,  they  gained  further  confidence 
in  theircoping  ability  if. their  general  .attitude  was  initially  negativl 
but  lost  a  little  ground  if  their  initial  attitude  was  very  [.ositive. 
This  result  may  mean  that  a  positive  attitude  was  most  beneficial  to 
those  students  who  perceived  themselves  as  poor  copers,  because  it  gave 
them  the  motivation  to  keep  trying;  while  classes  who  already  perceived 
themselves  as  good  copers  may  have  felt   no  further  need  for 
improvement,  and  may  not  have  tried  as  hard  to  maintain  their  coping 
skills. 
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The  Effects  of  ^elf-Esteem  on  Regressed  Change  on  General .Coping:  ,  * 
Self -Report 

A 

Self-esteem  ha(i  a  strong,  positiv"^,  linear  effect  on 
self-perceived  general  coping  which  was  replicated  in  all  three  samples 
(Austin  I,  p      .001.  3  .  055&  V;  Austin  II,  p      .001,  .88%  V;  Kentuclcy;  p 
.0001,  2.56?^  V)  (see  Table  G  COP:  S-R  2)  in  the  within-class  analysis. 
Thejnore  positively  the  students  felt  and  thoucht  about  themselves  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  greater  were  their  self-perceived  coping 
skills  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Again,  as  in  the  cases  of  achievement 
and  peer-rated  coping,  within-class  analysis  in  Austin  'I  yielded  an 
Interaction  effect  between  self-esteem  and  initial  self -perceived 
general  coping  in  the  prediction  of  j?egressed  gain  in  self -perceived 
coping  ability  (p      .01,  .40%  V).^  This  interaction  effect  is 
illustrated  in  Graph  6   COP:  S-R  5."  The  effects  of  self-esteem  were 
most  marteed  and  positive  for  those  students  who  scored  higher  on  their 
initial  self-appraised  coping  skill.    Conversely,  for  those  students  who 
perceived  themselves  as  poor  copsrs  initially,  the  influence  of 
self-esteem  was  much  weaker.    This  pattern  was  also  demonstrated  by  the 
curvilinear  relationship  between  self-esteem  and  self-perceived  coping  ' 
found  in  the  Austin  I,  within-class  analysis  (p      .001.  3.05%  V).  which 
is  illustrated  in  Graph  6.  Cop:    S-R  6.  , 

The  Effects  of  Classroom  Behavior  on  Self-Reported  General  Coping 

The  effects  of  observed  classroom  behavior  on  general  coping  are 

« 

presented  in  Table  G  COP:  S-R  3. 
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The  Effects  of  Jimy'on  Task  (TOT).    Looking  just  at  the  "special 
study"  sample,  which  was  Individually  observed,  change  in  self-reported 

coping  skill  was  positively  affected  in  a  linear  way  by  their 

i 

time-on-task  behavior  (Austin  I,  within,  p    .001 ,' 3.3%  V;  Kentucky, 
between,  p   .05,  15.8%  V).    In  addition,  in  Austin' I  there  was' also  a 
curvilinear  effect  (p      .0004,  2.65%  V),    illustrated  in 
Graph  6  COP:  S-R  7.    The  important  effect  came  at  the  upper  end:  being 
average  TOT  did  not  have  much  more  effect  on  sense  of  coping  than  being 
low  TOT,  but  high  TOT  "produced"  a  high  gain  in  self-rated  coping. 

This  threshold  effect,  which  also  appeared  on, many  other  outcomes,, 
would  seem  to  have  constderable  practical  impcrtaDce  for  educators.  It 
seems  advisable  to  try  to  manage  individual  students  and  classes  in  such 
a  way  thSt  all  students  are-on-task  a.  high  proportion  of  the  time;  "just 
average"  doesn't  always  accomplish  much.   This  is  far  easier  to  say  than^ 
to  do  for,  as  H  shown  elsewnere,  time-on-task  behav.ior  is  powerfully 
determined  by .intra-individual  forces;  it  cannot  easily  be  brought  into 
being  for  many  students,  even  by  the  most  effective  classroom  management 
practices.   But  the  consequente  of  only  somewhat  less  effective 
management  can  be  disprt.  or^ionately  ineffectual.    In  this  instance,  the 
effect  is  on  the  student's  sense  of  competence  to  cope  with  a  wide  array 
of  problems^of  living. 

In  Kentucky,  an  interesting  interaction,  illustrated  by 
Graph  6  COP:  S-R  8,  was  found  between  the  initial  self -perception  of 
ability  to  cope  and  the  effects  of  the  amount  of  time  -the  students  spent 
on  school  tasks  (between-class,  p      .05,  15.78%  V).  Classes  that  had 
low  initial  self-ratings  for  general  coping  skill  gained  much  more  in 
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this  respect  if  they  were  high  time-on-task.    Classes  with  high  initial 
self-ratings,  either  showed  less  effect  of  tinie-on-t|isk,  or  even  a 
degree  of  loss.  It  was  particularly  advantageous  to  maintain  high 
time-on-task  behavior  in  the  classes  that  were  average  or  lower  in  their 
sense  of  general  coping  skill.  ^ 

\ 

The  Effects  of  Academic  and  Social-Emotional  Coping.    It  tends  to 
vindicate  both  the  teachers'  and  the  students'  judgment  to  find  that 
those  students  who  gained  over  the  year  in  their  sense  of  coping  skills 
were  usually  those  whose  teacher  rated  them  higher  in  academic  coping 
(Austin  I.  p      .0001,  6.54%  V;  Kentucky,  p      .03,  2.M  V)  and 
social -emotional  coping  skills  (Austin  I,  p     .0001,  3.25%  V;  Austin  II, 
p     .03,  1.34%  V).    These  replicated,  positive,  linear  relationships 
were  the.resuHs  of  the  within-class  analysis.    The  results  of  the 
between-class  analysis  of  Austin  II  also  yielded  positive,  linear 
effects  of  academic  coping  (p      .04,  6.52%  V> arid  social -emotional 
coping  (p      .02,  9.30%  V)  on  gain  in  self-perceived  gen^era.1  coping 
skill.    This  convergence  of  judgments  seems  to  suggest  that  the  SSC-C 
instrument,  severely  limited  though  it  is  by  its  rather  transparent, 
multiple-choice  format,  possesses  some  degree  of  validity  for  assessing 
actual  coping  skill,  insofar  as  it  ran  parallel  to  teacher  judgment. 

In  the  same  special  study  group,  the  linear  effect  of  teacher 
rating  of  academic  coping  in  Austin  II,  between-  class  analysis,  was 
qualified  by  a  pre-test  by  pupil  interaction  (p       .02,  8.21%  V).  This 
effect  is  illustra,ted  in  Graph  G  COP:  S-R  9.    Essentially,  teacher 
rating's-.of  academic  coping  mostly  agree  with  the  classes'  initial 
self-perception  of  coping  capacity,  in  predicting  change  in  that 
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self-perception  over  the  year.    However,  ^when  the  classes  initially 
perceived  themselves  as  extremely  good  or  extremely  bad  at  coping,  the 
gradation.?of  teacher  judgment  (high,  medium,  or  low)  bed  little 
relationship  to  the  change  in  studfnt  self-perceptions  over  the  year. 
These  few,  extreme  classes'  pattern  of  :hange  was  simply  unrelated  to 
their  observable  coping  skill,  as  the  teachers  saw  it. 

The  Effects  of  COR-Pupil:    Students'  Observed  Orderly  Classroom 
Behavior.    The  results  of  Austin  I,  between  class  analysis,  yielcJed  a 
positive  linear  relationsfiip  between  the  classes'  observed  orderly 
classroom  behavior,  and  gain  in  their  self-perceived  coping  ability. 
The  more  orderly  their  behavior,  the  greater  the  increase  in  their 
self-perceived  coping  skills.    This  between-class  analysis  also  yielded 
a  quadratic  interaction  effect  between  CORrPupil  and  initial 
self-perceived  coping  ability  in  the  prediction  of  gain  in 
self-perceived  coping  (p      .04,  5.78%  V). 

Sunmary:    Replication  of  Findings 

The  two  student  characteristics  which  had  the  strongest  effect  on 
self -perceived  general  coping  skill  were  self-esteem  and  attitude  toward 
school.  Jhe  within-class,  linear  effects  of  these  two  variables  on 
regressed  gain  in  general  coping  was  replicated  in  al^  three  samples, 
Austin  I,  Austin  II,  and  Kentucky.    The  positive  effects  of  general 
attitude  toward  life,  peer-rated  academic  coping,  and  self -rated 
academic  coping  were  replicated  in  two  samples;  were  the  positive 
effects  of  teacher-rated  academic  and  social -emotional  coping  skills. 
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Thtere  were  also  several  Interaction  effects  w^hich  were  consistently 
fouijd  with  several  of  the  predictors.    Initial  s6lf-perce1vad  coping 
ability  interacted  with  several  student  characteristics  (self-es*eem, 
coping  ability,  and  achievement)  in  predicting  regressed  gaip  in 
self-perceived  general  coping.    These  particular  interaction  effects 
indicate  that  these  student  characteristics  are  only  positivBly 
influential  on  general  coping  gain  when  initial  coping  ability  is  high. 
This  finding  indicates  the  importance  of  initially  knowing  the  students' 
coping  skills,  as  they  see  them.    It  is, -there rore,  advisable  for 
teachers  to  spend  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  getting  to  know 
their  studeats  so  that  the  students'  general  coping  skills,  as  well  as 
their  academic  learning,  can  be  enhanced  over  trie  school  year. 
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TABLE  G  COP.        S-R  1 

THE  REUTIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INITIAL  GENERAL  COPING: 

SELP-REPORT  AND  PUPIL  CHARACTERISTICS  / 
Corrftlation  With  Initial  Coping  (Self-Rated) 


Austin  1 

Austin  2 

Kentucky  1 

Achievement 

.07 

.13 

NS 

Academic  Ccping:    Peer  Rating 

.12 

.24 

NS 

Academic  Coping:    Self  Rating  ^^0^ 

.35 

'  .28 

.24 

■    ■                                                                 1  (V 

Attitude  -  General 

.52 

.52 

.46 

Attitude  -  School 

.45 

.52 

.37 

Self-Esteem 

.36 

\  .35 

\  .24  . 

The  correlation  coefficients  presented  above  are  all  significant  at  p  <  .001. 
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TABLE  G    COP:    S-R  2 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  STUDEI^  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  GENERAL  COPING:  SELF-REPORT 


C 


Achievement 

AUSTIN  I 

AUSTIN  II 

KENTUCKY 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

p  value 

*  V 

Direction 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

within 

XP 

L 
L 

.001 
.001 

.001 

.47 
1.19 

13.71 

* 

AcadeEiic  Coping: 
^Peer  rating 

within 

.01 
.001 

.3S 
3.44 

between 

.03 

6.89 

• 

within 

.02 

.001 

.63 
30.19 

♦ 

♦ 

xp 
L 

L 

L 

between 
L 

Academic  Coping: 
v.Self-rating 

within 

.001 

2.21 

♦ 

within 

.001 
.001 

3.96 
40.60 

♦ 

L 

L 

between 
L 

Attitude:  School 

within 

.001 

2.83 

♦ 

within 

within 

•  .001 

« 

.01 

68 

•  WW 

4.35 
23.06 

L 

L 

P* 
L 

between 
L 

Attitude:  General 

— i  

within 
L 

.001 

1.30 

♦  — - 

within 

.001 

1.67 

between 

.03 

.04 

IS. 23 
16.29 

L 

xp 
L 

Self-esteefis 

t 

within 

.001 

.01 

.001 

.65 
.40 

3.05 

♦ 

_  ^  

within 

.001 

r- 

.88 

within 

.001 

2.56 

4 

P2 
xp 
L 

h  ' 

1  • 

/ 
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TABLE  G    COP:    S-R  3 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  GENERAL  COPING:  SELF-REPORT 


Time  on  Task 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

within 

.001 
.0004 

3.30 
2.65 

♦ 

between 

.05 

15.78 

/ 

L 

P2 

xp2 

Academic  Coping 

within 

.0001 

6. 54 

between 

.04 
.02 

6.52 
8.21 

within 

.03 

2.64 

♦  • 

L 

L 

x2p 

L 

Social^Emotional 
Coping 

within 
L 

.0001 

3.25 

within 
L 

between 
L 

.  .03 
.02 

1.34 

9.30 

♦ 

COR- Pupil 

)  • 

between 
L 

xp2 

.02 
.04 

6.23 
5.78 

♦ 

(no  graph 
on  suBsnar) 
findinj^s) 

• 
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GRAPH  C    COP:    S-R  1 


Y-Axis  (Criterion) 
X-Axis  (F^redictor) 
Grouped  on   


SSC-CoB  Post 
SSC"Cop  Pre 
Ach  (CT) 


Effect  Pre-L  x  Pupil-L 
Year  an^  site   Austin  I 


Unit  of  Analysis  Within-Class 


Pretest  controlled  Yes 
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GRAPH  G   COP:    S-R  2 
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Y-Axis  (Criterion)       SSC-Cop  Post 
X-Axis  (Predictor)       SSC-Cop  Pre 
Grouped  on   .  BRS-OR  (cop) 


Effect     Pre-l  x  Pupil-L  

Year  and  site     Austin  I  

Unit  of  Analysis^"  Within-Class 


Pretest  controlled  Yes 


\ 

v- 


1  SD 


Y-Axls 
X 
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/  •  GRAPH  G   COP:    S-R  3 


Y-Axis  (Criterion)       SSC-Cop  Post. Pre 
X-Axis  (Predictor) 
Grouped  on   


Effect  Pupil -Q 

Year  and  site  Kentucky 


Unit  of  Analysis  Within-Class 
Pretest  c^ontrolled  Yes  
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I 
I 
I 
I 
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GRAPH  G   COP:    S-R  4 


Y-Axis  (Criterion)    SSC-Cop  Post 
X'^Axis  (Predictor)    SSC-Cop  Pre 
Grouped  on     ^         SSC^att  ' 


Effect      Pre«L  x  Pupil-L 
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Unit  of  analvsiT'Between-Class 
Pretest  controlled  Yes 
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GRAPH  6     COP:    S-R  5 


Y-Axis  (Criterion)     SSC-Cop  Post 
X-Axis  (Predictor).    SSC-Cop  Pre 
Grouped"  on   Self- est  (Att) 


Effect      Pre-L  x  Pupil- L 


year  and  site     Austin  I 


Unit  of  analysis  Within-Class 
Pretest  controlled  Yes 
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GRAPH  G   COP:    S-R  6 


Y-Axis  (Criterion) 
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Grouped  on 
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GRAPH  G    COP:    S-R  7 


Y-Axis  (Criterion)        SSC-Cop  Post  Pre  Effect  Pupil-Q 

X-Axis  (Predictor)        TOT  .  Year  and  site     Austin  I 

Grouped  on   ^         ^"^^  ®^  Analysis  Within-Class 


GRAPH  G    COP:    S-R  8 
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GRAPH  G   COP:    S-R  9 


Y-Axis  (Criterion)       SSC-Cop  Post 
X-Axis  (Predictor)       SSC-Cop  Pre 
Grouped  on  Acad.  Cop. 
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Learning  Outcome:    General  Attitude  Toward  Life 
as  Measured  by  the 
Student  Sentence  Completion  -  Attitude  Scale  (SSC-A)  ^ 

The  Relationship  between  General  Attitude  Toward  Life  and  Other  PupH 
Characteristics  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Year 

-  Students'  general  attitudes  toward  life  early  In  the  year  were 
associated  With  an  overall  pattern  of  self-reported  coping  skills  and, 
especially,  i^lth  a  positive  attitude  toward  school.    In  all  three 
samples,  students'  attitudes  (SSC-A)  were  substantially  correlated  with 
attitude  toward  school  (SSI,  Austin  I,  r  =  .54;  Austin  II,  r  «  .56;  and 
Kentucky,  r  =  .50),  self-reported  general  coping  skills  (Austin  I,  r  = 
.52;  Austin  II,  r  =  .52;  and  Kentucky,  r  =  .50),  self-esteem  (Austin  I, 
r  =  .38,  Austin  II,  r  =  .38  and  Kentucky,  r  =  .38),  and  self-rated 
academic  coping  skills  (Austin  I,  r  =  .34;  Austin  II,  r  =  .21;  Kentucky, 
r  =  .25).    It  was  much  less  correlated,  though  still  significantly 
(p  .001),  with  peer-rated  coping  skill  (Austin  I.  r  =  .15;  Austin  II, 
r  =  .12;  Kentucky,  r  =  .13).    The  correlation  with  achievement  (CTBS) 
was  only  significant  in  Austin  I,  and  it  was  very  small  (.07).  These 
results  are  presented  in  Table  GATT  1.    The  relationship  of  general 
attitude  to  actual,  observed  coping  was  supported  by  the  between-class 
finding  that  observer  ratings  of  classroom  coping  (COR-Pupil)  correlated 
.34  (p      .05)  with  SSC-A  in  Kentucky  and  .40  in  Austin  II.  Students' 
overall  attitude  toward  life  had  a  positive  relationship  to  their 
attitude  toward  school,  and  to  their  behavior  in  the  classroom. 
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Tbe  Effects  of  Student  Characteristics  in  Regressed  Change  on  Attitude; 
General 

Several  student  characteristics  significantly  predicted  regressed  * 
gain  in  students*  general  attitude  toward  life.   These  results  are 
presented  in  Table  6ATT  2. 

The  Effects  of  Achievement  on  General  Attitude 

The  results  of  within-class  analysis  of  Austin  I  indicated  a 
significant,  linear  relationship  between  achievement  and  regressed  gain 
in  general  attitude  (p      .001,  .952  V).   The  higher  the 
students 'initial  academic  performance,  the  greater  their  increase  over 
the  year  in  positive  attitude  toward  life.    In  Kentucky  this  effect  was 
qualified  by  an  interaction  between  achievement  and  Initial  general 
attitude  (within-class,  p      .02,  .61%  V),  illustrated  in  Graph  6ATT  1. 
Kentucky  students  who  had  a  highly  positive  initial  attitude,  and  were 
high  achievers,  had  a  further  increase  in  attitude.  Conversely, 
students  who  were  high  achievers  but  had  a  poor  initial  attitude  gained 
less  In  attitude  than  students  who  were  lower  achievers.   Students  with 
a  positive  attitude  toward  life  were  even  more  optimistic,  over  the 
year.    Students  with  a  negative  attitude  toward  life,  on  the  other  hand, 
almost  perversely  became  more  negative,  the  higher  their  initial 
achievement. 

The  Effects  of  Academic  Coping  on  Attitude  In  General 

The  results  of  the  within-class  analysis  In  all  three  samples 
yielded  a  positive,  linear  relationship  between  peer-rated  academic 
coping  and  regressed  gain  In  positive  attitude  (Austin  I,  p  .001, 
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2.27%  V;  Austin  II.  p    '  .01.  .48%  V;  Kentucky,  p      .001.  1.11%  V). 
This  positive  linear  relationship  was  also  found  i^s  a  result  of  the 
between-class  analysis  in  Austin  tl  (p      .001.  17.55%  V)  and  Kentucky 
(p      .01.  14.12%  V).   As  with  achievement,  the  higher  the  academic  ' 
coping  skills,  the  greater  the  gain  in  positive  attitude. 

In' Kentucky,  however,  the  between-class  analysis  also  yielded  a 
puzzling  curvilinear  Interaction  effect  between  initial  attitude  and 
peer-rated  coping  In  the  prediction, of  regressed  gain  in  general 
attitude  (p      .02.  8.05%  V.   Graph  GATT  2  indicates  that  classes  with  ' 
poor  Initial  attitudes  Improved  their  attitude  in  inverse  proportion  to 
their  coping  skill.   The  good-coping  classes  that  had  a  negative 
attitude  stayed  very  negative;  those  with  medium  attitudes  ihaintained 

« 

them;  those  with  a  good  initial  attitude  lost  a  little  ground,  over  the 
year.   Average-coping  classes  with  relatively  negative  initial  att|tude 
improved  in  attitude;  if  they  had  positive  initial  attitudes  they  became 
much  less/positive.    In  low-coping  classes  that  had  below-average 
initial  attitude,  the  poorer  the  attitude  scpre,  the  greater  the  gain  in 
attitude  over  the  year.    Even  shoer  survival  may  have  been  a  pleasant  • 
surprise  for  them?    In  low-coping  classes  with  above-average  initial 
attitude,  conversely,  the  less  positive  the  InitiaKattitude,  the  more' 
the  class  lost  in  final  attitude.    Only  an  extremely  positive  attitude 
sufficed  to  maintain  Itself,  in  the  face  of  very  inadequate  coping 
skills,  for  those  who  were  optimistic  at  the  beginning. 

Why  this  pattern  should  operate  in  Kentucky  but  not  in  either 
Austin  sample,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.    Its  occurrence  in  even  one 
place,  however,  is  sufficient  to  warn  one  against  expecting  only  the 
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simple,  linear  relationship  that  held  true  for  most  of  the  students  and 
classes  In  all  three  sites. 

The  Effects  of  Self -Rated  Academic  Coping  on  Regressed  Change  in  General 
Attitude  t> 

The  effects  of  self-rated  academic  coping  also  showed  positive, b 
linear  effects  on  attitude  toward  life  In  the  within-class  analysis  in 

I 

Austin  II  (p    .001,  1.01%  V)  and  Kentucky  (p      .001,  2.8U  V).  The 
greater  students'  academic  coping  skills,  the  more  positive  became  their 
general  attitude.  This  same  effect  appeared  in  the  between-class 
analysis  (Austin  II.  p      .03,  7.96%  V;  Kentucky,  p      .006,  16.29%  V). 
These  effects  were  qualified  by  an  interaction  between  self-rated 

J,  academic  coping  and  initial  general  attitude  in  Austin  II,  within-class 

(p  .07,  .43%  V).  This  effect,  illustrated  in  Graph  GAH  3,  indicates 
that  sejf-rated  coping  skills  had  a  more  positive  Influence  on  general 
attitude  when  students'  initial  attitude  was  positive.  This  same  type 
of  Interaction  effect  was  also  found  in  the  within-class  analysis  of 
Kentucky  (p  .05,  .43%  V),  Illustrated  in  Graph  GATT  4.  Self-rated 
coping  also  had  an  additional  curvilinear  effect  on  general  attitude 
(Kentucky,  within  class,  p      .01,  .74%  V).   As  illustrated  in 

*  Graph  GATT  5,  this  effect  shows  that  self-rated  coping  had  a  positive 

effect  on  attitude  change  only  when  the  students'  self -rated  coping 
skills  were  more  effective  than  average.   This  result  is  similar  to  the*^' 
curvilinear  effect  of  academic  coping.    It  presents  another  threhold 
effect:    it  took  at  least  average  self-perceived  coping  skill  before  a 
greater  degree  of  coping  skill  affe^Jted  attitude  favorably.   This  same 
type  of  effect  was  also  found  in  the  between-class  analysis  i%  Austin  II 
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(p^  .02,  7.84%  V).        type  of  result  1s  evident  1n  Graph  GATT  6  and 
serves  to  qualify  the  linear  effect  that  was  also  found.  (A  replicated, 
positive  linear  effect  was  found  in  the  between-class  analysis,  between 
Self -rated  coping  skills  and  gain  in  general  attitude.) 


The  Effects  of  Self -Perceived  General  Coping  Skills  on  Regressed  Gain  in  • 
General  Attitude 

Self-perceived  general  coping  skills  had  a  positive,  linear  effect 
on  gain  in  general  attitude  which  was  replicated  in  all  three  samples, 
Austin  I  (p      .001,  l,2A%  V),  Austin  II  (p      .001,  1.65%  V),  and 
Kentucky  (p      .001,  1.22%  V).   This  result  from  the  witl^rin-class 
analysis  indicates  th^it  the  greater  the  students'  self -perceived  coping 
skills,  the  greater  the  gain  in  positive  general  attitude.   This  effect 
is  qualified  ^y  an  Interaction  effect  between  self-perceived  coping  and,, 
initial  general  attitude  in  Kentucky,  within-class  analysis  (p  .001, 
.99%  V).   This  effect.  Illustrated  in  Graph  GATT  7,  indicates  that 
self-perceived  coping  had  the  most  beneficial  effect  on  gain  in  attitude 
when  the  students'  Initial  attitude  was  positive  to  begin  with. 
Students  with  positive  attitude^  may  both  hope  and  expect  to  succee'i  and 
may  therefore  gain  in  positive  attitude  the  more  they  perceive 
themselves  as  actually  having  effective  coping  skills. 

The  Effects  of  Students'  Attitude  Toward  School  on  Regressed  Change  on 
Attitude  in  General 

Students'  attitude  toward  school  had  a  positive,  linear  effect  on 
regressed  change  in  students'  general  attitude  toward  life.   This  effect 
was  replicated  in  the  within-class  analysis  of  all  three  samples,  Austin 
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I  (p   .01.  2.25%  V).  Austin  II  (p      .001.  3.12%  V),  and  Kentucky 
(p   .001.  4.29%  V).    It  does  seem  logical  that  the  more  positive 
students'  attitude  toward  school,  the  more  positive  their  attitude  would 
be.  In  general,  especially  since  a  large  percentage  of  their  time  ^s 
spent  In  school.    In  Kentucky,^ however,  withln-clajs  analysis  also 
yielded  an  Interaction  effect  which  qualified  the  linear  relationship. 
Attitude  toward  school  interacted  with  the  SSC-A  pre-test  (p  .05, 
.62%  V).  The  effects  of  attitude  towards  school  were  especially 
pronounced  for  students  who  began  the  year  with  relatively  good  general 
attitudes  (see  Graph  6ATT  8).   As  with  self-rated  coping  skill,  students 
with  relatively  poor  beginning  attitudes  tended  to  be  more  resistant  to 
attitude  Improvement  over  the  course  of  the  year.    In  Kentucky,  there 
was  also  a  significant  curvilinear  effect  between  initial  attitude 
toward  school  and  change  in  general  attitude  .001,  1.06%  V).  This 

result  is  illustrated  in  Graph  GATT  9.    Initial  attitude  toward  school 
had  a  positive  effect  on  genreal  attitude  only  when  the  students' 
initial  attitude  toward  school  was  above  average:   again,  a  threshold 
effect. 

The  results  of  the  between-class  analysis  in  Austin  II  also  yielded 
a  positive,  linear  relationship  between  attitude  toward  school  and  gain 
in  attitude  in  general  (p      .04,  7.22%  V).    The  between-class  analysis 
of  Austin  I  Indicated  that  attitude  toward  school  was  a  significant 
predictor  in  interaction  with  the  general  attitude  (SSC-A)  pre-test 
(p    .05,  5.73%  V).    Graph  GATT  10  shows  that  attitude  toward  school  was 
negatively  related  to  general  attitude  improvement  for  those  classes 
beginning  with  extremely  poor  general  attitudes;  for  classes  with  good 
general  attitudes  on  the  pre-test,  however,  having  a  positive  attitude 
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toward  school  was  highly  faclHtatlve  of  Improvement  In  their  more 
general  outlook  on  life,  as  measured  by  the  5SC-A.    A  positive, 
rece1pro:al  effect  operated,  but  only  for  those  who  began  with 
reasonably  good  general  attitudes,  or  better. 

The  Effects  of  Self -Esteem  on  Regressed  Gain  In  General  Attitude 

The  results  of  the  withln-class  analysis  yielded  a  positive,  linear 
relationship  between  selfresteem  and  regressed  gain  In  general  attitude. 
This  effect  was  replicated  in  all  three  samples,  Austin  I  (p  .001, 
2.21%  V),  Austin  II  (p   -  .001,  1.721  V),  and  Kentucky  (p      .001,  3.35f 
V).   Students  beginning  the  yeair  with  relatively  high  self-esteem  showed 
more  Improvement  in  their  attitudes  than  students  with  the  same  initial 
attitude  but  lower  self-esteem.    In  Austin  I,  a  significant  interaction 
effect  (p      .02,  .25%  V,  Graph  GATT  11)  and  a  quadratic  interaction- (p 
.01,  24%  V,  Graph  GATT  12)  between  initial  attitude  and  Self -esteem  were 
found  in  the  within-class  analysis.   A  similar  interaction  effect 
'  between  these  variables  was  also  found  in  Austin  II  (p      .05,  .29%  V, 
Graph  GATT  13).   These  results  indicate  that  self-esteem  was  the  most 
influential  when  the  students'  initial  attitude  was  positive.  The 
curvilinear  effect  found  in  Austin  I  .001*.  .24%  V)  also  indicated 

that  self-esteem  was  more  Influential  when  it  was  high  to  begin  with. 
This  result  is  illustrated  in  Graph  GATT  14.    These  results  underline 
the  beneficial  effect  of  having  a  positive  attitude  and  high  self-esteem 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  results  of  the  between-class  analysis  on  Austin  II  also  yielded 
a  positive,  linear  relationship  between  self-esteem  and  gain  in  positive 
general  attitude  over  the  year  (p      .01  ,^11.68%  ^V) .    In  Kentucky,  the 
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between-class  analysis  yielded  a  strong  curvilinear  effect  of 
self-esteem  on  attitude  (p   .004,  17.49%  V).   This  effect,  illustrated 
in  Graph  6ATT  15,  points  out  the  beneficial  effect  on  gain  in  general 
attitude  of  having  above-average  self-esteem.    In  fact,  when  the 

» 

classes'  level  of  self-esteem  was.  poor,  it  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
general  attitude.   When  the  classes'  feelings  about  themselves  were 
negative,  more  negative  feelings  toward  life  resulted.  If  they  were 
positive  toward  themselves,  then  they  were  more  positive  about  life,  in 
general,  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Effects  of  Classroom  Behavior  on  Regressed  Change  in  General 
Attitude 

Individual  time  on  task,  academic  coping,  social ^emotional  coping, 
and  classes'  overall  organized  behavior  were  observed  during  the  year. 
All  of  these  measures  were  found  to  have  significant  effects  on  changes 
in  attitude.    These  results  are  presented  in  Table  6ATT  3. 

Effects  of  Tin^-On-Task.    Time-on-task  had  a  positive,  linear^ 
effect  on  general  attitude  in  Austin  I  (p      .001,  1.88%  V)  and  Austin 
II  {p      .006.  3.25%  V).    These  were  the  results  of  the  within-class 
analysis.   The  more  time  students  spent  on-  task,  the  greater  was  their 
increase  in  general  attitude.    In  Kentucky,  the  results  of  the 
between-class  analysis  yielded  two  interesting  results.    There  was  a 
curvilinear  effect  (p      .03,  10,65%  V)  indicating  that  TOT  was 
beneficial  to  attitude  change  only  when  more  than  the  average  time  was 
spent  on  task.   This  effect  is  illustrated  in  Graph  GATT  16.    TOT  was 
also  found  to  interact  with  initial  attitude  in  predicting  change  in 
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^neral  attitude  (p      .02,  12.565&  V).    This  result,  Illustrated  In 
Graph  GATT  17,  indicates  that  classes  having  an  initial  positive 
attitude  gained* more  when  they  spent  less  time  on  task.  Conversely, 
classes  beginning  the  school  year  with  very  poor  attitudes  gained  more 
positive  attitudes  when  they  spent  more  time  on  task.    Possibly  classes 
with  poor  attitudes  who  spend  a  lot  of  time  on  task  get  praise  from 
teachers  for  working  hard  because  their  teachers  are  positively 
surprised.   This  might  improve  such  classes'  overall  attitude  toward 
life.    On  the  other  hand,  if  teachers  did  not  praise  classes  with 
positive  attitudes  who  worked  hard,  because  they  took  such  concentration 
for  granted,  such  classes  might  lose  some  of  their  enthusiasm  for  life. 
It  would  take  further  study  to  find  out  whether  this,  or  other  factors 
explain  the  kind  of  pattern  observed  in  the  Kentucky  sample. 

Overall,  though,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  keeping  students 
on-task  is  most  often  likely  to  benefit  their  general  sense  of 
well-being,  not  just  their  academic  efficiency. 

The  Effects  of  Academic  Coping.   Academic  coping  had  a  positive 
influence  on  general  attitude  change  in  Austin  I  (p      .001,  5.94%  V) 
and  Austin  II  (p    .01,  1.68%  V).    This  replicated  effect  was  the  result 
of  the  within-class  analysis.    In  Kentucky,  the  within-class  analysis 
yielded  a  quadratic  interaction  effect  between  initial  attitude  ^nd 
academic  coping  in  the  prediction  of  regressed  gain  in  general  attitude. 
This  effect.  Illustrated  in  Graph  GATT  18,  indicates  that  l^igh  academic 
coping  skill  facilitated  gain  in  positive  attitudes  espeqlally  when 
students'  attitudes  were  positive  to  begin  with.   When  students'  initial 
attitudes  were  below  average,  having  medium  coping  skills  was  more 
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conducive  to  Improvement  In  attitude.  Students  with  Initially  positive 
attitude  may  have  expected  to  be  able  to  master  their  school  environment 

« 

without  any  trouble.    Since   high  coping  skills  would  allow  them  to 
realize  this  expectation,  their  attitude  might  be  expected  to  improve, 
as  it  did.   Students  with  an  initially  negative  attitude,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  expect  to  have  trouble  in  school.   When  such  students  had 
medium  coping  skills,  the  pleasant  surprise  of  doing  reasonably  well  may 
have  given  them  a  more  positive  attitude  Students  with  high  coping 
skills  but  a  negative  general  attitude  would  probably  experience 
considerable  cognitive  and  emotional  dissonance.   Even  if  i^hey  performed 
well,  such  conflict  might  keep  them  from  feeling  good  abouiTlife. 

•    The  results  of  the  Kentucky  between-class  analysis  yielded  a  strong 
interaction  effect  betwgen  initiaUattitude  and  academic  coping  skills 
(p     .01,  16.56%  V).    This  result.  Illustrated  in  Graph  GATT  19, 
indicates  that  high  academic  coping  skills  were  only  beneficial  to 
classes'  attitude  when  their  attitude  was  positive  to  begin  with. 
Having  good  coping  skills  has  no  beneficial  effects  for  those  classes 
with  poor  initial  attitudes.   Thus,  the  interpretation  involving 
cognitive  dissonance  offered  earlier  seems  to  be  suggested  also  by  the 
results  of  the  between-class  analysis.   The  quadratic  interaction  effect 
found  in  Austin  II's  between-class  analysis  (p      ,004,  11.98%  V)  also 
seems  to  support  the  theory  that  students  with  negative  attitudes  but 
high  coping  skills  experience  cognitive  dissonance.    Graph  GATT  20 
illustrates  that  high  coping  sk411s  are  not  beneficial  to  classes  with 
poor  initial  attitudes.    A  marked  threhold  effect  appears  to  have 
operated  with  all  of  the  classes,  especially  those  ranked  low  in  coping 
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skill.   Only  if  they  had  average  or  better  initial  attitudes  did  their 
subsequent  attitude  improve. 

*- 

The  Effects  of  Social -Emotional  Coping.   The  effects  of 
social -emotional  coping  were  very  similar  to  the  effects  of  academic 
coping  on  regressed  gain  in  general  attitude.   T^e  results  of  the 
within-class  analysis  yielded  a  positive  linear  relationship  between  ^ 
social-emotional  coping  and  regressed  gain  in  general  attitude  in  Austin 
I  (p      .001,  3.90%  V)  and  Austin  II  (p     .006,  ZM%  V).    The  better 
their  social -emotional  coping  skills,  themore  positive  their  attitude 
toward  life.    In  Kentucky,  a  curvilinear  relationship  was  found  In  the 
within-class  analysis  (p   .04",  2.09%  V).   This  result,  illustrated  in 
Gra^h  6ATT  21,  indicates  that  only  an  above-average  degree  of 
social -emotional  coping  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  attitude.   With  this 
partial  qualification,  it  appears  that  the  more  effective  students  are 
in  coping  with  their  emotions  and  their  social  world,  the  more  positive 
^55 It  attUudeJtoward  life  becomes.  _   

The  results  of  the  between-class  analysis  in  Austin  II  yielded  a 
quadratic  interaction  effect  (p      .006,  10.86%  V)  similar  to  the  one 
found  for  academic  coping.   This  effect,  illustrated  in  Graph  GATT  22, 
also  indicates  that  high  social -emotional  coping  was" not  beneficial  for 
classes  with  negative  initial  attitudes.    It  was  only  beneficial  with 
classes  having  average. or  better  attitudes.   The  cognitive  dissonance 
theory  presented  for  the  quadratic  interaction  effects  of  academic 
coping  may  also  apply  as  a  possible  interpretation  of  this  result. 
Interestingly  enough,  for  classes  with  a  very  positive  attitude,  poor 
coping  skills  were  no  deterrent  to  an  Increase  in  positive  attitude. 
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Could  their  teachers  have  responded  pleasantly  to  these  classes  with  a 
pleasant  attitude,  despite  their  relatively  poor  coping  skills? 
Whatever  the  reasons,  classes  with  positive  initial  attitudes  were 
largely  the  ones  that  gained  in  attitude. 

The  Effects  of  Students'  Organized  Classroom  Behavior.    In  Austin 
I,  the  results  of  the  between-class  analysis  yielded  a  positive  linear 
relationship  between  COR-pupil  and  regressed  gain  in  general  attitude  (p 
.01,  8.76%  V).    The  more  organized  the  classes'  behavior,  the  greater 
the  increase  in  general  attitude.    There  was  also  an  interaction  between 
initial  attitude  and  COR-pupil  which  was  predictive  of  regressed  gain  in 
general  attitude  (p    .02,  6.64%  V).  (These  data  have  not  been  analyzed 
for  the  other  samples.) 

Summary:    Replication  of  Results 

Several  student  characteristics  positively  affected  regressed  gain 
in  attitude  toward  life,  In  all  three  samples,  Austin  I.  Austin  II,  and 
Kentucky.    The  most  consistent  predictors  were  attitude  toward  school, 
self-esteem,  and  coping  ability,  including  peer-rated  academic  coping, 
social-emotional  coping,  and  general  coping  ability.    The  predictive 
power  of  achievement  was  low  as  compared  to  other  student 
characteristics,  and  it  was  not  replicated  across  all  three  samples. 

Several  curvilinear  and  interaction  findings  emerged,  of  a  quite 
similar  kind  across  the  several  predictors.    It  took  better  than  average 
attitudes  and  coping  skills,  to  begin  with,  if  a  positive  gain  in 
general  attitude  were  to  occur.  This  threshold  effect  was  evident  in 
many  of  the  curvlinear  and  interaction  effects. 
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TABLE  GATT  1 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INITIAL  ATTITUDE:  GENERAL 
AND  PUPIL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Correlations  with  Initial  Attitude 


Austin  1         Austin  2 

Kentucky  1 

Achievement 

.07 

NS 

NS 

Acaderaic  Coping:    Peer  Rating 

.IS 

.12 

.13 

Academic  Coping:    Self  Rating 

.34 

.21 

.25 

General  Coping:    Self  Report 

.52 

.52 

.46 

Attitude  -  School 

.53 

.56 

.50 

Self-EsteeiQ 

.38 

.38 

.30 

*Ali  correlation  coefficients  presented  above  are  significant  at  p  ^  .01 
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TABLE  GATT  2 

THe  EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  ATTITUDE:  GENERAL 


AUSTIN 

1 

AUSTI 

^  2 

KENTUCKY  1 

crrec L 

p  Value 

*  V 

Effect 

p  value 

Direction 

, Effect 

p  value 

%  V' 

^  Direction 

Achievement 

within 
L 

.001 

.95 

within 
xp 

.02 

.61 

Academic  Coping: 
Peer  rating 

within 
L 

.001 

2.27 

within 
L 

between 

.01 

.48 

♦ 

within 

'    '  L 
between 

.001 
.01 

1. 11 
14.12 

+ 
♦ 

t 

m 

L 

.001 

17.55 

.02 

8.05 

Academic  Coping: 
Self -rating 

within 
L 

xp 
between 

.001  i 
.07 

1.01 
.43 

within 
L 

P2  1 

.001 
[  .05 
.01 

2.81 
.43 
.74 

+ 

1 

— ■ 

L 

.03 

1  7.96 

+ 

between 

.02 

7.84 

L 

.006 

16.29 

*  1 

General  Coping: 
Self-report 

within 
L 

.001 

1.24 

♦ 

witnin 
L 

.001 

1.65 

■f 

within 
xp 
L 

.001 
.001 

.99 
1.22 

♦ 

Attitude:  School 

within 
L 

between 

.001 

2.55 

within 

L 

between 

.001 

3.12 

within 
xp 
P2 

.01 
.001 

.62 
1.02 

xp 

.04 

5.73 

L 

.04 

7.22 

♦ 

L 

.001 

}.29 

Self-esteem 

within 

P2 
xp 

.001 
.02 

.24 
.25 

within 
L 

xp 

.001 
.05 

1.72 
.29 

♦ 

within 
L 

between 

.001 

5.35 

xp2 

.03 

.24 

between 

P2 

.004 

17.49 

i   

L 

.001 

2.21 

4- 

L 

.01 

11.68 
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TABLE  6ATT  3 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESiSED  CHANGE  ON  ATTITUDE:  GENERAL 


AUSTIN  I  AUSTIN  II  KENTUCKY- 


Effect    p  value    %  V  Direction 

Effect   i5  value    %  V  Direction 

Effect   p  value   %  V  Direction 

Time  on  Task 

withii)^ 

.001 

1.88 

t 

within 

.0006 

3.25 

between 

.02 
.03 

12.56 
10.65 

L 

L 

xp 
P2 

Academic  Coping 

within 

.001 

5.94 

within 

.01 

.  0U4 

1.68 

1  .  70 

within 

.02 

.  Ui. 

2.54 

L 

L 

between 

xp2 
"between 

x2p2 

— JSE  

OUCXal  "*  JulilU  t  XUilcii 

Coping 

within 

.001 

3.90 

within 

.006 
.006 

2.04 

.0.86 

+ 

within 

.04 

2.09 

L 

L 

between 
x2p2 

P2 

COR- Pupil 

between 
L 

xp 

.01 
.02 

8.76 
6.64 

4- 

t  7.13 
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Learning  Outcome:  Self-Esteem 
as  Measured      the  Piers-Harris  Self-Concept 

and  the  Student  Self  Disclosure 
(Modified  Version  of  the  P-H  used  In  Austin  II) 

The  Relationship  between  Initial  Attitude^  toward  School  and  Other 
Student  Characteristics  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Year 

As  expected,  students'  attitudes  toward  school  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  correlated  with  a  number  of  other  coping  and  attitudinal 
measures  (Table  SA  1).    In  Austin  I,  students  with  more  positive 
attitudes  toward  school  had  higher  self-esteem  (P-H  =  .39),  a  better 
general  attitude  (SSC-A,  r=.53),  and  higher  self-reported  coping  skill 
(SSC-C,  r=.45;  BRS-SR,  r=.33).    In  addition,  these  students  were  rated 
higher  in  coping  by  their  peers  (BRS-OR,  r=.20),  and  there  was  a 
significant  though  very  small  correlation  with  achievement  (r=.08).  A 
simildr  pattern  of  correlations  was  found  in  Austin  II  and  Kentucky,  In 
Austin  II,  the  correlation  coefficients  were:    .56  with  general  attitude 
(SSC-A),  .48  with  self-concept  (SSD),  .52  and  .28  with  two  separate 
measures  of  self-reported  coping  skill  (SSC-C,  BRS-ii--,  ,  .21  with 
peer-rated  coping  skill  (RRS-OR),  and  .13  with  achievement.  In 
Kentucky,  SSI  correlated  .39  with  self-esteem  (P-H),  .50  with  general 
attitude  (SSC-A),  .37  with  self-reported  coping  on  the  Sentence 
Completion,  ,20  with  self-reported  coping  on  the  Behavior  Rating  Scale, 
.29  with  peer-rated  coping  (BRS-OR),  and  A?,  with  achievement  (CTBS). 
All  of  these  coefficients  were  significant  at  p  .001. 
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Since  this  pattern  was  replicated  in  all  three  TLI  samples,  there 
is  strong  evidence  that  students'  attitudes  toward  school  have  the 
predicted,  positive  relationships  to  positive  attitudes  and  coping 
skills.     Students  who  have  a  favorable  attitude  toward  school  think 
well  of  themselves,  their  coping  abilities,  and  life  in  general.  They 
are  rated  as  good  copers  by  their  peers.    This  pattern  is  scarcely 
linked  at  all  to  test  achievement.    Since  the  self-report  measures  are 
modestly  but  systematically  confirmed  by  the  peer  ratings,  the  evidence 
suggests  that  attitudes  toward  school  are  influenced  by  many 
experiences,  not  just  by  the  students'  objective  achievement.  Viewed 
from  another  angle,  it  can  be  said  that  students'  attitudes  about  school 
are  not  biased  by  their  level  of  achivement  test  scores,  just  as  they 
are  not  biased  by  their  SES  or  ethnicity  (See  Chaper  III). 

The  Effects  of  Student  Characteristics  on  Regressed  Change  in  Attitude 
Toward  School 

The  effects  of  initial  student  characteristics  on  regressed  change 
in  attitude  toward  school  are  presented  in  Table  SA  2. 

The  Effects  of  Achievement  on  Attitude;  School 

Achievement  showed  a  positive  relationship  to  attitude  change  in 
the  between-class  analysis  (CTBS,  p  .01,  8.18%  V)  and  a  less  visible 
relationship  in  the  within-class  analysis  (CTBS,  p  .001,  .61%  V),  but 
only  in  Austin  Year  I.  In  general,  the  higher  the  academic  performance, 
the  more  positive  the  attitude  toward  school.  It  appears,  however,  that 
attitude  toward  school  is  more  affected  by  variables  other  than  academic 
performance. 
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The  Effects  of  Coping  Skill  on  Regressed  Change  in  Attitude:    f " hool 


Self "Rated  and  Peer-Rated  Coping.    Self -rated  academic  coping  had  a 
positive,  linear  influence  on  attitude  toward  school  in  Austin  II 
(wi,thin  analysis,  p      .001,  .68%  V)  and  Kentucky  (within  analysis,  p 
.001,  1.10%  V;  between-class  analysis,  p      .05,  8.83%  V).   The  higher 
the  self-perceived  academic  coping  skills,  the  mors  positive  students' 
attitude  toward  school  became.        In  the  between-class  analysis  of 
Austin  I,  self-rated  (BRS-SR)  and  peer-rated  (BRS-OR)  coping  both 
interacted  with  pre-test  attitudes  to  affect  attitude  change  (BRS-SR  x 
SSI  pre,  p      .05.  5.05%  V;  BRS-OR  x  SSI  pre,  p     .01,  8.93%  V). 
Graph  SA  1  and  SA  2  show  that  the  pattern  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
For  classes  beginning  with  good  attitudes,  better  coping  skills  lead  to 
more  positive  attitude  change.    For  classes  beginning  with  relatively 
negative  attitudes,  skills  made  little  difference.    At  the  negative 
extreme,  (though  this  was  a  negligible  effect  due  to  the  very  small 
number  of  classes  with  such  low  scores),  there  was  even  a  negative 
relationship  between  coping  skills  and  attitude  improvement.  In 
general,  a  positive,  interactive  cycle  between  coping  skills  and 
attitudes  toward  school  appears  to  exist,  for  those  classes  where 
students  have  relatively  good  attitudes  early  in  the  year.  In  classes 
with  poor  initial  attitudes,  however,  students*  actual  coping  skills  did 
not  have  this  positive  effect. 

The  within-class  analysis  of  Austin  I  yielded  a  positive,  linear 
relationship  between  peer-rated  academic  coping  and  attitude  toward 
school  (p     .001,  1.40%  V).    In  Kentucky,  the  between-class  analysis 
also  yielded  a  strong  positive,  linear  relationship  (p      .01,  15,35% 
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V).   Tha  greater  the  academic  coping  skill,  the  more  positive  became  the 
classes'  attitude  toward  school.    In  the  Kentucky  sample,  peer-rating 
academic  coping  (BRS-OR)  also  showed  a  significant  interaction  with  the 
SSI  pre-test  (p      .05,  .43^^  V).    Graph  SA  3  shows  that  coping  ability 
facilitated  more  positive  attitude  for  students  low  in  initial  attitude, 
but  was  negatively  associated  with  attitude  improvement  for  students 
high  on  the  SSI  pre-test.    This  was,  however,  a  small  effect,  involving 
very  few  students. 

Self-Rated  General  Coping.    Self -perceived  general  coping  ability 
was  also  found  to  influence  attitude  toward  school.    A  positive  linear 
relationship  was  found  between  these  two  variables  as  a  result  of  the 
within-class  analysis  in  Austin  I  (p      .001,  lAb%  V)  and  Austin  II 
(p    .0001,  1.07%  V).    Between-class  analysis  in  Austin  II  also  yielded  a 
strong  interaction  effect  (p      .05,  10.44%  V)  between  self-reported 
coping  ability  fSSC-C)  and  SSI  pre-test  in  predicting  regressed  gain  in 
attitude  toward  school.    This  finding  is  illustrated  in  Graph  SA  4. 
Classes  with  relatively  low  beginning  attitudes  showed  more  positive 
gain  if  they  rated  themselves  low  in  coping.    Classes  beginning  with 
more  positive  attitudes  becon^  even  more  positive,  the  higher  they  rated 
themselves  in  coping  ability.    Confidence  in  coping  apparently  was  good 
for  attitude  toward  school,  but  only  for  those  classes  who  already  had 
relatively  good  attitudes.    Self-reported  coping  (SSC-C),  however, 
showed  a  significant  quadratic  interaction  with  the  SSI  pre-test  (p 
.05,  .30%  V)  in  the  within-class  analysis  in  Austin  II.    Graph  SA  5 
shows  that,  as  in  the  between-class  interaction  above,  the  relationship 
between  coping  and  attitude  improvement  was  strongest  for  those  students 
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who  already  had  a  relatively  good  attitude  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Except  for  the  Austin  II  classes  with  poor  initial  attitudes,  these 
results  indicate  a  positive,  reciprocal  effect  between  coping  skill  and 
attitude  toward  school. 

The  Effects  of  Attitude  toward  Life  and  Self -Esteem  on  Regressed  Change 
in  Attitude  toward  School 

Students'  attitude  toward  life  had  a  positive,  linear  effect  on 
change  in  attitude  toward  school  in  the  within-class  analysis  of  Austin 
.1  (p      .001,  1.16%  V)  and  Austin  II  (p      .0001,  1.97%  V).  These 
results  are  presented  in  Table  SA  2.   The  more  positive  the  students* 
attitude  toward  life,  the  more  positive  their  attitude  toward  school 
became,  over  the  year. 

Within-class  analysis  also  yielded  a  positive,  linear  relationship 
between  self-esteem  and  attitude  toward  school  In  Austin  I  (p  .001, 
1.64%  V)  and  Kentucky  (p      .001,  .82%  V).    The  more  positive* the 
students  felt  about  themselves,  the  more  positive  became  their  attitude 
toward  school.  While  self-esteem  held  a  direct  linear  relationship  with 
attitude  gain  in  Austin  1  and  Kentucky,  the  effect  was  more  complex  in 
Austin  II,  as  self-esteem  (SSD)  interacted  with  the  attitude  pre-test 
level  (p      .05,  .39%  V).    As  Illustrated  in  Graph  SA  6,  the  positive 
relationship  held  for  those  who  began  with  relativply  good  attitudes; 
however,  students  with  high  self-esteem  who  iritially  had  a  poor 
attitude  grew  slightly  more  negative  in  attitude,  perhaps  as  a  way  of 
defending  their  negativistlc  stance.    This  was  evident  in  only  a  small 
number  of  cases,  however. 
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The  Effects  of  Classroom  Behavior  on  Regressed  Change  in  Attitude  toward 
School 

* 

Effects  of  Time  on  Task.    In  Austin  II,  the  within-class  analysis 
yielded  a  positive,  linear  relationship  (p      .02,  1.16%  V)  between 
time-on-task  and  gain  in  attitude  toward  school.   The  more  time  students 
spent  on  tasks,  the  more  positive  became  .^heir  attitude  towards  school 
(see  Table  SA  3). 

Time-on-task  (TOT)  interacted  with  the  SSI  pre-test  in  the 
within-class  analysis  of  Austin  I  (p      .02,  .86%  V).    This  interaction 
effect,  illustrated  in  Graph  SA  7,  Indicates  that  students  beginning 
with  average  or  above  average  attitude  toward  school  Improved  their 
attitude  if  they  spent  more  time  on  task.    These  students  also  had 
greater  gain  in  attitudes  than  those  students  beginning  with  poor 
attitudes.    Those  few  students  who  began  the  year  with  extremely  poor 
attitudes,  however,  showed  more  improvement  in  attitude  if  they  spent 
less  time  on  task.    In  general,  though,  students  with  even  moderately 
positive  attitudes  Improved  their  attitude  more,  the  more  they 
concentrated  on  their  work  in  class. 

The  results  of  the  between-cTass  analysis  in  Kentucky  yielded  a 
similar,  even  stronger  interaction  effect  (p      .01.  15.65%  V)  between 
TOT  and  SSI  pre-test.    This  finding  1s  Illustrated  in  Graph  SA  8. 
Classes  which  began  the  year  with  poor  attitude  toward  school  Improved 
their  attitude  more  if  they  spent  relatively  little  time-on-task.  On 
the  other  hand,  classes  that  began  with  relatively  good  attitudes 
maintained  them  much  better  If  they  spent  more  time-on-task.  Overall, 
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average  or  low  time-on-task  had  a  strong  tendency  to  reverse  initial 
attitudes  toward  school. 

The  Effects  of  Academic  Coping,  j The  results  of  the  within-class 
analysis  yielded  a  positive,  lineajr  relationship  between  observed 
academic  coping  and  improvement  in  attitude  toward  school  in  Austin  I  (p 
.001,  4.84%  V)  and  Austin  II  (p      .0003.  2.87%  V).    The  higher  the 
students'  observed  academic  coping  skills,  the  more  positive  was  their 
gain  in  attitude  toward  school. 

The  results  of  the  between-class  analysis  yielded  interaction 
effects  in  both  Austin  II  and  Kentucky.    In  Austin  II,  there  was  a 
curvilinear  interaction  effect  between  initial  attitude  towaa-d  school 
and  academic  coping  in  the  prediction  of  regressed  gain  in  attitude  (p 
.03,  8.78%  V).    This  effect  is  illustrated  in  Graph  SA  9.     Classes  with 
a  negative  initial  attitude  improved  their  attitude  markedly  if  they 
were  seen  as  effective  copers.    Classes  which  had  positive  initial 
attitudes  tended  to  remain  positive;  but,  curiously,  the  classes  rated 
low  in  coping  skill  grew  even  more  positive  in  attitude  than  classes 
rated  high  in  coping  skill.    This  between-class  effect  ran  partially 
counter  to  the  within-class  effect  in  Austin  II:   within  classes, 
individual  coping  skill  had  a  positive,  linear  effect  on  attitude  gain; 
when  classes  were  viewed  as  units,  however,  this  relationship  was  true 
only  for  classes  that  started  out  with  relatively  poor  attitudes. 

In  Kentucky,  the  between-class  analysis  showed  that  teacher  rating 
of  academic  coping  strongly  interacted  with  the  SSI  pre-test  in  both  a 
linear  (p     .01,  17.76%  V)  and  a  quadratic  fashion  (p       .05,  12.2%  V). 
Graph  SA  10  depicts  the  linear  interaction.    As  in  Austin  II,  academic 
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coping  was  positively  associated  with  attitude  improvement  for  classes 
lowjn  initial  attitude,  but  was  negatively  associated  with  attitude 
improvement  for  classes  high  in  Initial  attitude.   Graph  SA  11,  shows 
that  the  negative  relationship  for  classes  high  1n  initial  attitude  was 
especially  powerful.    Classes  which  began  the  year  with  a  good  attitude 
toward  school  maintained  better  attitudes  if  their  teacher  rated  them 
low  in  coping.   Classes  rated  high  in  coping  skill,  on  the  other  hand, 
became  very  negative  in  their  attitudes,  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Effects  of  Social -Emotional  Coping.   The  results  of  the 
wUhin-class  analysis  yielded  a  positive,  linear  relationship  between 
social -emotional  coping  and  regressed  gain  In  attitude  toward  school  in 
Austin  I  (p      .0001,  3.97%  V)  and  Austin  II  (p      .0002,  2.93%  V).  In 
Austin  II,  there  was  also  a  positive,  linear  effect  in  the  between-class 
analysis  (p      .006,  13.4%  V).  This  pattern  is  slightly  qualified  by  a 
within-class  interaction  effect  in  Austin  II.    As  Graph  SA  13  shows, 
good  copers  had  better  final  attitudes  than  poor  copers,  whatever  their 
Initial  attitude.    Medium  copers  gained  less  if  they  had  poor  initial 
attitudes;  more,  if  they  had  positive  initial  attitudes.    To  put  it 
another  way,  students  with  poor  Initial  attitudes  gained  appreciably 
more  if  they  were  good  copers.    Those  with  average  or  high  initial 
attitude  guined  most  if  they  were  either  medium  or  high  copers.  In 
effect,  this  largely  reinforces  the  linear  relationship  between  coping 
skill  and  improvement  in  attitude,  in  Austin  I  and  II.  A  very  positive, 
interactive  cycle  seems  to  have  existed  between  these  students'  active 
coping  efforts,  teachers*  positive  reactions,  and  the  students' 
subsequent  attitude. 
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This  statement  must  be  qualified  somewhat,  however,  by  the 
existence  of  significant  (between-class)  interactions  between  attitude 
(SSI)  pre-test  and  social -emotional  coping  (Austin  I,  p       .01,  1.15% 
V).   Graph  SA  12  indicates  that  degree  of  social -emotional  coping 
primarily  irrfluenced  attitude  change  for  those  classes  that  already  had 
a  relatively  good  attitude  on  the^pre-test.    It  made  little  difference 
for  classes  that  began  school  with  a  poor  attitude. 

The  pattern  was  quite  different  in  Kentucky.   Social -emotional 
coping  Interacted  strongly  with  the  SSI  pre-test  (p      .01,  19.24%  V)  in 
the  between-class  analysis  of  Kentucky.   Graph  SA  14  shows  that  coping 
facilitated  attitude  Improvement  for  classes  beginning  with  relatively 
poor  attlti/des,  but  was  negatively  associated  with  attitude  change  for 

/ 

/ 

those  classes  beginning  the  year  with  a  good  attitude.   A  further 
quadratic  effect  of  social -emotional  coping  (p      .05,  11«79%  V), 
Graph  SA  15  emphasizes  the  fact  that  a  high  degree  of  social -emotional 
coping  had  a  negative  effect  on  class  attitude  change.   There  were  no 
significant  effects  from  the  within-class  analyses  of  the  Kentucky  data. 

A  different  dynamic  seems  to  have  been  at  work  in  Kentucky  than  in 
Austin,  particularly  >ihen  classes  were  compared  as  units.    In  Austin, 
coping  skill  facilitated  a  positive  attitude  toward  school,  whether 
classes  were  compared,  as  units,  or  students  were  compared  within 

» 

classes.    In  Kentucky,  this  pattern  obtained  for  classes  that  began  the 
year  with  below-average  attitudes  toward  school;  but  coping  skill 
actually  had  a  negative  effect  on  attitude  change  in  classes  that  began 
with  a  positive  attitude.    These  effects  look  much  too  different  to  be 
attributable  to  measurement  error,  or  any  other  random  variation. 
Whatever  the  causes,  these  results  make  it  clear  that  situational 
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circumstances  (whose  nature  requires  further  Inquiry)  can  create  very 
different  patterns  of  relationship  between  coping  skill  and  attitude 
toward  school,  in  different  sites.    In  no  present  sample  are  these 
variables  unrelated;  but  some  situational  differences  reversed  the 
direction  of  the  relationship,  in  the  two  sites. 

Effects  of  Work-Oriented  Behavior;  COR-Pupil 

The  results  of  the  between-class  analysis  of  Austin  I  yielded  a 
positive,  linear  relationship  (p      .03.  5.22%  V)  between  COR-pupil  and 
regressed  change  in  attitude  towards  school.    The  more  orderly  and 
work-minded  the  class,  the  more  positive  their  attitude  became  by  the 
end  of  the  year.    There  was  also  a  quadratic  interaction  effect  between 
initial  attitude  and  COR-pupil    (p   .004,  7.Z%  V).  (These  data  are  not 
yet  analyzed  for  Austin  II  or  Kentucky.) 

SSI  Criterion:    Summary  of  Replications 

In  all  three  samples,    students'  attitudes  toward  school  were 
consistently  enmeshed  in  an  array  of  positive  characteristics.  These 
included  attitudes  toward  self  and  toward  life  in  general,  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  coping  skills. 

Self-rated  academic  coping  skill  (BRS-SR)  facilitated  a  positive 
attitude  toward  school  for  all  students  in  Austin  II  and  Kentucky;  and 
for  classes  with  good  initial  attitudes  in  Austin  I.    Peer-rated  coping 
skill  similarly  facilitated  positive  attitude  change  in  Austin  I  and 
Kentucky,  though  not  in  Austin  II.    Self-reported  general  coping  skill 
faciHtated  positive  attitude  change  in  Austin  I  and  II,  though  not  in 
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Kentucky.   Between  classes,  the  effect  was  most  evident  where  the  class 
had  a  positive  attitude  to  begin  with.   Thus,  in  most  cases,  but  not  in 
all  sites  and  classes,  there  were  positive,  reciprocal  effects  between 
the  measured  coping  skills  and  attitude  change. 

For  the  majority  of  students,  in  all  three  samples,  positive 
self-esteem  had  a  facilitating  effect  on  attitude  toward  school. 
General  attitude  toward  life  had  a  similar  facilitating  effect  in  Austin 
I  and  II.   Teacher- rated  coping  skills  (probably  a  more  valid  measure 
than  the  self -report  instruments)  facilitated  positive  attitude  toward 
school  in  Austin  I  and  II.    In  Kentucky,  this  was  true  only  for  classes 
that  had   poor  initial  attitudes;  those  with  good  initial  attitudes  grew 
less  favorable  in  their  view  of  school,  the  higher  their  coping  skills. 

Time-on-task  behavior  showed  another  difference  between  sites.  In 
Austin  I  and  II,  for  all  students  except  those  few  with  extremely  poor 
initial  attitude  toward  school,  concentration  on  tasks  facilitated  a 
positive  change  in  attitude.    In  Kentucky  (between- class) ,  this  was  true 
for  classes  that  began  with  a  positive  attitude;  but  attitude 
improvement  was  inversely  related  to  time-o^vt^sk  behavior  in  classes  ' 
that  had  a  poor  attitude  to  start  with. 

Clearly,  while  good  coping  skills,  self-esteem,  and  on-task 
behavior  in  class  more  often  than  not  foster  positive  attitudes  toward 
school,  there  can  be  important  exceptions.    Frequently,  these  exceptions 
are  related  to  initial  levels  of  attitude,  itself.    Students  with 
negative  initial  attitudes  do  not  subsequently  react  In  the  same  way  as 
those  with  positive  Initial  attitudes.    The  practical  implication  is 
that  It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  close.  Insightful,  continuing  eye  on 
different  sub-sets  of  students,  who  differ  in  Initial  attitude,  coping 
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skill  and  achievement  level »  to  see  how  their  attitudes  may  subsequently 
shift. 

Individual  changes  in  any  and  all  of  these  qualities  can  be 
estimated,  in  many  cases,  by  a  perceptive  teacher.    It  is  clearly 
important  to  do  so,  wherever  possible.   A  general  formula  such  as  "keep 
them  on  task;  it's  good  for  their  morale",  may  work  for  many  students; 
but  it  can  be  dead  wrong,  for  some  other  students.    From  the  pres  nt 
data,  fostering  high  time  on  task  loor.i;  like  a  promising  strategy  to  try 
out:    It  probably  will  work  more  times  than  not.   Where  it  is 
Inappropriate,  however,  it  can  have  negative  effects.   This  needs  to  be 
spotted  early,  and  different  measures  taken  with  those  individuals  or 
classes  where  it  is  actually  having  deleterious  effects. 
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TABLE  SA  1 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INITIAL  ATTITUDE:  SCHOOL 

AND  PUPIL  CHARACTERISTICS 

Correlations  with  Attitude  to  School 
Austin  2 


Achievement 

.08 

.18 

.12 

Academic  Coping:    Peer  Rating 

.20 

.21 

.20 

Academic  Coping:    Self  Rating 

.33 

.28 

.29 

General  Coping:    Self  Report 

.45 

.52 

.37 

Attitude  -  General 

.53 

.56 

.50 

Self-Esteem 

.39 

.48 

.39 

*A11  correlation  coefficients  presented    above  are  siRnif leant  at  the  .01  level 
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TA'^LE    SA  2 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON  ATflTUDE:  SCHOOL 


i 


AUSTI 

M  1 

AUSTIN  2 

Kt,n  1  U\ 

Achievement 

err  L 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

within 

between 
L 

.001 
.001 

.61 
8.18 

Academic  Coping: 
Peer  ratine 

within 
L 

between 

.001 
.001 

1.40 
8.93 

/ 

— —  — 

within 

xp 
between 

.04 
.01 

.43 

15.35 

xp  ! 

L 

Academic  Coping: 
Self-rating 

between 

.03 

5.05 

\  '•"  ^ 

within 

.001 

.68 

1 

within 

.001 
.05 

1.10 
8.83 

xp 

L 

L 

between 
L 

General  Coniniz: 
Self-report 

within 
L 

.001 

1.15 

-¥ 

within 
xp2 
I. 

between 

.036 
.0001 

.01 

.30 
1 .07 

1 10.44 

r 

Attitude:  General 

within 
L 

\  ■ 

t 

.001 

1.16 

within 
L 

.0001 

1.97 



Self-esteem 

within 

.001 

1 .64 

within 

.39 

within 

.001 

.82 

L 

 — . 

xp 

L 

t 

no 
o 
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TABLE  SA  3 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  ON 


ATTITUDE:  SCHOOL 


Time  on  Task 

*^AUSTIN  I 

AUSTIN  II 

KENTUCKY 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

within 
xp 

.02 

.86 

within 
L 

.02 

1.16 

+ 

between 
xp 

.006 

15.65 

Academic  Coping 

within 
L 

.0001 

4,84 

+ 

within 
L 

between 

.0003 

2.87 
8  78 

between 
xp 
x2p 

.007 
.01 

17.76 
12.20 

Snr  i  A 1  -  Fmnt'  i  ona  1 
Coping 

within 
L 

xp 

.0001 
.008 

3.97 
1.56 

within 
L 

xp2 
between 
L 

.0002 
.03 

.006 

2.93 
.98 

13.4 

between 
xp 
P2 

.01 

.03 

19.24 
11.79 

COR- Pupil 

between 
1  ^2p2 

.03 
.004 

5.22 
7.3 

+ 

(no  graph) 

I 
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GRAPH  SA  2 

Y-Axis  (Criterion)     SSI-Att  Post   Effect      Pre-L  x  Pupil -L 

X-Axis  (Predictor)     SSI-Att  Pre  '         Year  and  site    Austin  I  

Grouped  on  BRS-Oft  (cop)  Unit  of  Analysis  Between-Class 

Pretest  controlled  Yes  
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Y-Axis  (Criterion)       SSI-Att  Post  Effect     Pre-L  x  Pupil -L 

X>Axis  (Predictor)        ^^T?^  Austin  II 

Grouped  on  SsC-Cop  Unit  of  Analysis  Between-Class 

Pretest  controlled  Yes  
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GRAPH  SA  5 

Y-Axis  (Criterion)  '  SSI-Att  Post  Effect      Pre-L  x  Pnpn-Q 

X-Axis  (Predictor)     SSI-Att  Pre  Year  and  site     Austin  II  _ 

Grouped  on         SSC-cop  Unit  of  Analysis  within-riass 

Pretest  controlled  Vp«; 
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Y-Axis  (Criterion)      SSI-Att  Post  Effect       Pre-L  x  Pupil -L 

X-Axis  (Predictor)      SSI-Att  Pre   Year  and  site       Austin  I 

Grouped  on  TOI   Unit  of  Analysis  within-Class 
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Learning  Outcome:  Self-Esteem 

t 

^  As  Measure|(l  By  the  Piers-Harris  Self-Concept 

**     And  the  Student  Self  Disclosure 
(Modified  Version  of  P-H  used  in.  Austin  It) 

The '^Relationship  Between  Initial  Self-tsteem  and  Other  Student 
Characteristics  at^the  Beginning  of  the  Year 

The  results  of  the  PiersonProduct  moment  correlations  from  the 
general  analysis  indicated  that' initial  self-estleem  was  substantially 
correlated '^th  several  other  student  characteristics.   These  results 

are  presented  in  Table  SE  1.   The  correlation^  between  the  Piers-Harris 

■ 

(P-H)  pre'-test  and  these  self-report  measures  in  Austin  Year  I  were: 
.53  with  self-rated  coping  skills  (BRS-SR),  .39  with  students'  attitudes 
towards  school  (SSI),  .38 /with  students'  attitude  toward  life  in  general 
(SSC-A),  and  .35  with  students' , self -perceived  coping  ability  (5>SC-C). 
The  P-H  pre-test  was. also  correlated  with  measures  which  were  not 
self -report,  .such  as  peer-rated  coping  (BRS-OR,  .25)  and  achievement 
test  performance  (CTBS,  .25).   The  results  in  Austin  Year  11  and 

Kentucky  were  similar  to  those  found  in  Austin  Year  Ii   The  general 

<•    .  * 

correlations  in  Austin  Year  li  between  self-esteem  (SSD,  a  modi  fled 
verslon'of  the  Piers-Harris)  and  other  student  characteristics  were: 
.4a  with  the  students'  attitude  toward  school  (SSI),  .40  with  student 
s6lf -rated  academi creeping  skills  (BRS-SR),  ^38  with  students'  attitude 
toward  life  in  general  (SSC-A),  and  .35  with  students'  perception  of 
their  overall  coping  ability  (SSC-C).    Self-esteem  was  also  correlated 
with  peer-rated  academic  coping  (BrS-OR,  .23)  and  achievement' test 
performance  (GMG,  .28).    The  results  in  Kentucky  e'.hlblted  a  similar 
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pattern.   The  correlations  between  the  Piers-Harris  (P-H.)  pre-test  and- 
the  other  student  measures  In  Kentucky  were:    .52  with  self -rated  . 
academic  coping  skills  (BRS-OR),  .28  with  peer-rated  academic  coping 
s^dlls  (BRS-ORh  .24  with  self-perceived  coping  (SSC-C).  .30  with 
students'  attitude  toward  life  in  general  (SSC-A),  .39  with  students' 
attitude  toward  school  (SSI),  and  .21  with  studants'  academic 
achievement  (CTBS),  (Table  SE  1). 

The  children.  In  short,  do  appear  to  react  as  whole  organisms,  with 
reciprocal  linkages  between  coping  ski  11  and  self-esteem,  between 
attitudes  about  the  surrounding  world  and  attitudes  toward  self;  and  all 
of  these' reciprocally  affected  by,  pd  acting  upon,  "intellectual 
learning.   While  the  pre-test  correlations,  alone,  could  not  support 
this  conclusion,  the  evidence  of  reciprocal  effects  on  regressed  chance 

* 

over  the  school  year  directly  confirm  this  Interpretation, 

The  Effects  of  Student  Characteristics  on  Regressed  Change  in 
Self -Esteem 

The  effects  of  student  characteristics  on  self-esteem  are  presented 
in  Table  SE  2.  . 

« 

The  Effects  of  Achievement  on  Regressed  Change  in  Self-Esteem. 
Initial  achievement  level-  had  a  positive  linear  effect  on  change  in 
self-esteem  in  the  withtn-class  analysis  in  all  three  samples.  The 
effect  was  most  visible  (1.65%  V)  in  Austin  I  and  less  so  In  Austin  II 
(.45%  V)  and  Kentucky  (.50%  V),  (Table  SE  2). 

Between-class  analysis  revealed  one  strongly  significant 
curvilinear  effect  (p    .001.  15.9%  V)  in  Austin  II.  illustrated  in 
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Graph  SE  1.    In  that  sample,  classes  that  were  high  if\  Initial 
self-esteem  gained  even  more  self-  etteem  If  they  were  high  achievers 
Initially.  (From  other  eviderfce,  It  was  seen  that  they  continued  to 

*  # 

achieve  well).   Cohversely,  classes  high  in  initial  self-esteem  but  low  " 
in  .initial  (and  final)  a^chievement  lost  self-esteem  over  the  year. 
Classes  low  in  initial  self-esteem  showed  a  similar  pattern.    If  they 
were  high  achievers,  they  gained. in  self-esteem;  but  they  lost,  if  they 
were  low  achievers.   This  seems  to  reflect  realism  on  the  students' 
part.   Except  for  classes  that.were  average  in  initial  self-esteem  . 
experiencing  academic  success  had  a  strongly  beneficial  effect  on  class 
self-esteem. 

♦ 

These  findings  are  consistent  with  previous  research  which  has 
found  significant  relationships  between  a'cademic  achievement  and 
self-esteem  (Bridgeman  and  Shipman,  1978;.  Rogers,  Smith,  and  Colemanf^ 
1978;  Rubin,  J1978;  Rubin,  Dorle,  and  Sandidge,  T^77;  West  and'Flsh, 
1974).    West  and  Fish  (1974)  Offer  a  comprehensive  .review  6f,  empirical 
research  on  the  felationship  between  self-esteem  and  academic 
achievement.   They  conclude  that  the  literature  clearly  indicates  a 
significant  relationship  between  some  aspects  of  the  self-concept  and 
academic  achievement.    Wfest  and  Fish  (1974),  however,  found  the  nature 
of  the  relationship  unclear,  citing- little  evidence  of  causation  and 
little  uniformity  in  definition  and  approach  to  the  measurement  of 
self-esteem.  .  *  ' 

The  present  findings  shed  additional  light  on  this  relationship. 
The  linear  Results  indicate  that  the  higher  the  achievement  of  students, 
the  higher  their  level  of  self-esteem.    Furthermore,  in  this 
longitudinal,  predictive  design,  the  regressed  gain  in  self-esteem  took 
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pi  ace, subsequent  to  the  measure  of  Initial  achievement.  The 

9 

relationship  of  entering  achievement  level  to  subsequent  change  ixi 
'self-esteem  might  more  plausibly  be  considered  a  causal  sequence  'than 
when  simultaneous  measures  are  correlated,  as  in  most  previous  stud1,fs. 
The  present  results  indicate  that  a  cumulative  experience  of  academic? 
success  predisposes  students  to  make  further  gains  in  their  self-esteem. 

The  Effects  of  Peer-Rated  Academic  Coping  ^  « 

.  Initial  peer-rated  academic  coping  significantly  affected 
self-esteem  in  two  of  the  samples'.  .  The  results  of  the  w4thlh-class 
analysis  yielded  positive" linear  effects  in  Austin  I  (p      .001,  U39^ 
V)  and , Kentucky  (p      .001,  1.62%  V).   The  higher  the  initial  peer-rated 
coping,  the  greater  the  gain  in  self-esteem  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
quadratic  interaction  effect  was  also  found  in  the  between-class 
analysis  with  both  of  these  samples,  Austin  I  (p      .02,  V)  and 

Kentucky  (p      .04,  13.72%  V).  .      .  ' 

This  quadratic  interaction  effect  found  in  Austin  I  is  illustrated 
in  Graph  SE  2'.    Classes  that  were  high  in  coping  skill  and  high  in 
initial  self-esteem  maintained  their  level  of  self-esteem  over  the  year. 
Classes  that  were  high  in  coping  skill  but  low  in  initial  self-esteem 
made  a  substantial  gain  in.  self-esteem  over  the  year.  Conversely, 
classes  that-^^iere  low  in  coping  skill  actually  lost  ground  in  their 
self-esteem  if  they  had  a  high  level  of  self-esteem 'at  the  onset  of^the 
year.   Classes  with  low  copi-ng  skill  who  were  low  in  initial  self-esteem 
maintained  their  low  level..  Classes  with  medium  coping  skills 
maintained  their  initial  level  of  self-esteem  over  the  year.  Similar 
effects  are  illusttated  in  Graph  SE  3,  which'  shows  the  results  found  in. 
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Kentucky.   The  only  difference  was  that  the  loss  in  self-esteem  by  the  . 
low  copers  with  initial  high  level  of  esteem  was  more  severe  in  the 
Kentucky  sample.    If  the  (Premise  is  reasonable  that  self-esteem  level  is 
most  realistic  when  it  corresponds  to  peers'  perceptions*  of  coping 
skills,  all  of  these  patterns  suggest  that  classes  tended  to  a'djust 
their  self-evaluations  quite  realistically  to  conle  closer  to  the 
Students'  collective  perception  of  one  anothers'  coping  skills. 

The  Effects  of  Self -Rated  Academic  Coping 

,  Initial  self -rated  academic  coping  had  a  positive  linear  effet?t  an 
change  in  level  of  self-esteem  in  the  within-class  analysis  in  all  three 
samples.   Table  SE  2  illustrates  that  this  effect  was  more  visible  in 
Austin  i  (1.36%  V)  and  Kentucky  (1.11%  V)  than  in  Austin  II  (.64%  V). 
There  was  also  a  positive  linear  effect  (p      .01,  5.73%  V)  in  Austin  I 
in  the  between-class  analysis.   These  linear  findings  indicate  that  the 
greater  the  students'  self-perceived  academic  coping,  the  greater  their 
Increase  in  self-esteem. 

The  results  of  the- between-class  analysis  in  Austin  II  yielded  a 
significant  interaction  effect  between  self -rated  coping  skill  and 
Initial  self-esteem  in  the  prediction  of  regressed. gain  in  self-esteem. 
This  interaction  effect  is  illustrated  in  Graph  SE  4.     Classes  .with  low 
initial  self-esteem  gained  more  in  self-esteem,  the  higher  their 
self-perceived  coping 'Skill.    Classes  with  high  initial  self-esteem  lost 
some  ground  in  self-esteem  as  their  self-perceived  coping  skills 
increased.    One  possible  interpretation  of  these  results  might  be  that 
classes  with  low  self-esteem  do  not  usually  expect  to  succeed  in  school. 
If  they  perceive  themselves  as  being  effective  copers,  however,  they  may 
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try  harder  and  thus  experience  more  success  than  the  classes  who  be! j eve 
they  have  poor  academic  coping  skills..  Teachers  usually  give  greater 
reinforcement  .to  students, who  do  try  to  handle  their  classroom 
environment  appropriately.   Such  factors  might  cause  these 'classes  have 
a  greater  gain  . in  self-esteem.   On  the  other  hand,  classes  with  high* 
Initial  self-esteem  might  take  success  for  granted,  and  grow  somewhat 
less  pleased  with  themselves  If  they  did  "only"  as  well  as  expected. 
Classes  with  low  Initial  confidence  In  their  academic  skills  might  try 
harder  to  adjust  to  their  school  envlironment,  receive  more 
reinforcement,' and  therefore  make  .greater  gains  in  self-esteem  than  ' 
those  classes  which  initfaily  perceive  themselves  as  good  copers  nnd  { 
don't  try  as  hard. 

In  Kentucky,  a  different  pattern  of  Interaction  occurred 
(Graph  SE  3).   Classes  which  had  high  mean  coping  scores  gained  more  In 
self-esteem  than  other  classes,  especially  if  they  had  low  initial 
self-esteem.    Classes  average  in  coping  'skill  simply  mentioned  their 
initial  level  of  self-esteem.    Low-coping  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
gained  a  little  In  self-estfiem  if  they  were  initially  low,  but  lost 
self-esteem  markedly  if  they  had  Initially  given  themselves  high 
self-esteem  scores. 

These  findings  suggest  that  programs  aimed  at  raising  students' 
self-esteem  should  look  out  for  different  reactions  from  students  who 
have  high  and  low  initial  self-esteem,  or  who  differ  in  their 
self -perceived  skills  in  coping  with  school. 

The  Effects  of  Self-Re0orted,  General  Coping  Ability  on  Self-Esteem 
Initial  self -reported  coping  a.^il1ty  affected  regressed  gain  in 
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self-esteem  In  Austin  J  and  Kentucky.   There  was  a  significant  posUive 
effect  (p      .001,  42%  V)  In  the  within-class  analysis  In  Austin  I. 
Ttte  results  of  the  between-class  analysis  In  Austin  I  also  yielded  a 
positive  linear  relationship  (p      .04,'  3.82%  V),  a^  it  did  In  Kentucky 
(p      '.03,  14.16%  V).    It  appears  that  in  most  pases,  the  higher  one's 
peer-perceived  and  self -perceived  coping  ability,  the  greater  the 
Increase  Is  likely  to  be  In  self-esteem.   These  results  are  also 
consistent  with  previous  empirical  research  results  indicating  that 
self-esteem  is  significantly  correlated  to  academic  coping  skills  ^  ' 
(Hughes,  1968;  Lewis,  1971;  Mahaster,  1972;  Peck,  et  al ,  1973.;  Sears, 
1970;''Shiffler,  Lynch-Sauer,^nd" Nadelman,  1978).   This  finding  lend- 
further  empirical  support  to  the  theoretical  postulate  that  effective 
coping  behavior  enhances  one's  level  of  self-esteem  (Bruner,  1968;  Peck, 
1979;.2^h1te,  1959,  1974).    The  effect  was  not  universal,  however;  It  did 
,  not  appear  in  Austin  II.  '  . 

\  •        -  . 

The  Effects  of  Attitude  Toward.  School  on  Regressed  Change  In  Self-Esteem 
Changes  in  self-esteem  were  not  related  to  Initial  attitude  toward 
school  in  Austin  II  or  Kentucky,  in  either  within  op  between-class 
analyses,    ^n  Austin  I,  initial  attitude  toward  school  did  affect  change 
in  self-este>2m  In  both  types  of  analyses,  but  only  in  interaction. with 
teacher.V  systematic-organized  or  stimulating-imaginative  behavior  ' 
(SSI*CdR-SO  and  COR-SI).    These  effects  are  described  In  Chapter  IX. 

The  students,  everywhere,  seem  to  have  made  a  clear  distinction 
between  their  evaluation  of  their  schools  and  their  appraisals  of 
themselves;  another  sign  of  objective  realism  in  their  thinking. 
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The  gffects  of  Attitude  In  General  or  Regressed  Change  In  Self -Esteem 

General  attitude  had  a  positive  linear  effect  (p      .OK  .32%  V)  on 
Change  In  self-esteem  In  Austin  I  as  a  result  of  the  withln-clarr^ — 
analysis.   The  more  positive  the  students'  overall  attitude  toward  life,; 
the  greater  was  their  increase  in  self-esteem.   The 'results  of  the 
within-class  analysis  k  Austin  I  also  yielded  a  significant  interaction 
effect  (p      .001,  .49%  V).    Graph  SE  5  lllustrates^hat  students  with 
high  levfil  ot  initial  self-esteem  gained  the  most  if  their  attitude 
toward  life,  was  moderately^sltive.   Their  gain  was  next  highest  when 
their  attitude  was  very  highly  positive,  and  lea^;^when  their  attitude  " 
was  poor.   Among  students'  whose  Initial  self-esteem  was  low,  those 
students  with  tM  most  positive. attitude  gained  the  most,  followed  by 
those  with  moderately  positive  attitude;  those  with  the  most  negative 
attitude  gained  the  least.    Students  with  high  initial  self-esteem  may 
gain  further  in  self-esteem  when  they  aren't  too  ex^tremely  optimistic  In 
their  expectations  of  life.    Those  with  a  more  realistic,  nraderately 
optimistic  outlook  may  have  a  better  chance  to  gain  in  Self-esteem, 
Yet,  optimism  was  very  beneficial  to  students  who  had  low  self-esteem. 

In  the  other  two  samples,  however,  there  simply  was  no  relationship 
between  initial    attitude  toward  life  and  changes  in  self-esteem. 

The  Effects  of  Time  on  Task  (TOT)  on  Regressed  Change  in 
Self -Esteem.    The  results  cf  the  within-class  analysis  in  Aukin  Year  I 
Indicate  a  significant  linear  relationship  between  time  on  task  and  the 
students'  level  of  self-esteem  (p      .01,  1.90%  V).    The  more  time 
students  spent  on  academic  tasks,  the  greater  was  their  increase  in 
self-esteem  over  the  school  year.    (See  Table  SE  3). 
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This  pattern  was  alsu  found  In  Kentucky  1n  the  between-class 
analysis.   Classes  which  spent  more  time  on  task  had  greater  gain  on 
self»esteeni  (p   .05,  15.18% 'V).   However,  there  wf«;  also  a  significant 
quadratic  interaction  effect  between  TOT  and  initial  self-esteem,  as 
these  affecte;^  gain  in  self-estee.  .  (g^.05,  11.36%  V;  Graph  SE  6). 
Classes  that  started  out  below  the  mean  in  self-esteem  did  not  change 
much  in  self-esteem  if  they  were  at  least  medium  in  time-on-task;  they 
even  gained  a  little  if  they  were  high  time-on-task.   Classes  with  very 
low  initial  self-esteem  who  spent  little  time-on-task,  however  gained  . 
more  on  self-esteem.  .  Classes  much  above  average  in  initial  self-esteem 

> 

tended  to  lose  self-esteem  if  they  spent  much  time-on-task,  more  than 
sucK  classes  that  spent  relatively  little  time-on-task.    The  effect  of 

\ 

time-ori^^tasR  on  self-esteem  was  negative  for  classes  that  were  extremely 
high  or  extremely  low  -In  initial  self-esteem;  but  beneficial  for  the 
majority  of  clashes,  which  started  out  in  the  middle  range  in 
self-esteem. 

4 

The  Effects  of  Academic  Coping  "Behav-i or  on  Regressed  Change  in 
Self-Esteem.    Students'  coping 'behavior  v's  assessed  by  their  teachers, 
influenced  their  gain  In  self-esteem.    The  results  of  the  within-class 
analysis  yielded  a  positive  linear  relationship  between  level  of 
self-esteem  and  their  academic  coping  behavior  in  Austin  I  (p  .01, 
2.86%  V)  and  Kentucky  (p      .02,  1.54%  V)  (Table  SE  3).    There  was  an 
additional  quadratic  interaction  effect  between  initial  self-esteem  and 
academic  coping  (within-class,  p      .05,  .63%  V).    Students  who  had  a 
high  level  of  self-esteem  upon  entering  school  increased  their  level  of 
self-esteem  to  a  much  greater  degree  if  they  were  able  to  cope  well  in 
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school  (Gjaph  SE  7).    Students  entering  school  with  a  low  level  of 

> 

self-esteem  did  not  significantly  Increase  their  level  of  self-esteem 
unless  they  were  good  copers  In  school.   Their  self-esteem  seems  to  have 
been  linked  rather  realistically  with  their  actual  academic  competence. 

The  results  of  th**  between-class  analysis  in  Austin  I  also  yielded 
a  positive  linfear  relationship  between  level  of  self-esteem  and  academic 
coping  (p    .01,  7.18%  V).    The  greater  a  class'  coping  skill,  the 
greater  was  its  growth  in  seif«esteem. 

The  results  of  the  between-class  analysis  in  Kentucky  f.lso  yielded 
a  significant  quadratic  relationship  between  academic  coping  and  gain  in 
self-esteem  (p      .05,  14.2%  V).    As  illustrated  irf  Graph  SE  8,  classes 
with  extremely  high  and^low  class  means  (+  or  -  2  SO  from  the  mean)  on 
academic  coping  had  greater  gains  la  stlf-esteem  than  classes  wUh  means 
which  were  in'  the  middle  range  ^  academic  coping.  '  One  possible 
explanation  might  be  that  in  classes  with  extremely  poor  academic  coping 
skills,  the  teacher  may  tend  to  make  an  extra  effort  io  help  them 
improve,  and  thus  foster  greater"  sel ^-esteem.    Classes  which  are  very 
competent  ir  dealing  with  their  school  env<y'onment  are  likely  to 
experience  reinforcement  from  their  teacher,  and  also  from  fellow 
students,  other  teachers,  and  administrators.    Classes  may  get  less 
concentrated  help  from  teachers,  yet  not  have  the  strong,  independent 
skill  to  do  so  well  that  they  even  gain  in  self-esteem. 

The  Effects  of  Social -Emotional  Coping  and  Class  Behavior  (COR-Pupll)  on 
Regressed  Gain  in  Self-Esteem 

^~"  In  Austin  Year  I  there  was  a  positive  linear  relationship  between 
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social -emotional  coping  and  gain  in  self-esteem  in  both  within-class' 
analysis  (p      .003,  2.01%  V)  and  between-class  analysis  (p  .02, 
5.08%  V).   The  higher  the  student^!^  and  class'  observed  social -emotional 
coping,  the  greater  their  'increase  In  self-esteem.   These  findings  are 
consistent  with  the  results  concerning  coping  and  self-esteem.  These^ 
results*  lertd  empirical  support  to  the  theoretical  postulate  that 
effective  coping  behavior  is  conducive  to  an  increase  in  level  of 
self-esteem.     The  results  of  the  between-class  analysis  in  Ajjstin  I 
aVso  yielded  a  significant  quadratic  interaction  effect  between  initial 
self-esteem  and  COR-Pupll  in  its  predfctlon  of  gain  in  self-esteem. 


^  '  Summary:    Replication  of  Results 


/ 

leed 


The  variables  that  consistently  influenced  growth  in  self-esteem 
were  initiar achievement  lev«l-and  coping  ability  (as  measured  by 
several  instruments),  in  both  within-class  and  between-class  analysis. 
The  results  of  the  within-class  analysis  yielded  the  following 
significant  findings:    (1)   Students'  en^#ing  achievement  scores  (a 
cumulative  effect  of  all  previous  learning)  were  linearly  related  to 
gain  in  self-esteem  over  the  subsequent  year;  the  higher  their  Initial 

achievement,  the  more  they  gained  in  self-esteem.   The  effect  was  not 

f 

strong  but'Ti^was  consistent  In  all  three  samples.  (2)  Self-rat4d  school 
coping  skill  (BRS-SR)  had  a  positive  effect  on  growth  In  self-esteem  In 
all  three  samples;  and  (3)  Peer-rated  school  coping  (BRS-OR)  was 
predictive  of  growth  In  self-esteem  in  Austin  I  and  Kentucky.  In  the 
special  study  group,  academic  coping  skill  positively  affected  growth  in 
self-esteem  in  Austin  I  and  Kentucky. 
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The  results  of  the  between-class  analysis  yielded  the  following: 
(1)  In  Austin  II,  the  beneficial  effect  of  good  initial  achievement  on 
growth  in  self-esteem  was  particularly  strong  for  classes  that  were 
either  above  or  below  the  middle  range  In  their  initial  self-esteem;  (2) 
Growth  in  self-esteem  was  positively  affected  by  self-perceived  coping 
ability  (SSC-C)  In  Austin  I  and  Kentucky;  (3)  In  both  these  sites, 
peer-rated  coping  (BRS-OR)  interacted  with  initial  self-esteem  to  . 
predict  growth  In  self-esteem;  and  (4)  In  the  special  siudy  group,  fn 
both  sites-,  academic  coping  Interacted  vPlth  initial  self-esteem  In 
predicting  growth  in  self-esteem. 

Although  attitudes  toward  life  and  school  have  been  found  to  be 
related  to  gain  in  self-esteem,  initial  coping  ability  and  objective 
achievement  were  the  most  consistently  found.  In  all  three  sites,  to  be 
positively  related  to  gain  In  self-esteem.   TIme-on-task  had  a  similarly 
positive  effect  in  two  of  the  three  samples,  for  most  classes.  These 
results  add  empirical  support  to  the  theoretical  proposition  that 
generally  effective  coping  behavior  and  demonstrably  good  performance 
are  each  conducive  to  growth  In  self-esteem  (Antonovsky,  1979;  Murp. , 
1962;  Peck,  1979;  White,  1959,  1972).    These  results  also  confirm 
previous  empirical  findings  that  a  relationship  exists  between  these  two 
variables  (Hughes,  1968;  Lewis,  1971;  Manaster,  1972;  Peck,  1977;  Sears, 
1970;  Shiffler,  Lynch-Sauer,  and  Hadelman,  1978).    Effective  coping 
behavior  seems  to  provide  intrinsic  reinforcement  to  the  individual 
through  self-awareness  of  his  mastery  of  the  problem  situations.  Such 
mastery  also  enables  others  to  give  positive  reinforcement  to  the 
individual.    These  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  reinforcements  are  probably 
the  experiences  that  foster  growth  in  self-esteem. 
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TABtE  ,  SE  1 

THE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INITIAL  SELF-ESTEEM  AND  PUPIL  CHARACTERISTICS 


Austin  1  (PH)       Austin  2       Kentucky  1 


I  7^  1 

Achievement 

.  26 

.  28 

.  21 

Academic  toping:    Peer  Rating 

.25 

.23 

.28 

Academic  Coping:    Self  Rating 

•  .53 

.40 

.52 

General  Coping:    Self  Report 

.36 

.35 

.24 

Attitude  -  General 

.38 

.38 

.30 

Attitude  -  School 

.39 

*48 

,39 

0 
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TABLE  SB  2 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE  IN  SELF-ESTEEM 


» 

» 

AUSTIN  I 

AUSTIN  II 

,  KENTUCKY 

Effect 

p  value 

%  v 

Direction 

Effect 

^  value 

V 

Direction 

Effect' 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction. 

Achievement 

wi  Lnm 

.001 

.a 

1.65 

+ 

within 

.01 

.001 

.45 
15.93 

r 

+ 

within, 
L 

.01 

.51 

• 

+ 

.J- 

L 

L 

between 
xp2 

Academic  Cpping: 
Peer  Rating 

wi  min 
L 

between 

.001 
.02 

1.39 
5.06 

+ 

within 
L 

between 

.001 

.04 
 -a 

1.62 
;3.72 

c 

+ 

xp2 

xp2 

Academic  Coping: 
Self- Rating 

within 

.001 
.01 

1.36 
5.73 

t 

.001 
.04 

.64 
6.17 

+ 

within 

.001 

1.11 

• 

L 

between 

L 

between 

L 

L 

General  Coping: 
oei r  Kcpol ^ 

./  • 

within  d 

f  .OOP 
.04 

.42 

3.82 

+ 

* 

between 

.03 

14.16 

i 

L 

between 
L 

L 

Attitude:  General 

within 
L 
xp2 

.01 
.001 

.32 
.49 

+ 

\ 

• 

I 

rs) 
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TABLE  SE  3 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  CLASSROOM  BEHAVIOR  ON  SELF-ESTEEM 


Time  on  Task 

AUSTIN  I 

AUSTIN  II  ' 

KENTUCKY 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

p  value 

%  V 

Direction 

Effect 

3  value 

%  V 

Direction 

— ii  

within 
L 

.0004" 

1.90 

+ 

between 
'  L  . 
x2p2 

.03 
.03 

15..  18 
11.36 

+  » 

Academic  .^ping 

> 

within 
L 
xp2 

L 

.01 
.03 

.002 

2.86 
.63 

7.18 

+ 

+ 

• 

within 
L 

between 

.02- 
.04 

1.54 
14.25 

Soc  i  al - Emot  i  ona 1 
Coping 

within 
L 

between 
L 

.0003 
.02 

2.01 
5.08 

+ 
+ 

• 

-  * 

COR- Pupil 

between 
xp2 

.04 

3.79 

(no  graph) 

Not  ana 

.yzed 

Not  an 

ilyzed 

5 
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.GRAPH  SE  1  \ 
AUSTIN  II  Between-Class 

Y-Akis  (Criterion)    SSD  post 
X-Axis  *(Predict6r )   SSD  pre 
Grouped  on  GMG--3 

Effect  SSD-Q^GMG  

Year  and  site  Austin  ii 

Stage  IV  ■_ 

Unit  of  Analysis  Between 
Pretest  controlled  Yes 
Maltiple  graph;  X  at   . 


1  SD 


Y-Axis 


-1  SD 
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-2  SD  -1  SD  ^  1 

X-Axis 
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GRAPH  SE  2 


Y-Axis  (Criterion) 
*X-Axis  (Predictor) 
Grouped  on   


Self -Eft 
Self'-Hst 


fP-HT  Post. 
b-k)  Pre 


Effect        Pre-L  Pupil~Q 


BRS-OR  fcopl 


Year  and  site      Austin  I 


Unit  of  Analysis  fipfw^pri-ripee 
Pretest  controlled  yes 


I  SD 


Axis 


-1  SD 


'2  SD 


-1  SD 


X 

X-Axis 
Vn-255. 


I  SD 


2  SD 


GRAPH  SE  3 
KENTUCKY  I  Between-Class 


I 


Y-Axis  (Criterion).     PH  post 


X-A3cis  (PSfedictor)  PH  pre 
Grouped  on 


BRS-OR 


Effect  ^ 
Year  and  site 
Stage 


SSD°Q*BRS-OR 


Kentucky 


IV 


Unit  df  Analysis  Between 
Pretest  controlled  "  Yes  ~~ 
Miltiple  graph;  X  at  


1  SD 


Y-Axis 


-1  SD 


-2  SD 


 K — 

-1  SD 


Hlgh  BRS-OR 


1  SD 


2  SD 


X-Axis 
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GRAPH  SE  4 
Austin  II  Between-Class 


Y-Axis  (Critericsn)  SSD  post 

X-Axis  (Predictor)  SSD  pre 

Grouped  on  BRS-SR 

Lf f ect        ^   SSD*BRS-SR 

Year  and  site  Austin  li~ 

Stage  IV  

Ibit  of  Analysis  Between 

Pretest  controlled .  Yes 

Hiltiple  graph;  X  at   


LOW  BRS-SR 


-K- 


-3«- 


-2  SD 


-1  SD 


1  SD 


2  SD 


X-Axis 
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GRAPH  SE  5 


Y~Axis  (Criterion)      Self-Est  (P-H)  Post  Effect     Pre-L  x  Pupil,^ 


X-Axis  (Predictor)  Self-Est  fP-Hl  Pre 
Grouped  on   SSC-Att 


Year  and  site   ^ 

Unit  of  Analysis  Within-Class 
Pretest  controlled  yes 


1  SD 


IS 


1  SD 
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-2  SD 


—X  

1  SD 


-3U 


X 

X-Axis 


L  SD 


2  SD 
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I 
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I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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Y-Axis  (Criterion) 
X-Axis  (Predictor) 
Grouped  on  


GRAPH  SE  6 
Kentucky  I  Between-Class 


PH  post 


PH  pee 


TOT 


Effect 

Year  and  site 
Stage 


PH-Q*TOT 


Kentucky 


IV 


Unit  of.  Analysis 
Pretest  controlleST" 
Miltiple  graph;  X  at 


1  SD 


Y-Axis 


-1  SD 


Between 


Yes 
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 X — 

-2  SD 


Low  TOT 


High  TOT 
Medium  TOT 
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-1  SD 


X 

X-Axis 
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GRAPH  SE  7 


Y-Axis  (Criterion) 
X-Axis  (Predictor) 
Grouped  on   


Self-Egt  (P^)  Post 
Self-Est  (P-H)  -Pre 
Acad  Cop  


Effect    Pre-L  x  Pupil-Q 


•*Year<.«and  site    Austin  I 


Unit  of  Analysis  Within-Class 


Pretest  controlled  yes 


0>- 


1  SD 


Y-Axis 


-1  SD 
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-1  SD 


X 

X-Axis 
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1  SD 
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GRAPH  SE  8 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
i 
I 
I 


Y-Axis  (Criterion)    PH-regressed  change 

X-Axis  (Predictor)    Acad.  Coping  

Groined  on  


Effect 

Year  and  site 
Stage 


Acad.  Coping~Q 


Kentucky 


IV 


lAiit  of  Aralysis  Between 


Pretest  controlled  __Ye8 
Multiple  graph;  X  at 


1  SD 


Y-Axis 


-1  SD  " 


IerJc 


-X- 


-f€- 


-2  SD 


-1  SD 
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Some  Summary  Observations 


One  Important  conclusion  from  the  results  presented  In  this  chapter  Is 
that  learning  Is  Influenced  much  less  by  the  behavior  of  other  students 
than  by  the  student's  own  characteristics  and  behavior.  C0R-Pup1l, 
which  measures  the  behavior  of  classmates,  only  showed  significant 
effects  on  student  gains  In  the  Austin  I  site.   Furthermore,  It  affected 
change  In  only  three  criterion  measures  (attitude  toward  school, 
attitude  toward  life,  and  self-esteem),  accounting  for  a  smaller  percent 
of  the  variance  than  did  individual  predlcto^.-^  Overall  class  behavior 
had  little  effect  on  Individual  student  learning. 

On  the  other  hand,  student  characterl stoics  and  observed  behavior 
were  strongly  predictive  of  regressed  gain  in  each  criterion  measure. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  how  each  student  characteristic  affected  each 
criterion,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  body  of  this  chapter. 

Thei4  appears  to  be  an  Interactive  relationship  among  achievement, 
self-esteem,  and  coping.   Each  of  these  variables  has  a  strong  effect  on 
gain  In  the  other.   When  achievement  is  used  as  a  criterion,  the  results 
of  multiple  regression  Indicate  that  self-esteem  may  be  affecting 
achievement  through  the  medium  of  coping  skills.   Students  with  positive 
self-esteem  have  the  self-confidence.  Initiative,  and  persistence  to 
engage  In  learning  and  acquiring  effective  coping  skills.  Effective 
coping  skills  also  contribute  to  enhancement  of  one's  self-esteem  and  to 
success  in  academic  performance.    Similarly,  success  In  academic 
achievement  leads  to  more  positive  feelings  about  the  self,  and  since 
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such  mastery  Involves  practice  In' coping.  It  also  enhances  the  students' 
coping  skills.     An  Illustration  would  be  the  following: 


Self-esteem   • — >•  Coping  >•  Achievement 


•  Another  Important  finding  about  achievement  gain  was  evident  in  the 
interaction  effects  of  achievement  pre-test  level  with  other  student 
characteristics.   Regardless  of  the  predictor  (attitude,  coping,  or 
self-esteem),  initial  achievement  needed  to  be  high  before  such  student 
character 1 sties  had  a  positive  significant  effect  on  achievement  gain, 
such  potentially  helpful  resources  did,  not  effect  gain  in  achievement  if 
the  students  did  not  have  the  prerequisite  academic  skills  to  learn  the 

« 

material  presented*.   These  findings'  emphasize  the  need  for  teachers  to 
make  an  early  assessment  of  each  students  academic  skills      a^  the 
teachers  jp  this  study  already  realised.   Students  lacking  in  the 
prerequisixe  skills  need  instruction  that  helps  them  acquire  those 
skills,  or  they  will  not  profit  from  the  subsequent  year  of  schooling. 

The  results  of  this  study  ^so  point  out  the  important  effects  of 
time  on  task,^and  good  coping  behavior,  on  achievement,  coping  skills, 
attitude  toward  school  and  life,  and  self-esteem.   Achievement  by  ' 
itself,  showed  little  effect  on  school  or  life.   The  characteristics- 
which  consistently  fostered  such  genius,  in  two  or  more  samples,  were 
coping  skill,  attitude  toward  self,  and  attitude  toward  life.  Here 
again,  there  appeared  to  be  an  interactive  cycle  of  effects  between 


attitudes  and  coping  effectiveness.  This  cycle  was  chiefly  portrayed  by 
the  interaction  findings  Involving  these  variables.   The  effects  of 
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coping  and  self-esteatn  on  attitude  change,  however,  were  more  powerful 
when  the  Initial  achievement  was  high. 

Finally,  these  results  portray  the  complexity  of  the  relationships 
among  the  Interactive  student  variables  Involved  in  learning.  Teachers 
need  to  be  aware  of  the  varying  skills,  needs,  and  attitudes  qf  their 
students  in  order  to  be  effective.   There  are^jfto  simple  answer^  or 
cookbook  formulas  for  effective  learning,  for  alV  students.  Studeni 
characteristics  interact  with  each  other  In  several  ways  to  affect 
.learning.   One  of  the  teacher's  major  responsibilities  Is  to  assess 
Individual  students'  needs,  skills,  and  attitudes,  and  to  provide  as 
much  appropriate,  tailored  Instruction  as  Is  feasible.,  to  help  each 
student  in  the  particular  ways  he  or  she  needs  most. 
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cHAPTiR  nn 

FINDINGS  FROM  THE  STUDY 

Thi  first  way  of  "presenting  th«  findings  is  to  take  up  the 
propositions  which  were  stated  at  the  outset  and  see  how  the  data  bear 
on  each  of  those  propositions.   This  approach  does  not  take  all  of  the 
findings  into  account.   Many  of  the  specific,  substantive  relationships 
which  have  been  found  need  further  discussion.   This  suimiary,  by 
proposition,  provides  one  kind  of  overview  of  the  entire  set  of 
phenomenon  whose  relationships  have  been  investigated. 

•  What  the  Findings  Say  About ^Each  Proposition 

1.     Student  entry  levels  of  achievement,  attitude,  self-esteem  and 
coping  skill  will  be  positively  intercorrelated. 

r. 

w     Table  P-1  demonstrates  that  this  proposition  was  confirmed  In  all 
of  the  three  samples.   The  several  student  characteristics  which  were 
self-reported  were,  understandably,  correlated  to  a  substantial  degree. 
Self-esteem  was  substantially  related,  not  only  to  attitudes' toward 
school  and  life,  but  to  self-displayed  coping  skill,  to  objective 
achievement,  and  to  peer-rated  academic  coping  skill.    Peer-rated  coping 
skill,  being  more  reliable  and  probably  more  valid  than  a  single 
self-appraisal,  showed  the  strongest  correlation  in  all  samples  with 
measured  achievement.,   Even  self-rated  academic  coping  skill  showed  a 
modest  but  significant  correlation  with  objective  achievement, 
particularly  in  Austin  1  and  Kentucky. 
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Thert  was  nothing  approaching  a  single,  unitary  cluster  of 
extremely  high  correlations,  even  among  the  self -report  measures,  to 
suggest  e  simple  halo  effect. 

The  evidence  in  Table  P-1,  and  in  2A  and  2B  as  well,  tends  to 
confirm  the  proposition  that  these  characteristics  have  some  degree  of 
genuine  independence  of  one  another,  but  that  they  also  have  significant 
effects  on  one  anot^r. 

2.     Student  entry  level  on  each  of  these  characteristics  will 
positively  influence  change  (regressed  gain)  on  each  student 

ft 

outcome. 

Tables  P-2A  and  P-2B  confirm  this  proposition  in  ell  three  samples. 
Table  P-2B  shows  the  precise  relationship  of  specific  predictors  to  gain 
on  each  outcome  measure. 

For  example,  change  over  the  year  in  achievement  test  score  in 
Austin  I  was  effected  by  initial  levels  of  general  attitude  toward  life, 
general  coping  skill  (self-described),  and  by  academic  coping  skill  as 
described  by  classmates.    In  the  between-class  analysis,  the 
relationship  was  curvilinear  between  initial  coping  skill  and  later 
achievement  gain.   There  was  also  a  curvilinear  relationship  between 
initial,  peer-rated  coping  skill  and  achievement  gain  which  varied- 
according  to  the  classes'  Initial  level  of  achievement.  General 
attitude  had  a  linear,  positive  effect  on  achievement  gain  but  this  too 
was  qualified  by  the  initial  achievement  level  of  the  class.  .No  such 
effects  of  any  other  characteristics  on  ^chieven^nt  gain  were  found  in 
the  between-class  analysis  of  the  Austin  II  sample,  however; -and  no  . 
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analysis  was  feasible  in  Kentucky  because  of  the  grade  difference  in  the 
tests. 

In  the  within-class  analysis,  achievement  gains  were  significantly 
affected  by  peer- rated  coping  skill  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  In 
both  Austin  samples.    In  Austin  I,  Initial,  self-described  general 
coping  skill  had  a  linear  effect  on  achievement  gain  which  varied 
according  to  the  student's  entering  Achievement  level.   Self-esteem  had 
a  similar  effect  on  achievement  gain,  in  the  same  pattern.  In 
Austin  II,  achievement  gain  was  also  affected  by  initial  attitude  toward 
school.   In  Kentucky,  achievement  was  significantly  affected  by  initial 
level  of  peer-rated  coping,  by  self-esteem,  by  self-rated  academic 
coping  skill,  and  by  general  coping  skill  (with  a  quadratic  component  In 
the  last  case).   One, effect  tha4  seems  generalized  across  all  samples  Is 
the  effect  of  initial  level  of  peer-rated  academic  coping  skill  on 
subsequent  gain  in  achievement  over  the  school  year.   This  appeared  in 
the  within-class  analysis  in  all  three  samples,  and  in  one  of  the  two 
Austin  samples  in  the  between-class  analysis.   This  is  not  a  surprising 
finding.    It  simply  confirms  what  many  previous  studies  haVe  found,  that 
peer  judgments  are  a  reliable  estimate  of  actual  student  behavior. 
These  findings  Indicate  that  they  are  significantly  valid,  as  well,  in 
forecasting  subsequent  achievement  gains. 

Even  the  self-description  of  general  coping  skills,  by  the  sentence 
completion  instrument,  showed  this  kind  of  inferential  validity  by  the 
effects  it  demonstrated  in  both  between-  and  within-class  analysis  in 
Austin  I,  and  in  the  within-class  analysis  in  Kentucky.    However,  this 
effect  did  not  appear  In  the  Austin  11  sample,  which  probably 
demonstrates  that  the  validity  of  this  ve^y^ljmited  kind  of  self-report 
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instrument  is  mrt  susceptible  to  situational  variation  than  are  pooled 
ratings  by  classmates.  A  similar  reading  of  Table  P-2B  can  be  made  for 
each  of  the  other  criteria.  For  example,  gain  in  self-esteem  over  the 
year  was  positively  affected  by  the*  initial  level  of  achievement  in  all 
three  samples,  in  the  within-class  analysis.  This  same  positive  effect 
was  found  in  the  between-class  analysis  in  Austin  II,  though  not  in 
Austin  I. 

To  sum  up,  there  was  a  substantial  frequency  of  significant  effects 
which  tend  to  confirm  the  general  idea  in  Proposition  2.    It  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  proposition  is  not- confirmed  in  a  good  many  other 
specific  instances,  whether  due  to  imperfections  of  measurement  or  due 
to  the  overriding  effect  of  situational  circumstances  from  sample  to 
, sample  which  do  not  always  lend  to  a  simple  connection  between  the 
predictor  variable  and  the  outcome. 

2a.   Many  of  the  relationships  between  student  entry 

characteristics  and  student  outcon^s  will  be  curvilinear. 

Tables  P2A  and  P2B  demonstrate  that  curvilinear  effects  did, 
indeed,  appear  with  more  than  chance  frequency.   The  relationship 
between  entry  level  on  one  characteristic  and  regressed  gain  on  another 
took  effect  only  above  »  certain  threstjold  level  on  one  or  the  other 
variables.    Another  way  to  look  at  the  same  data  is  to  see  that  the 
relationship  held  true  for  some  students  but  not  for  all.  Detailed 
examples  of  relationships  like  this  are  spelled  out  in  the  text  and 
tables  in  Chapter  VII. 

3.     Student  entry  level  on  each  characteristic  will  positively 
affect  school  attendance. 
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In  the  two  samples  in  Austin  where  attendance  figures  were 
attainable,  this  proposition  was  partially  confirmed.   Achievement  level 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  slQniflcantly  predicted  attendance  during 
the  year,  and  so  did  self-esteem,  in  both  samples.    In  Austin  n» 
peer-rated  coping  skill  was  an  additional  predictor  of  attendance. 

3A.    A  frequency  of  attendance  will  have  a  positive  effect  on 
student  outcomes. 

Table  P-3A  shows  that  in  the  two  Austin  samples  where  this 
proposition  could  be  tested  It  was  confirmed  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Specif ically 8  attendance  show-ed  the  expected  positive  relationship  to 
gain  in  achievement  and  change  in  self-esteems  in  both  samples.  In 
Austin  lit  the  one  place  where  peer-rated  coping  skill  was  assessed  at 
the  end  of  the  year  as  well  as  the  beginnings  change  on  this  fneasure 
also  showed  a  positive  effect  of  attendance.    Coping  on  the  other 
outcome  measures  either  were  not  analyzed  (due  to  an  oversight)  or 
showed  no  attendance  effect. 

4.     Student  entry  levels  will  positively  affect  tlme-on-task 
behavior  in  class. 

]able  P-4  shows  that  time-on-task  behavior  m%  significantly 
predicted  by  initial  Isvel  of  general  coping  skill  in  all  three  samples. 
In  two  of  the  three  samples  it  was  positively  predicted  by  general 
attitude  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.    In  two  other  samples  it  was 
significantly  effected  by  Initial  attitude  towards  school.  Overall, 
there  was  substantial  evidence  in  support  of  the  proposition.    It  is 
equally  important,  however,  to  note  the  variation  from  sample  to  sample 
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in  the  nature  of  the  variables  that  predicted  time-on-task  behavior  and 
in  the  strength  of  their  predictive  power. 

S.     Student  entry  levels  will  positively  affect  classroom  \ 

6 

behavior,  « 
Hhen  the  nieasure  of  classroom  behavior  was  the  observers'  rating  of 
pupil  conduct  (COR-PUPIL),  the  proposition  was  not  confirmed  in  Austin  I 
or  Kentucky,  although  it  was  substantially  confirmed  in  the  Austin  II 
sample.    The  one  factor  that  showed  a  significant  relationship  to  pupil 
behavior,  in  the  two  samples  where  it  could  be  tested,  was  the  effect  of 
initial  level  of  achievement  of  the  class  on  the  subsequent 
work-oriented  behavior  of  the  class.    Classes  with  higher  mean 
achievement  scores  at  the  outset  tended  quite  strongly  to  spend  more  of 
their  tints  on  tesk»  with  a  cooperative, "billing  attitude  than  did  the 
classes  with  lower  levels  of  entering  achievement  (Table  P-5A).  ^ 

When  the  criterion  was  teacher  ratings  of  individual  student  coping 
behavior  there  was  more  systematic  support  for  the  proposition.    In  all 
three  samples,  students  with  relatively  high  self-esteem  showed  better 
academic  coping  behavior  over  the  year  than  those  with  lower 
self-esteem,  relative  to  the  class  mean.    Attitude  toward  school  showed 
the  same  relationship  to  academic  coping  skill  and  it  also  showed  a 
significant  relationship  to  subsequent  social -emotional  coping  in 
Austin  I  and  Kentucky,  although  not  in  Austin  II.    Entering  achievement 
level  had  the  strongest  power  of  all  to  predict  subsequent  academic 
coping  behavior,  in  a  positive  direction,  in  all  three  samples.  General 
coping  skill  predicted  teacher  ratings  of  academic  coping  and  social 
coping  in  the  Austin  I  sample  but  not  In  the  other  two  samples.  General 
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attitude  showed  no  relationship  to  individual  classroom  coping  behavior 
in  any  sample  (Table  P-5B).  „ 

6.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  correlate  positively  with 
desirable  personal  traits. 

As  Table  P-6  illustrates,  there  was  very  little  support  for  this 
proposition  In  the  findings.    In  Austin  I,  older  teachers  were  less 
anxious,  as  ant'icipated,  and  they  described  themselves  as  more 
efficient,  at  a  near-significant  level.   However,  more  experienced 
teachers  gave  themselves  lower  scores  on  efficiency.  Social 
introversion  did  correlate  negatively  with  experience.   Otherwise,  there 
were  none  of  the  expected  correlations.    In  Austin  II,  experienced 
teachers  were  less  anxious  and  more  efficient,  by  their  own  account,  to 
a  near-significant  level.   No  other  meaningful  relationships  were  found. 
In  Kentucky,  the  only  significant  correlation  was  a  negative  one  between 
self-rated  attractiveness  and  teacher  age.   All  in  all,  there  was  not 
enough  replication  to  support  the  hypothesized  relationship. 

7.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  teaching 
behavior. 

There  was  a  meaningful  number  of  significant  correlations  in  the 
Austin  I  and  Kentucky  samples,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  from  what 
was  expected.    Older  teachers  were  rated  lower  on  kindly-understanding 
behavior  in  both  samples.    In  Kentucky,  moreover,  older  teachers  were 
rated  substantially  less  well  organized  and  less  stimulating.    Length  of 
professional  experience  showed  no  significant  relationship  to  teaching 
behavior,  except  for  one  negative  correlation  with  kindly-understanding 
behavior  in  Austin  I  (Table  P-7). 
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8.  Ttacher  agt  and  txperience  will  positively  affect  class 
behavior. 

Except  for  a  fairly  strong  negative  correlation  between  teacher  age 
and  the  orderliness  of  pupil  behavior,  there  were  none  of 

the 

anticipated  positive  relationships  between  teacher  age  or  experience  and 
cUss  behavior  (Table  P-8). 

9.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  student 
attendance. 

There  were  no  significant  positive  relationships  to  support  this 
proposition,  as  Table  P-9  demonstrates  although  there  were  also  no 
negative  effects. 

10.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  student 
time-on-task  behavior. 

There  were  no  significant  effects  in  any  of  the  three  samples  to 
support  this  proposition. 

f 

11.  Teacher  age  and  experience  will  positively  affect  student 
outcomes. 

Only  two  of  the  18  tests  of  this  proposition  in  the  throe  samples 
showed  any  significant  effect  of  teacher  experience  on  student  outcomes 
and  one  of  those  was  in  a  contrary  oirection.   Table  P-U  shows  that  the 
data  did  not  support  this  proposition  in  any  siimple. 

12.  Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  teaching 
behavior. 

.  8(^6 
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In  Austin  I,  thsrt  was  a  fairly  substantial  set  of  relationships 
between  stlf -described  teacher  characteristics  and  teacher  behavior. 
About  half  of  these  relationships  were  curvilinear.   A  positive  attitude 
was  related  to  kindly-understanding  teaching,  and  partlculer^ly  to 
stimulating-inventive  teaching.    In  the  latter  case,  average  "to  above 
average  scores  on  attitude  were  more  closely  related  to  stimulating 
teaching  than  were  extremely  high  attitude  scores.   The  scale  that 
ranges  from  pleasant  to  abrasive  behavior  showed  the  strongest  effect  on 
teaching  behavior,  in  a  curvilinear  fashion.   Hoderatt  scores  on  this 
scale  marked  the  kindly  and  systematic  teachers  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  did  extremely  high  or  low  scores.    Self -rated  attractiveness  proved 
negatively  related  to  all  three  kinds  of  desirable  teaching  behavior 
particularly  stimulating-inventiveness  (Table  P-12). 

In  the  Austin  11  and  Kentucky  samples,  there  were 
no  significant  findings  whatever  to  support  this  proposition, 

13.  Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  class  behavior. 
Table  P-13  demonstrates  that  there  were  no  significant 

relationships  at  all  in  Austin  II  or  Kentu^y  and  only  one  in  Austin  I. 
Thus,  the  proposition  was  not  confirmed. 

14.  Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  student 
attendance. 

Teacher  individuality  did  show  a  curvilinear  relationship  to 
student  attendance  In  the  Austin  I  sample,  although  this  is  not  a  large 
enough  proportion  of  the  tests  performed  to  be  meaningful.    In  the 
Austin  II  sample,  self-rated  efficient  teachers  had  lower  .student 
attendance.    In  Kentucky,  no  attendance  data  were  available  so  the 
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proposition  could  not  be  tested.  All  In  all.  this  proposition  was  not 
supported  (Table  P-14). 

» 

15.    Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  student 
time-on-task  behavior. 

In  Austin  I,  teachers  who  described  themselves  as  relatively  more 
abrasive,  had  classes  with  higher  time-on-task  scores.    In  Austin  11, 
teachers  who  described  themselves  as  efficient  and  moderately 
introverted  also  had  higher  time-on-task.    In  Kentucky,  however,  the 
only  signifiwjnt  effect  was  contrary  to  the  prediction:    teachers  with  i 
positive  attitude  had  lower  tiir^-on-task  classes.   As  In  Austin  I,* 
teachers  who  were  somewhat  rs»re  abrasive  than  average  had  greater 
time-on-task.   Overall,  the  proposition  not  only  was  not  supported  in  ar 
affirmative  sense  but  it  was  directly  contradicted  by  some  of  the 
findings.    In  any  case,  there  were  not  enough  Significant  relationships 
to  provide  firm  evidence  for  the  proposition,  either  way  (Table  P-15). 

16.   Positive  teacher  traits  will  positively  affect  student 
outcomes. 

In  the  one  sample  where  this  analysis  was  carried  out,  Austin  I. 
there  was  a  meaningful  proportion  of  significant  findings.    Not  all  of 
therj  were  in  the  expected  direction,  however.    Positive  teacher  attitude 
showed  a  positive  effect  on  class  gains  in  self-esteem.  In  attitude 
toward  school,  and  in  general  attitude.   Teacher  efficiency  also  showed 
a  positive  effect  on  self-esteem  gain  and  general  attitude  gain. 
Teacher  introversion  showed  a  positive  effect  on  achievement  gain,  and 
also  on  self-esteem  in  a  curvilinear  fashion.    Self-rated  attractiveness 
showed  a  negative  relationship  t6  class  achievement  gain,  and  a 
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curvilinear  relationship  to  general  coping  that  favored  teachers  who^did 
not  give  themselves  extremely  high  scores  for  attractiveness.   So  far  as 
the  available  evidence  goes,  the  proposition  is  partially  supported  by 
the  evidence  but  partially  contradicted,  as  well  (Table  P-16). 

All  in  all,  self  descriptions  such  as  those  obtained  with  the 
Adjective  Self  Descriptions  instrument  have  shown  few  of  the 
relationships  which  they  logically  should  have  if  such  descriptions  were 
valid  portraits  of  the  teachers.    Unquestionably,  the  relative 
transparency  of  the  instrurosni  renders  it  susceptible  enough  to  social 
desirability  effects  to  impair  Its  validity,  particularly  for  highly 
Intelligent,  self-critical  and  socially  conscious  people  such  as 
teachers,  tend  to  be. 

17.    Individual  teaching  behavior  will  show  stability  across  time 
and  subjects. 

Tables  17°A,  8,  and  C  all  kupply  strong  confirmation  for  this 
proposition.   When  a  set  of  33  teachers  i^ere  rated  in  two  successive 
years  by  two  independent  teams  of  observers,  the  correlation  on  the 
kindly-understanding  factor  was  .77;  on  systematic-organized,  it  was 
.78i  and  on  the  stlfmilating-lnventive  factor  It  was  .53.    The  same 
teachers,  rated  by  two  different  classes  of  students  In  different 
subject  matter  classes,  in  two  successive  years,  had  a  SET  correlation 
of  .68. 

Table  P-17B  demonstrates  that  aduH  observers  agreed  with  student 
evaluations  to  a  very  substantial  degree,  also.  In  all  three  samples. 

Table  P-17C  demonstratis  that  there  was  extremely  high  agreement 
among  two  to  four  raters,  who  observed  and  rated  the  teachers  on  two 
different  occasions,  separated  by  several  weeks.    The  coefficients, 
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ranging  from  .91  to  .S9»  indiCite  that  the  teachtrs  tended  to  behave  In 
a  very  consistent  fashion  from  one  class  tn  another.   Taken  together 
with  the  evidtfice  of  consistency  across  a  two-year  span,  this  seems  a 
quite  impressive  demonstration  of  the  continuity  and  stability  of 
individual  behavior,  when  it  is  assessed  at  a  high  enough  level  of 
generality  to  rile  above  the  moment-to-moment  or  day-to-day  variations 
in  specific,  "phenotypic"  representations  of  the  more  generalized, 
"genotypic"  attitudes  and  behavior  patterns  represented  by  Ryan's 
•  factors.  ' 

18.  Positive  teaching  behavior  win  positively  affect  class 
behavior. 

In  all  three  samp'-es,  this  proposition  was  strongly  confirmed. 
Allowance  rmist  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  rating  of  pupils'  classroom 
behavior  was  made  by  the  same  adult  observers  who  rated  the  teachers,  on 
the  same  occasions.   Some  degree  of  halo  effect  probably  should  be 
assumed.   Nonetheless,  the  very  high  degree  of  agreement  across 
Independent  observers  does  suggest  that  this  strong  relationship  Is  not 
simply  an  artifact  of  the  rating  process.    It  reproduces  the  strong 
correlations  which  Ryan  found  In  his  earlier  work  (Table  P-18). 

19.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student 
attendance. 

Except  for  a  positive  effect  of  systematic-organized  teaching  on 
class  attendance  in  Austin  I,  there  was  no  other  evidence  to  support 
this  proposition.   Judging  by  all  of  the  evidence  and  student  attendance 
in  this  study,  attendance  1s  mainly  determined  by  factors  outside  the 
control  or  Influence  of  the  teacher  (Table  p-19). 
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20.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student 
time-on-task  behavior. 

Table  P-20  shows  that  the  proposition  was  conflrrr^d  for  all  three 
factors  of  teaching  behavior  in  the  Austin  II  samples  for 
systematic-organized  behavior  In  the  Austin  I  sample;  but  in  no  case  in 
Kentucky.    In  some  times  and  places  this  relationship  ms  definite. and 
strong;  In  others  It  was  not  observed. 

21.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  student 
evaluations  of  the  teacher. 

This  proposition  was  quite  solidly  conflm^d  In  all  samples,  and 
with  two  measures  of  student  evaluation.   The  relationship  of  observed 
teacher  behavior  to  student  evaluations  was  particularly  strong  In 
Kentucky.    In  every  sample,  kindly-understanding  teaching  had  the 
relatively  strongest  Impact  on  student  evaluation  (Table  P-21). 

The  How-Thls-Class-Makes-Me-Feel  Instrun^nt,  used  only  in 

« 

Austin  II,  showed  the  most  positive  effects  from  stlrmilating-inventive 
teaching,  followed  by  systematic-organized  and  kindly-understanding 
behavior.   The  multiple  correlation  of  HOWCL  with  the  three  teacher 
factors  was  .52,  accounting  for  a  substantial  Z7%  of  the  variance. 

22.  Students*  time-on-task  behavior  j^i 11  correlate  positively  with 
students'  Individual  coping  behavior. 

Table  P-22  demonstrates  support  for  the  proposition  In  all  three 
samples  with  regard  to  academic  coping  skill,  and  in  two  of  the  three 
samples  for  social-emotional  coping  skill.   The  size  of  the 
relationships  was  modest.    Differences  in  observed  time-on-task,  it 


might  be  said,  formd  only  ont  tlement  In  the  teachers*  judgment  of 
Individual  students'  coping  skills. 

23.   Students*  time-on- task  behavior  will  positively  affect  student 
outcomes . 

Contrary  to  expectation*  time-on-task  behavior  did  not  show  a 
significant  relationship  to  gain  on  the  various  outcon^s  In  the  Austin  I 
sample,  when  class  mean  scores  were  the  unit  of  analysis.   There  was  a 
substantial  number  of  relationships  In  the  other  two  samples  In  this 
kind  of  analysis,  however,  and  In  all  three  samples  when  the 
within-class  analysis  was  used.   This  is  probably  because  the 
within-class  differences  greatly  exceeded  the  b@tween-=class  differences. 
Table  P-23  shows  the  specific  outcomes  that  were  related  to  student 
attention  to  tasks.    In  all  three  samples,  at  least  one  of  the  two 
analyses  showed  an  effect  of  tin^-on-task  behavior  on  achievement  gain, 
on  attitude  towards  school,  and  on  change  in  general  attitude. 
Self-rated  coping  skills  of  a  general  kind  also  showed  this  effect.  In 
the  Austin  II  sample,  where  it  was  possible  to  assess  a  change  In 
peer-rated  academic  coping  skill  there  was  a  substantial  effect  of 
time-on-task  behavior  on  coping  skill  gain,  in  both  the  between-class 
and  within-class   analyses.   Overall,  there  was  substantial  evidence  to 
support  the  proposition. 

24,    Individual  classroom  coping  behavior  will  positively  affect 
student  outcomes. 

Tables  P-24A  and  B  demonstrate  that  the  teacher  ratings  of 
individual  coping  skills,  both  academic  and  social -emotional ,  showed 
substantial  relationships  to  regressed  gain  on  all  of  the  cognitive  and 
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effectlvt  outcomes.   The  proposition  was  definitely  conf  1  nnecl ,  in  a 
generalized  way. 

25.  Positive  class  behavior  will  positively  affect  class  outcomes- 
Table  P-25  demonstrates  that  the  proposition  was  conflm^d  for  four 

of  the  outcomes  In  the  Austin  I  sample.   No  significant  effects  were 
found,  however.  In  the  Austin  11  sample,  the  other  one  which  was 
analyzed.   Differences  between  the  two  sets  of  students  in  successive 
years  apparently  were  great  enough  so  that  factors  which  were  not 
measured  in  this  study  made  a  substantial  difference  in  the  degree  to 

I 

which  observed  pupil  behavior  related  to  class  outcomes. 

26.  Positive  teaching  behavior  will  positively  affect  class 
outcomes . 

This  proposition  could  only  be  tested  by  a  between-class  analysis. 
It  was  significantly  supported  in  all  three  samples,  particularly  in  the 
Austin  I  sample.    Except  in  Kentucky,  where  classes  could  not  be 
compared  on  achievement  measures,  class  achievement  gains  were 
positively  affected  by  teacher  kindly-understanding  behavior.  In 
addition,  in  Austin  I  achievement  gain  was  positively  affected  by 
stimulating-inventive  teaching  behavior,  end  in  Austin  II  it  was 
positively  affected  by  systematic-organized  teaching.    Table  P-26  shows 
all  of  the  significant  relationships  which  were  found. 

27.  Positive  student  evaluations  of  the  teacher  will  positively 
affect  student  outcomes.  ' 

Table  P-27  shows  that  the  final  evaluation  of  the  teacher  by  the 
class  had  a  substantial  relationship  to  student  regressed  gains  in  all 
samples,  for  most  but  not  all  kinds  of  outcomes.   As  would  logicelly  be 


expected,  attltudt  t(mr6  school  was  fnost  clostly  relattd  to  the 
evaluation  of  the  teacher.   General  attitude  was  also  universally 
related  to  evaluation  of  teacher  in  these  samples,  as  was  change  In 
general  coping  skill.   Sain, In  self-esteem  was  substantially  related  to 
student  evaluation  of  teacher  In  Austin  II  and  Kentucky. 

In  the  one  place  where  it  was  administtred,  in  Austin  II,  the 
How-'Thls-Class-Makes-Me-Feel  InstruR^nt  showed  a  substantial 
relationship  to  change  on  all  student  outcome  variables.   All  in  all, 
the  proposition  was  supported  to  a  substantial  degree. 

28.  The  interaction  of  teacher  characteristics  with  student 
characteristics  will  have  a  significant  ieffect  on  student 
outcomes. 

Table  P-28  shows  that  there  was  a  significant  amount  of  supportive 
evidence  in  each  sample,  in  either  the  within-class  analysis,  the 
between-class  analysis,  or  both.   The  incidence  and  the  strength  of  the 
relationships  was  sufficient  to  indicate  that  different  kinds  of 
students  often  did  react  differently  to  a  particular  kind  of  teaching, 
and  that  a  particular  kind  of  student  reacted  differently  to  different 
degrees  of  kindly,  organized,  or  Inventive  teaching.   Table  P-28  shows 
the  particular  relationships  that  were  discovered. 

29.  Higher  student  socio-economic  status  will  positively  affect 
student  entry  levels. 

Table  P-29  detiwnstrates  that  this  proposition  was  substantiated  to 
a  significant  degree  for  all  characteristics  except  attitude  towards 
school.  In  the  Austin  I  sample,  and  almost  as  widely  supported  in  the 
Austin  II  analyses.    The  entries  in  Table  P«29  show  that  students  who 
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did  not  supply  adequate  Information  to  classify  their  SES  level  were 
similar  in  all  respects  to  low  status  children,  as  might  be  expected. 
In  the  general  analysis  of  the  Austin  I  sample  the  effects  of  ethnicity 
were  parti aled  from  those  of  socio-economic  status.   The  results  show 
that  status  had  sIgnlficAni  effects  in  the  predicted  direction  no  matter 
what  the  ethnicity  of  the  students.   The  expected  difference  in 
achievement  level  according  to  SES  was  not  found  In  the  Kentucky  sample, 
although  the  expected  differences  In  self-esteem  and  coping  skill  were 
found.   Thus,  while  there  were  at  least  swne  significant  SES  differences 
in  student  entry  characteristics  everywhere,  particularly  In  self-esteem 
and  peer-rated  coping  skill,  it  is  evident  that  such  differences  cannot 
be  assumed  to  be  universal  at  all  times,  in  all  places.   Each  new  class 
of  students  needs  to  be  studied,  it  appears,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  customary  SES  differences  actually  occur  in  that  class. 

30.  Higher  student  socio-economic  status  will  positively  affect 
individual  coping  behavior. 

Table  P-30  demonstrates  that  the  expected  differences  did  occur  in 
both  Austin  samples  but  not  in  the  Kentucky  sample. 

31.  Higher  student  socio-economic  status  will  positively  affect 
student  tinre-on-task  behavior. 

Table  P-31  demonstrates .that  the  proposition  was  true  In  the 
Austin  I  sample  but  not  in  the  Austin  II  and  Kentucky  samples. 

32.  Higher  student  socio-economic  status  will  positively  affect 
student  outcomes. 

The  proposition  was  supported  by  the  evidence  from  the  two  Austin 
samples,  as  Table  P-32  illustrates.   Higher  status  children  did  tend  to 
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show  more  posltivt  gains  on  many  of  the  outcomes.    In  Kentucky^  only  two 
such  social  class  effects  were  manifest.   This  finding  may  follow  from 
the  fact  that  there  were  few  significant  social  class  differences  In 
^  Kentucky,  to  begin  with,  in  the  characteristics  on  which  gain  was..' 
assessed.   The  proposition  that  socio-economic  has  a  relationship  to 
student  gains  proves  to  apply  in  some  but  not  all  respects,  and*  it 
varies  greatly  from  one  community  to  another, 

33.  The  effects  of  teaching  behavior  on  student  outcomes  will  vary 
with  student  socio-economic  status. 

There  were  just  barely  enough  significant  findings  in  support  of 
this  proposition  to  be  meaningful  in  the  Austin  I  sample  and  in  the 
Austin  II  beween-class  analysis.   There  were  nd  findings  of  this  kIndNn 
the  Kentucky  sample.  In  either  analysis.   The  specific  places  where 
teacher  behavior  did  vary  according  to  student  SES  are  listed  in 
Table  P-33  and  they  are  described  in  Chapter  V.   The  effects  of  this 
kind  were  so  scanty,  however,  that  the  most  valid  statement  about  this 
proposition  would  seem  to  be  that  there  was  very  little  important 
difference  in  the  way  teaching  behavior  effected  students  which  was 
linked  to  their  socio-economic  status,  for  n^st  students  in  most  places. 
Although  it  is  an  Indirect  inference,  this  pattern  of  findings  suggest 

9 

that  there  was^little  subjective  bias  among  these  teachers  in  their 
behavior  toward  children  of  different  socio-economic  levels. 

34.  Student  ethnic  groups  will  be  randomly  assigned  to  teachers. 
This  Issue  arose  only  in  the  Austin  samples.   Table  P-34 

demonstrates  that  when  the  teachers  were  assigned  to  the  three  clusters 
defined  in  Chapter  VI  as  "high,  average,  or  low  effectiveness,"  there 
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was  not  a  random  sorting  of  students  into  their  classes  by  ethnicity  and 
entering  achievenient  level.   Hore  often  than  chances  high  achieving 
students  tended  to  be  assigned  to  teachers  in  the  "high  effectiveness" 
cluster,  in  both  Austin  samples.    Fewer  than  expected  Anglo  studen.ts 
were  assigned  to  teachers  In  the  low  cluster.    Black  students  tended  to 
be  assigned  more  often  than  chance  to  average  teachers  and 9  In 
Austin  Ilg  considerably  less  likely  to  be  assigned  to  teachers  in  the 
high  effectiveness  group.    Chlcano  students  were  less  likely  than  chance 
to  be  assigned  to  high  teachersj  most  often  to  average  teachers. 

Since  ethnicity  was  appreciably  correlated  with  entering 
achievement  in  both  samples,  and  since  the  results  discussed  in  Chapters 
V  and  VI  indicate  that  "low"  teachers  were  actually  more  helpful  to 
low-achieving  students  in  numerous  instances,  this  non-random  assignment 
of  students  within  the  teacher  teams  does  not  seem  to  have  been  simply 
the  product  of  prejudicial  ethnic  bias  on  the  teachers'  part.    It  seems 
to  have  followed  the  rationale  the  teachers  explicitly  used  in  grouping 
students  by  achievement  levels,  for  optimal  Instructional  effect;  in  a 
number  of  instances,  such  non-'random  grouping  did  prove  to  have 
beneficial  effects  for  minority  students  who  were  low-achievers. 

35.    Student  ethnicity  will  affect  entry  levels. 

Table  P-35  demonstrates  that  this  proposition  was  quite  strongly 
supported  by  the  evidence  in  both  Austin  samples.    Achievement,  in 
particular,  showed  this  effect.    Anglo  students  scored  higher,  on  the 
average,  than  Mexican-American  students,  and  both  scored  higher  than 
Black  students,  on  the  avev^age.    In  the  general  analysis  of  the  data, 
pooling  students  across  classes,  when  socio-economic  status  was 
controlled,  a  large  part  of  the  ethnic  difference  still  appeared. 
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Peer-rated  academic  coping  skill,  showed  the  same  pattern  of  ethnic 
differences  as  achievement.    In  the  Austin  II  sample  there  was  an 
interesting  interaction  between  ethnicity  and  SES      these  affected 
peer-rated  coping  skill.    In  the  Anglo  group,  peer-rated  coping  skill 
went  up  as  student  status  rose.    In  the  Mexican-Americcn  group,  this 
kind  of  correlation  of  coping  skill  with  status  appeared  only  in  the 
range  from  middle  to  high  SES.    Differences  between  low  and  middle  SES 
had  no  effect  on  the  peer-ratings.    In  the  Black  group  the  relationship 
was  curvilinear.   Middle  status  Black  children  had  the  highest 
peer-rating  for  coping  skill  while  both  low  and  high  status  Black 
children  had  lower  peer-ratings. 

While  the  expected  ethnic  differences  were  quite  marked  In  the  case 
of  achievement  and  peer-rated  coping  skill,  it  is  equally  important  to 
observe  that  there  were  no  significant  ethnic  differences  on  any  of  the 
attitudinal  measures,  such  as  attitude  toward  school  or  general  outlook 
on  life.    Neither  were  there  any  ethnic  differences  In  self-described 
coping  skill,  on  either  the  behavior  rating  instrument  or  the  sentence 
completion.    Perhaps  equally  Important,  there  were  no  ethnic  differences 
in  the  Student  Evaluation  of  Teaching.    While  students  In  minorty  groups 
were  less  effective  in  their  academic  achievement,  both  objectively 
measured  and  in  the  perception  of  their  classmates,  they  did  not  suffer 
in  their  own  self-respect  or  in  their  attitude  towards  school  or  life. 
They  had  no  subjective  expectation  of  performing  less  adequately  than 
the  majority  Anglo  students,  it  would  seem. 

36.    Student  ethnicity  will  affect  individual  coping  behavior. 
Table  P-36  demonstrates  that  in  both  Austin  samples  where  this 
proposition  could  be  tested,  it  was  substantially  confirmed.    While  it 
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could  be  argued  that  such  ethnic  differences  In  teacher  ratings  could  be 
the  product  of  subjective  bias  on  the  teachers'  part,  the  fact  that 
these  differences  parallel  the  differences  demonstrated  in  the 
achievement  tests  and  peer-rating  measures  suggests  that  the  teachers 
were  probably  realistic,  rather  than  biased,  in  their  descriptions  of 
the  individual  children,  regardless  of  their  ethnicity. 

37.  Student  ethnicity  will  affect  student  time-on-task  behavior. 
The  conclusion  tentatively  drawn  about  proposition  36  seems  to  be 

modestly  confinned  by  the  findings  shown  In  Table  P-37.   The  adult 
observers  found  that  the  Anglo  children  tended  to  spend  more 
time-on-task  than  the  Chicano  or  Black  children  in  the  Austin  I  sample. 
In  Austin  11,  there  was  an  ethnic  difference  which  varied  according  to 
whether  boys  or  girls  were  being  observed. 

38.  Student  ethnicity  will  affect  student  outcon^s. 

Only  a  within-class  analysis  was  appropriate  for  this  issue.  In 
both  Austin  sampled  the  proposition  was  confinned  for  achievements 
general  coping  skilr,  and  In  Austin  II,  for  peer  and  self-rated  academic 
coping  skill,  as  well.   The  differences  were  all  in  the  same  direction, 
with  one  exception.    In  Austin  I,  Hexi can-Americans  had  even  more 
positive  gains  in  attitude  than  Anglo  or  Black  students.  Otherwise, 
Anglo  students  showed  greater  gains  than  Mexican-American  or  Black 
students,  with  Black  students  almost  always  showing  the  least 
improvement.   Thus,  even  on  characteristics  where  the  students  in  the 
different  ethnic  groups  did  not  differ  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
there  were  significant  differences  at  the  end  of  the  year.    It  is 
important,  however,  to  note  the  small  size  of  these  differences.  They 
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indicate  a  need  for  further  effort  to  equalize  outcomes;  but  the 
increment  In  the  thnic  discrepancy  over  the  sixth  grade  was  relatively 
small . 

39.  Student  ethnicity  will  interact  with  teacher  behavior  in 
affecting  outcomes. 

The  proposition  did  find  support  in  the  data  on  three  outcomes  in 
the  Austin  I  sample;  but  there  was  no  support  for  it  in  the  Austin  II 
data.    Considering  the  small  size  of  the  effects  in  Austin  I  and  the 
absence  of  effects  in  Austin  II,  it  appears  that  teacher  behavior  did 
not  have  any  dramatically  different  effects  on  student  outcomes  for 
students  in  the  different  ethnic  groups. 

40.  There  will  be  significant  sex  differences  in  student 
characteristics  at  entry. 

There  were  substantial  sex  differences  in  all  three  samples,  all 
favoring  girls,  in  the  within-class  analysis.    (Between-class  analysis 
W9S  not  appropriate.)    In  all  samples,  girls  had  higher  attitude  and 
coping  scores.    In  Austin  I,  in  addition,  the  girls  had  slightly  higher 
achievement  scores.    There  was  no  sex  difference  in  achievement  in  the 
other  tow  samples  (see  Table  P-40), 

41.  There  will  be  significant  sex  differences  In  classroom  coping 
behavior. 

In  all  samples,  girls  were  rated  higher  than  boys,  by  their 
teachers,  both  In  academic  coping  behavior,  and  in  social -emotional 
coping  (see  Table  P-41). 
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42.  There  will  be  significant  sex  differences  in  time-on-task 
behavior. 

In  both  Austin  samples,  girls  showed  a  higher  percentage  of 
time-on-task  behavior.    In  Kentucky,  no  sex  difference  was  observed. 

43.  There  will  be  significant  sex  differences  in  student  gains 
over  the  year. 

This  proposition  was  substantially  supported.    In  both  Austin 
samples,  girls  showed  (greater  gains  in  achievement  tesjt  scores  and  they 
showed  more  positive  change  than  boys  i.e.  attitude  toward  school. 
Table  P-43  shows  the  same  gains  in  school  and  general  attitude*  and  in 
general  coping  skill,  in  Austin  I  and  Kentucky.    In  Austin  II,  girls 
gained  more  than  boys  in  peer-rated  coping  skill. 

Thus,  the  girls  not  only  started  out  ahead  of  the  boys,  in  many 
ways;  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  still  further  ahead. 

Figure  VIII-1  sunvnarizes  the  findings  on  the  forty-three  propositions. 
There  was  confirmation  in  all  samples  for  the  temporarally  sequential 
connectedness  of  student  entry  characteristics  to  their  classroom 
behavior  (Propositions  #1,  3,  4,  5;  22)  and  thence  to  student  outcomes 
(#2,  22,  23,  24  in  all  samples;  25  was  confirmed  in  one  of  two  samples). 
Ethnic  and  SES  differences  In  student  entry  characteristics  were 
confirmed  (#29,  35,  40).    The  modifying  effects  of  student  ethnicity  and 
socio-economic  status  were  confirmed  in  all  samples  for  Propositions  36, 
37  and  41;  in  some  samples  but  not  all,  for  Propositions  30,  31  and  42. 

.  •..     82 1 
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The  assumption  that  ethnic  groups  «<ould  be  randomly  assigned  to 
teachers  (#34)  In  Austin  was  refuteed  by  the  evidence  (see,  also. 
Chapter  VI). 

Ethnic  effects  on  student  gains  were  conflmied  (#38).  Sex 
differences  In  gains  were  contlrmed  (#43).   Status  differences  In 
student  gains  were  contlnned  In  the  two  Austin  samples  but  not  In 
Kentucky. 

The  proposed  connections  of  teachers*  personal  traits  to  their 
classroom  behavior  was  only  partially  conflnnsd  (#12).  Connections 

m 

between  those  traits  and  teacher  age  and  experience  were  not  confirmed 
(#6);  nor  were  the  proposed  connections  between  these  self-descriptions 
and  pupil  behavior  (#13,  14,  15).    It  seems  likely  that  the  ASD 
self-report  instrument  Is  too  subject  to  social  desirability  effects  to 
give  a  very  accurate  measure  of  the  characteristics  It  Is  supposed  to 
assess.   However,  the  anticipated  connection  to  student  gains  was 
confirmed  (#16). 

The  proposed  positive  effects  of  teacher  age  and  experience  were 
either  not  confirmed  (#8,  9,  10),  or  were  actively  refuted  in  some 
samples  (#7). 

The  expected  stability  of  individual  teaching  behavior  across  time 

and  across  classes  was  strongly  confirmed  in  all  samples  (#17). 

■  ■  ■       ■  -  ■  -■      ■  \ 

The  anticipated  effects  of  teacher  behavior  on  pupils'  behavior  was 

confirmed  (#18).   The  effects  on  student  attendance  were  not  confinned 

(#19).   Teacher  effects  on  student  time-on-task  behavior  were  confirmed 

In  Austin  but  not  in  Kentucky  (#20).   The  proposed  effects  of  teacher 

behavior  on  student  gains  were  confirmed  (#26,  27).    These  were  modified 

in  a  relatively  small  but  significant  nunter  of  cases,  by  interaction 
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between  a  kind  of  teaching  behavior  dn6  «5  student  entry  characteristic 
(#28).   Teacher  effects  were  also  slightly  modified  by  pupil  SES  and 
ethnicity,  in  some  but  not  all  samples  (#33,  39 )t 

Overall,  the  major  connections  antictpated  In  the  model  were 
confirmed.   The  strength  of  the  connections  is  unimpressive  In  many 
cases .however,  even  though  they  achieved  unquestionable  statistical 
significance  yet  it  must  be  added  that,  except  for  a  negative  effect  of 
teacher  age,  and  two  or  three  negative  effects  of  self-described  teacher 
traits,  in  the  thousands  of  tests  performed,  none  yielded  significant 
negative  results  which  were  contrary  to  the  predicted  connectiojis.  The 
weight  of  the  evidence  favors  these  propositions  that  were  wholly  or 
partially  confirmed. 

In  view  of  the  undoubtedly  limited  validity  of  the  j 
machine-scorable,  self -report  Instruments,  despite  their  adequate 
reliability;  in  view  of  their  weak  relevance  to  the  interactions  between 
a  given  student  end  a  particular  teacher;  and  in  view  of  the  strong 
susceptibility  of  most  of  the  outcome  measurel  to  Influence  by  peers, 
other  teachers,   and  out-of-school  experiences  during  the  year  in 
view  of  these  limitations,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  true 
relationships  that  lie  behind  this  network  are  genuine,  and  that  they 
are  stronger  than  these  weak,  positive  signals  make  it  appear. 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  technical  report  on  the 
Teaching-Learning  Interaction  study  is  to  place  in  the  ERIC  archives  a 
detailed  description  of  its  design^  instrumentation,  and  empirical 
findings.    Subsequent  publications  will  undertake  to  synthesize  and 
interpret  the  several  kinds  of  findings  that  are  contained  in  this 
report:    the  relizability  &nd  validity  of  the  student  and  teacher 
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measures;  implications  for  student  assessment  In  the  practical  setting 
of  the  school;  implications  for  differential  instructional  practices 
with  different  grouj/s  of  students;  Implications  for  teacher  assessment; 
implications  for  teacher  education;  implications  for  human  learning 
theory;  and  implications  for  future  process-product  research  designs  and 
methods,  such  as  Medley  drew  in  his  1977  review  (Hedley,  1977). 
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PRESAGE 

Teacher 


'fle  llffllrgs  on  thJlSterconnectlona  of  Teacher  and  Student  Charactairlstlcs, 

ClaouiTOou  Behavior,  aim  Studonc  Oiitcomec 

PROCESS 
Teacher 


OUTCOHE 


Demo- 
graphic 


1.  Age 

2.  Experience 

3.  Degree 


COR 


Self -Rated  Personal 
(ASD) 


1.  Attitude 

2.  Behavior(-) 

3.  Efficiency 
U. Introversion 
5. Anxiety 

6. Individualism 
7 . Attractiveness 


I 


34 


Pupil 


Kindly-Understanding 

©Systematic-Organized 
Stimulating- Im^inative 


Student  Evaluation  of  Teacher 
(Post-Test)  Class  Mean 


HOW  This  class  makes  me  feel 

(HOW-CLM) 


26 


/^33*  Pupil  SES 
•39*  Pupil 

Ethnicity 


PUPIL  (regressed  gain) 


Personal  Achievement 
(Peers)  Coping  Skill 

(BRS-0) 
(Self)  Coping  Skill 

(BRS-S) 
(Self)  Coping  Skill 

(r,cc) 
Attitude  to  School 

(SSI) 

Attitude,  General  (SCA) 
Self-Esteem  (PH/SSD) 

Detno:   SES,  SEX, 
Ethnicity,  Grade  (}^) 


Foot-no  to 


Group:    COR:  Pupil 


Individual:    Time  on  Task 


Academic  Coping  <- 


Social-Emotional  Coping^ 
Attendnnc© 


Achievement 

Coping  Skill  (Peer-rated:  BRS-0) 
Coping  Skill  (Self -rated:  BRS-S) 
Coping  Skill  ( Self- rated  :^  SCO 
Attitude,  School  (SSI) 
Attitude,  General  (SCA) 
Self-Esteem  (P-H/SSI 


'Student  Evaluation  of  Teacher 
(SET)  (Individual  Scores) 


How  This  Class  Makes  Me  Feel 
(HOW)  (Individual  Scores) 


FIGURE  VIII-1 


^""7^  ~  fr  n  ^1        confirmed  in  all  samples       *Predlcts  interaction  effects  of  teacher  behavior 

■  iroponit^ion  nX    ^  eonfirined  in  some  samples       with  pupil  SES  and  Ethnicity 


ERIC 


(gjnot  supported 
Z  contradicted 
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/  PROPOSITION  ONE 

INTERCORRELATIONS  OF  STUDENT  ENTRY  CHARACTERISTICS 

TABLE  PI 


Self  Esteem  (PH) 
Attitude  School  (SSI) 
Attitude  General 
(SSC-A) 

General  Coping  -  Self 
(SSC-C) 

Academic  Coping  -  Self 
(BRS-SR) 

Academic  Coping  -  Peer 
(BRS-OR) 


Attitude 
School 

.39 


Self  Esteem  (SSD) 
Attitude  School  (SSI) 
Attitude  General 
(SSC~A) 

General  Coping  -  Self 
(SSC-C) 

Academic  Coping  -  Self 
(BRS-SR) 

Academic  Coping  -  Peer 

(  BRS-.OR-)->-.  ^ —  


Attitude 

School 

.A8 


Self-Esteeffl  (PH) 
Attitude  School  (SSI) 
Attitude  General 
(SSC-A) 

General  Coping  -  Self 
(SSC-C) 

Academic  Coping  -  Self 
(BRS-SR) 

Academic  Coping  -  Peer 
(BRS-OR) 


Attitude 
School 

.39 


Attitude 
General 

General 
Coping 
Self 

Academic 
Coping 
Self 

Academic 
Coping 
Peer 

Achievement 

.38 
.53 

.36 
.45 

.53 
.33 

.25 
.20 

.26 
.08 

.52 

.34 

.15 

.07 

.35 

.12 
.42 

.07 
.30 

AUSTIN  YEAR 

1 

.41 

Attitude 

General 

Coping 

Self 

Academic 
Coping 
Self 

i^cademic 
Coping 

.38 
.56 

.35 
.52 

.40 

.28 

.23 
.21 

.28 

.18 

.52 

.21 

.12 

NS 

.28 

.24 

.13 

AUSTIN  YEAR  2 

.24 

.14 
.36 

Attitude 
General 

General 
Coping 
Self 

Academic 
Coping 
Self 

Academic 
Coping 
Peer 

Achievement 

.30 

.50 

.24 
.37 

.52 
.29 

.28 
.20 

.21 
,12 

.46 

.25 

.13 

NS 

.24 

NS 
.32 

NS 
.20 

KENTUCKY 

.42 

Correlations  shovm  are  significant  at  p  <  .01 
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PROPOSITION  TWO 
EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  ENTRY  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  OUTCOMES: 

TABLE  P2A 

FREQUENCY  OF  SIGNIFICANT  EFFECTS  ON  REGRESSED  CHANGE 


AUSTIN  1 


Within 

(34/120)^ 

Between 

(11/120)* 

Outcome 

11 

pi 

XP  5ff^ 

P 

11 

XP 

XP^ 

CTBS 

n 
Z 

1 

3 

1 

1 

X 

1 

SSI 

5 

1 

2 

PH 

5 

1 

2 

1 

SSC-C 

5 

1 

3 

1 

SSC-A 

■  5 

1 

1  1 

1 

AUSTIN  2 

Within  (43/192)* 

Between 

(17/192)* 

Outcome 

P 

XP  3^ 

P 

)CP 

2 

XP 

GMG 

2 

SSI 

3 

1  1 

1 

SSD 

2 

1 

1 

SSC-C 

4 

1 

SSC-A 

5 

2 

c 

D 

1 

BRS-OR 

6 

1 

2 

1 

HOW-  CL 

7 

O 

BRS-SR 

6 

1 

1 

KENTUCKY 

Within 

(26/120) * 

Between 

(13/80) * 

Outcome 

P 

p! 

XP  XP^ 

L 

p! 

2 

XP2 

Ach, 

4 

2 

1 

2 

PH 

3 

1 

1 

SSC-C 

4 

1 

4 

I 

SSC-A 

5 

2 

4 

2 

1 

1 

^4/120 

34  prop 

ortion 

Df  significant  effects  (p 

.05)  out  of  120 

teste 

*A  non- 

chance  proportion 

of  significant  effects. 

i 
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PROPOSITION  TWO 
EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  ENTRY  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  OUTCOMES: 


TABLE  P2B 
THE  SPECIFIC  EFFECTS 


AUSTIN  1 
(Within'  -  Class  Analysis) 


Criterion 
CTBS 


SSI 


PH 


ssc-c 


Predictor 

SSC-C 

BRS-OR 


PH 
PH 

SSC-A 

SSC-C 

BRS-OR 

CTBS 

SSC-A 

SSC-A 

CTBS 

BRS-OR 

BRS-SR 

SSC-C 

CTBS 

CTBS 

BRS~OR 

BRS~OR 

PH 

PH 

PH 

SSC-A 
SSI 


Effect 

P 

%  V 

XP 

.00 

.28 

.00 

.35' 

XP 

.00 

.96 

.00 

1.30 

XP 

.01 

.23 

.00 

.39 

^00 

1.6A 

.00 

1.16 

L* 

.00 

1.15 

.00 

1.60 

.00 

.61 

2 

XP 

.01 

.32 

L* 

.00 

.49 

t* 

.00 

1.65 

L* 

.00 

1.39 

.00 

1.36 

L* 

.00 

.42 

XP 

.00 

.47 

.00 

1.19 

XP 

.01 

.35 

.00 

3.44 

p2 

.00 

.65 

XP 

.01 

.40 

.00 

3.05 

.00 

1.30 

.00 

2.83 

Ier|c 
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Criterion 

Predictor 

Effect 

P 

%  V 

SSC-A 

PH 

.00 

,24 

XP 

.02 

.25 

Xp2 

.  '  .03  . 

.24 

PH 

.00 

2.21 

SSC-C, 

■ 

.00 

1.24 

BRS-OR 

.00 

2.27 

SSI  ■ 

. 

^.00 

2.25 

CTBS 

.00 

.95 

AUSTIN  2 
(Within) 


Criterion  Predictor 
GMG  BRS-OR 

SSI 

SSC-C  SSD 

SSC-A 

BRS-SR 

SSI 

SSC-A  SSD 

SSC-C 
BRS-OR 
BRS-SR 
SSI 
;  SSD 

BRS-SR 

BRS~OR  SSD 

SSC-A 
SSC-C 
*  BRS-SR 
SSI  . 
GMG 
SSI 
GMG 

BRS-SR 


83n 


■3- 


r|c  VI I 1-35 


Effect 

p  \ 

%  V 

.00 

.42 

.01 

.19 

.00 

.88 

.00  ' 

1.67 

.00 

2.21 

1 

.00 

3.42 

.00- 

1.72 

.00 

1.65 

.01 

.48 

.00 

1.01 

.00 

3.12 

XP 

.05 

.29 

XP 

.07 

.43 

.00 

.65 

.00  ' 

.54 

.00 

.79 

.03 

.26 

.00 

.76 

.00 

2.  66 

XP 

.03 

.26 

XP 

..04 

.22 

p2 

.03 

.26 

I 


'riterion 

Predictor 

Effect 

P 

_X.IL. 

HOW-CL 

GMG 

4. 

L 

.01 

.78 

SSI 

L 

.00 

15.72 

SET 

4. 

L 

.00 

14.95 

SSC-A 

•f 

L 

.00 

8.  63 

BRS-OR 

L 

.00 

3.67 

BRS-SR 

L 

.00 

6.38 

SSC~C 

.00 

5.25 

BRS-SR 

S3D 

.00 

4.51 

SSC-A 

,00 

1.36 

SSC-C 

.00 

2.00 

BRS-OR  ■ 

.00 

1.60 

SSI 

.00 

1.18 

GKG-3 

I 

.00 

1.49 

•  • 

GMG- 3 

9 

p2 

.02 

.46 

SSI 

SSC-A 

4 

L 

.0001 

1.97 

SSC-C 

.0001 

1.07 

SSC~C 

.036 

.38 

BRS-SR 

.001 

.68 

SSD 

D  D  U 

U  X\  u/  I\ 

L4 

.  001 

.64 

GMG- 3 

L+ 

.01 

.45 

KENTUCKY 

Cr  iter  ion 

Predictor 

Effect 

P 

X  V 

SSI 

BRS-OR 

XP 

.OA 

.43 

BRS-SR 

00 

1.  10 

PH 

.00 

.82 

BRS-OR 

4 

.00 

1  .  62 

BRS-SR 

.00 

1  .  U 

■  ACK 

.01 

.  :i0 

s. •>■(:-(: 

SSI 

P'- 

.01 

.  68 

SSI 

+ 

I, 

.00 

4.  35 

BRS-  SR 

I. 

.00 

3.  96 

fMI 

L 

.00 

2  .  3f: 

HRS-OK 

+ 

1. 

.01' 

.  fi  < 
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Criterion 

Predictor 

Effect 

P 

%  V 

SSC-A 

SSC-C 

XP 

.00 

.99 

SSC-C 

.00 

1.22 

PH 

.00 

3.35 

BRS-OR 

.00 

1.11 

BRS-SR 

XP 

.05 

.43 

BRS-SR 

p2 

.01 

.74 

BRS-SR 

.00 

2.81 

SSI 

XP 

.01 

.62 

SSI 

p2 

.00 

1.02 

SSI 

.00 

4.29 

Ach 

XP 

.02 

.61 

CT  Ach. 

PH 

.0001 

1.36 

BRS-OR 

.0001 

6.17 

BRS-SR 

L 

.0004 

1.10 

SSC-C 

L+Q 

.007 

.  65 

AUSTIN  1 

(Between) 

Criterion 

Predictor 

Effect 

P 

%  V 

CTBS 

SSC-C 

.02 

3.55 

SSC-A 

XP 

.00 

5.66 

BRS-OR 

xp2 

.05 

2.73 

SSI 

BRS-OR 

XP 

.00 

8.93 

BRS-SR 

XP 

.03 

5.05 

CTBS 

.00 

8.18 

PH 

BRS-OR 

xp2 

.02 

5.06 

SSC-C 

.04 

3.82 

BRS-SR 

.01 

5.73 

ssc-c 

CTBS 

.00 

13.71 

SSC-A 

SSI 

XP 

.04 

5.73 

-5- 
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vin-39 


e 


AUSTIN  2 
(Between) 


I 


I 


i 


Criterion 

Predictor 

Effect 

r 

7o  V 

SSI 

SSC-C 

XP 

•  01 

iU .  44 

SSD 

BRS-SR 

XP 

Dei/ 

2 

XP 

•  00 

1  ^    O  'J 

Id  .  y  J 

SSC-C 

BRS-OR 

L 

A  "a 
6  OJ 

D .  oy 

SSC-A 

\ 

BRS-SR 

P 

A  O 

/  •  o4 

SSD 

L 

•  01 

11  «  00 

BRS-OR 

L 

AA 

X  /  .  J  J 

i  BRS-SR 

.03 

7,96 

SSI 

.04 

7.22 

SSI 

2  2 
X  P 

.03 

7.58 

BRS-OR 

GMG- 3 

.05 

4.25 

BRS-SR 

GMG- 3 

.04 

1.12 

HOW-CL 

GMG- 3 

L+ 

.00 

29.86 

BRS-OR 

L+ 

.00 

22.40 

BRS-SR 

L+ 

.04 

9.80 

SSI 

L+ 

.04 

9.72 

SSD 

L4- 

.00 

26.31 

KENTUCKY 

(Between) 

Criterion 

Predictor 

Effect 

r 

<y  IT 

^  V 

PH 

BRS-OR 

XP 

r\  1 
.  04 

1  J  . 

SSC-C 

L 

•  03 

14*16 

SSI 

BRS-OR 

L 

.  01 

15 . 35 

BRS-SR 

L 

.05 

o .  o3 

SSC-C 

SSC-A 

XP 

.  03 

15 .  23 

SSC-A 

L 

.  04 

BRS-SR 

L 

•  00 

/,  A     Z  A 

4U.  t)U 

SSI 

,+ 
L 

A  1 

.  01 

Z  J  *  Uo 

XJx\I>  viv 

,+ 

Li 

00 

•  \J\J 

30.19 

C  CP  A 

PH 

.004 

17.49 

BRS-0 

.02 

8.05 

BRS-0 

.01 

14.12 

BRS-S 

.006 

16-29 

GMG 

Botween-class  analysis  not 

feasible; 

different  le 

tests  used 
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PROPOSITION  THREE 
EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  ENTRY  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  ATTENDANCE 


TABLE  P3 


AUSTIN  1 
(Within  Class) 
(2/7)* 


AUSTIN  2 
(Within  Class) 
(3/7)* 


KENTUCKY 

Attendance  figures  not  obtained. 
*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings 


8.^  ! 

VIII-43 


%  V 


Achievement  CTBS  .00      L-f  2.08 

Self-Esteea  PH  .00      L+  1.18 


%  V 


Achievement  GMG  .00  ^-4-  1.59 

Self-Esteem  PH  -02  L+  .82 

Coping/Skill  (Peers) 

BRS-OR  .00  1.41 


s 
I 


I 

I 
I 


I 


PROPOSITION  THREE-A 

EFFECTS  OF  ATTENDANCE  ON  STUDENT  OUTCOME 
TABLE  P3-A 

AUSTIN  I  (WITHIN-CLASS)  (2/5)* 


Outcome, 

Controlling  Class 
Achievement 
Self-Esteem 
Attitude  -  School 
Attitude  -  General 
Coping  -  General 


Pre 
_£-,  A  V% 

.00    +  ,02 

.00    +  .01 

NC 
NS 
NS 


Post 
__P__d  V| 

.10    +  .02 

.00    +  .01 

NS 

NS 

NS 


Residual  Gain 

.01    +  .05 

NS 
NS 
NS 
NS 


AUSTIN  II  (WITHIN-CLASS)  (3/5)* 


Achievement 

Self-Esteem 

Attitude  -  School 

Attitude  -  General 

Coping  -•  General 

Coping  -  Academic 
(Peer) 

Coping  ~  Academic 
(Self) 


.00  4-  .02 
.02    +  .01 

NS 
NA 
NA 

.00    +  .01 

NS 


.00  +  .02 
.00    +  .01 

NS 

NA 

NA 

.00    +  .OA 
NS 


NS 
NS 
NS 
NA 

NA 

.00  .02 

NS 


*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  wignlf icant  findings 
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I 

I 
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PROPOSITION  FOUR 

EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  ENTRY  CHARACTERISTICS  ON  TIME-ON- TASK  BEHAVIOR 

TABLE  P4 


I 


Pretest 


AUSTIN  1 
(5/7)* 


%  V 


Self-Esteem  (PH/SSD)  .00 

Attitude  School  (SSI)  .00 

Achievement  (CTBS/GMG)  .00 

General  Attitude  (SSC-A)  .00 

General  Coping  (SSC-C)  .02 

Academic  Coping  -  Self 
(BRS-SR) 

Academic  Coping  -  Peers 
(BRS-OR) 


+  2.88 
+  3.45 
+  6.72 
+  2.58 
+  1.72 

NS 

NS 


AUSTIN  2 
(4/7)* 

Within-Class 
P  %  V 


NS 

.04  +1.78 

NS 
NS 

.03  +  1.96 
.05  +1.60 
.00  +4.13 


KENTUCKY  

(2/7)* 

_P   %  V 

NS 
NS 
NS 

.04  +  2.03 
.05   +  2.91 

NS 

NS 


*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings 


r  <^ 

lERlC 
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PROPOSITION  FIVE 

RELATIONSHIP  OF  STUDENT  ENTRY  CHARACTERISTICS  TO  THEIR  ClASSROOM  BEHAVIOR 


TABLE  PSA 

ENTRY  LEVELS  CORRELATED  WITH  COR-PUPIL  (CLASS  MEANS) 

(Between-Class) 


AUSTIN  1 

AUSTIN  2 

KENTUCKY 

(N«53) 
(1/5) 

(N-43) 
(5/5) 

(N=27) 
(0/4) 

Self-Esteem  (PH/SSD) 

NS 

.49 

NS 

Attitude  -  School 

(SSE) 

NS 

.46 

NS 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC~A) 

NS 

.40 

Nb 

General  Coping  - 

Self  (SSC-C) 

NS 

.30 

NS 

Acliievement  (CT/GMG) 

.43 

.56 

Not  done 

r . 35»p  <  o  01 ; 
.Z7»p  <  .05 

r 

.:|9«p  <  .01; 
.30-p  <  .05 

TABLE  P5B 

ENTRY  LEVELS  CORRELATED  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  COPING  SCORES 
(Teacher-Rated)  (Within  Class) 

AUSTIN  1  (N=-3A8) 

AUSTIN  2 

(N-251) 

KENTUCKY 

(N«151) 

Social- 
Academic  Emotional 

Academic 

Social- 
Emotional  Academic 

Social- 
Einotional 

(4/5>^  (4/5)* 

(4/7)* 

(2/7) 

(3/5)* 

(3/5)* 

Self-Esteem  (PH/SSD) 

«  3  2  •2.1 

.23 

NS 

.41 

.29 

Attitude  -  School  (SSI) 

.39  .24 

.19 

NS 

,24 

.32 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC-A) 

NS  NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

General  Coping  (SSC-C) 

.16  .15 

NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 

Achievement  (CT/GMG) 

.51  .37 

.31 

.21 

.51 

.34 

Coping  -  Peer  (BRS--0) 

■  NA 

.40 

.46 

NA 

Coping  -  Self  (BRS-S) 

NA 

NS 

NS 

NA 

r.l3=«p  <  .01 

r . 19"p 

<  .01 

r.24^ 

»p  <  .01 

*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings 
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I 


I 
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PROPOSITION  SIX 

TEACHER  AGE  AND  EXPERIENCE  CORRELATIONS  WITH  PERSONAL  TRAITS  (ASD) 

TABLE  P6 


I  AUSTIN  1  AUSTIN  '1  KENTUCKY 

Teacher  ASD  (3/14)*  A.P  (0/14)  ASD  (1/14) 

Ag.s  Anxiety  -.28  Attractiveness  -.36 

Efficiency  (.24) 

Experience  Efficiency  -.37  Anxiety  (-.28) 

I  Introversion  -.27  Efficiency  (.25) 

Correlations  in  parentheses  are  near  but  not  at  p<  .05 


I PROPOSITION  SEVEN 

TEACHER  AGE  AND  EXPERIENCE  CORRELATIONS  WITH  TEACHING  BEHAVIOR  (COR) 

_  TABLE  P7 

I 


AUSTIN 

1  (2/6)* 

AUSTIN  2  (0/6) 

KENTUCKY  (3/6) 

COR 

KU 

SO 

SI 

KU  SO 

SI 

KU  SO 

SI 

Age 

-.37 

NS 

NS 

(-.23)  NS 

NS 

-.40  -.56 

.34 

Experience 

-.26 

NS 

NS 

NS  NS 

NS 

NS  NS 

NS 

Correlations 

shown  p 

<.01 

TEACHER 

AGE  AND 

PROPOSITION  EIGHT 
EXPERIENCE  CORRELATIONS  WITH 

CLASS 

BEHAVIOR  (COR-P) 

TABLE  P8 

AUSTIN  I          AUSTIN  2  KENTUCKY 

(b/2)               (0/2)  (1/2) 

Age                          NS                   NS  --48 

Experience              NS                   NS  NS 


*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings 

9^-  .       838  VIII-  51 
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PROPOSITION  NINE 
TEACHER  AGE  AND  EXPERIENCE  CORRELATIONS  WITH  STUDENT  ATTENDANCE 

TABLE  P9 

AUSTIN  1  (0/2)  AUSTIN  2  (0/2)  KENTUCKY  (0/2) 

Age  NS  NS  NS 

Experience  NS  NS  NS 


PROPOSITION  TEN 
TEACHER  AGE  AND  EXPERIENCE  EFFECTS  ON  STUDENT  TIME  ON  TASK 

TABLE  PIO 

(No  significant  effects  in  any  sample) 


/  PROPOSITION  ELEVEN 

EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  EXPERIENCE  ON  STUDENT  OUTCOMES  (BETWEEN  CLASS) 

TABLE  Pll 

(N-53)  AUSTIN  1  (0/6)     (N"43)  AUSTIN  2  (1/6)     (N"27)  KENTUCKY  (1/6) 

P            %  V  P  %  V 

Self-Esteem  (PH/SSD)                    NS                             NS  NS 

Attitude-School  (SSI)                  NS                           NS  .00    L+  16.6 

Attitude-General  (SSC-A)             NS                            NS  NS 

Coping  -  General  (SSC-C)             NS                           NS  NS 

Achievement  (CT/GMG)                   NS                           NS  NS 


SET 


NS  .00   L-     15.3  NS 
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PROPOSITION  TWELVE 
EFFECTS  OF  TFJ^CHER  TRAITS  ON  TEACHING  BEHAVIOR  (L+Q) 

(Betweeii-Class) 


TABLE  PI 2 


AUSTIN  1  (10/14)  * 


KU 

SO 

SI 

ASD 

P 

%  V 

P 

%v 

P 

%  v 

Attitude 
Behavior  (-) 

.05 
.01 

Q 

.23 
11.2 

.00 

Q  14.6 

.02 

Q 

10.5 

Efficiency 
Introversion 

.04 

L- 

.25 

Anxiety 

Individualism 

Attractiveness 

.05 

L- 

.23 

.04 

L-  .24 

.03 
.00 
.00 

Q 

L- 

Q 

8.9 
.44 
19.0 

AUSTIN  2:  No  significant  findings  (0/14) 
KENTUCKY:    No  significant  findings  (0/14) 


PROPOSITION  ^^RTEEN 
EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  TRAITS  ON  CLASS  BEHAVIOR  (L-KJ) 

(Between-Class) 

TABLE  PI 3 

AUSTIN  1:    Attractiveness      p  <.05  L-      22.5%  V  (1/14) 

AUSTIN  2:    No  significant  findings  (0/14) 

KENTUCKY:     No  significant  findings  (0/14) 


PROPOSITION  FOURTEEN 
EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  TRAITS  ON  STUDENT  ATTEu'DANCE  (L4-Q) 

(Between-Class) 

TABLE  P14 

AUSTIN  1:  Individualism  p<  .01  Q  11.52%  Var.  (1/14) 
AUSTIN  2:      Efficiency  P<  .05      L-    13.1%  Var.  (2/14) 

Efficiency  p<.01      Q      19.0%  Var. 

KENTUCKY:      Attendance  data  not  available 


*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings 
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PROPOSITION  FIFTEEN 
EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  TRAITS  ON  STUDENT  TIME-ON-TASK 

(Between- Class) 

TABLE  P15 


AUSTIN  1: 

(Negative)  Behavior 

P 

<  .05 

Q 

8.7% 

Var. 

(1/14) 

AUSTIN  2: 

Efficiency 

P 

<  .05 

L+ 

14.1% 

Var. 

(2/14) 

Introversion 

P 

<.05 

Q 

14.  7% 

Var. 

KENTUCKY: 

Attitude 

P 

<  .01 

L- 

32.6% 

Var. 

(2/14,  opposite 
to  prediction) 

(Negative)  Behavior 

P 

<.05 

L+ 

17.5% 

Var. 

PROPOSITION  SIXTEEN 
EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  TRAITS  ON  STUDENT  OUTCOlffiS 
(Between-Class) 


ASD 


Attitude 

Behavior  (-) 

Efficiency 

Introversion 

Anxiety 

Individual 

Attractive 


TABLE  P16 


AUSTIN  1  (9/70)* 


Achievement 

■p  %  v' 


Self-Esteem 
'  %  V. 


Attitude: 
School 

%  V 


Attitude: 
General 


Coping: 
General 


%  V 


4.0 


%  V 


.00    L+      9.7      .01    L4-      9.2      ,05  L+ 

.01    L-fQ  10.2 


04    Lf  2.3 


.04  L+ 
.05  Q 


3.1 
2.6 


03    L~Q  3.7 


,02  Q 


5.1 


This  analysis  was  not  performed  for  Austin  2  or  Kentucky 


*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings 


ERIC 
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PROPOSITION  SEVENTEEN 
THE  STABILITY  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  BEHAVIOR  • 


TABLE  17A 

CORRELATIONS  OF  BEHAVIOR  ACROSS  TIME  (AUSTIN  YEARS  1  and  2), 
SUBJECTS  (SOCIAL  STUDIES,  READING)  Ato  RATERS 


COR-KU  . 

Ratings  of  the  same  33  teachers  in 
COR-SO  .  78  f  ^ 

a       successive  years  by: 


COR- Si 

,^  .  (a)  two  different  teams  of    bservers  < 

COR-Pupil  . 65  ) 

(b)  two  different  classes  of  students 

SET 


TABLE  P17B 

CORRELATIONS  OF  OBSERVER  RATINGS  WITH  STUDENT  RATINGS 

 SET-POST  

AUSTIN  1  AUSTIN  2  KENTUCKY 

COR-KU  .68  .54  .73 

COR-SO  .54  .45  .68 

COR-SI  .47  .38  .66 

COR-Pupil  .51  .40  N.A. 


TABLE  P17C 

CONSISTENCY  OF  BEHAVIOR  RATINGS  ACROSS  RATER  (AUSTIN  4,  KY  2)  AND  OCCASIONS  (2) 

AUSTIN  1  AUSTIN  2  KENTUCKY 


COR-KU 

.97 

.96 

.93 

COR-SO 

.98 

.99 

.95 

COR-SI 

.98 

.97 

.91 

COR-Pupil 

.88 

.96 

.89 

Each  coefficient  shows  the  estimated  reliability  of  a  mean  score  for 
each  teacher,  computed  across  four  raters  on  two  occasions.  Their 
size  shows  that  all  observers  saw  teachers  very  sirailarily,  and 
found  teachers  highly  consistent  across  occasions. 


842 
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PROPOSITION  EIGHTEEN 
EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  ON  CLASS  BEHAVIOR  (COR~PUPIL) 

(Between-Class)  , 


AUSTIN  1  (3/6)* 
AUSTIN  2  (A/6)* 

KENTUCKY  (4/6)* 


TABLE 

COR-KU 
_P_     Dil      %  Var 

.01        L+  51.2 

.  001      L-f-  31.5 

.05       Q  6.6 

NS 


P18 

COR- SO 

P         Dir  %  Var 

.001      L-5-  71.4 

.001      L-h  42. 8 

.001      L-i-  72.5 


 COR-SI 

_P          Dir      %  Var 

.001      L-f  56.7 

.001      L+  58.7 

.001  L+  72.1 
.05       Q  5.5 


PROPOSITION  NINETEEN 
EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  ON  STUDENT  ATTENDANCE 

TABLE  P19 

AUSTIN  1         COR-SO         p  <.05         L+         10.85%  Variance  (1/3) 

AUSTIN  2  No  significant  findings  (0/3) 
KENTUCKY          No  data 


*  A  non-chance,  proportion  of  significant  findings 
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PROPOSITION  IWNTY 
EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  ON  STUDENT  TIME-ON-TASK 

(Between-Class) 


TABLE  P20 

COR-KU  COB- SO  COR- SI 


p    %  y        p    %  V        p      __  l_v_ 

AUSTIN  1 

(1/6)  NS  .01         L+       15.1  NS 


AUSTIN  2 

(3/6)*  .01'      L+       13.7        .001       L+       25.0        .01       L+  15.2 


KENTUCKY 

(0/6)  NS  NS  NS 


PROPOSITION  TWENTY-ONE 
EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  ON  STUDENT  EVALUATIONS  OF  THE  TEACHER 

(BETWEEN-CLASS) 
TABLE  P21 


SET-Post 

Teacher 

Effects 

1  on 

SET  and 

HOW-CL  (Post 

MeasureE 

COR-KU  (3/6)* 

SO  (3/6)* 

SI  (3/6)'* 

P 

Dir. 

%  V 

P 

Dir. 

%  V 

P 

Dir 

%  V 

AUSTIN  1 

.001 

L+ 

30.5 

.01 

L+Q 

10.9 

.01 

L4- 

13.0 

AUSTIN  2  . 

.01 

L+ 

14.4 

.02 

L+ 

7.8 

.01 

L+ 

12.3 

KENTUCKY 

.001 

L+ 

53.3 

.001 

L+ 

46.2 

.001 

L+ 

43.6 

HOW-CL 

AUSTIN  2      .02        L+         13.0      .01        L+         17.0       .002    '  L+  21.0 
(3/6)* 

(Combined  effect  of  all  three:    p<  .01      L^■      27%  V) 


*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings 


ERIC 
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PROPOSITION  TWENTY-TWO 
CORRELATIONS  OF   (TEACHER- RATED)   COPING  SKILLS  WITH  STRIDENT  TIM^-ON-TASK 

(WITHIN-CLASS) 

TABLE  P22 


AUSTIN  1  N-258 


Acad emic  Coping 
.26 


Soc i.H  1  -Fmot i onal  Coping 
.  31 


AUSTIN  2  N-253 


KENTUCKY  N-141 


.27 


.17 


25 
NS 


All  correlations  siiown  have  p  •  .01 


RIC 
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.OPOSITION  TVffiNTY-THREE 
EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT  TIME-ON-TASK  ON  STUDENT  OUTCOMES 
(Between-Class  Analysis) 

TABLE  P23 


*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings. 
See  Chapter  VII  for  detailed  description  of  findings 


SAMPLE 

OUTCOME  (REGRESSED  GAIN) 

P 

DIR. 

%  V 

AUSTIN  1 
(0/25) 

No  significant  effects 

AUSTIN  2 

Achievement  (GMG) 

.003 

X  P 

2.  5 

(3/35) 

.  05 
.05 

L4- 
X^P 

4.6 
4.3 

(6/25)^ 

bei.1  JioLeeiu 

.  03 
.03 

L4- 

x^pQ 

15.2 
11.4 

Attitude  to  ^cnooi  \ooij 

.  01 

XP 

15.  6 

AttltUue   —   KjBWQVBX  \00\Lj'~i\j 

.03 

10.  6 

Attitude  -  General 

.02 

XP 

12.6 

Coping  -  General,  Self-Rated  (SSC-C) 

.05 

XP^ 

15.8 

 — 

(Within-Class  Analysis) 

AUSTIN  1 
(6/25)* 

Achievement  (CT) 
Self-^Esteem  (PH) 

.04 
.001 

XP 
L+ 

0.5 
1.9 

Attitude  to  School  (SSI) 

.02 

XP 

0.9 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC-A) 

.001 

L+ 

1 . 9 

Coping  -  General,  Self-Rated  (SSC-C) 

.001 

L+ 

pQ 

3.3 

Coping  -  General,   Self-Rated  (SSC-L) 

.  OUl 

c  •  0 

AUSTIN  2 
(5/35)* 

Attitude  to  School  (SSI) 
Attitude  -•  General  ('"SC-A) 

.02 
.001 

L+ 

L+ 

1.2 
3.2 

Academic  Coping,   Peer-Rated  (BRS-0) 

.01 

L-t- 

1.7 

Academic  Coping,   Peer-Rated  CBRS-O) 

.01 

XP 

1.5 

Academic  Coping,  Self-Rated  (BRS-S) 

.04 

L+ 

1 .  3 

KKNTUCKY 
(1/23) 

Achievement  (CT) 

.001 

2.5 
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PROPOSITION  TWENTY-FOUR 
EFFECTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  COPING  SKILLS  (TEACHER-KATED)  ON  OUTCOMES 

(Between-Class  Analysis) 

TABLE  P24A 


SAMPLE 

OUTCOME  (REGRESSED  GAIN) 

COPING  SKILL 

P 

DIR. 

%  V 

AUSTIN  1 

Achievement  (CT) 

Academic 

.04 

L+ 

3.0 

(3/50) 

bell— tsteem  ^rn^ 

Ap  !\  c\  PTTl  "i  C 

.002 

L+ 

7.2 

OCX  I  — ts  uccm  \sm/ 

Social-Emotional 

.02 

L+ 

5.1 

AUSTIN  2 

Achievement  (CT) 

Social-Emotional 

.03 

X  P 

1 .  D 

(12/70)'^ 

Attitude  to  School  (SSI) 

Academic 

,03 

8.8 

Attitude  to  School  (SSI) 

Social-Emotional 

.01 

L+ 

13. A 

Attitude  -  General  v,oo\^-a; 

i  p  53  H  c^vn  *f  C 

a\\^  O  VbI  C.  Ill  ^  ^ 

.00 

12.0 

Attitude  -  General  ^SSC-A) 

boc  lai  —  tJiio  L  ionai 

00 

»  \J\J 

10.  9 

Academic  Coping,  Peer-Rated 

Academic 

.05 

4.3 

Academic  Coping,  Peer-Rated 

Social-Emot ional 

.03 

L+ 

5.2 

Academir  Coping,  Self-Rated 
(BRS-S) 

Academic 

.02 

L->- 

10.9 

Academic  O  .^ing,  Self-Rated 
(BRS-S) 

Academic 

m 

XP 

11.6 

General  Coping,  Self-Raled 
(SSC-C) 

Academic 

.05 

L+ 

x'^p 

6.5 

Academic 

.02 

8.2 

Social-Emotional 

.02 

9.3 

KENTUCKY 

Self-Esteem  (PH) 

Academic 

.04 

p" 

14.2 

(6/bO)* 

Actitude  to  School  (SSI) 

Academic 

.01 

XP 

J7.8 

Academic 

.01 

12.2 

Soc  ial--Emot  ional 

.01 

XP 

19.2 

Social-Emotional 

.03 

p" 

11.8 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC-A) 

Academic 

.01 

XP 

16.6 

ERIC 


*A  ncn-chance  proportion  of  significant  results 

N  B      When  be^ween-class  analysis  show  significant  effects,  this  necessarily  implies 
"    '     that  different  teachers  used  a  similar  "yardstick"  in  assessing  student  coping 
sk'll       Students  rated  high  or  low  by  one  teacher  would  probably  be  rated 
similarly  by  the  other  teachers.     The  effects  shown  here  are  evidence  of 
consequent-validity  for  th^  teacher  ratings  of  the  students. 
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PROPOSITION  TWENTY- FOUR 
EFFECTS  OF  INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  COPING  SKILLS  (TEACHER-RATED)  ON  OUTCOMES 

(Within-Class  Analysis) 

TABLE  P24B 


SAMPLE 

AUSTIN  1 
(14/50)* 


AUSTIN  2 
(12/70)* 


OUTCOME  (REGRESSED  GAIN) 

COPING  SKILL 

P 

DIR. 

%  V 

Achievement  (CT) 

Academic 

•  001 

L+ 

O.  J 

Academic 

.01 

p^ 

0.6 

Acacemic 

.  OA 

XP 

0.  A 

Social-Emotional 

.001 

L+ 

1.8 

Self-Esteem  (PH) 

Academic 

.01 

L+ 

2.9 

Academic 

.03 

XP^ 

0.6 

Social-Emotional 

.001 

L+ 

2.0 

Attitude 

to  School  (SSI) 

Academic 

.001 

L+ 

4.8 

Social-Emotional 

.001 

L+ 

4.0 

Social-Emotional 

.01 

XP 

1 . 6 

Attitude 

-  General  (SSC-A) 

Academic 

.  001 

L+ 

5.9 

Social-Emotional 

.001 

L+ 

3.9 

Coping  - 

General^  Self 

Academic 

.001 

L+ 

6.5 

(SSC-C) 

Social-Emotional 

.001 

L+ 

2  •  L 

Achievement  (GMG) 

Social-Emotional 

.001 

p 

Self-Esteem  (SSC) 

Social-Emotional 

.  02 

L+ 

1  •  J 

Attitude 

to  School  (SSI) 

Academic 

.  001 

L-f 

z .  y 

Attitude 

to  School  (SSI) 

Social-Emotional 

.  001 

L-r 

I  •  y 

Attitude 

to  School  (SSI) 

Social  Emotional 

.  03 

XP^ 

1 . 0 

Attitude 

-  General  (SSC-A) 

Academic 

.01 

L+ 

1.7 

Attitude 

-  General  (SSC-A) 

Social-- Emotional 

.01 

L+ 

2.0 

Academic 

Coping,  Peers  (BRS-0) 

Academic 

.001 

L-f 

15. A 

Academic 

Coping,  Peers  (BRS-0) 

Social-- Emotional 

.001 

L+ 

16.4 

Academic 

Coping,  Self  (BRS-S) 

Academic 

.001 

L-f- 

6. A 

Academic 

Coping,  Self  (BRS-S) 

Social-Emotional 

.001 

L+ 

8.9 

Coping  - 

General,  Self  (SSC-C) 

Social^Emotional 

.001 

2.9 

M  non--chance  proportion  of  significant  results 
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SAMPLE 

OUTCOME  (REGRESSED  GAIN) 

COPING  SKILL 

P 

DIR. 

%  V 

KENTUCKY 

Achievement  (CT) 

Academic 

.001 

L+ 

5.8 

(6/50)* 

Achievement 

Social-Emotional 

.001 

L+ 

3.4 

Self-Esteem 

Academic 

.02 

L+ 

1.5 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC-A) 

Academic 

.02 

xpQ 

2*5 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC-A) 

Social-Emotional 

.04 

2.1 

Coping  -  General  (SSC-C) 

Academic 

.03 

L+ 

2.6 

o  84  9  -2- 
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PROPOSITION  TWENTY-FIVE 
EFFECTS  OF  CLASS  BEHAVIOR  (COR-PUPIL)  ON  STUDENT  OUTCOMES 

(Between-Class) 

TABLE  P25 


SAMPLE 


OUTCOME  (REGRESSED  GAIN) 


AUSTIN  1       Self-Esteeo  (PH) 
(7/25)* 

Attitude  to  School  (SSI) 


Attitude  -  General  (SSC-A) 


Coping  -  General  (SSC-C) 


p 

DIR. 

Z  V 

.03 

xpQ 

3.8 

.03 

L+ 

5.2 

.01 

7.3 

.01 

L+ 

8.8 

.02 

XP 

6.6 

.02 

L+ 

6.2 

.02 

5.8 

AUSTIN  2       No  significant  effects 


KENTUCKY       Analysis  not  performed 


*A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings. 
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PROPOSITION .TWENTV-SIX 
EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  (COR-KU,  SO,  SI)  ON  STUDENT  OUTCOMES 

TABLE  P26 


AUSTIN 

1  (Betweon- 

■Class) 

N-53 

(12/30V 

* 

OUTCOME 

KU 

SO 

SI 

(Regressed  Gain) 

P 

£ir 

%  V 

P 

Pir 

%  V 

P 

Dir 

%  V 

Achievement  (CT) 

.02 

L+ 

3.0 

.03 

L+ 

2.4 

.04 

0 
*< 

3.1 

001 

L+ 

25.9 

.01 

L+0 

17.  A 

.001 

L+Q 

19.1 

(SSC-A) 

.001 

L+ 

lA.O 

.01 

L+ 

7.3 

.01 

L+Q 

11.3 

Coping  -  General  (SSC-C) 

.01 

L+Q 

9.2 

.01 

\ 

.  .A 

L+Q 

10.3 

.05 

L+ 

3.1 

AUSTIN 

\ 
\ 

\ 

2  (Between-Class)l 

N»43 

a/30^* 

Achievement 

.01 

Q 

2.1 

.01 

L+Q 

2.7 

Self-Esteem 

Attitude  -  School 

Attitude  -  General 

Coping  -  General 

.01 

Q 

8.0 

.03 

Q 

5.5 

KENTUCKY  (Between-Class) 

N-27 

Achievement 

Not  analyzed 

NA 

NA 

Self-Esteem 

.02 

L+ 

13.6 

Attitude  -  School 

.03 

L+ 

7.8 

Attitude  -  General 

.03 

L-l- 

8.5 

.01 

L+ 

11.4 

.OA 

L+ 

7.3 

Coping  -  General 


*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings 
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PROPOSITION  TWENTY-SEVEN 
EFFECTS  OF  STUDENT-PERCEIVED  TEACHING  BEHAVIOR  (SET)  ON  STUDENT  OUTCOMES 


TABLE  P27 


AUSTIN  1  (3/10)* 


OUTCOME 

PRE- 

SET  POST  (Between-Class) 

(Regressed  Gain) 

POST 

P 

Dir.            %  V 

Achievement  (CT) 

81 

Self-Esteem  (PH) 

72 

Attitude  -  School  (SSI) 

68 

.000 

L+  32.8 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC-^'\) 

52 

.006 

L+  10.5 

Coping  -  General  (SSC-C) 

65 

.000 

Lf  12.9 

HOW-CL  (Within-Class) 
P  Dir         %  V 


NOT 


ADMINISTERED 


AUSTIN  2  (A/14)* 


Achievement 

Self-Esteem  (PH) 

Attitude  -  School  (SSI) 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC-A) 

Coping  -  General  (SSC-C) 

Coping  -  Academic  -  Peer 
(BRS-O) 

Coping  -  Academic  -  Self 
(BRS-S) 


93 
60 
52 
53 
60 

74 

45 


.003 
.001 

.01 
.02 


.003 

7.8 

Q 

11.4 

.000 

L+ 

6.6 

L+ 

15.0 

.000 

L+ 

15.7 

.000 

L+ 

8.6 

Slope 

7.6 

.000 

L+ 

5.2 

Slope 

4.4 

.000 

L+ 

3.7 

.000 

L+ 

6.4 

KENTUCKY  (4/8)* 


Achievement 

NOT  , 

ANALYZED 

Self-Esteem  (PH) 

44 

.002 

L+ 

23.8 

NOT 

Attitude  -  School  (SSI) 

65 

.001 

I.+ 

19.5 

Attitude  ~  General  (SSC-A) 

64 

.01 

L+ 

13,5 

ADMINISTERED 

Coping  -  General  (SSC-C) 

/6 

.03 

Q 

12.2 

non-chance  proportion  of  significant  effete ts. 
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PROPOSITION  TWENTY-EIGHT 
INTERACTING  EFFECTS  OF  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  AND  STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 

ON  STUDENT  OUTCOMES 

TABLE  P28 

AUSTIN  1         AUSTIN  2  KENTUCKY 

Within-Class          10/240*          15/270*  27/240* 

Between-Class         16/180*          15/270*  9/180 

*It  requires  8  effects  at  p    .01  or  19  ^t  p    .05  to  be  a  non-chance  frequency 
out  of  240  tests  (4  student  predictors  x  3  teacher  measures  x  5  criteria  x  4 
tests  (PT,  Pt2,  XT,  XPT).    Of  270  tests,  p    .01  requires   8  significant  tests, 
p    .05  requires  21  tests,  to  be  a  non-chance  proportion. 


SIGNIFICANT  RESULTS 

AUSTIN 

1 

(WITHIN)  (10/240) 

Outcome  Pre-Test 

Student 

X 

Teacher 

P  Value 

%  V 

Achievement  (CTBS)  X 

* 

HOC  — nil 

A 

COR-SO 

.04 

.34 

X 

It 

SO 

.01 

.34 

SSI 

SO 

.01 

.24 

X 

* 

SO 

.001 

.85 

X 

SSC-C 

SI 

.01 

.66 

Attitude  -  School  (SSI) 

PH 

KU 

,001 

.99 

PH 

SI 

.01 

.85 

PH 

SO 

.01 

.81 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC-A) 

PH 

* 

.05 

.64 

Coping  -  General  (SSC-C) 

CTBS 

* 

COR-SO 

.05 

.64 

AUSTIN 

1 

(BETWEEN) 

(16/180) 

Achievement  (CTBS) 

SSC-C 

COK-SO^"*"^ 

.02 

5.20 

Self-£steera  (PH) 

SSI 

* 

SO 

.03 

4.30 

SSC-A 

* 

SO 

.01 

5.61 

SSI 

ft 

SI 

.03 

4.61 

SEw-A 

* 

SI 

.01 

6.35 

853 

SSC-A 

KU 

.02 

6.97 
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TABLE  P28 
Page  2 

AUSTIN  1  (BETWEEN)  (16/180)(contlnued) 


Outcome  Pre< 

-Teat  Student 

X 

Teacher 

P  Value 

%  V 

Attitude  -  School  (SSI) 

PH 

* 

SZ 

.04 

4.47 

• 

SSC-C 

* 

.03 

4.45 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC-A)  ' 

CTBS 

* 

KU 

.01 

7.97 

PH 

* 

.01 

9.84 

X 

* 

KU 

.04 

5.12 

CTBS 

* 

SO 

.01 

7.93 

X 

* 

SO 

.03 

6.33 

CTBS 

* 

SI 

.02 

7.24 

X 

* 

SI 

.02 

/•  39 

Coping  -  General  (SSC-C) 

CTBS 

* 

so 

.03 

4.01 

AUSTIN  2 

(WITHIN)  (16/270)* 

.Outcome                ?re-test  .Student 

Teacher 

P  Value 

Self-Esteew  (SSD)  X 

*  SES 

COR-KU 

.01 

.97 

X 

*  SET 

* 

-KU 

.01 

.50 

BRS-SR^ 

* 

.01 

.42 

X 

*  SET 

-SO 

.01 

.79 

GMG 

* 

-SO 

.00 

1.17 

X 

*  SSC-C 

is 

-SI 

.02 

.72 

.'ttitude-School  (SSI) 

SSC-C 

COR-KU 

.03 

.50 

X 

*  SET 

* 

-KU 

.02 

.82 

X 

*  SSC-A 

-KU 

.00 

1.12 

BRS-SR^ 

-KUQ 

.03 

.34 

HOWCL 

-SO 

.04 

.36 

X 

-SO 

.00 

.90 

SSO-A 

ik 

-SO 

.02 

.39 

SET 

-SI 

.02 

.54 

Coping  -  Academic 
(BRS-OR) 

SES 

* 

COR-SO"^ 

.02 

.29 

Coping  -  General 

(SSC~C)              or  3 
bO-l 

SSC-A^ 
VIII-83 

COR-SO^ 

.04 

.73 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

1 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


TABLE  P28 
Page  3 


AUSTIN  2  (BETWEEN)  (15/270) 


ERIC 


Outcome  Pre-Test 

Student 

X 

Teacher 

F  Value 

%  V 

Achievement  (GMG-3) 

CMC 

COR-KU 

HOW 

* 

KU 

•  00 

1.83 

0 

•  04 

1.03 

BRS-SR 

* 

HOW 

m 

1  75 

Self--E8teexn  (SSD; 

KU^ 

.00 

12.82 

* 

SO^ 

.05 

5.51 

SI^ 

6.62 

Attitude  -  School  (SSI)  X 

KU^ 

8.18 

CCP  A 

KU^ 

KU 

02 

14.46 

M  M  4^  ^ 

KU 

• 

Q  07 

nuw 

so^ 

.01 

6.02 

* 

SO^ 

.04 

6.99 

SSD 

* 

^  Q 
so^ 

.03 

8.08 

Coping  -Acadeoic-Peer  <BRS-OR) 

GMG 

* 

so^ 

.03 

5.16 

Coping  -  General  (SSC-C) 

HOW-CL^ 

* 

SI 

.02 

7.56 

KENTUCKY  (WITHIN)  (27/240)* 

Outcome  Pre-Test 

Student 

X 

P  Value 

%  V 

Achievement  (CT) 

BRSO 

X 

Ku 

05 

.5 

PH 

* 

KU 

01 

.  5 

PH 

if 

*  KU 

02 

.4 

X 

KU 

.03 

.;3 

SBC 

* 

KU 

.03 

.3 

X 

KU 

.  04 

/, 

PH 

* 

.4 

X 

* 

SO 

.00 

1.0 

X 

* 

OfL 
SI^ 

.00 

1.0 

X  * 

BFS-S 

SI 

.04 

.7 

X  * 

SSC-A 

SI^^ 

.00 

1.1 

VIII-85 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


TABLE  P28 
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KENTUCKY  (WITHIN)  (27/240)* (continued) 


ERIC 


Outcome  Pre-Test 

Student 

X 

Teacher 

v%    ITT    n  ^ 

P  Value 

%  V 

* 

SSI 

it 

KU 

•  00 

•  57 

* 

SSC-C 

11 

KU 

•  02 

1  on 

X 
A 

SSC-C 

11 

KU 

9  01 

1  Of\ 

Ach 

* 

SO 

.04 

.44 

Ach 

* 

KU 

.05 

.42 

Ach 

* 

SI 

.01 

.66 

Attltuae      iyenerax  voau—A/ 

PH 

fi 

SI 

•  D^c 

PH 

it 

SI 

.04 

/.  c 

PH 

* 

SI^ 

.05 

•  45 

Y 
A 

SO  ^ 

•  01 

•  ol 

Coping  -  General  (SSC-C)  X 

* 

so 

.03 

~  .58 

Ach 

* 

so^^ 

.05 

.78 

Ach 

* 

SI 

.05 

1.19 

Ach 

* 

siQ 

.04 

.50 

X 

* 

so 

.03 

.55 

X 

* 

BRS-SR 

* 

KUQ 

.04 

.98 

/-      KENTUCKY  (BETWEEN)  (7/180) 

Oufn™*'  Pre-Test 

Student 

X 

Teacher 

P  Value 

%  V 

Self-Esteem  (PH) 

BRS~SR 

if 

KU^ 

.04 

12.  35 

X 

SO^ 

n/. 

1  0  0^ 

Attitude  -  School  (SSI) 

BRS-OR 

SO 

.04 

6.61 

X 

* 

Sl^ 

.05 

7.13 

SSC-A 

* 

SI 

.02 

12.47 

SSC-C 

* 

SI 

.02 

10.68 

Attitude  -  General  (SSC-A)  X 

.  850 

* 

SI 

.03 

7.95 

PROPOSITION  TWENTY-NINE  ' 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  EFFECTS  ON  STUDENT  ENTRY  LEVELS 

TABLE  P29 

AUSTIN  1  (Within)  (7/21)*  


student  Entry 

9  V 

fo  V 

T)'i  T" dr»  t"l  rtn 

Achievement  (CTBS) 

SES 

L+ 

.001 

8.28 

H>  L 

SES 

.001 

1.21 

Pres  >  Miss 

Self-Esteem  (PH) 

SES 

L+ 

.001 

1.89 

H>  L 

SES 

n 

'  .01 

m  DO 

f  res  ^  niss 

Attitude  -  General 
(SSC-A) 

SES 

M 

.05 

.28 

Pres>  Miss 

Coping  -  General 

(SSCr-C) 

SES 

L+ 

.01 

Coping  -  Academic 
(Peer)  (BRS-OR) 

SES 

L+ 

.001 

2.6 

H>  L 

SES 

M 

.001 

.86 

Pres>  Miss 

Coping  -  Academic 
(Self)  (BRS-SR) 

SES 

L+ 

.001 

2.67 

H>  L 

SES 

M 

.05 

.35 

Pres  >  Miss 

AUSTIN  1  (General) 

(12/42)* 

Achievement  (CTBS) 

SES  (L+Q) 

.001 

13.4 

SES    L  + 

.001 

3.8 

H>  L 

SES  (Missing) 

.001 

1.0 

Pres> 

SES*Eth  (controlled) 

.001 

4.7 

Self-Esteem  (PH) 

SES*Eth  (controlled) 

.001 

2.3 

(H>  L) 

SES    L  + 

2.7 

(H>  L) 

SES  (Missing) 

.01 

.6 

(P  >  M) 

Attitude  -  General 
(SSC-A) 

SES  (missing) 
*Eth  (controlled) 

.01 

.4 

(M  >  P) 

Coping  -  Academic 
(Peer)  (BRS-OR) 

SES*Eth  (controlled) 

.001 

1.4 

H  >  L 

SES  (Miss)* 

Eth  (controlled) 

.01 

.6 

P  >  L 

SES    L  *Eth  (controlled)  .01 

.9 

H  >L 

SES  L 

.01 

4.5 

H  >L 

857 


-1- 
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TABLE  P29  (Con't) 


AUSTIN  2  (Within) 

(7/21)* 

Student  Entry 

Effect  - 

P  Value 

%  V 

Direction 

Achievement  (GMG-3) 

T  4- 

.00 

8.68 

H  i»L 

Selt-Esteem  (.bbu; 

L+ 

m 
•  <j± 

fin 

H  >  T 

M+ 

■J » \jj 

P  >  M 

Attitude  -  School 
(SSI) 

SES^ 

.04 

.32 

* 

Coping  -  Academic 
(Peer)  (BRS-OR) 

L  + 

.00 

1.65 

H>  L 

(M) 

..  -00 

.76 

P  >M 

Coping  -  Academic 
(Self)  (BRS-SR) 

L  + 

 %  

.04 

.35 

H>  L 

AUSTIN  2 

(Between) 

(2/21) 

1 

Self-Esteem  (SSD) 

Lit 

.05 

5.93 

H  >  L 

Coping  -  Academic 
(Self)  (BRS-SR) 

L+ 

.01 

12  .  09 

H>  L 

KENTUCKY 

(Within) 

(3/22)* 

Self-Esteem  (PH) 

L+ 

.00  . 

2.22 

H  >  L 

Coping  -  Academic 
(Peer)  (BRS-OR) 

L+ 

.01 

.92 

H  >  L 

Coping  —  Acadeinic 
(Self)  (BRS-SR) 

L+ 

.04 

.58 

H>  L 

KENTUCKY  (Between) 

(1/18) 

Coping  -  General 
(SSC-C) 

L  + 

.03 

17.41 

H  >  L 

*A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings. 

**M«Mi88ing  or  vague  data.     Students  with  missing  data  looked  the  same  as  those 
with  low  SES> as  might  be  expected. 

Note:    Within  and  General  Analysis  yielded  similar  significant  results. 


I 
I 
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PROPOSITION  THIRTY 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS  EFFECTS  ON  INDIVIDUAL  COPING  BEHAVIOR 

TABLE'*P30 

 AUSTIN  1  (Within)  (1/2)    ^   •  _^ 

Academic ^Coping  (SDI)   .  •  p<  .00       SES  L+       3.3%  V       H>  L 

Social-Emotional  Coping  (SD2:  NS 


AUSTIN  2  (Within)  (1/2) 


Academic  Coping  (SDI)      '  p<.01       SES  L+       2.4%  H>L 


KENTUCKY  <Within)  (0/2) 


iJo  significant  effects 


PROPOSITION  THIRTY-ONE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  ON  STUDENT  TIME  ON  TASK 
.  (WITHIN-CLASS) 

TABLE"  P31  ■ 

AUSTIN  1    (1/1)       SES  L+       p<.00       2.0%  Var.        H>  L 
AUSTIN  2   (0/1)  .  NS   '  ^  • 

KENTUCKY   (0/1)  NS 

m 

if 


859 

VIII-93 


I 
I 
I 


.  Outcome 


Achievement 
H     (CTBS) * 


I 
I 


Se^f-esteem 
(P-H) 


Coping,  General 


Attitude,  General 
(SSC-A) 

I 

'    Coping,  General 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

■  IerJc 


) 


PROPOSITION  THIRTY-TWO 
•SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STATUS;  AND  STUDENT  OUTCOMES  (GAIN) 

TABLE  P-32 


AUSTIN  I  XWITHIN-CLA^S)  (7/84)' 


.  Effect  ^- 

(Controlllng  for  Class) 

SES 

SES*Pretest 
SES*  Eth 

SES(L) 

SE^Mflis^ing) 
SES  (Missing) 

SES  (L) 


%V 


Direction 


.001        .61-  H>L 

High  SES:  low  pre,  more  gain 


.001  .39 


Low  SES:    high  ^xe^^ore  gain 


.01 

.01 
.05 

.05 


,  High  SES:  B;  C  > Angle 
•^^     Low  SES:    Angle  >B,  C 


.33 
.21 

.28 


H  >L 

Present  >  Missing 


I' 


P  >M 


.01 


.41 


H  >L 


AUSTIN  I  (BETWEEN-CLASS)  (1/5) 


(L) 


.01      ^  7.6 


'    H>  L 


*  A  non-chance  proportion  of  significant  findings 


86U 


VflI-95 


I 

I 

1 
I 
I 


TABLE  P-32  (CpNTINUED) 


Outcome 


Achievement 


Coping,  Academic 
Self  (BRSrSR) 


■  Coping 9  Acad'emlc 
Peer  (BRS-OR) 

I 
I 

Attitude,  General 
I  (SSC-A) 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Achievement 


Self-esteem 
(SSD) 


Coping,  Academic 
Self  (BRS-SR) 


AUSTIN  II  (WITHIN-CLASS)  (6/8A)* 


Effiect 
(Controlling' for  Class) 

SES(L)- 


SES(L) 
SES(I<)  controlling  Eth 

SES(L)  controlling  ^tH 
SES(M) 


V% 


.00 


.^00 
-00 

.00 
.00 

.03 


.52 

.79 

.51 
« 

1.11 
.34 


AUSTIN  II  (BETWEEN-CLASS)  (A/8)* 


I Evaluation  of.  Class 
(HOWCLM  -  post) 

I 


SES(L) 


SES(L) 


SES(L) 


SES(L) 


j 


.03 


.05 


.05 


.01 


6. A 


5.9 


12.0 


11.1 


•  KENTUCKY  (WITHIN-CLASS)  (1/60) 


I 
I 


•Self-esteem 
(P-H) 


Coping,  General 
(SSC-C) 


SES(L) 


SES(L) 


.02        .  .38 

(BETWEEN-CLASS)  (1/5) 


.05 


17.4 


I 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


X 


Outcome 


|er!c 


PROPOSITION  THIRTY-BipE 

INTEfiACT^N  EFFECTS  ON  .STUDENT  OUTCOMES 
OF  STUDENT  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS 
^  AND  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR 


.  -TABLE  P-33 


Self-esteem  ^ 
(PH) 

Attitude  General 
(SSC-A) 

Attitude,  School 
(SSI) 


Attltu.de,  General 
(SSC-A) 

Attitude,  School 
•  (SSI) 

Coping,  General 
(SSC-C) 


Self-esteem 
(SSD) 

Coping,  Academic  ' 
Peer  (SKS-OR) 


Attitude,  School 
(SSI) 

Coping,  G^eral 

t 

Coping,  Academic 
Peer 


AUSTIN  I  -  WITHIN  (4/75)* 
SES  X  Teacher 


X  *  SES  *  COR^KU 

SES  *  CORtKU 
SES^*  COR-SO 

SES  X  COR-SO 


Value 
p  <.05 

p  <  .01 
p  <.01 

p  <  .05 


AUSTIN  I  -  BETWEEN  (4/45)* 
SES  *  KU       ^  .02 


SES  *  COR-SO 

SES  *  SO 
SES  *  SO 


.03 

.02 
.01 


AUSTIN  II  '  WITHIN  (1/120) 
SS15b*  SES  *  COR-IOJ  .01 


SES  *  COR-SO  (Q) 


.02 


AUSTIN  II  -  BETWEEN *(4/63)* 
SES  *  COR-SO  (Q)  .05 


SES  *  COR-KU  (S+Q) 
*COR-SO  (Q)  • 

SES  *  COR-SO  (Q) 
SES  *  COR-SO  (Q) 


.03 
.02 

.05 
.04 


KENTUCKY  I.>  WITHIN  (0/90) 
None 

KENTUCKY  I  -  BETWEEN  (0/45) 
None  ■ 


862 


%  Var 
..39 

.61 
6.2 

r3S 


riio 

4.61 

6.93 
7.57 

.97 
.29 


6.50 


9. A3 
11.63 

6.50 
4.48 


VI 1 1-99 


"      PROPOSITION  THIRTY-FOUR 

ETCHING  OF  STUDENT  ETHNICITY 
^    WITH  TEACHER  TYPES 

TABLE  P-34 


'AUSTIN 


TEACHERS' 

-J 

STUDENTS 
Anglo 
Black 
Chlcano 


.  r  ■ 


High 
17 

398 
73 
71 


ACHIEVEMENT 
(Class  Means)  50A 


AUSTIN  n 


Averat^e  Low 


20 

422 
101 
95 


484 


Lpw 
16 

325 
71 


91 


477 


High 
12  * 

373 
22 
45 


77 


Average 


22 

}  i 


564 
113 
115 


%  68 


863        '  ^vJiMoi 


I 
I 
I 
I 


PROPOSITION  THIRTY-FIVE 
ETHNICITY         STUDENT  ENTRY  CHARACTERISTICS 

.    TABLE  P-35 


J 


AUSTIN  I  (WITHIN  CLASS)  (3/16)* 


Achieven^nt 
(CTBS) 

Coping  -  Academic 
,  Peer  (BRS-OR) 

Coping  Academic 
Self  (BRS-SR) 


Effect 
Eth 

Eth' 

« 

Eth 


%V 


.001 
.001 


.001 


15.57 

1 

9.38 

« 

2.52 


Direction 
A>C>B 

A>C>6 
A>C  >B 


I 
I 
I 
I 


AUSTIN  I  (GENERAL,  POOLING  STUDENTS  ACROSS  CLASSE?) 


Achievement 

Eth 

•< 

.oor 

19.9 

,  A>C>B 

^  (CTBS) 

Eth*  cbntrbllihg  SES 

»001  ' 

11.2 

a'^c>b 

A  V8  C 

.Ot)l" 

6.8 

A>C 

C  V8  . 

.001 

* 

1.5 

•  C>  B 

Coping-  Acadeklc, 

Eth 

• 

.001 

9.5. 

A  >  C  >"B 

Peer  (BRS-OR) 

Eth,  controlling  SES 

.001 

.  6.A 

A>C>B 

A  V8  C 

.001 

1.0  , 

"  A>C 

« 

C  vs  B 

.001  • 

2.6 

C>B 

I 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 

ERIC 


AUSTIN  II  (WITHIN  CLASS)  (8/40)* 


Achievement 

Eth 

'.00 

9.32 

A>  C>  B 

(GMG) 

Eth;  A  vs  C 

*  .00 

3.70 

A>C 

* 

C  V8  B 

.00 

.50 

C>B 

A  V8  B 

.00 

7.00 

A>B 

Coping  -  Academic  ' 
Peer  (BRS-OR)  , 

Eth 
Eth:  A  V6  B 

.00 

.00  . 

1.78 

A  >  C  >  B 
A>  B 

B  vs  C  *  SES  (Q) 
Eth  *  SES  (Q)  / 

.01 
.04 

.39 
.41 

•4 

Anglos:    BRS-OR  rises  with  status  *  • 

Chicanos?    BRS-OR  tises  between  middle  an*- high  status 

Blacks:  .  BRS-OR  rises  at  middle  status,  f.alls  again  at  high 


status 


86-1 


VlII-103 


■v: 


Entry 


jping  -  Social  - 
JEmotlonal,  ' 

Teacher  (SD) 


r 


i 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 

i 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
i 


Coping**  Academic 
Teacher  (SD) 


Coping  -  Academic 
Teacher  (SD) 


Coping- Social- 
Emotional 

Teacher  (SD) 


ERIC 


'  PROPOSITION  THIRTY-SIX 

2THNICITY  AND  INDIVIDUAL  COPING  BEHAVIOR 
(TEACHER-RATED) 
t 

,  TABLE  P-36       •  / 


"  AUSTIN  I  (WITHIN)  (6/8)* 


'Effect 


»  Eth 

Eth:  A  vs  C 

C  vs  B 

A  V8  B 

Eth 

Eth:  A  V8  C 
C  vs,B 
A  vs  B 


.00 
NS 
.00 
.00 

.00 


1^. 


VI 


NS 
.00 
.00 


13.4 

5.8 
13.  A 

15.1 


10.6 
14.0 


AUSTIN, II  (WITHIN)  (9/U)*  ' 


V  pth 
Eth;  A  vs  C 

C  vs  B 

A  vs  B 
A  va  C*  Pretest (Q) 

Eth 

Eth:  A  -vs  C 
C  VS  B 
A  vs  B  ^ 

Eth  *  Pretest (Q) 

A. 

A  vs  C  *  Pretest (Q) 


.00 
MS 
.04 
.01 
.03 

.03 

NS 
.02 
.02 
.(^ 
.03 


2.8 

1.8 
2.6 

2.7 


2.3 
2.1 
2.5 
1.8 
2.2 
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VIIM05 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

Is 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Eric 


Entry 


Time  pn  Task 


Time  On 'Task 


PROPOSITION  THIHTY-SEVM 
ETHNICITY  AND  TlfiE  ON  TASK 

-  "  TABLE  P-37 

AUSTIN  I  (WITHIN)  (3/8)* 


!ffect 


••Eth 
Eth:  A  vs  Cl 
C  V8  B 
A  vs  B 


.00 
.03 
NS 
.00 


%V 

3.4 
4.0 

2.8 


AUSTIN  II  (WITHIN)  (3/16)' 


Eth  *  Se:^. 
A  vs  C  *  Sex 
A  vs  B  *  Sex 


.61 
.02 
.03 


2.2 
1.4 
1.2 


Direction 

A  >C  -B 

A>C 

A>B 


'86G 


.  VIII-107 


'If' 


Outcome 


Achievement 
(CTBS)    '  ' 


Self-esteem 
(PH) .  - 

Attitude  -  School 
(SSI) 

Attitude  -  General 
(SSC-A) 

Coping  -  General 
(SSC-C) 


PROPOSITION  THIRTY-EIGHT 
ETHUldlTY  AND  STUDENT  OUTCOMES  (GAIN) 

TABLE  P-38 
AUSTIN  1  (WITHIN)  (18/36)* 


'"Effect 

(Controlling  Class  and  Pretest)   P_ 

Eth'  .001 
Eth:    A  vs  B  .03 
A  vs  C  ^  .001 

Pretest  *  Eth  .001 

Pretest  *  Eth:    A  vs  B  .001 
SES  *  Eth  .01 

Eth  .01 
Eth:    A  ys  B  ,     "  .00 

Pretest  *  Eth  .  05 

Pretest  *  Eth:    A  vs  B  -^^ 

Eth      f\  .01 
Eth:  A  vs  B  .001 
C  vs  B  .01 

t  • 

Eth   ,  .01 

Eth:    A  vs  B  ^  .01 

C  vs  B  .05 
Pretest  *  Eth  ^  .05 

Pretest  *  A  vs  B  .05 


%V 


.61 
•17 

'  .56 
1.57 
1.55 
..,35 

.43 
.39 

.29 
.29 

.59 
.57 
.37 

.51 

•51. 

.19 

.31 

,   .  28 


Direction  • 
A>  B>  C 
A>  B 
'A>C 


A>B>  C 
A>B 


C  >A>-B 
A>  B 
C>  B 

A>  C  >B 
A>  B 
OB 


/ 


erJc 


*Non-chance  proportion  of  significant  effects 

...  867 
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TABLE  P-38'  (CONTINUiED) 


Outcoxae 


^Achievement 
(GMG)  \ 


Effect 

(Controlling  Class  and  Pretest)        P   •  %V 

.     Eth  .03    ^  .18 

Eth:    A  vs  B  .    ^  .04  .10 


.Direction 

A>  C>  B 
A>B 


Coping  -  General 
(SSC-A) 


Etn 

Eth:    A  vs  B 

Eth  (controlling  SES) 


.00 
.00 
.00 


.77 
.73 
.71 


A  >C>B 
A>  B 
A  >C  >B 


Coping  -  Achievement 
Peer  (BRS-(^) 


Eth 

Eth:    A  vs  B 
C  vs  B 
Eth  (controlling  SES) 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


.98 
.94 
.68 
.70 


A>C>  B 
A>B 

A>  C  >B 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Coping  -  Academic 
Self  (BRS-SR) 


IerJc 


Eth 

Eth:    A  vs  B 
C  vs  B 
Eth  (Controlling  SES) 


868. 


-2- 

viii-m 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 


1.95 
1.95 
1.06 
1.23 


A  >C>B 
A  >B 
/  C  >B 
A>  OB 


PROPOSITION  THIRTY-NINE 

EFFECTS  ON  STUDENT  OUTCOMES  0^ 
ETHNICITY  i:JTERACTING  WITH  TEACHER  BEHAVIOR 

TABLE  P-39 


AUSTIN  I  (WITHIN)  (8/18)* 


Outcome 

Self-esteem 
(PH) 


Effect 

Eth  *  COR-SI  <L) 
Eth  *  COR-SI  (Q) 


004 

,04 


%  V 

.50 
.29 


Attitude  -  General 
(SSC-A) 


Etb  *  COR-KU  (L) 
Eth  *  COR-KU  (Q)  ' 
Eth  *  cfe-KU  (L) 


001 

,02 
,002 


,75 
,41 
.72 


Coping  -  General 
(SSC-C) 


Eth  *  COR-KU  (L) 
Eth  *  COR-SO  a) 
Eth  *  COR-SI  (L) 


006 
,01 
,01 


56 

,51 
.47 


AUSTIN  II  (WITHIN)  (0/24) 
None  slgnifcant 
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I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

« 

I 
I 

J 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Eatry 

Achleyement 
(CTBS) 

> 

Attitude  -  Schdol 
(SSI) 

Attitude  -  General 
(SSC-A) 

Coping  -  General 
(SSC-C) 

Coping  -  Academic 
Peer  (BRS-OR) 

Coping  -  Academic 
Self  (BRS~SR). 


PROPOSITION  VO^ 

/ 

SEX  AND  STUDENT  .EMTRX  LEVELS 
TABLfe  P-40 

AUSTIN  I^WITHIN)  (6/7)^ 
Effect  P 


"5 

.  Attitude  -  School 
(SSI)'  .  • 

Attitude  -  General 
(SSC-A) 

Coping  -  General 
(SSC-C) 

Coping  -  Academic 
Peer  (BRS-OR) 


•V 


Attitude  -  School 
(SSI) 

Attitude  -  General 
(SSC-A) 

doping  -  General 
(SSC-C) 

Coping  -  Academic 
^eer  (BRS-OR) 

Coping  -  Academic 
Self  (BRS-SR) 


Sese 
Sex 
Sex 
Sex 
Sex 

* 

Sex 


.001 

.001 

.001 

.01 

.001 

.001 


%  V 
.86 

3.68 

1.71 

.40 

I 

5.94 

•i 

1.00 


AUSTIN  II  (WITHIN)  (4/8)* 


Sex 


Sex 


Sex 


Sex 


.00' 


.00 


.00 


.00 


2.64 
1.11 
1.79 
2.64 


KENTUCKY  (WITHIN)  (5/8)* 

.00 


Ssx 


S«x 


Sex 


Sex 


.00 

.00 
.00 
.05 

viii-ns 


1.44 
1.25 
1.62 
3.80 
.53 


Direction 

,      F  >  M 

P  >  M 

F  >  M 

F  >  M 

F  >  H 

F  >  'm  ■ 


F  >  M 

F  >  M 

F  >  M 

F  >  M 


F  >  M 

F  >  M 

'    F  >  M 

F  >  M 

F  >  M 


PROPOSITION  FORTY-ONfi. 
SEX        CUSSR(X)M  gOPIMG  BEHAVIOR 
TABLE  P-Al 


Coping 

t 

Academic 

Social.-  Emotional 


AUSTIN  I  (WITHIN)  (2/2V 


Effect 

Sex 
Sex 


.01 
.01 


%  V 
4.23 


Direction 

F  >  M 
F  >  M 


AUSTIN  II  (WITHIN)  iZ/ZY 


Academic 

Social  -  Educational- 


Sex 
Sex 


,.01 
.00 


3.08 
4.86 


F  >  M 
F  >  M 


KENTUCKY  (WITHIN)  (2/2)* 


Academic 

Social  -  Emotional 


Sex 
Sex 


.01 
.01 


4;-45_ 
4.83 


F  >  M 
F  >  M 


871 


vin-n7 


t 


PROPOSITION  FORTY-TWO 
SEX  AKD  TIME  ON  TASK 

TABLE  P-42 
AUSTIN  I  (WITHIN)  (W* 


Time  on  Task  .  Effect  P  %  V  Direction 

•'TOT  *      Sex  •  .01  2.22  >  M 


AUSTIN  II  (WITHIN)  (1/1)* 
TOT  '   Sex   "        .01        .         1.  58  *  F  >  M 


KENTUCKY  (WITHIN)  (0/1) 
Not  slgrilflcant 


o72  viii-119 


PROPOSITION  FORTY-THREE 
SEX  AND  STUDENT  OUTCOMES  (GAIN) / 
TABLE  P-A3 


AUSTIN  I  (WITHIN)  (4/5)^ 


Outcome  Effect 

Achievement  Sex 
(CTBS) 

Attitude  -  School  Sex 
<SSf) 

Attitude     General  Sex 
(SSC-A) 

Coping  -  General  Sex 
(SSC-C) 


p 

.001 
.001 
.001 
.001 


%  V 
.91 

.75 

.84 

.83 


Direction 


F  >  M 


F  >  M 


/.F  >  M 


F  >  M 


Achievement 
(GMG) 

Attitude  -  School 
(SSI) 

Coping  -  Academic 
Peer  (BRS-OR) 


c 

Attitude  -  School 
(SSI) 

Attitude  -  General 
(SSC-A) 

Coping  -  General 
(SSC-C) 


AUSTIN  II  (WITHIN)  (3/7)* 

^  .13 


Sex 
Sex 


Sex 


.02 


.00 


KENTUCKY  (WITHIN)  (3/5)* 


Sex 


Sex 


Sex 


.02 


.00 


.00 


.39 
1.45 


.53 
.97 
1.62 


F  >  M 


F  >  M 


F  >  M 


F  >  M  ' 


F  >  M 


F  >  M 


\ 
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In  .n  «it».lv.  ."teh  of  th.  Ufratut.  for  in.tru.»t.  ....«l»g 
eognltiv.,  .ff.etlv.  .nd  coping  .kill,  of  .l«.tnt.r,  .g«d  chUdrw. 
409  ln^ru»enti  w.r.  «.r».,.d  ud  el.i.lfi«d  .ccordlng  to  .vilUbl. 
infor-tlon  on  rolloMlity  .ni  v.lldlt,  for  «oh  te.tru»«.t.   Of  th. 
A0»  i«.tru..nt.  «.tviy.d.  inly  55  in.tnm.Bt.  (13.««  r«.lv.d  high 
-«tlng.  f or*  hoth  i.XUMllty  .nd  v.i;dity.   Thlrty-nln.  ln.tru«ent. 
,«.lvrf  .  high  r.tlng  for  .ltK«  r.ll-bUlty  or  vlldlty.  i*ll. 

lnco»pl.t.  lnfor«.tlon  «.  -.v.lUbl.  for  .  r«-lnlng  31  ln.tru««it. 

(t«.  of  vhlch  r.c.lv.d  .  high  r.tlng  In  .lth.r  r..ll.hmt,  or  v.lidlty). 

Th.  ru-lnlng  48A  i,.tr»»«.t.  «.rv.y.d  v.r.  con.ld.r«l  to  be  Xo%r  to 

both  rilUblllty  .nd  v.lldlty. 

■  /. 

This  report  includes  e  c.tegorized  listing  of  the  following 
Instrutaentsx 

✓ 

Inotrutaents  which  received  feir  to  high  ratings  on  both 
reliability  and  validity; 

instruments  which  teceived  a  high  rating  'f^J"  ""jJJiSlJy. 
or  validity,  and  a  low  rating  in  either  reliability  or  validity, 

•  Instruments  missing  information  on  either  reliabUity  or 
validity,  or  bo^h. 

Th.  following  ct.gorl.«!  Xl.tlng  toclud..  th.  tltl.  of  th. 
to.tru».nt;  th.  .uthor  of  th.  to.tr»Mnt.  «»d  th.  .ourc.  of  th.  ..tl- 
«.t.  of  rolUMUty  .nd  volldlty.    to  .ddltlon.  th.  to.tr».«.t.  «. 
group.d  toto  th.  followtog  bro«l  .r«.i  1)  to.tr»»«it.  «..urtog 
cognltlv.  .klU.;  2)  to.tru»(mt.  .Mi.»rtog  .ff.ctlv.  .kUl.S  ««>. 
3)  to.tru««it.  ■««irlng  ml»c.U.n«>u»  aklU*. 

Pin.lly.  «.  o».r.U  Il.ttog  of  .XI  409  tosttu».nt.  .»r».y«l  1. 
included,  brokm  toto  cognitive,  affeetlv.  and  Bl.e.Xl.n«)U8  categories 


.  ^  Type  of 
'O  Skill 
Measured 


HI  rel.  ^  Hi  rel. 
Hi  val.        Lo  val. 


J. 


Cognitive  15 
Affective  26 
Miscellaneous  14 


Lo  rel. 
Hi  val. 


20 
10 
6 


Hi  rel. 
No  val. 


Lo  rel. 
No  val. 


Hi  val. 
No  rel. 


Ho  val. 
No  rel. 


3 
6 


6 

7 
7. 


TOTALS 


46 
49 
29 


TOTALS 


55 


36 


9 


20 


124 


I 


X  based  on^ 
409  surveyed 
instruments 


13. 4Z 


.73% 


8. 82 


2.2% 


r.24& 


4.8% 


30.3% 


/  ' 


I 
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4i!» 


ZKSTRUMENXS  KEASURIHG 
C0Q9ITIVE  SKILLS 


m 

./I 


I 


I 


ERIC 
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I.    Cognitive  Skills  - 


CATEGORY:    Instruments  vhich  neasurs  Cognitive  skills  which  are  categorised 
as  high  validity  and  high  reliability 


TITLE 

AUTHOR 

SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY. AND  miDlTY 

Conprehensive  Tests  of  Basic 
Skills  (CtBS) 

ncGraw^HUl 

ButoSf  1972  <Tecnnicai 
Report) 

Concept  Assessment  Kit 

not  givftn 

CSS 

Cooperative  School  and  College 
Ability  Tests 

not  given 

a 

UCUt  CSE  •  IffiS 

Educational  Development 'Series 

• 

noi'«  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Florida  Taxonomy  of  Cognitive 
Behavior  tFTCB) 

Brown,  B.,  Ober, 

Soar^  R.,  &  Vebb,  J.  N. 

Duxikin  &  Blddle,  1974 

Henmoi^-Nelson  tests  of  Mental 
Ability 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Kuhlman-'Anderson  Test  °-'  A 
Measure  pf  Academic  Potential 

Ruhlman^  F.,  &  Anderson, 
R.  G. 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS     <^      .  - 

Lorge  -  Thorndlke  Intelligence 
Tast 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Otis  -  Lennon  Mental  Ability 
Teat 

not  given 

yCLAf  CSE  •  KBS 

Pennsylvania  Questionnaire 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  *  RBS 

The  Q^Tags  Test  of  Personality 

Storey,  A.  C.,  &  Masson, 
L.  I. 

Euros,  1972 

Reed  Science  Activity 
Inventory  » 

Rccdy  Bs  Be  9  Jr* 

Cooley  &  Reed,  1961 

SRA  Test  of  Educational  Ability 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Vechsler  Intelligence  Scale 
''for  Children 

not  given 

UpLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

♦ 

Vechsler  Preschool  and  Primary 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Scale  of  Intelligence 


\6 


Cognitive  Skills  Continued 

'  CATEGORY:    Znetrunents  which  ne^sure  cognitive  skills  which  are  categorised 
AS  high  reliability  and  low  validity 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 


SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  KSH-  VALIDITY 


Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests      {not  given 


Primary  Mental  Abilities 


not  given 


UCLA»  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA»  CSE  "  RBS 


.  7 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


Cof^nltlve  Skills  Continued'  ^  ' 

CATEGORY:    Instruments  whlcK  measure  cognitive  skills 
as  high  validity  and  low  reliability 


0 


FRir 


TITLE 

Benton  Visual  Retention  Test 

Califorjiia  Test  of  Personality' 

Concept  Assessment  Kit*- 
Conservation*  Form  t 

Illinois  Test  of  Psychol inguis- 
tic  Abilities 

J^uhlmann-And arson  Measure  ff 
Academic  Potential 

Kuhlmann-Finch  Tests 

A  Look  at  Literature 

Marianne  Frost ig  Developmental 
Test  of  Visual  Perception 

Mental  Ability:  Elementary 
and  Advanced 

Measures  of  Cognitive  Abilities 

OST  (Object  Sorting  Task) 

Performance  Test  of  Mathematics 
Inquiry 

Pictorial  Test  of  Iijtelllgence 

Porteus  Maze  fbsts,  Vineland 
Form 

Primary  Mental  Abilities 

Standardized  Road-Hap  Test  of 
Direction  Sense 


AUTHOR 


not  given* 
not  given  ^ 
not  given 

« 

not  given 

not  given 

not  given 
not  given 
not  given 

not  given 

not  given 
not  given 
not  given 

not  given 
not  given 

not  given 
not  given 


vhich  are  categorized 

\ 

SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 

UCLAp  CSE  -  RBS  . 
UCLA,  CSE  •  RBS 
rUCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 


UPLA,  CSE  -  RBS 


UCU»  CSE  -  RBS 


mJi,  CSE 

ucu;  CSE 

ucu,  CSE 


RBS 
RBS 
RBS 


UCU»  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
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.  CATEGORY:    Instrunente  which  ceasure  cognitive  skills  Which  «re  categorised 
'  "  as  high  Validity  and  low  reliability 


TITLB  V 


AUTHOR 


Stanford-Binet  Intelligence 
Scale 

Test  of  Educational  Ability 

Tests  of  General,  Ability 

Torrance  Test  of  Creative 
Thinking 


not  givei^ 

not  given 
not  given 
not  ^iven 


SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  ASU>  VALIDITY 


Hoepfner,  1970 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA»  CSE  -  1^ 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS- 


0^ 


s 

I 
I 

J 
I 


Cognitive  Skills  Continued 

CATEGORY:    Instrutnente  Which  measure  cognitive  skills  which  are  cfetegorlted  , 
AB  high  reliability  and  are  missing  information  on  validity. 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 


SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELUBILITY  AND  VALIDITY 


Physics  Achievement  Test 
Pupil  Activity  Inventory 


Rating-Ranking  Scales  for 
Chii^  Behavior  ^ 


I 

lERlC 


Atrlgren,  Valberg,  &  Welch 
Cooley  &  Reed 


Cromwell,  R.  Li.,  Davis, 
Dan,  &  Held,  Joan 


Valberg,  H.  J.,  Anderson, 
G.  J.  ' 

Walbert,  H.  J.,  Anderson, 
G.  J. 

e 

Johnson,  0.  G.,  & 
Bommarlto,  J.  V.  1971 
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Cognitive  Skills  Continued 


CATEGORY:    Instruments  which  measure  cognitive  skills  and  are  categotized 
as  having  missing  Information  * on  reliability  and  validity* 


TITLE 


Form  A  of  the  Goldschnid  and 
Bentler  Concept  Assessment  Kit 

Intellectual  Achievement 
Responsibility  Scale 

Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests 
(MRT) 

Topic  Classification  System 

Wizard  of  O2  t>relimlnary 
Screening  Program 

not  given 


AUTHOR 


SOURCE  OP  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 


Goldschmid  and  Bentler 

not  given 

not  given 

Gallager,  et  al 
not  given 

not  given 


Bardin,  D.  R.,  &  Moan, 
C.  E.  1971 

North  Carolina  Advancement 
School,  1969 

Asmundfion,  M.  S.  1972 

Rosenshihe,  B. 
Asfflundson,  M.  S.  1972 

Schwarz,  J.  C. 
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21.    Affective  Skllla 

CATEGORY:    Instruments  that  measure  affective  skills  which  are  categorised 
«B  having  high  validity  ^nd  high^  reliability. 

....  SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 

TITLE    AUTHOR   ■  RELIABILITY  AND  VALIPm 


J 


About  You  and  Your  Friends 

Agard,  J.  A.,  &  Harrison, 
S,  H. 

Borlch,  G.,  &  Madden, 
1976 

s. 

Adjective  Check  List 

Davidson,  H.  H., 

&  Lang,G. 

Johnson,  0.  G.,  & 
BonBDarito,  J.  W.  1971 

Aptitude  Treatment  Interaction 
Study  (ATI) 

Wallen,  N. 

Wallen,  N.  1969 

Audience  Sensitivity  Inventory 
(ASI)  &  Children *s  Aus.  Sensi- 
tivity Inventory  (CASI) 

Paivio,  A. 

• 

Lake,  D.  G. ,  Miles,  M.  B., 
&  Earle,  R.  B.,  Jr.  1973 

4 

California  Study  Methods  Survey 
(CSMS) 

Carter,  B.  D. 

Williaiaa,  R.  C.  1970 

Children's  Manifest  Anxiety 
Scale 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Children's  Repsonsibility 
Inventory 

Zunich,  M. 

V 

Johnson,  0.  G.,  6  \ 
Bonanarito,  J.  W.  1971 

Dependence  Proneness  Scale 

Flanders,  N.  A., 
P. ,  &  Aroidon,  E. 

Anderson, 
J. 

Johnson,  0.  G. ,  & 
Boomarito,  J.  W.  1971 

Elementary  School  Index  of 
Adjustment  &  Values 

Bills,  R.  E. 

Jbhnson,  0.  G.,  & 
BooBBarito,  J.  W.  1971 

Elementary  Social  ^^^^ality 
Test 

OJemann,  R.  B., 
E. ,  Lyle,  Ma.  H. 
Vhiteside,  M.  F. 

Levitt,  £. 
,  Jr.,  & 

Johnson,  0.  G.,  & 
Bonmarito,  J.  W.  1971 

Ellas  Family  Opinion  Survey 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

The  Faces  Scale 

Frymler,  J.  R. 

Collar,  A.  R. 

% 

Guess  Who 

Ag'ard,  J.  A. 

Borlch,  G.,  &  Madden, 
1976 

• 

s. 

Intellectual  Achievenent 
Responsibility  Quest. 

Crandall,  V.  C, 
v.,  &  Crandall, 

Katkovaky 
V.  J. 

Johnson,  0.  G. ,  k 
Bo^tarito,  J.  W.  1971 

Junior  Personality  Quiz  (JPQ) 

Cattell,  R.  B., 
&  Beloff,  J. 

Flint,  D., 

Cattell;  R.  B.,  & 
Beloff,  H.  1953 

-  88G 
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Affective  Skills  Continued  *       "  ^ 

■      •  •  • '   . 

* 

CATEGORY:    Instnitnents  that  neasure  affective  skills  which  are  categorized 
as  having  high  validity  and  high  reliability 

SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  dF 
TITLE  AUTHOR  .       RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDlTy 


Index  of  Adjustment  &  Values 


Kinder  General  winter est  Survey 
Leeds*  *'My  Teacher"  Inventory 

Minnesota  Personality  Profile  I 


Bills*  R.  E.»  Vance,  & 
McLean 

not  given 

Leed't  E. 


Piers-Harris  Children's  Self 
Concept  Scale  (The  Way  I  Feel 
e  Myself) 

Pittsburgh  Adjustment  Survey 
Scales 

Pupil  Reaction  Inventory 
Self  Concept  Inventory 

Stages  of  Moral  Development 
Scoring  System  ^ 

Thonea  Self  Concept  Values 
Test 

Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 


0 


ERIC- 


I  U.  of  Minn.  Institute  of 
Child  Development  & 
Welfare 

Borgatta,  E.  F. 

Piers,  E.  V.,  &  Harris, 
D.  B. 


IU)86»  0.'  ^cy,  R.  M. » 
&  Parton',  D.  A. 

Medley, 'D.  M. 

Sears,  Pauline  S. 

Kohlberg,  L. 

TtK>ma8,  W.  L. 

Doll,  E.  A. 


Collar,  A.  R. 


UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

Gage,  N.  L.,  Leavitt,  6. 
S*,  &  Stone,  C.  C. 

Johnson,  0.  C,  & 
Bommarito,  J.  U.  1971 


BuroB,  0.  K."  1972 


Ross,  A.  0.,  Lacy,  H*  M. , 
&  Parton,  D.  A.  1965 

Medley  1961 

Johnson,  0.  G., 

&  Bommarito,  ^.  V.  1971 

Uke,  D.  G.,  Miles,  M.  B., 
&  Earle,  R.      ,  Jr.  1973 

Bures,  0.  R.  1972 


Ahmann,  J«  S.,  Clock,  M. 
D.,.&  Vardebergi  H.  L. 
1960 


887 
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Affective  Skills  Continued 

CATECORY:    Instruaents  that  neasure  affective 'skills  which  are  categorised 
as  having  high  validity  and  low  Reliability 


TITLE 

AUTHOR 

SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 

About  Me 

• 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Cases  and  Stars:  Cases 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Children's  Locus  of  Control 
Scale 

not  given  ' 

UCLA,  CSE  >  RBS 

Inferred  Self-Concept  , 
Judgement  Scale 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

JuTiior  E.P.I.  fEvfifinck  Per* 

Wvlll  AWA    Ae  »  t  *  e     \&*^«*oasws«  • 

sonality  Inventory) 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  *  RBS 

Pennsylvania  Questionnaire 
Interest  in  School 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

* 

School  Expectation  Interview 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

SM  (School  Morale)  Scale 

Test  Anxiety  Scale  for  . 
Children 

not  'given 

not  given  <^ 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS  ' 
UCLA,  CSE  •>  RBS 

Vhat  I  Like  To  Do 

not  given 

•* 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

% 

• 

• 

• 

888 
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Affective  Skills  Continued 


CATEGORY:    Instruments  vhlch  measure  affective  skills  vhlch  are  categorized 
as  high  reliability  and  are  missing  Information  on  validity 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 


SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 


ERIC 


1  Llp^itt  Self  Concept  Scale  for 
Children  ^ 
1  1 

Lipsltt,  L.  P. 

Johnson,  0*  G. ,  & 
BoBBMrlto.  J.  W.  1971 

1  Modification  of  Preferred  J 
1  Instructors  Characteristics  f 
1  Scale  fPlCS)  ' 

Nelspn,  C.  C. 

Nelson,  C.  C.  1964 

1  Preferred  Student  Characterise 
1  tics  Scale  (PSCS) 

Nelson,  C.  C. 

Nelson,  C.  C.  I'^hU 

4 

1  The  Self  Concept  and  Motivation 
1  Theory 

Farrah,  G.  A.,  Milchus, 
N.  J.,  &  Reltz,  V. 

Coller,  A.  R. 

Semantic  Differential  for  p 
Science  Students  ^ 

) 

Valberg,  H.  J.,  & 
Anderson,  G. 

The  Unforced  Teacher  Rating 
Scale  "Our  Teacher" 

*. 

1  Gage,  et  al 

Gage,  N.  L.,  Leavitt,  G. 
S.,  6  Stone,  G.  C.  1955 

1 

9  1 

1 

889 
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Affi>r»ivg  Skills  Continued  ,  , 

CATEGORY:" Instrument 8  which  aeasure  sffective  skills  and  which  are  categorised 
as  having  missing  information* on  validity  and  reliability 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 


SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 


Check  Sheet  of  Opportunity  in 
Human  Relations 

Family. Adjustment  Test 

The .Forced>Choice  Rating  Scale 

The  Guilford-Martin  Persqnnel 
Inventory 

How  Do  You  Feel-«Fart  I  &  II 
Money  Problem  Checklists 
Psychosocial  Maturity  (FSM) 


ERIC 


Cunningham,  R.»  &  Assoc. 

G.  Elias 

Gage,  et  al 

Guilford,  J.  F.f  & 
ilartin,  H.  G. 

ngt  'given 

Mooney,  R.  L. 

not  given 


Johnson,  0.  G.,  & 
BommaritO«  J.  V.  197X 

Horrocks,  J.  E.  1964 

Gage,  |i*  L.,  &  et  al  1955 

Euros,  0.  R.  1972 

not  given 

Adams,  &  et  al  1956 

Smithsonian  Science 
Infomation  Exchange  1973 


890 
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HI.  Miscellaneous  Skills 

CATEGORY:    Inatrumente  that  eeaaure  elteellaneous  tkills  vhlch  are  categorised 
as  having  high  validity  ^nd  high  reliability  ^ 


TITLE 

AUTHOR 

SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 

Acceptance  of  Self  and  Others 

^erger»  E. 

Shaw,  M.  C,  &  et  al. 

Barcxay  uiassrooin  uxxoace  xnv  * 
entory 

• 

omTClmy f  J  e  Re 

e 

Barclay,  j*  r* 

Tne  Lnapin  social  insignt  Test 

CnaplUf    Fe  Se 

Buros,  1972 

|]unan  Relations  Inventory 

• 

Bemberg,  R.  £. 

Euros,  1959 

Seating  Preference  (Power  of 
Influence  Test)  ^ 

not  given 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

f 

The  Self  Concept  as  a  Learner 
Scale  *  Elementary  (SCALE) 

Fisher*  J.  K. 

{ 

Collar  1^  A.  R. 

/ 

Survey  of  Study  Ilablts  6 
Attitudes  (SSHA; 

Brown,  W.  F.,  &  Holtzman, 

We  H» 

Boltznen,  V.  He,  &  Brown, 

Ve    Fe  1968 

Teacher^'Pupil  Question  Inv- 
entory (n>QI) 

UaVifi^    Oe    Le|    Jre^    6  Till*' 

•ley,  De  C. 

• 

Dunkia,  n.  J*,  6  Blddle, 
B.  J.  1974 

Teacner  Kating  scale 

Agard»  J.  A.,  ft  Harrison, 
S. 

Borlch,  G.,  &  *laoden,  S. 
1976 

Teacher's  Rating  Questionnaire 
(TRQ) 

Wright »  C.  M. 

Johnson,  0.  G.,  &  i 
Boranarito,  J.  U.  1971 

Tencnbauxn  Questionnaire 

Tenebauaa,  8. 

Tenebaua,  S. 

Tennessee  Self  Concept  Scale 

Fitts,'  W.  R. 

Godfrey,  W.  (Ed.)  1970 

Test  of  the  Teacher's  Ability 
'  to  Judge  Inter*pupll  preference 

Gage,  Leavltt,  &  Stone 

r 

Gage,  N.  L.,  Leavltt,  G. 
S^,  &  Stone,  G;  C.  1955 

Your  School  Days 

Agard,  J.  A.,  &  Harrison, 
S..M.  ^ 

Borlch,  G.,  &  Medden,  S. 
1976 

« 

• 

892 
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Migcellaneous  Skills  Continued 

CAT£(K>RY:    Instruments  which  measure  rAlscellaneous  skills  wMch  ere  categorised 
as  having  high  reliability  and  low  validity 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 


Teaching  Situation  Reaction 
Test  (TSRT) 


SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITy 


Hough,  J.  B«,  i  Duncan, 
J.  K. 


'9-1 


ERIC 
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•  Mlecellaneous  Skills  Continued 

CATEGORY:    Instrumtnti  which  oeasure  nitcellaneous  skills  which  arc  categorissd 
AS  having  low  reliability  and^ high  validity 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 


Behavior  Cards:  A  Test^Interviev 
for  Delinquent  Children 

Class  Activities  'Quest ionx^ ire 


Florida  Climate  and  Control 
System 

Infection  Process  Analysis 

Oscar  System  (Oscar  ^5v) 

Sequential  Analysis  of  Verbal' 
Interaction 


|er|c 


not  given 

not  %  iven 
not  given 

not  given 
not  given 
not  given 


SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 


UCLA»  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA»  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA»  CSE  "  RBS 

UCLA»  CSE  -  RBS 
UOLA»  CSE  *  RBS 
UCLA, XSE  -  RBS 
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CATEGORY:    Instrunent^  vhlch  measure  nisceHaneous  skills  which  ere  categorised 
as  having  missing  information  on  validity  and  low  reliability 


SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 


 .    -  ■   

1  The  High  School  Characteristics 

not  given 

Herr»  £.  L.,  &  et  al. 

Index  (HSCI) 

1  ^ 

1 '  ' 

1967 

1  ■ 

1  1 
1  • 

f  *v 

1                          '  ^ 
1 

1  * 

1  ^ 

i 

4. 

^  1 

1 

1  t 

• 

\ 

0 

t. 
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Migcellaneous  Skills  Ccntinutd 

CATEGORY:    InstruiQents  which  measure  nlscellaneous  skills  which  are  categorised 
as  having  mlssitfg  information' on  reliability  and  high  validity 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 


SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 


People  in  General 


Banta,  T.  J. 


A'. 


Sh(w,  II.  E.,  i  Wright. 
J.  M.  1967 


896 
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Miscellaneous  Skills  Continued 


CATEGORY:    Instruments  which  measure  raiscellaneous  skills  vhlch  are  categorised 
as  having  missing  information, on  validity  and  reliability  * 


TITLE 


AUTHOR 


SOURCE  OF  ESTIMATE  OF 
RELIABILITY  AND  VALIDITY 


Brownfain*s  Self  Rating  Inv-  |  not  given 
entory 


Child  Fersonslity  Scale 

Children's  Intellectual 
Achievement  Responsibility 
Questionna^ire 


Actors,  S.  M. 
not  given 


The  Ego  Ideal  and  Conscience'  ,  |  Cassel,  R.  K. 
Development  Test 

SHAG  Student  Attitude  Inventory]  Torrance*  Dr.  E.  P. 
not  given  i  not  given 

not  given 


Smithsonian  Science  In- 
formation Exchange,  1973 


Horrock^t  J.  E.  1964 

^orth  Carolina  Advance- 
ment School  1968 


Burros  1972 


UCLA»  CSE  -  RBS 

North  Carolina  Advance- 
ment School  1968 

Allen  1971 


I 

I 
I 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 
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7. 
S. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
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18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


About  You  and  Tour  Frit&ds .  * 
Acceptance  of  Self  and  Others 
Achievement 
No  title  given 

Allport-Vernon-Lindsey  Study  of  Values  <AVL) 

Audience  Sensitivity  Inventory  (ASl)  and  Children *8 
Audience  Sensitivity  Inventory  (CASZ) 

Barclay  ClassrooB  Cllnate  Inventory 

Seller  Child  Dependency  and  Independence  Scales 

California  Preschool  Social  Competency  Scale 

Cases  and  Cases 

No  title  given 

The  Chapin  Social  Insight  Test 

Check  Sheet  of  Opportunity  in  Hunan  Relations 

Children's  Responsibility  Inventory 

Class  Activities  Questionnaire  ->  ClassrottD  Climate 

* 

Cryles  System 

Diagnostic  Instrument  of  Supervision 

The  Ego  Ideal  and  Conscience  Development  Test 

The  Ego  Strength  Q-Sort  Test 

The  Bnpathy  Test 

Experimental  Measure  of  Motivation 

Fink  Interaction  Analyses  System 

First  Grade  Adjustment  Scale  -  Social  Behavior^ 

Florida  Climate  and  Control  System 

Forty-eight  Item  Counseling  Evaluation  Test  -  Friendship 


Kaufman »  Semmel  6  Agard 
Shaw  &  Wright 
Rrumbolts  5  Farquhar 
Allen 
Kalberg 

Lake,  Miles  &  Ear la 

Barclay 
Walker 

CCLA,  CSE  -  BBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  BBS 
Caughren;  &iros»  1959 
Euros,  1972 
Johnson  &  Bommarito 
Johnson  &  Bommarito 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UOA^  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Euros,  1972 
Buros,  1956 
Buros,  1956 
Caughren  ^ 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
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MlscelliineoyB  Continutd 

26.  Group  DiBensions  Descriptions  (^estionnsire 

27.  Gusss  Hho  ' 

28.  The  Guilford-Martin  Personnel  Inventory 

29.  Hand  Skills  Test,  Havy  Activities  Preference  Blank,  and 
Navy  Adjectives  List  on  Self-Concept 

30.  Beston  Personal  Adjustment" Inventory 

31.  The  High  School  Characteristics  Index  (HSCI) 

32.  Human  Relations  Inv«itory 

33.  Inpatient  ^bjltidlmensional.  Psychiatric  Scale 

34.  Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility  Questionnaire 

35.  Intellectual  Achievement  Responsibility 
'36.    Interaction  Process  Analysis  ^ 

37.  Modification  of  Preferred  Instructors  Characteristics 
Scale  (PICS) 

38.  Oscar  System  (Oscar  5V) 

39.  People  in  General 

40.  Personal  History  Index  -  Leadership  and  Group  Participation, 
Parental  Family  Adjustment 

41.  The  Preferred  Instructor 

42.  Pre>Klndergarten  Scale 

43.  Psychosocial  Maturity  (PSM) 

44.  Rating-Ranking  Scales  for  Child  Behavior 

45.  Techniques  for  Measuring  Coping  Ability 

46.  Seating  Preference  (Power  of  Influence  Test) 

47.  Sequential  Analysis  of  Verbal. Interaction 

48.  Sociooetrlc  Questionnaire  (For  Teachers)  Appendix  A,  Pt.  I 

49.  SRA  Youth  Inventory 
50*    Study  of  Values 


Walberg  . 

Kaufman,  Semmel  &  Aigard 
Buros,  1956 
Lsu,  &  et  al. 

Buros,  1956 

Herr,  Right ^  &  Hansen 

Buros,  1959 

lorr  &  FJett 

Johnson  &  Bommarito 

Godfrey 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Nelson 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Shaw  &  Wright 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

Krumt)iplt2  &  Farquhar 
IXXA,  CSE  *  RBS 
Soitliaonian  Science 
Johnson  &  Bommarito 
Rothanbexg 
UCLAt  CSE  -  RBS 
COLAi  CSE  -  RBS 
VCLAt  CSE  RBS 
Adaaa  6  Torgerson 
Rorrocka 


I 

I 

I 

I 


I 
I 
1 

I 
I 
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Mi«ccllancou8  C?ontinued 

51.  Teacher**  Rating  Questionnaire  (IRQ)  Elementary  Grades 

52.  Teacher  Rating  Scale  ^ 

53.  Teaching  Situation  Reaction  Test  (TSRT) 

54.  Test  for  Ability  To  Sell  -  Tests  X  &  ZIX 

55.  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale 

56.  Your  School  Days 

4 


33 


Johnson  6  BoBoiarito  ^ 

Kaufman,  Slmmel  &  Agard 

Uke,  Miles o&  Earle 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Alnann,  Clock  6 
Vardeberg 

Kaufman,  Simmel  &  Agatd 
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1«   About  Me 

2.  Acadtnic  Interests  Meaturat 

3.  Achieveaent  Anxiety  l^st  (Fscilltstlve-l^eMlitstive) 

4.  Attitude  Toward  School  K-12  laaglne  That  (Secondary); 
School  Sentiaent  Index  (Primary  and  Secondary);  Subject 
Area  Freferencefe^  (Intensediete.  Secondary) 

5.  Attitude  Toward  School  R«12  (Aspirations  of  Grade  Level 
Completion) School  Sentlaept  Indext  Intemediate) 
(Compliance  with  Assigned  TAsks) 

6.  Behavior.  Rating  Fora  for  Appraising  Assured  and  Confident 
Behaviors  (Self  Esteea  Behavior) 

7.  Biographical  Inventory  -  Creativity 

8.  Brownfain*s  Self  Rating  Inventory  ^ 

9.  California  Occupational  Preference  Survey 

10.  Carel  Instruaents  Forms  S-B,  S-C,  S-D 

11.  Carel  Instruments  Fora  S7B  Hy  Classmates  and  I*  Section  II 

12.  Carel  Instruments  Fora  T-A  Teacher* a  Staff  Encounters 

13.  Child  Behavior  Rating  Scale  -  Bpme  Adjustment,  Social 
Adjustment,  School  Adjustaent 

,  14.    Child  Personality  Scale 

15.  Children's  Locus  of ^ Control  Scale 

16.  Children's  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale 

17.  Mo  title  given 

18.  Cotswold  Personality  Factor  -  F  Scale  (Attitude  Toward 
School) 

19.  CPF  -  Contact  Personality  Factor  Form  A 


uCLA, 

CS£ 

•  RSS 

UCLA, 

CSE 

-  RBS 

UCLA, 

CSE 

-  RBS 

UCLA, 

CSE 

-  RBS 

UCLA, 

CSE 

-  RBS 

UCU, 

CSE 

-  RBS 

UCLA, 

CSE 

-  RBS 

Saithsonlan  Science 
Inforaation  Exchange 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Borrocks 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS; 
Cestaneda,  McCandlcss  & 
Palerao 

aark 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
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Affective  Dopain  "Continued 

20.  A  Dating  Frobleas  Checklist  (Physical  Self,  Social  Poise) 

t 

21.  A  Dating  Pxobleas  Checklist  Dating  Conditions,  Dating 
^       and  Definite  Connitaents,  Personality  and  Emotional 

Self,  R(»Be  Parents*  Family 

22.  Deoos  D  (Drop-Ovit)  Scale  '  . 

23.  Depression  Adjective  Checklists  Fom  A 

2A.  Detroit  Adjustment  Inventory  Itelta  Form:  Self  School 

25.  Dimensions  of  Temperament  and  Early  School  Personality  . 

26.  Questionna^e 

27.  E-D  Inventory 

28.  Educational  Development  Series  School  Interests  '^'s 

29.  Edvardii  Personality^  Inventory 

i 

30.  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  (Heterosexuality) 

31.  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  (EPFS) 

32.  Elementary  School  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 

33.  Elias  Family  Opinion  Survey,  Total  Test 

34.  The  Faces  Scale 

35.  Family^  Adjustment  Test 

t. 

36.  FIRO-B  Fundamental  Interpersonal  Relations  Orientation 
Behavior 

37.  FIRO-F  Wanted  Affection 

38.  First  Grade  Adjustment  Scale  -  Emotional  Behavior, 
Adjustment  to  Classrotm  Membership  and  ReqviroDents 

39.  PL  (Fluency)  Opinion  Survey  -  Selected  Items 
AO.    The  Forced  >  Choice  Rating  Scale 

41.  Forty-eight  Item  Counseling  Evaluation^ Test 

42.  The  Giest  Picture  Interest  Inventory  Form  F,  Male  «nd 
Female 


UCLA,  CSE  -  PBS 
UCLA,  CSE  r  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Uq^,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
V^alberg 

Johnson  &  Bommarito 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Collar 
Borrocke 

Euros,  1972:  UCLA, 
CSE  -  R^S;  Schutz 

UCLA,  CSE  >  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Gage,  Leavitt  li  Stone 
UCLA,  CSE  «  RBS 
UCLA/  CSS  -  RBS 
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Affective  Domain  Continued 

43.    Gordon  Personal  Inventory  -  Cautlousnest,  Personal  Relet lont, UCLA,  CS£  -  RBS 
Original  Thinking  *  ^ 


44.  Ck>rdon  Personal  Profile  -  Ascendance,  Emotional  Stability, 
Sociability,  Responsibility 

45.  Hall  bccupatldnal  OrlentatlotS^ Inventory 

46.  Handicap  Problems  Inventory  -  Family 

47.  Handicap  Problems  Inventory  (2  Parts:  Personal  and  Social) 

48.  Bel tzelU 'Measure  of  Motives  Influencing  Needs  to  Achieve^ 
in  Vocational  Education  ^ 

49.  How  Do  You  Feel  »  Part  I 

50.  How  Do  Vou  Feel  -  Part  II  ^ 

51.  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 

52.  Inferred  Self-Concept  Judgement  Scale 

53.  Inter-Person  Perception  Test,  Form  AC  (Children) 

54.  Jim  Scale  Student  Questionnaire  Form  F 

55.  Junior  E.P.I.  (Eysenck  Personality  Inventory)  Neurotlclsm 

56.  Junior  E.P.I.  (Eysenck  Personality  Inventory)  Extraveralon 

57.  Junior  High  School  Articulation  Scale 

58. "   Jr.  -  Sr.  HSPQ  (High  School  Personality  Questionnaire) 

Form  A,  Factora  F,  H,  C,  0,  D,  Q3 

59.  Jr.  -  Sr.  HSPQ  (High  School  Personality  Questionnaire) 
Form  A,  Factors  E,  Q4,  IG 

60.  Jir.  -  Sr.  HSPQ  (High  School  Personality  (^lestlonnalre) 
Form  A,  Factora  A,  J,  Q2 

61.  KD  Proneness  Scsle  and  Checklist 

62.  Kuder  E 

63.  Kuder  General  Interest  Survey  -  Grade  6 


UCI-A,  CSE  -  RBS 

• 

Bailey 

UCLA,  CSE  *  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  *  BBS 
Bailey 

Kaufman,  Sensael  6  Agard 
Kaufman,  Seomel  6  ^ard 
Collar 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS; 
McDanlel 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS; 
Rogers 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS  . 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 


UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

IK:LA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  ->  RB^' 
UCLA,  ^SE  -  RBS 
UCL4/^tudles 


ir 
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Affec^iv  DoiBaln  Contirmed 

d4»   Kuder  Oceupationitl  Interest  Survey  Form 

€5.   Kuder  Preference  Record •  Fozn  A  (Personel)  , 

66.  Xuder  Preference  Record,  Fom  C  (Vocetionsl) 

67.  The  Learning  EnvlronaMt  Inventory  ' 

68.  Learning  EnvlronBent  Inventory  r  Cliqueness,  Cohesiveness, 
Competitiveness,  Frictlo^ 

69.  Level  of  Aspiration  Test:  Total  Test  ^ 

70.  Life  Adjustment  Inventory         ■  ' 

71.  MACH  (iavellianiot)  Scales  Kiddie  Mach 

72.  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  (revised  version) 

73.  Marriage  Role  Expectation  Inventory,  Male  and  Female 
Forms,  Care  of  Children  ° 

74.  Martin  S-D  (Suicide-Depression)  Inventory 

} 

75.  Measurement  of  Problems  «nd  Interests  of  Adolescente 

76.  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory,  Form  R  - 
Depression  and  Masculinity,  Femininity 

77.  Minnesota  Personality  Profile  II  ^ 
78«  ^  Minnesota  Vocational  Interest  Inventory 

79.    Mooney  Problem  Checklists 

80«    Mooney  Problem  Checklist,  Form  B^-CSM  (Courtship,  Sex, 
and  Marriage),  RF  (Home  and  Family) 

81.  Mooney  Problem  .Checklist,  Forms  J,  RF,  BG,  PC  ' 

82.  Mooney  Problem  Checklist,  Forms  H  (PPR,  ASW,  CTP,  MR), 
Form  J  (SC.  S) 

83.  Multidimensional  IntemaloExtemal  Scale 

84.  No  title  given 

85.  Occupational  Interest  Inventory 

86.  Parent^Adoleseent  Communicetion  Inventory  Form  A 
(Adolescenc^ 


UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Roswnshine 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  (|SE  -  RBS  „ 
UCLA,  CSE  •  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
McRair  &  Lorr;  Taylor 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Chabassol  &  Thomas 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Johnson  &  Bommarito 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Adams  h  Torgerson 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

Rorth  Carolina 
Advancement  School 

UCLA,  CSE  -  1»S 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
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Affect Iv  Doa>in  Conttoutd 

67.  feimt^rlvania  Qucitionnalrc 

88.  PtimsylvaniA  Quftttlonnalre  -*  Interest  in  School 

89.  Personal  Values  Inventory  (PVI) 

90.  Personality  Development  Record 

91.  Personality  Inventory:  BI-N,  B3-1 

92.  Personality  Inventory:  B4-D,  P2-S,  B2-S,  PI-C 

93.  Picture  Interest  Inventory 

94.  Pre-Exasiination  Questionnaire 

95.  Preferred  Student  Characterist^S^cale  (PSCS) 

^  \  ■ 

96.  Primary  Pupil  Reading  Attitude  Inventory 

*  \ 

97.  The  Problem  Prediction  Test 


98.  Pupil  Reaction  Inventory 

99.  The  Purdue  Master  Attitude  Scale 

00.  Questionnaire:  Attitude  Toward  Teacher-Issues  Reinforcement 

01.  Scales  for  the  Measurement  of  Attitudes 

02.  School  Expectation  Interview 
,03.  Schwarts  Scales 

04.  Self -Analysis  Inventory 

05.  The  Self -Concept  and  Motivation  Inventor]^ 

06.  The  Self-Concept  as  a  Learner  Scale-Elementary  (^CALE) 

07.  Self-Concept  aa  a  Learner  Scale:  Motivation,  Class  Measber 

08.  Self -Concept  of  Ability  Scales*  Forms  A  &  B 

09.  Self -Concept  Scale  (Gill) 

10.  Self-Directed  Search 

11.  Self -Insight  Test,  Form  A  (Acceptance  of  Others) 
,12.  The  Self-Others  Questionnaire 

A-43 


UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
VCLA,  CSE  -  SBS 
Finger  6  Scklesser 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Nelson 

UCL^,  CSE  -  RBS 

Gega,  Laavitt  &  Stone 
Information  Exchange 

Medley 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
I^,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Buros,  1959 
Coller 
Celler 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  •  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Shaw  &  Wright 
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Affective  Domain  Continue 

113.  Self  Pereeptioa  Inventory:  General  Adjustnent,  Supervitl<m. 
HA.  .  Self  Perception  Inventory;  Authoritarianism,  Anxiety 

115.  Self  Perception  Inventory:  Rlgidity-Pognatiss,  General 
Maladjuataent 

116.  Self  Perception  Inventory:  Self  Actual  i  sat  ion,  Coifaistency, 
Depression,  Paranoia,  Uncoamon  Response 

117.  Self -Report  Inventory:  Authority  Scale 

118. ^   Self -Report  Inventory,  Form  R«>3  Children's  Scale 

119.  Semantic  Differential  for  Science  Students 

i  r  ■ 

120.  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  Form  A 

121.  Sizing  Up  Your  School  Subjects 

122.  SMS6  -Student  Attitude  Inventory 

123.  Social  Insight  Test 

12A.    Soclometric  Type  Peer  Acceptance  Measure 

125.    SCIOS  -  Southwestern  Cooperative  Interaction  Observation 
Schedule,  Sections  I,  II,  III,  VI,  VII,  VIII 

|26.    Stages  of  Morsl  Development  Scoring  System 

127.  State-frlit  Anxiety  Inventory  Form  X-1  (Anxiety-State) 
Form  X-2  (^lety-Trait) 

128.  '   SIS  Junior  Inventory,  Form  G 

129.  SIS  Youth  Inventory,  Form  G 

130.  Student  Attitude  Scale 

131.  S-D  -  Suicide-Depression  Proneness  Checklist 

132.  Survey  of  Opinions  -  Attitudes  (500-A) 

133.  Survey  of  Personal  Values 

134.  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes  Form  C 


135.    Teacher-Pupil  Inventory  -  Minnesota  Ttiacher  Attitude 
Inventory 
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UCLA.  CSE  •  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Walberg  &  AnderaoQ 
UCLA  Studies 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Rosenshine 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Smithsonian  Science 
Information  Exchange 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Uke,  Miles  &  Earle 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA.  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA.  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA.  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA.  CSE  -  RBS 
Rrumbolts  &  Farquhar 
UCLA  Studies 
UCLA.  CSE  -  RBS 
Leeds;  Leeds  &  Cook 
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Affgctlvt  Poaalp  Contiimtd 

136.  Test  Anxiety  Seele  tot  Children 

137.  The  Teet  of  the  Teecher'e  Ability  to  Judge  Intetpupil 
Prefereaees 

138.  Test  to  Mieasuce  the  Avowel  end  Projection  of  Happiness 

139.  the  Thoaes  Self-Concept  Values  Test 

140.  Thur stone  Interest  Schedule 

141.  Thur stone  T«&peranent  Schedule 

142.  The  Unforced  Teacher  Rating  Scale 

143.  Vocational  Preference  Inventory  ■  ^ 

144.  Vhat  I  Like  to  Do 

145.  Self-Social  Symbols  Task 

146.  Self-Social  Syobols  Task  Preschool  and  Adolescent  Foms 

147.  Opinion,  Attitude,  wd  Interest  Survey  (OAIS) 

148.  Activities  Index  (AI) 

149.  Self-Socisl  Symbols  Tssk,  Preschool  and  Adolsecent  Foms 
(Identification,  Social  Interests) 

150.  Measure  of  Variables  in  a  Study  of  Achievemoit  Motives 
and  the  Child's  Environment 

151.  A  122  Item  Instrwaent  Measuring  Attitudes,  Study  Rsbits, 
Motivstion  (as  cited  by  IQian,  1969) 

152.  Self  Observation  Scales 

153.  Study  of  High  School  Students'  Attitudes  and  Aspirations 

154.  Classroom  Climate  Questionnaire 

155.  Celifomia  Study  Ksthods  Survey  Attiti^es  Towards  School 

156.  California  Study  Methods  Survey 

157.  Lipsitt  Self-Concept  Scale  for  Children 

158.  No  title  given 

159.  Scales  -  The  Measurement  of  GrAip  Dimensions 
-  A-4S 
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UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Gage,  Leavitt  &  Stone 

Goldings 

Buros,  1972 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  BBS 

Gage,  Leavitt  6  Stone 

UCLA,  CSE  -  BBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Educistional  Testing 
Service 

Institute  for  Development 
of  Buman  Resources 

Fricke 

Berr 

Institute  for  Development 
of  Human  Resources 

Institite  for 
Social  Resesrch 

Xhan 

National  Testing  Service 

Spellman 

Walberg 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Carter 

Johnson  &  Boamarito 
Borgatta 

Hemphill  &  Vestie 
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Afftctiv  Domain  Centinutd 

160.  Adjective  Checklist 

161.  Adjustment  Inventory,  Student  Fom,  Hoae 

162.  Adjustnent  Inventory,  Student  Fon  y 
(Emotionality,  Kascullnlty,  HoftHlfy) 

163.  California  Teat  of  ?eraonallty.  Elementary  Form  AA 
(Community  Relations) 

164.  Dependence  Pronensss  Scale 

165.  Elementary  Social  Causality  Test 

166.  -  Bow  Well  Co  You  Know  Yourself 

>  167.    Minnesota  Counseling  Inventory 

168.  Minnesota  Counseling  Inventory  Family  Relationships 

169.  Minnesota  Counseling  Inventory  Leadership;  Conformity 


\ 


170.  The  Plers-Rarrls  Children's  Self-Concept  Scale 
(The  Way  I  Feel  About  Ityself ) 

171.  Sears  Self-Concept  Inventory  Attractive  Appearance 

172.  Sears  Self-Concept  Inventory  Social  Relations  -  Same 
Sex;  Social  Virtues 

173.  Sears  Self-Concept  Inventory 

174.  Self-Esteem  Inventory 

175.  Self-Esteem  Inventory,  Form  A 

176.  SM  (School  Morale)  Scale 

177.  Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes  (SSKA) 


178.  Tenenbaum  Quest lonxM Ire:  A  test  to  measure  a  child's 
attitude  toward  school,  teachers,  and  classmates 

179.  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale 


180.  Aggression  Rating  Scale 

181.  Behavior  Checklist 


Johnson  &  Boaanarito 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UOA  Studies 

Johnson  &  Bommarito 

Johnson  6  Boasmarlto 

UCLA,  CSE  •>  RBS 

Bardie  &  Lay ton 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Buros,'  1972; 
UCL^jJCSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS; 
Johnson  &  Bommarito 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS . 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

Holtzman  &  Brown,  1968; 
Khan,  1969;  Khan  6  Roberts 
1969;  Khan  &  Roberts,  1971 

Tenenbauto  ^ 

UCU>  CSE  -  RBS; 
Buros,  1972 

Walker 

Walker 


V 
■■'5 
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Affective  Domain  Continued 

/ 

182.  Bristol  Social -Ad juttnent  Guidet  (BSA6) 

.183.  Children *0  Behavior  Scale 

184.  Classroom  Behavior  Inventory 

185.  Iteerleh  Classroom  Observation  Rating  Scale 

186.  Family  Relations  Test:  An  Objective  Technique  for 
Exploring  Bnotional  Attitudes  in  Children  (Younger 
Children  Form) 

187.  Fels  Child  Behavior  Scales 

\ 

188.  Merrlll-^Slmer  Scales 

■ 

189.  Kursery  Scho^3^  Ad justment  Scale 

190.  teacher *@  Rating  Scale  of  Adjustment 

191.  Attitude  Toward  School.  K-12  (Contains  Looking  Back  and 
School  Sentiment  Index)  ' 

192.  Self«Concept,  K-12 

193.  Kood  Adjective  Checklist 

194'.  The  Experimental  Analysis  of  Itood 

195.  Self-Concept  Adjective  Checklist 

196.  Self -Perception  Inventory  (Student  Form) 

197.  Self -Percept ion  Znv«itory  Student  Form 


Walker 
Walker 
Walker 
Wflker 
Walker 

Walker 
Walker 
Walker 
Walker 

UCLA,  CSE  -  BBS 


Lake,  Miles  &  Earle 
McNair  &  Lorr 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
Soares 
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COGNITIVE  OOMAIH 
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1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

.0. 
LI. 
L2. 

L3. 
L4. 
L5. 
L6. 
17. 
18. 

L9. 
20. 
21. 


Short  Fora  Test  of  Academic  Aptitude >Level  X  (Test  3) 

Short  Ton  Test  of  Academic  Aptitude  Levels  2.  3.  4.  5 
(Test  3) 

Aaerican  School  Intelligence  Test  Grade  6 

Aptitude  Tests  for  Occupations  Fom  A  (Clerical 
Routine) 

Aptitude  Tests  for  Occupations  Form  A  (Mechanical 
Aptitude) 

Art  Judgement 

Behavior  Cards:  A  Test-Interview  for  Delinquent 
Children' tSrades  6 

Benton  Visual  Retention  Test  -  Grade  3 

California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  Long  Form  -  Grade  3 

California  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  Short  Form  -  Grade  3 

California  Test  of  Personality  Grades  5  &  6 

The  Cast  of  Mickey  Murphy:  A  Case  Study  Instrument  in 
Evaluation 

Cognitive  Abilities  Test  Frlmary  Form  I  (Tests  3,  4) 

Cognitive  Abilities  Test  Primary  Form  II  (Tests  3,  4) 

Comprehensive  Tests  of  Basic  Skills 

Concept  Assessment  Kit  -  Conservation,  Form  A 

Concept  Assessment  Kit  -  Conservation,  Form  C 

Cornell  Learning  and  Study  Skills  Inventory, 
Secondary  Form 

Design  Judgement  Test 

Differential  Aptitudes  Test,  Form  L 

Educstloiial  Development  Series  Grades  5  &  6 


ERIC 
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UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UOLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA  Studies 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU  Studies 

UCU  Studies 
UCU  Studies 
UCU  Studies 
UCU  Studies 
Buros,  1959 

UCU,  CSE  "  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
Buros,  1972 
UOA,  CSE  >  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU  Studies 

91  : 
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Ccgnltlve  Domain  Continued  : 

i 

22.  nanagan  Aptitude  Classification  Test  (Vocational) 
'     Tests  1»  8»  11 

23.  FF  (Flexibility)  Oplnloh  Survey 

24.  FL  (Fluency)  Opinion  Survey 

'  25.  Gestalt  Transforaation,  Form  CR03A 

26.  Goldschmid  end  Bentler  Concept  Assessment  Kit,  Fom  A 

27.  Hennon-Nelson  Tests  of  Mental  Ability  Grade  6 

28.  Hidden  Figures,  Fom  NFT04A 

29.  Illinois  7e8t  of  Psycholinguist Ic  Abilities  -  Grade  1 

30.  Illinois  Test  of  Psychol inguistic  Abilities  -  Grade  3 

31.  Illinois  Test  of  Psychollngulstic  Abilities  (Auditory- 
Vocal  Association)  Grade  3 

32.  Illinois  Test  of  Psychollngulstic  Abilities  (Visual 
Motor  Association)  Qtade  3 

33.  Illinois  Test  of  Psychollngulstic  Abilities  -  Grade  5 

34.  Inventory  of  Children *6  Interests 

35.  Kit  of  Reference  Tests  Cf-1 

36.  Kit  of  Reference  Tests  P-2,  Le-1,  Le-3,  Fl-3,  Pw-2 

37.  Kit  of  Reference  Tests  Re-3 

38.  Kit  of  Reference  Tests  S-1 

39.  Kit  of  Reference  Teste  Vx-2,  Fa-1,  Fe-3,  Re-2,  Le-2,  S-2, 
Re-2,  Re-1 

40.  Kuhlman-Anderson  Measure  of  Acadenic  Potential,  7th  ed. 
(Test  K6) 

41.  Kuhlman-Anderson  Test  -  Grade  6 

42.  Kuhlman-Flnch  Tests  -  Test  IV  (Grades  5  &  6) 

43.  Largest  Class,  Fora  NMC04A 

915 


UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
Rardln  &  Moan 
UCLA  Studies 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA  Studies 
UCLA  Studies 
UCLA  Studies 

UCLA  Studies 

UCLA  Studies 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  >  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  •>  RB3 


UCLA  Studies;  copy 
of  instrument 

UCLA  Studies 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 


I 
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Cdgnitlve  Pomain  Cdntimied 

44.  Lct*s  Look  at  First  Graders  (Time  Concepts) 

45«  Letter-Concept  Grouping,  Form  19SC02A  » 

46.  Linited  Word  Revisions,  Form  MST05A 

47.  A  . Look  at  Literature,  Form  B 

48.  Lorge-Thorndike  Intelligence  Tests  Grade  1 

e 

49.  Lorge'Thorndike  Intelligence  Tests  Grade  3,  Form  1 
50*  Lorge-Thomdike  Intelligence  Tests  Grade  3,  Form  2 

51.  Marianne  Frostig  Developmental  Test  of  Visual 
Perception  -  Grade  1 

52.  Measures  of  Cognitive  Abilities  (MS-B  Number  Series) 

53.  Measures  of  Curiosity  (Student  Behavior  Frofile) 

54.  Measures  of  Self -Concept  -  Work  Fosting 

55.  Mental  Ability:  Advanced  Tests  2,  3,  4 

56.  Mental  Ability:  Elementary  Tests  1,  2,  3,  4 

57.  Mental  Ability:  Primary  Tests  1-5 

58.  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests 

59.  Metropolitan  Readiness  Tests  -  Grade  1 

60.  Minnesota  Counseling  Inventory 

61.  Modified  Alpha  Examination,  Form  9  Tests  C,  D,  £,  F 

62.  Multiple  Aptitude  Tests  (7  &  8) 

63.  Multiple  Aptitude  Tests  (9) 

64.  Multiple  Grouping,  Form  I)MC02C 

65.  My  Teacher  Inventory  r 

66.  Name  Grouping,  Form  DSC02B 

67.  Kanlng  Meaningful  Trends,  Form  NM004A 

68.  New  Uses,  Form  NHT05A 

69.  Neurotlcism  Scale  Questionnaire  (NSQ)  Factors  E,  An,  I 


UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA  Studies 
UCU  Studies 
UCLA  Studies 
UCU  Studies 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSB  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
Asnmndson 
UCU  Studies 
Euros,  1959 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
Gage,  Leavitt  &  Stone 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCL\,  CSE  -  RBS 
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Cognitive  DoTaaiti  Conttnued 

70.  NeurotlcifiB  Scale  Questionnaire  (NSQ)  Factor  F 
(Depr eased  ve.  Cheerful)  j 

71.  OISE  Picture  Reasoning  Tefttr-Form  A  (Classification, 
Sinllaritiea) 

72.  Onelet  Test,  Fom  CSU02A  , 

73.  Orleans-Hanna  Algebra  Prognosis  Test 

e 

74.  Orleans-Hanna  Geometry  Prognosis  Test 

75.  OST  (Object  Sorting  Task) 

76.  Otis  -  Lennon  Mental  Ability  Test  -  Grade  6 

77.  Pennsylvania  Questionnaire  (Creative  Potential), 
9-18  years;  Creative  Tendency  -  Grades  5-8 

78.  Performance  Test  of  Mathematics  Inquiry  (Executes  Plan, 
Self  Evaluation) 

79.  Personal  Orientation  Inventory  (Synergy) 

80.  Physics  Achievement  Test 

81.  Pictorial  Test  of  Intelligence  -  Grade  1 

82.  Pictorial  Test  of  Intelligence  -  Grade  3 

83.  Pittsburgh  Adjustment  Survey  Scales 

84.  Porteus  >Iaze  Tests,  Vineland  Form 

85.  Preschool  Inventory  -  Grade  1 

86.  Pretests  of  Vision,  Hearing  and  Motor  Coordination  - 
Grade  3 

87.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  -  Grade  1 

88.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  (Perceptual  Speed)  Grade  3 

89.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  (Spatial  Relations)  Grade  3 

90.  Primary  Mental  Abilities  (Reasoning)  Grades  5  &  6 

91.  Public  School  Primary  Intelligence  Test  -  Grade  3 

92.  Public  School  Primary  Intelligence  Test,  Absurdities  - 
Grade  3  . , . ,  ♦ 


UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCU,  CSE  -  rb:: 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 
UCU  Studies 
UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS; 
Buros,  1972 

Valberg  &  Anderaon 

UCU  Studies 

UCU  Studies 

Jones  &  Bommarito 

UCU,  CSE  -  RBS 

UCU  Studies 

UCU  Studies 

UCU  Studies 
UCU  Studies 
UCU  Studies 
UCU  Studies 
UCU  Studies 
UCU  Studies 


Cognitive  Domain  Continued 
93«   fupil  Activity  Inventory 

Valberg  &  Anderson 

f 

Thft  O-Ta&t  test  el  Ptrsonality 

Buros,  1972 

99  • 

o^vAn  Prdftreee  Matrices  ^  Grade  1 

DCLA  Studies 

9P« 

e-vAn  Proftressive  Matrleet  -  Colored  Grade  3 

UCLA  Studies 

• 

7#  • 

RAVftn  Progressive  Matrices  -  Colored  Grade  5 

UCLA  Studies 

98  « 

Read  ins  Backward  s.  Fom  CST02A 

DCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

• 

Reed  Science  Activity  Inventory 

Cooley  &  Re«l 

100. 

Revised  Minnesota  Paper  Form  Board  Form  AA 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

101. 

Mo  title  given 

Schvarts 

102 

Seifince  Process  Inventory 

9^AIPSS%p9     •  AWwWlP               *  mmt           ^  ^ 

Valberg  &  Anderson 

in*) 

Saainfi  Different  MeaninftSe  Form  CTM05A 

DOA,  CSE  " 

RBS 

inA 

JLlKt* 

cimnifts  Croun  Intel! isence  Scale     Test  9C»  7A  &  B»  lA  &  B 

ft 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

105. 

SRA  -  Test  of  Educational  Ability  (Grades  6-9);  Unguage  1 
fCradeB  9-12):  LanKuase  11  (Grades  4-6) 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

106. 

SRA  Test  of  Educational  Ability  (Reasoning)  -  Grades  6-9, 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

in7 

SRA  Mechanical  Aotitude.  Form  AB  (Space  Relations) 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

108. 

Standardised  Road-Map  Test  of  Direction  Sense 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

100 

STEA  -  Short  Test  of  Educational  Ability  Levels  1-4 
(Number  Series) 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

110. 

STEA  -  Short  Test  of  Educational  Ability  Level  5 
(Letter  Series) 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

HI. 

STS  High  School  Placement  Test  -  Quantitative  Reasoning 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

112. 

Study  Skills  and  Critical  Thinking  Section  6 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

113. 

Study  Skills  and  Critical  Thinking  Sections  9-12 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

U4. 

Survey  of  Study  Habits  and  Attitudes  Form  C  (Delay 
Avoidance,  Work  Methods) 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

115. 

Survey  Test  of  Algebraic  Aptitude 

UCLA,  CSE  - 

RBS 

• 
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Cognitive  Domain  Continued 

116. 

Teacher-Pupil  Question  Inventory  (TPQI) 

Ounkin  6  Biddle 

117. 

Temporal  Ordering,  Form  HMS04A  ' 

UCLA,  CSE  ->  RBS 

118. 

Test  of  Educational  Ability  -  Reasoning  Grades  5  &  6 

UCLA  Studies 

119. 

Tests  In  l^ndanental  Abilities  of  Visual  Art,  Grade  3 

UCU  Studies 

120. 

Tests  of  General  Ability  <-  Seasoning  Grade  1 

UCLA  Studies 

121. 

Tests  of  General  Ability  <-  Grade  3 

UCLA  Studies 

122. 

Tests  of  General  Ability  -  Reasoning  Grades  5  &  6 

UCLA  Studies 

'.'.'^7:' 

123. 

Tests  of  General  Ability  -  Interasterlean  Series 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

■)) 

^24. 

Thur stone  Tenperament  Schedule  (Reflective) 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

•  p. 

125. 

Topic  Classification  System 

Rosenshine 

126. 

Torrance  Tests  of  Creative  Thinking  -  Grade  1 
Torrance  Teste  of  Creative  Thinking  -  Grade  3 

UCLA  Studies 

127. 

UCLA  Studies 

128. 

Torrance  Tests  of  Creative  Thinking  -  Total  -  Grades  5  &  6 

UCU  Studies 

129. 

veroox  riCbUre  iTmuBluZXOXk^  Fom  CrlTOoA 

UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

130. 

UCLA  Studies 

''it. 

131. 

Vechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  Crade  3 

UCLA  Studies 

a32. 

Vechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  Coding, 
Grades  5  &  6 

VCLa  Studies 
• 

T 

r 

133. 

Vechsler  Memory  Scale  -  Grades  5  &  6 

UCLA  Studies 

134. 

Vechsler  Preschool  and  Primary  Scale  of  Intelligence 
Grade  1                                    -  • 

UCLA  Studied 

1 
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135.  Vise  and  Stanford  Binet  Testr 

136.  Vord  Group  Naming,  Form  NMU02A 

137.  Vork  Transformation,  Form  NST02B 

138.  Aptitude  Treatment  Interaction  Study  (ATI) 

139.  California  Study  Methods  Survey  (Mechanics  of  Study) 

140.  California  Test  of  Personality  Grades  16  3 

•Kt'. 
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Griffith 

UCLA>  CSE  >  RBS 

UCLA,  CSE  »  RBS 

Vallen 

UCLA  Studies 

UCLA  Studies 
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Cognitive  Poroain  Continued 

lAl.    How  Well  Do  you  Know  Yourself,  For»  NE-21  (Hovelty^ving)  UCLA,  CSE  -  RBS 

Judgesientt  Deductive  logic  end  Assumption  Recognition  Not  given 

143.  Otis  lennon  Hentel  Ability  Test:  Grede  I      —  UCLA 

144.  Reseerch  Report  of  North  Cerolins  Advencenent  School  Not  given 
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APPENDIX  B 


A  Simulation  Study  of  Four 
Methods  Us^d  to  Analyze  Change 

by  P.  T.  Marston 
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A  Simulation  Study  of  Four 
Hethods  Used  to  Aiwlyse  ^nge 

PAUL  T.  MARSTON 

Research  end  Developoent  Center 
for  Teacher  Education 

The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 


R&D  Report  No.  5058 

This  study  vas  supported  in  part  by  the  Natioaal  Institute  of  Education 
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do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  the  Rational  Institute 
of  Education  and  no  official  endorsement  by  that  office  should  be  inferred. 
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Abstract 

Four  oethods  used  to  snalysa  change  in  the  pretest-poittaat 
quaslexpcrlmental  design— raw  gain  analysis  of  variance,  residual  gain 
analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance,  and  true  score  analysis 
of  covariance— are  discussed  in  teras  of  their  underlying  sodels  and 
assumptions.    Both  gain  setl^s  were  shown  to  be  approxinations  of  a 
covariance  nodel  and  thus  inherently  less  powerful.   Examination  of  the 
true  score  model  raised  the  possibility  that  it  was  not  a  true  least 
squares  procedure.    A  Konte  Carlo  simulation  verified  that  use  of  the 
true  score  model  produced  too  many  Type  I  errors.    When  adjusted  for  ^ 
Type  I  error  rate,  the  true  =acore  method  was  less  powerful  than  conventional 
analysis  of  covariance. 
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A  SisulatlOB  Study  of  Four 
MftChods  Used  to  An«lyse  Chsage 

The  aaount  of  change  a  treatnent  can  produce  la  an  outcone  neaaure 
can  vary  a  great  ^eal.   When  the  effect  of  the  treatnent  la  large  relative 
to  the  ef facta  of  other  factora  on  the  outcose,  atatlatlcal  analyaia 
cons iderat lone  are  niniBal*  and  alnoat  any  type  of  approach  la  auffldent 
to  find  an  effect.    The  difflcultiea  in  analyaia  ariae  when  fectora  outaide 
the  researcher* a  control  produce  large  changea  In  the  outcome.  Typically* 
these  outaide  factora  lie  in  the  background  of  the  individuals  being  atudied 
and  can  be  grouped  under  the  general  ten  of  individual  differencea. 

For  those  studies  i^ere  the  researcher  haa  control  over  who  receives 
the  treatnent,  the  variability  aaaociated  with  individual  differences  can 
be  neutralised  by  using  the  aethod  of  randoa  aaaignaent.    Randon  aasignaent 
ahould  ensure  that  the  group6>f  people  receiving  different  treatmenta  are, 
on  the  average,  pretty  nuch  alike  aa  long  aa  they  are  treated  alike  in  all 
other  respects  except  for  the  treatnent.   How  nuch  alike  ia  dependent 
only  on  the  sanple  aise— the  larger  the  aampla,  the  sore  alike  the  groupa. 
Thus,  in  the  random  assignment  experiment,  detecting  a  treatment  effect 
that  is  small  compared  to  individual  difference  effecta  is  simply  a  matter 
of  using  a  ° large  enough  aample. 

Things  are  not  ao  simple  where  the  researcher  does  not  have  control 
over  the  assignront  to  treata»nt  conditione.    Zn  thia  caae,  it  la  possible 
that  individual  performance  on  the  outcome  measure  may  appear  to  depend  on 
the  treatment  just  because  of  the  characteriatica  of  the  group  to  which  it 
was  administered  and  not  becauae  the  treatment  had  an  effect.    Even  a  large 
sample  eise  is  no  guarantee  that  groups  will  be  alike  before  treatment  when 
the  assignment  to  conditiona  ia  not  random.  QO 
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Because  to  uoy  Interesting  questions  can  only  be  ssked  In  the  context 
of  preexisting  groups— either  because  randoa  asslgnnent  Is  unethical  (s.g., 
smoking  causes  cancer)  or  too  expensive  (e.g.,  faaily  wealth  and  success  in 
school)— an  alternative  nethod  vas  needed  to  test  hypotheses  about  such 
questions.    If  it  is  possible  to  get  a  neasure  for  each  Individual's  effect 
on  the  outcoBe  both  bafore  (pretest)  and  after  (posttest)  the  treatment  then  ' 
it  should  be  theoretically  possible  to  adjust  for  Individual  differences  in 
the  treatment  groups  by  using  the  pretest  meaaure.    Designs  that  use  this 
approach  have  been  called  quasiexperimental  because  they  have  some  of  the 
elements  of  a  controlled  experiment,  but  ,do^6"t  meet  the  condition  of  random 
assignment  to  treatmenta  (Campbell  &  Stanley,  1963).    Por  thU  type  of  design 
to  reflect  reality  accurately,  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  are  no  aystematic 
differences  in  the  factors  acting  on  the  groups  except  th@  treatment  and  that 
any  individual  difference  within  the  groups  have  an  equal  effect  on  both 
pretest  and  posttest  measures.    Xn  other  words,  (1)  all  factors  that  are 
different  among  the  individuals  receiving  each  treatment  (e.g.,  age,  intelligence, 
or  motivation)  should  have  equivalent  effects  on  the  two  tests,  while  (2) 
factors  occurring  between  the  two  testing  tlxies  but  unrelated  to  the 
treatment  should  have  random  effects  with  respect  to  the  treatment.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  treatment  makes  any  difference  than  becomes  one 

of  whether  the  treatment  results  in  any  difference  la  the  relationship  between 

\  • 

pretest  and  posttest  measures  for  individuals  receiving  different  treatments. 
If  both  assumptions  have  been  met  then  the  variability  in  the  score  relation- 
ships among  individuals  should  be  random  except  for  the  treatment. 

The  next  etep  in  this  type  of  analysis  is  specifying  the  functional 
relationship  between  pretest  snd  posttest.    If  conditions  are  similar  for 
both  testing  times,  the  function  is  likely  to  be  sle^lei    indlvldusls  will 

•  . ; 
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'do  about  the  sato  on  both  tests.    This  identity  viXX  not  be  perfect  because 
people^  do  vary  in  their  perfonaance  at  different  tioes.    the  neafsure  of  a 
test's  reliability  can  be  considered  an, index  of  hov^flosSly  the  identity 
function  is  realised.    Given  that  the  reliability  pf *  the  TOasured  outcome  is 
high  the  question  about  the  relationship  ai^ng  different  treatsent  groups  Is 
whether  the  change  between  pretest  and  posttest  is  different  for  different 
treatment  conditions. 

Although  a  large  number  of  analytic  approaches  have  been  used  to  test 
for  change  differences,  only  a  few  nethods  are  used  to  any  great  extfint 
(cf.  tordt  1963).    Four  °of  the  siost  coioMn  ones  were  examined  to  determine 
their  inferential  properties.    These  fqjy^were  (1)  raw  gain  analysis  of 
variance,  (2)  residual  gain  analysis  of  variance,  (3)  analysis  of  cover iance, 
and  (4)  tx^  score  analysis  of  covariance.    These  methods  differ  from  one 
another  in^terma  of  the  assumptions  they  make  about  the  relstibnship  between 
the  two^test  scopes  and  how  this  is  handled  matheiDatically.    The  comparisons 
among  the  msthods  were  done  in  two  ways.    The  first  type  of  comparison  was 
an  examination  of  the  linear  model  implied  by  each  analysis  and  what  side 
constraints  were  placed  on  the  model's  parameters.    The  second  type  of 
comparison  was  an  examination  of  the  results  of  each  analysis  when  it  was 
used  on  samples  from  a  population  with  known  characteristics  pro^i[iced  by  a 
Monte  Carlo  type  simulation.    Taken  together  these  two  types  of  comparisons 
produced  evidence  for  the  strengths  #nd  weaknesses  of  each  method. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  the  chief  concern  was  the  inferential  value 
of  each  method.    This  Value  was  based  on  the  power  of  each  to  detect 
differences  among  treatment  groups  when  such  differences  existed  in  the 
population.    A  second  related  concern  was  how  well  each  method  estimated 
the  relationships  in  the  population.    The  true  score  analysis  of  covarlance, 
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for  example,  is  df>.8isned  to  pptisise  the  estissstioa  of  the  pretest/r^^atteat 
relationship  In  the  presence  of  reduced  reliability.    While  the  precise 
-eHtliMtion  of  populstion  paraneters  is  a  desirsble  goal,  it  should  not  take 
precedence  over  power  in  the  choice  of  an  analytic  method  for  a  research  study. 

To  compare  the  linear  models  underlying  each  method  it  is  f irat  necessary 
to  wite  a  general  model  for  the  pretest/posttest  design.    In  this  model,  the 
posttest  score  is  equal  to  the  sua  of  a  large  number  of  separate  factors  which 
include  the  pretest  score  and  the  treatment.    In  terms  of  the  population  this 
model  can  be  written  as 


where  v^^  is  the  posttest  score  for  a  person  given  treataent      with  a 
pretest  score  5^,  X^^  is  the  Interaction  between  treatment  and  pretest 
effects,  if^^^  represents  the  kth  variable  In  a  series  of  (unspecified) 
influences  on  person  j_  under  treatment  ^,  v  Is  a  constant  difference 
betveen  the  two  testings,  and  c  is  the  random  error  inherent  la  the  testing 
process.    This  model  can  be  simplified  by  assuming  that  the  influence  of 
the  extraneous  variables  ( tr  )  is  either  a  minor  one  or  is  epprosimfitely 
equal  for  both  pretest  and  posttest.    This  assusption  is  set  wher  random 
assignment  to  gzoups  is  used,  while  in  pretest/posttfest  designs  it  acts  as 
a  constant  which  can  be  coabinue  with  w.    It  is  also  reasonable  to  assume  that 
under  some  conditions  the  interaction  term  ( A  )  is  also  of  ®inor  importance. 
The  model  can  be  further  simplified  by  putting  ell  the  variables  in 
BtandardlKed  fons,  {s(0,  IJ,  which  eliminates  the  ¥  tetm.    This  new  ©odel 
has  the  form 
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Where  $b  are  velghtlng  coefficients  vhich  give  the  relative  contribution 
of  each  variable.    All  of  the  four  caethods  start  with  [2]  as  their  fonaal 
nodel.    The  differences  occur  in  the  way  the  0  weights  are  estiaated  and 
in  what  the  C  and  y  represent.  ^ 
Analysis  of  Covarlance 

The  analysis  of  covarlance  is  based  on  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  slnpllfied  population  model  [2].    The  seasured  values  of  the  pretest* 
(x),  and  posttesty  (3),  are  substituted  for  the  population  values  C  and  v 

respectively  and  a  binary  coded  vector  (£)  is  substituted  for  Y*  The  least 
squares  solution  for  the  weights  is  then  obtained  for 

(Since  all  variables  are  standardized  for  sinpliflcation,  no  b^ 
tern  is  required.)    It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  least  squares  solution 
for  model  [3]  gives  the  best  estimation  of  b^  and  b2  if  the  variables  are 
measured  without  error  (Verts  &  Lynn,  1970).    It  also  gives  tha  best 
estimations  if  ^  is  measured  with  error  but  not  the  best  estimations  if 
there  is  error  in  the  x  measurement  (Grayblll,  1961;  Cronbach  and  Furby, 
1970).    In  particular,  if  there  is  arror  in  measuring  x  the  value  of  b^ 
will  be  less  than  ^2  because  the  obtained  correlation  between  x  and  2. 

(r    )  will  be  less  than  the  population  correlation  (p.  ).    To  test  for  a 

'  xy 

treatment  effect  in  covarlance,  an  F-ratio  is  computed  between  model  [3] 
and  a  model  that  forces  the  value  of  b^  to  equal  saro. 

The  assumptions  made  to  reduce  the  general  model  [1]  to  the  covarlance 
^del  [2]  may  not  be  valid  for  a  particular  data  set.    To  be  safe  it  Is 
usually  wise  to  test  model  [3]  against  a  more  complex  one  which  incorporates 
some  of  the  interaction  or  extraneous  variable  terms  before  proceeding 
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with  the  analyais.  The  hoiaogenelty  of  ilopes  test  !■  one  way  to  do  this 
because  it  Incorporates  a  ters  based  on  the  interaction  between  treatoent 


and  pretest. 

True  Score  Analysis  of  Covarlange 

Because  the  vierivation  of  the  linear  oodel  for  cover iance  assuaes  the 
predictor  variables  are  oeasured  without  error,  concern  has  been  voiced  as 
to  whether  it  is  adequate  when  error  is  present  in  the  predictor  CCronbach  6 
Furby,  1970;  Cohen  6  Cohen,  1975).    While  errors  could  occur  for  any  type 


of  predictor  laost  of  the  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  reliability  of 
pretests  used  as  cover iates.    As  nentioned  earlier,  when  a  teet  has  low 
reliability  the  correlation  between  the  pretest  and  posttest  is  reduced 
which  in  turn  reduces  the  estioated  value  of  $^  in  fl»del  [2].    This,  in 
turn,  effects  the  estimation  of  $^  in  that  aodel  which  could  lead  to 
erroneous  conclusions  about  the  effect  of  a  treatoent. 

The  scores  that  a  hypothetical  test  with  perfect  reliability  would 
produce  are  termed  "true  scores."   Although  true  scores  cannot  be  aeasured 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  correlation  between  the  true  scores  on  two 
tests  by  using  the  raw  score  correlation  and  the  test-retest  reliability 

(Cronbach  &  Furby,  1970).    The  linear  model  for  the  true  score 
posttest  (^)  as  predicted  by  the  true  score  pretest  (x^)  and  the  treatment 


Only  the  error  in  measuring  the  pretest  affects  the  least  squaren  solution 
so  a  simplified  oodel  say  be  used  (Cohen  &  Cohen,  1975) 


(£>  is 


7t  •        *  ^'t  * 


14] 


y  -  b^g  +  b^x^  +  e 


[5] 
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Neither  of  thefi«  models  can  bft  used  for  s  least  squares  solution  as  they 


stand  because  the  individual  true  score  values  cannot  be  aeasured. 


Cronbach  and  Furby  (1970»  amended  by  O'Connor,  1972)  give  a  method 


6 


[6] 


In  this  model  yxw  is  the  true  x  *core  after  estimated  true  x  and  estimated 
true  V  have  been  partialed  out.    The  v  variable  corresponds  to  the  treatment  effect 

in  the  previous  models  while  £  Is  a  second  covariate.    Notice  that  in 
this  model  all  variables  are  being  used  to  predict  x  including  itself.  The 
consequences  of  using  a  variable  to  predict  Itself  is  discussed  later. 

A  true  score  adjustment  that  can  be  used  with  standard  least  squares 
methods  has  been  proposed  (Cohen  &  Cohen,  1975).    It  requires  the  raw  score 
correlation  matrix  be  replaced  by  one  in  which  an  adjusted  value  is  substituted 
for  each  correlation  Inv^-ving  the  unreliable   variable.    The  adjustment 
consists  of  dividing  each  obtained  correlation  with  the  unreliable  variable 
by  the  square  root  of  the    reliability,  (  /R^).    The  standard  deviation  of 
the  unreliable  variable  is  also  adjusted  by  multiplying  it  by  The 
authors  suggest  the  adjustment  needs  to  be  made  only  to  unreliable  predictor 
variables.    For  the  covarlance  model  [s]  the  adjusted  correlations  would  be 


[73 


and 


[81 
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The  adjusted  standard  deviation  for  this  aodel  would  be 

The  symbolic  values  of  the  individual  true  scores  are  obtained  by  using 
the  other  variables  as  predictors  and  solving  oodel  [3]  for  x 

>   X  -  b^^g  ♦  b^^y  +  hj^^t  [10] 

and  TOdel  [5]  f or  x^ 

*t  *       *  **i5^  *  he*     •  ^^^^ 

The  weights  for  the  errors  (b^^  and  b^^)  have  been  introduced  to  conplete 
the  solution.    The  least  squares  weights  for  equation  [10]  are 


b,,  mli&lIsLIl     •  U2] 

cy 

b   -     "  y »v    •  (13] 


•^'^  b.    -  A  .  k2  iJ" 


U41 


The  least-squares  weights  for  equation  (11)  ate 


.X'XV.'^    "  'ill         .  U51 


1     r     --i-r  r 


15         1-  X-r»  ^ 
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and 

'-16 


Hodel  [10]  also  can  be  solved  for  e  giving 


«- — — —  • 

ha 


By  replacing  the  coefflcienti  b^^»  h^^  end  h^^  In  [11]  with  the  exprjteslone 
from  equations  [12] »  [13],  and  [18]  respectively  and  aaklng  the  substitutions 


where  £  >  1  and 


%«here  S.  <  1  aodel  [11]  becoaes 

where  (p~0  >  0 

Equation  [19]  is  basically  the  same  as  nodel  [6]  for  true  scores  given 
in  Cronbach  &  Furby  (1970).  It  has  a  nuoiber  of  interesting  properties.  Zf 
£  -  £  is  greater  than  sero  the  expression  for      involves  adding  infomation 

from  both  the  ^  and  x  variables  to  the  raw  score  (x) .    This  causes  the 
regression  solution  for  nodel  [5]  to  obtain  a  smaller  weight  for  ^  than 
nodel  [3]  because  some  £  information  has  been  Incorporated  into  x^.  The 
weight  on  jc^  will  be  larger  than  that  on  x  because  of  x  information  in 


x^.    These  two  weight  changes  have  opposite  effects  on  the  F-ratlo  because 

the  reduction  in  the  j|  weight  will  sake  the  treatment  effect  smaller, which 

reduces  the  numerator,  while  the  increased     information  in  x   will  make 
2 

the  total  ^  larger,  which  reduces  the  denomin&tor.    Which  of  the  two 

effects  will  dominate  depends  on  the  data.  ^ The  R^ilse  is  dependent  en  the 

amount  of  error  left  in  the  variables  after  the  true  score  adjustment  is 

made.    It  is  equal  to  the  complement  of  the  square  of  the  error  weight 
2 

(b^g).    Examination  of  model  [17]  shows  that  b^^  can  become  imaginary  if 

V 

When  the  inequality  [20]  is  true  then  the  adjusted  correlation  matfix  is 
said  to  be  non-Gramian.    This  means  it  has  no  least  squares  solution  and  * 
cannot  represent  the  correlation  matrix  for  a\-iy  iet  of  scores,  true  or 
otherwise.    Thje  non-Cramian  condition  can  arise  when  the  correlation^ 
between  the  pretest  and  posttest  is  close  to  the  square  root  of  the 
reliability.    The  existence  of  this  problem  indicates  the  true  score 
adjustment  Is  probably  not  a  least  squares  procedure  and  thus  it  is  not 
producing  unbiased  estimates  of  the  population  values. 
Raw  Gain  Analysis  of  Variance 

The  raw  gain  analysis  cf  variance  and  the  residual  gain  analysis  of 
variance  are  the  other  two  methods  of  controlling  for  individual  differences. 
The  statistical  weaknesses  of  these  methods  relative  to  analysis  of  covarlance 
have  been  extensively  examined  by  others  (Urd,  1963;  Werts  &  Linn,  1970; 
Huck  &  McLean,  1975)  and  will  be  touched  on  only  briefly.    Both  methods 
can  be  sho%m  to  be  approximations  of  the  analysis  of  covarlance  and,  as 
approximations,  can  never  be  any  better  and.  in  some  circumstances, can  be 
mxzh  worse. 
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The  raw  gain  analysis  of  variance  is  based  on  the  assusrption  that  an 
individual's  post test  score  is  the  sum  of,  that  individual* a  pretest  score 
plus  a  treatment  effect.    The  lin&r  .model  for  rav  gain  (d)  is 

d  •  <x-y)  -  b^^g  +  e       .  [21) 

Moving  the  X  over  to  the  right  side  of  model  [21]  gives 

y  -  b^yg  +  (l)x  +  e   .  [22) 

This  model  [22)  shows  the  rav  gain  analysis  is  a  modification  of  the 
covar lance  model  [3]  in  which  the  weight  on  x  (^^'^       forced  to  equal 
unity.    Jhe  method  will  incorrectly  estimate  the  else  of  the  effect 
(b^^  ^  b^)  to  the  extent  that  the  value  of  b2  ^^^^  nodel  (3)  is  not 
equal  to  unity.    Interestingly  enough,  using  raw  gain  scores  in  an 
analysis  of  covariance  will  result  in  thcb  same  conclusions  about  the 
effect  size  as  using  the  posttest  scores, provided  both  analyses  use  the 
pretest  as  a  covariate.    This  results  from  the  fact  that  in  the  covariance 
of  gain  analysis  the  ^  'nd  d  are  linear  combinations  of  one  another.  In 
the  rav  gain  version  of  covariance  the  solution  will  obtain  the  same  weight 
for  £  while  the  weight  on  x  will  equal  l-b^  (Werts  6  Linn,  1970) . 

In  practical  termn,  the  raw  gain  analysis  is  usually  a  poor  choice 
because  the  weight  on  x  will  nearly  always  be  less  than  unity.  This 
happens  because  of  regression  toward  the  mean  effects  whan  an  unreliable 
test  is  administered  twice. 

The  problems  with  raw  gain  analysis  of  variance  have  been  known  for 
some  tii^  but  the  method  is  still  used.    The  two-trial,  repeated  measures 
analysis  of  variance  has  sometimes  been  suggested  to  correct  the  problems 
of  a  raw  gain  analysis  but,  in  fact,  the  two  methods  are  formally  identical 
(Huck  &  McUan,  1975). 
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Residual  Gain  Analysis  of  Variance  . 

Residual  gain  analysis  of  variance  represents  an  atteo^t  to 

overcone  the  assumption  of  constant  change  for  all  individuals  iu  raw  gain 
analysis  while  retaining  the  computational  simplicity  of  the  latter.  The 
residual  gain  scores  are  formed  by  predicting  each  individual's  posttest 
score  (i)  with  the  corresponding  pretest  (x>  and  then  subtracting  it  from  the 
actual  posttest.    This  predicted  score  is  calculated  using  the  simple 
correlation  model 

y  ■  b^gX  +  e      .  [23] 

Model  [21]  is  then^  used  with  x  substituted  for  x  in  the  difference  term 
(i*a«.  An /interesting  byproduct  of  this  method  Is  that  the  average 

gain  across  aXl  groups  must  be  sero  so  any  group  gains  ara  ralativa*  The 
residual  gain  analysis  of  variance  will  give  the  same  estimate  of 
treatment  effect  «^  the  covariance  model  only  in  the  case  when  there  is 

no  correlation  between  the  pretest  and  the  treatment  conditions*    To  the 
extent  r     is  different  £%on  sero,  the  residual  gain  method  will  tend  to 
underestimate  the  weight  on^.    This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  least 
squares  solution  for  b^  (see  equation  [12])  involves  three  correlations, 
Iw*  loir*  vhlle  the  approximate  solution  obtained  in  [23]  involves 

only  one,  r^  (Werts  &  Linn,  1970).    In  many  cases  the  residual  gain 
analysis  closely  approximates  the  results  of  analysis  of  covariance  but  if 
the  goal  is  to  produce  the  best  approximation  then  covariance  analysis  is 

I 

\ 

a  superior  tool  in  the  first  place.  With  modern  computer  programs  the 
computational  advantage  of  the  residual  gain  analysis  over  analysis  of 
covariance  is  small. 
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The  Monte  Carlo  Simulation 

It  le  deer  Iron  the  exaolnatlon  of  the  underlying  wdele  thet  one  of 
the  analyses  of  covarlance  nethods  should  be  used  In  preference  to  either 
type  of  gain  analysis  whenever  possible.    The  two  covarlance  methods  can 
handle  any  design  the  gain  netnods  can  and  do  not  require  such  restrictive 
assuliirElons  about  the  population  characteristics.   The  choice  between  the 
two  covarlance  nethods  Is  not  as  clear  because  each  one  appears  to  have 
both  advantages  and  disadvantages  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  data  being 
iftnalysed.    Because  a  choice  cannot  be  aade  on  the  basis  of  characteristics 
of  the  nodels,  a  Konte  Carlo  type  simulation  was  undertaken  to  eo^lrlcally 
Identify  any  differences  between  the  two  models.    The  simulation  concentrated 
on  violations  of  two  assumptions  of  the  analysis  of  covarlance  that  the  true 
score  analysis  is  designed  to  overcome— errors  of  measurement  In  the  covarlate 
and  group  mean  differences  on  the  covarlate  (Cohen  6  Cohen,  1975).    The  other 
assumptions  of  analysis  of  covarlance  such  as  homogeneity  of  group  regression 
and  normal  distribution  of  the  dependent  variable  were  met  In  the  simulated 

» 

sccres.    These  scores  vere  then  analysed  using  the  four  methods  and  the 
distii^bution  of  significant  F-ratlos  and  expected  values  >OTtpared. 

A  computer  program  simulated  data  for  a  two  group  study  In  which  a 
pretest  and  posttest  measure  were  taken.    The  population  was  simulated 
to  have  the  characteristics  implied  by  model  [2],    That  is,  each  person's 
posttest  score  (v^^)  was  the  sum  of  a  treatment  effect  (t^)  times  a  constant 
(8j)  plus  his  pretest  score  (C^)  times  a  constant  (B^)  plus  a  unit  normal  error 
(Cjj)  times  a  constant  (0^).    The  values  of  0^        ^3         ••t  so  that  the 
pretest  and  posttest  correlated  .6  with  each  other  In  the  population.  Group 
assignment  was  made  independently  of  the  value  of  the  pretest  and  error  ao 
that  th*  assumputions  of  the  homogeneity  of  slope^^d  variance  were  met. 
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Three  characteristics  of  the  population  were  varied  in  the  sinulat 
(J)  the  sise  of  the  group  difference  on  the  pretest,  (2)  the  reliability  o 
the  pretest  nteasure,  and  (3)  the  sise  of  the  group  difference  on  the  post- 
test.    The  nean  difference  on  the  post test  Was  varied  froa  sero  to  .6  o 
by  adding  or  subtracting  one-half  the  population  difference  from  each 


posttest  score  depending  on  the  group  neiabership.    The  reliability  Of  the 
pretest  scores  vas  varied  by  adding  an  additional  error  component  after 
the  posttest  value  was  generated.    Simulations  were  done  for  reliabilities 
of  1.0,  .8,  .6,  and  .5.    The  simulation  method  vas  based  on  the  assumption 
that  reliability  (R^)  vas  equivalent  to  the      between  the  true  scores 
and  the  obtained  scores.    This  means  the  correlation  between  true  aadl 
obtained  scores  (r^^)  vould  equal  /T^.  .^ose  simulations  iHiere  a 

mean  difference  was  introduced  in  the  pretest  scores  it  vas  done  by  adding 
1.67  times  the  difference  Introduced  In  the  posttest  scores  to  the  pretest 
scores.    This  procedure  results  in  the  score  distributions  for  the  two 
groups  lying  on  the  same  r^ression  line. 

The  computer  program  generated  the  simulated  scores  by  using  the  IMSL 
subroutine  CGNOR  to  obtain  unit  random^ normal. deviate^-  fHCO.i)"]  vhich  simulated 
random  errors  (IMSL,  1975).    Each  sample  used  for  analysis  had  50  aets  of 
pretest  and  posttest  scores  divided  into  two  groups  of  25.    In  the  score 
formulas  that  follow,  the  subscript  i  refers  to  the  group  membership  and 
the  subscript  X  refers  to  the  individual  subjects  within  the  group.  The 
true  pretest  .cores  (x")  were  fomed  using 

««  -  'ii;,  1243 
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where  ^  is  •  unit  r«ndoa  normal  deviate  [N(0»  1)].  The  poattest  score 
(X)  vas  formed  using  the  relationship 


vhere  r^  is  the  correlation  between  pretest  and  poattest  in  the  population 
and       is  the  sise  of  the  group  difference  on  the  posttest  divided  by  two* 
The  group  membership  variable  {g)  takes  on  a  value  of  4*1  for  individuals 
in  the  first  group  and  -1  for  those  in.  the  second.    Mean  differences  were 
introduced  into  the  pretests  using  the  relationahip 

where  b^^  is  one-half  the  difference  between  groups  on  the  pretest.  The 
last  step  in  generating  the  scores  was  to  introduce  the  unreliability. 
Each  true  pretest  value  (x*)  vas  replaced  with  an  observed  value  (x) 
using  a  third  unit  random  normal  deviate  to  introduce  error 

*lj  "  *ij  '  *xx  '3ij      .  1271 

When  R  is  unltytX. .  equals  x!.  making  the  true  and  observed  scores  the 
same.  Keasurement  error  could  be  added  into  the  x  *coree  but  this  would 
be  equivalent  to  making  the  error  in  x  larger  (Graybill,  1961). 

For  the:  combination  of  group  mcun  differences  and  preiest  rellablJlty, 
1,000  samples  of  the  50  scores  were  generated  and  analyzed  with  the  four 
methods.    The  combinations  of  parameters  used  in  these  saxE^les  are  shown 
in  Table  1.    from  these  analyses  a  frequency  distribution  vas  tabulated  for 


See  Table  1 
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Tabic  1 

The  aunber  of  •iaulatlon*  of  1000 
samples  produced  under  each  aet  of 
population  parameters* 


Difference  \ 

.8 

.6 

ft 

X 

F 

.95 

.8 

.89 

.6 

.5 

Oo 

Oo 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

.lo 

Oo 

2 

2 

1 

Oo 

1 

9 

1 

3 

1 

.6or 

Oo 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.10 

.1670 

2 

2 

1 

.20 

.3340 

2 

2 

1 

.60 

1.0020 

1 

1 

1 

1  . 
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the  F-r«tlos  exceeding  the  fpur  standard  significance  levels  of  .Ol,  .05, 
.10,  and  .25.    Descriptive  statistics  were  coaputed  froa  the  saaples  for 
the  weights  for  each  type  of  analysis*    The  distribution  of  significant 
F-ratios  under  the  null  hypothesis  was  tested  for  those  conditions  where 
the  group  means  were  equal*    The  power  of  eac.h  test  was  estimated  from  the 
distribution  of  significant  F-ratios  for  those  conditions  with  a  group 
difference  on  ^,    Finally,  the  ability  of  eaph  test  to  detect  the  situation 
where  the  group  differences  on  x  vere  the  results  of  "pre-exlstiBg" 
differences  was  tested  in  the  conditions  where  the  z  means  were  different. 
If  the  population  parameters  a^e  correctly  estimated  in  this  latter  case 
the  null  hypothesis  of  b^  ">  0  should  not  be  rejected. 

The  F-ratios  for  the  raw  gain  and  the  residual  gAin'  analyses  were 

« 

computed  using  the  one-way  analysis  of  variance  algorithim.    This  was 

converted  to  the  linear  model  parameters  by  setting  b.  to  one-half  the 

mean  difference  on  y  and  setting  the. value  for  b^  at  r   o  /o    for  the 

*•  —2      "Tcy  y  X 

residual  gain  and  unity  for  raw  gain.  The  weights  for  the  analysis  of 
covarlance  were  obtained  by  using  the  solution  to  the  normal  equatlocs 

(X'X)"^X'Y  -  a  .128] 
where  the  correlation  matrix  was  used  for  X*X.    The  true  score  weights 
were  obtained  by  using  this  sane  algorithim  after  making  the  Cohen  &  Cohen 
(1975)  corrections  to  the  correlations  matrix  and  the  standard  deviation  of 
X.    These  corrections  are  given  In  equations  [7],  (8],  and  {9}. 

The  reliability  of  a  test  can  be  assessed  by  s  number  of  different 
methods,  which  may  give  different  values,  so  there  will  always  be  some 
uncertainty  about  the  value  of  correction  to  use.    For  this  reason,  some 
of  the  simulation  runs  used  a  reliability  correction  based  on  one-half  the 

(■  94U 
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unreliability  Introduced  ioto  the  ecores  to  see  vh&t  ths  effect  of  under- 
correction  vould  be.    For  example ,  if  the  unreliability  introduced  in  [27] 
vaa  .8  then  the  value  .95  vas  used  for        in  the  correction  formulas 
(I.e.,  [7],  m,  end  |9J). 

» 

Results 

The  distribution  of  f-rstios  for  the  sample  sets  %9ith  equal  group 
lasans  should  follov  e  central  F-dlstribution  vith  1  and  48  de^^ees  of  . 
freedoo  for  the  gain  ^thods  and  1  and  47  degrees  of  freedom  for  the 
cover  lance  taethods.    Table  2  shows  the  number  of  F»ratios  computed  bf 
each  that  exceeded  critical  values  at  the  four  standard  levels  of 
significance  (i.e.,  .01,  .05,  .10,  and  .25). 


See  Table  2 


Hhert  BK>re  than  one  sampls  set  was  generated  the  frequency  listed  is  the 
E^an  of  the  sets.    The  expected/nuaber  of  F's  is  obtained  by  eultiplylng 
the  £  level  tistes  the  number  of  sample  sets  so  that  at  £  <  .05  one  %rauld 
expect  50  significant  results.    Table  2  (p  <  .05,  r  .8, 


K     »  .8)  lists  the  obtained  nisaber  of  significant  results  as  53  for 

XX 

difference  scores,  50  for  residual  gain,  52  for  covatiance,  end  76  for  true 

scores.    All  of  the  values  except  that  found  for  true  scores  appear  to  be 

2 

CAi/se  to  the  expected  value  of  50.    To  v  .<et  this,  e  series  of  x  goodness 

ofi,flt  teste  vith  four  degrees  of  freedota  were  performed  on  the  frequencies. 

These  shoved  that  in  four  out  of  five  paraeeter  combinations  the  true  score 

anslyeis  showed  a  significant  (£  <  .05)  departure  from  the  expected  distri- 

2 

butlon.    T^e pother  methods  analysis  gave  no  %    large  enough  to  reject  any 
paraiaeter  comb inat ion  at  the  £  <  .05  level.    In  fact,  1^  out  of  the  15 
diBtributlons  could  not  be  rcjecjt^^  at  £  <  .50     Clearly,  the  F-ratios 
ERLC  B-26  94 


Cumulative  number  of  eigniflcaot 
F-tests  whea  pretest  and  poettest 
means  are  equal.    (H^  True). 
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coaput«d  for  th«  true  score  analysis  vera  not  following  the  central  P- 
distribution*    To  estimate  vhat  the  distribution  of  Type-I  errors  night 
be  for  the  true  score  aethod,  a  second  degree  polynomial  with  a  sero 
intercept  was  fitted  to  the  obtained  frequencies.    An  example  of  a  fit 
for  a  reliability  of  .6  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 


See  Figure  1 


The  predicted  values  from  these  fits  given  in  Table  3  show  the  effective 


See    Table  3 


o-level  wa'.  primarily  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  reliability  correction 
used.    They  indicated  that  when  the  reliability  correction  was  close  to 
unity  the  distribution  of  si,?nificant  F-ratios  closely  followed  the  expected 
distribution  but  as  the  reliability  correction  was  soved  away  fr(»  unity  the 
number  of  F~ratio8  exceeding  each  significance  level  increased  above  the 
number  expected.    Thus,  the  greater  the  reliability  correction  made  (i.e.» 
a  smaller  value  of  R^)  the  greater  the  chance  of  committing  a  Type-I  error 
when  the  true  score  method  was  used. 

itie  next  step  was  to  compare  power  of  each  analytic  saethod.    This  was 
done  by  comparing  the  frequency  of  significant  F-ratios  for  each  type  of 
analysis  when  the  population  parameters  were  set  to  have  a  difference  between 
the  groups  on  the  x  values  but  not  on  the  x  valuer.    The  true  score  method 
shoved  the  most  significant  results  followed  by  covariance,  residual  gain, 
and  r^tw  gsln»  respectively.    Vhile  these  results  tend  to  Indicate  the  true 
score  method  was  the  most  powerful*  the  comparison  may  have  favored  it  just 
because  the  test  was  operating  at  an  inflated  a-level.    An  approximate 
comparison  with  the  other  three  methods  was  made  by  plotting  the  true  score 
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ure  I.    Distribution  of  significant  F-tests  fof  true  score  analysis 
and  analysis  of  covariance  vhen  the  null  hypothesis  is  true. 
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I  Table  3 

'  Estlaated  Type-Z  error  rates  for 

■  true  ecore  analysie  of  eovarlaaee 
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results  as  s  function  of  ths  estisiated  a-levele  given  in  Tsble  3.    Vh«n  this 
vas  dons  It  turned  out  the  true  score  nethod  shoved  less  i»ower  than  a 
conventional  analysis  of  covariance.    Figure  2  above  the  relative  power  of 


See  Figure  2 


the  two  types  of  analysis  vhen  the  reliability  vas  .6  and  the  difference 
between  the  groups  was  either  .lo  or  .60.    This  replotting  indicated  the 
increased  power  of  the  true  score  nethod  was  only  an  apparent  effect.  The 
sane  increase  in  power  could  have  been  achieved  directly  by  using  a  higher 
a-level'in  a  standard  analysis  of  covariance. 

Another  argusent  given  for  isaing  Mue  true  score  sethod  Is  that  it 
does  a  better  job  of  recovering  the  population  paraoeters  (Cronbach  4 
Furby,  1970).    To  test  this  possibility*  the  laean  and  standard  deviation 
of  the  obtained  regression  weights  for  cae'   sf  the  four  types  of  analysis 
were  conputed.    These  value  are  ahown  in  Table  4.    As  expected,  the 


See   Table  A 


introduction  of  error  Into  the  x  values  reduced  the  value  of  the  weight  on 
that  variable  (b^).    The  true  score  analysis  did  get  a  larger  value  for 
b^  but  the  unit  vector  weight    (b^)  and  the  effect  weight  (b^)  had  v«£?u«s 
almost  Identical  to  the  analysis  of  covariance.    In  fact,  introduction  of 
error  made  very  little  difference  in  the  estination  of  theff    weights .  The 
two  methods  did  differ  in  the  variability  of  the  estiaated  weights.  Zn 
alBsost  every  case,  the  true  score  uethod  showed  larger  standard  deviations 
for  all  three  weights  than  did  analysis  of  covariance.    Thus,  the  true 
score  aaethod  did  no  better  than  analysis  of  covariance  in  estimating  value 
of  the  critical  b.  weight  and,  aoreover,  the  true  score  weight  estiz&ates 
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Figure  2.    Dietribut  on       significant  F-tests  tos  true  score  anaXysis 
(TS)  and  analysis  of  eovarianc®  (CV)  vhan  the  sull  hypothesis 
Is  false. 
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Tablt  4 

Meant  of  sai^le  regresilon 
weights  with  standard  deviation 
of  weights  shown  in  parenthesis 
for  the  population  equation 

0,      ■  .3»  and  b2  ■ 
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In  one  case  the  true  score  sethod  conslsteatly  recovered  the  po^ulatiea 
characteristics  better  than  the  other  three  aethods.   This  occurred  when  the 
two  groups  differed  on  both  the  dependent  variable  and  the  covariate  by  ^ 
anounts  such  that  for  the  population  both  groups  lay  on  the  sane  regi^esslon 
line.    This  nakes  the  population  value  for  the  group  variable  weight  (b^) 
equal  to  sero  which  means  the  F-ratios  should  follow  the  null  distribution. 
In  other  words,  all  of  the  difference  in  the  dependent  variable  Is 
predictable  fron  difference  between  the  groups  on  the  covariete.  Hhen 
error  was  introduced  in  x,  the  true  score  analysis  of  cover lance  csae 
closer  to  following  the  central  F-distribution  than  did  analysis  of 
covar lance  although  both  showed  nore  significant  results  than  expected. 
This  "success"  of  true  score  nethod  turned  out  to  be  very  sensitive  to 
the  size  of  the  relisbility  correction,  as  shown  in  Tabled.    A  check  on 


See  Table  5 


this  coffibination  of  parameters  was  made  using  an  analysis  of  covariance 

jr 

on  the  scores  before  the  error  was  introduced  end  that  analysis  did  show 
the  appropriate  null  distribution  of  F-ratios*    The  results  of  this  last 
set  of  simulations  confirmed  the  often  given  warning  that  analysis  of 
covariance  may  not  be  appropriate  for  data  sets  where  there  are  substsntial 

group  differences  on  the  covariate  and  especially  inappropriate  when  there 
is  also  error  in  the  covariate  values.    The  best  solution  to  this  problem, 
of  course,  is  to  avoid  it  by  using  random  assigno^nt  (Lord,  lf63). 
piecuBPlon 

The  problem  addressed  at  the  onset  was  how  well  the  four  analytic 
methods  for  analysing  gain  could  deal  with  an  outcome  measure  on  which 
there  were  large  individual  differences  and  assignment  to  treatments  was 
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Table  S 

CuiBulatlve  tiu»ber  of  Bignlfleaot 
F-tests  when  both  pretest  and 
potttest  meens  ere  different  but 
lie  on  the  fame  regression  line. 
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not  randoB.    Of  the  four  sethods  examined,  analysis  of  covariance  proved 
to  be  the  hest  choice  av«>ilable  froa  the  standpoint  both  of  making  the 
fewest  restrictive  assumptions  about  the  population  characteristics  and 
of  having  the  greatest  power  to  detect  treatment  differences.   Two  of  the 
methods  examined »  raw  gain  analysis  of  variance  and  residual  gain  analysis 
of  variance*  were  shown  to  have  less  power  because  of  their  underlying 
linear  models  and  assumptions.    Both  have  been  shown  to  be  special  cases 
of  the  analysis  of  covariance  in  which  restrictions  have  been  placed  on 
the  value  the  cover late  weight  can  take.    The  Monte  Carlo  simulation  confirmed 
the  weakness  of  these  two  methods.    The  third  method  ^Investigated,  true 
score  analysis  of  covariance,  appeared  to  have  some  advantages  over  standard 
covariance  since  it  had  less  restrictive  assumptions.    On  the  other  hand, 
■■■■^t  was  not  clear  if  the  method  was  statistically  valid.    Results  of  the 
simulation  showed  the  true  score  TOthod  produced  too  many  false  rejections 
of  th&  null  hypothesis.    When  allowances  were  made  for  this  a~level  change, 
the  true  score  analysis  of  covariance  showed  less  power  than  analysis  of 
covariance.    The  true  score  method  was  rejected  both  for  having  less  power 
9$td  for  being  an  Inappropriate  enalytic  technique. 

When  the  simulation  introduced  error  in  measuring  the  covarlate  values 
(the  problem  true  score  analysis  sought  to  address)  the  power  of  analysis 
of  covariance  was  reduced  but  it  was  still  the  best  method  to  use.  In 
simulations  with  error  in  the  covarlate,  ths  true  ecore  method  did  a 
better  job  of  recovetlng  the  covarlate  weight  provided  the  reliability 
adjustment  was  optlmel..  If  the  reliebllity  wes  underestimated,  the  method 

I 

produced  large  weights  for  the  covarlst^  vhich  obscurftd  the  treatment  effects 
Any  slight  advantage  this  gives  the  true  score  analyftia  was  outi^eighed  by 
the  tendency  of  true  score  analysis  to  produce  too  m&ny  significant  F^ratios 
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when  the  null  hypothe»l*  ves  true,  which  made  It  ImpoBslble  to  know  whet 
o-level  the  true  score  analysis  was  actually  using.    In  place  of  the  fixed 
decision  rule  required  by  Neyoan-Pearson  hypothesis  testing,  the  true 
score  nethod  was  employing  a  decision  rule  which  was  dependent  on 
characteristics  of  the  population  being  studied.    This  lack  of  certainty 
about  the  decision  rule  oakes  comparison  with  other  studies  difficult. 

While  the  results  of  the  simulation  cannot  give  a  direct  answer  to 
the  question  of  why  the  true  score  analysis  of  covarlance  gives  so  aany 
Type-1  errors,  they  do  provide  some  suggestions  as  to  what  adght  be  causing 
these  errors.    The  reliability  correction  increases  the  absolute  value  of 
each  correlation  which  decreases  the  uncertainty  in  predicting  the  dependent 
variable  (cf.  equation  C163)  would  be  changed  very  little  which,  in  turn, 
would  mean  the  sise  of  the  numerator  In  the  F-ratio  would  be  affected  less 
by  the  adjustmeLt  then  the  sise  of  the  denominator.    The  net  effect  would 
be  to  increase  both  the  size  and  variability  of  the  obtained  P-ratios— which 
was  the  case  obtained  in  the  simulation. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  true  score  method  might  operate  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  some  post  hoc  tests  where  the  critical  value  of  the 
F-ratios  has  to  be  adjusted  upward  to  compensate  for  changing  a-levels. 
It  is  not  clear  how  such  an  adjustment  would  be  made  but  an  approximation 
is  available  from  the  empirically  derived  o-levels  found  for  the  null 
hypothesis  simulations.    Vhen  the  true  score  distribution  of  significant 
F-ratlos  was  replotted  in  terms  of  effective  o-level.  the  power  was  less 
than  the  power  of  analysis  of  covarlance.    This  means  the  apparent  greater 
power  of  the  true  score  method  can  be  obtained  by  the  simple  process  of 
raising  the  o-level  in  an  analysis  of  covarlance.    This  latter  approach 
not  only  would  Increase  the  power  of  covarlance  to  that  of  a  true  score 
ERIC  8-46  9f,2 
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^alysls  but  also  would  product  a  predictable  diatributlon  of  F^ratioa. 

Even  if  the  problea  of  Type-X  errora  could  be  overcome  for  the  true 
acore  method  there  would  remain  the  problem  of  how  to  eatioate  the  aise 
of  the  reliability  correction.    Humeroua  methoda  are  available  for  measuring 
reliability  (e.g. »  teat>reteat,  part  whole*  aplit-half)  as  well  aa  for 
calculating  it  (e.g.,  intraclaaa,  intraclaaa  with  anchor  pointa,  proportion 
agreement)  and  theee  do  not  give  the  aame  value  unleaa  the  reliability  la 
very  close  to  unity.    Thia  la  not  much  help  because  reliability  correctiona 
close  to  unity  reduce  the  true  acore  method  to  a  atandard  analyala  of 
cover iad'ce.    In  caaea  where  the  reliability  la  not  cloae  to  unity  the 
almu3ation  results  indicated  the  true  ac&ra  method  waa  very  aensitlve  to 
the  value  uaed  for  correction.    Thla  aenaitivlty  waa  particularly  pronounced 
when  the  correlation  between  the  cover iate  and  the  dependent  variable  In 
the  population  was  very  cloae  to  the  aquare  root  of  the  reliability.  Zn 
this  case  the  estimated  correlation  could  aometimes  exceed  the  aquare  root 
of  the  reliability  which  resulted  In  the  corrected  correlation  being  greater 
than  unity.    A  correlation  matrix  with  valuea  greater  than  unity  la  termed 
non-Gramian.    It  ia  a  matrix  In  which  the  limits  on  correlation  aise  impoaed 
by  the  partial  correlations  have  been  exceeded.    It  la  possible  alao  for  a 
non-Graalan  condition  to  arise  with  the  true  acore  correction  even  though 
none  of  the  off  diagonal  correlations  exceed  unity.    This  could  happen,  for 
example^  if  variables  £  and     ara  uncorralatad  and  variable  £  la  adjue^tad 
to  correlate  .9  with  both  a  aud  b.    In  geometric  terms,  this  describee  the 
Impossible  situation  of  c,  lying  very  close  to  both  a  and  b  when  they  are 
perpendlculer  tp  one  another. 

Vliile  analysis  of  covarlance  proved  to  be  the  best  of  the  four  methods 
for  dealing  with  the  simulated  data,  £his  should  not  be  taken  as  an 
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endorsement  of  analysis  of  covarlance  as  the  aethod  to  deal  with  change 

« 

problens.    As  indicated  in  the  introduction,  a  number  of  simplifying 
ens umpt Ions  are  required  before  the  covariance  model  is  an  adequate 
representation  of  the  population.    Three  of  these  are  critical  and  nay  • 
not  be  correct  in  many  cases.    The  first  is  the  assumption  that  there  is 
no  interaction  between  the  pretest-post  test  relationship  and  the  assignMnt 
to  treatment*-the  homogeneity  of  slopes  assumption.    It  is  possible  to 
imagine  treatments  which  aided  individuals  low  on  the  pretest  and  hindered 
those  high  on  it.    The  second  assumption  of  analysis  of  covariance  is  that 
there  is  a  simple,  straight  line  relationship  between  the  pretest  and  the 
posttest— the  linearity  assumption.    Again,  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
treatments  %fhich  would  benefit  those  individuals  who  were  near  the  Average 
on  the  pretest  but  hinder  those  near  either  extreme.    The  third  assus^tion 
is  that  the  treatment  groups  are  approximately  equal  on  the  covariate 
measure— that  is,  the  groups  are  drawn  from  the  same  covariate  population. 
All  of  these  problems  relate  to  the  general  problem  of  making  the  statistical 
model  adequate  to  fit^  the  way  the  researcher  expects  the  data  to  fit  together. 
In  thofi  situations  where  the  simple  covariance  model  is  inadequate,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  Include  either  interaction  terms  to  test  for  homogeneity  of 
slopes  or  higher  order  polynomial  terms  to  test  for  nonlinearity  or  both. 
Neither  problem  is  a  serious  one,  and  both  can  be  handled  by  making 
preliminary  tests  on  the  data  to  test  for  the  adequacy  of  the  covariance 
^del. 

It  is  tempting  to  treat  the  problem  of  unreliability  in  the  saxae 
fashion — that  is  to  increase  the  complexity  of  the  analytic  model  to  deal 
with  it.    The  argument  is  then  made  that  even  though  the  particular  method 
for  dealing  with  unreliability  examined  here  did  not  work  it  ia  just  a 
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natter  of  finding  t^a  right  method  to  get  tru^  fcoree  to  vork»    This  vriter 
Bust  dieagrtte.    The  whole  notion  of  making  •  true  score  edjustoent  is 
logleelly  unsound.    It  Itoplles  that-  it  Is  possible  ^to  get  Bx>re  information 
out  of  the  data  than  was  there  in  the  first  place.    Ve  knov  that  if  our 
tests  were  better  then  the  pretest  and  posttest  vould  correlate  more  highly 
but  our  tests  are  not  better  and  no  amount  of  "playing  around"  i  '.tb  the 
correlation  matrix  Is  going  to  make  them  better. 
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Appendiss  A 
Simulation  Program  Littl&'g 

V 

•  .  I 

PROGRlAH  TESTCVi'TAPElf  INPUT tOUTPUT) 
C  THE  PROGRAM  TE8TCV  GENERATES  GAMPLE  SETS  FOR  A  TWO  GROUP  PRETEST 

C  TO  POSTTEST  ziEBZGN  AND  THEN  ANALYSES  THE  NONTE  CARUG  DATA  WITH 
C  raUR  METHODS.    THE  METHODS  AREi 
C         1    ANALYSIS  OF  COVAR^ANCE 

C         2    RESIDUALI2E0  GAIN.  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 

C         3    RAW  G4IN  ANALYSIS  OF  VARIANCE 

C         4    TRUE  SCORE  ANALYSIS  OF  COVARIANCE 

c  ^         ;       •  • 

C  INPUTJ 

C         CARD  It    PROBLEM  PARAMETERS 

C         CARD  It    CRITICAL  F-TEST  VALUES  FOR  EACH  TYPE  OF  ANALYSIS 

COMMON  Y<100)»X(100)fZ(3»i00)»BETA(2)»8Y(2)»SX(2)»  ^ 
1  DD(2)»DR(2)»EFY(2)»EFX(2) 
DIMENSION  TB&TA(2)»N8I0(S»4)»SIGL(2t4) 
DIMENSION  ABETA(2)»AS)f(2>»QJ<2) 

COMMON/BB/CB ( 3 ) f  FC » CESS » DB ( 3 ) » FD » DESS » RB ( 3 ) » FR » RESS » TB ( 3  > » FT  » 
1  TESS»AB(3)»FA»AES8 
DOUBLE  PRECISION  SEED 
DATA  ONE/1 #0/ 
DATA  QJ/1«0»-1*0/ 
C  INPUT  VALUES 

C    NS        NUMBER  OF  SAMPLES  > 

C    N6        NUMBER  SUBJECTS  PER  GROUP 

C    QXY      CORRELATION  BEtUEEN  X  AND  Y 

C    SEEDY  RANDOM  GENERATOR  SEED  0<6EEDY<i 

C    YMD      MEAN  DIFFERENCE  FOR  Y  GROUPS 

C    XMD      MEAN  DIFFERENCE  FOR  X  GROUPS 

C    RXX      RELIABILITY  FOR  X  TO  Y 

C    NOPRT  PRINT  OPTION  FLAG  0«PRINT^ 

READ  »  NS » N6 » GXY » SEEDY t YMD » XMD » RXX » NOPRT 

IF(RX]k«LT*0*25.0R*RXX*GT«0NE>  RXX«ONE 

IF<NG.LT»1  .OR*  NG*0T*100)8T0Pi 
C  READ  IN  CRITICAL  VALUES  FQR  F>TESTS*    THERE  ARE  EIGHT  VALUES  ORDERED 
C  FIRST  IN  PAIRS  BY  DEGREES  OF  FREEDOM  (IE*  N-l*  N~2)  AND  THEN  IN 
C  DECENDING  order  of  critical  values  (EG*  P>«25»  .lO*  .OS*  •6l>« 

READ  »  GIGL 
C  CALCULATE  CONSTANTS  FOR  THIS  PROBLEM 

FNaN«2*NG 

AX Y»SQRT ( ONE-QXY*QXY ) 
8EED«DBLE( SEEDY) 
M«N»3 

EFY<l)«YMD/2.0 

EFY<2)«C0MP1.<EFY<1)) 

EFX<l)«XMD/^.0 
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EFX(2>»C0HPL<EFX(1)) 
.  DFD«fN-i2.0 

RN-ONE/FN  ^ 
AJU8T«SGRT<RXX)  ; 
AXX«ONE-RXX 
GXX»SQRT(ONE-AXX) 
AXX»SGRT(AXX)  .  ' 

DO  3  Utt5  . 
DO  3  >1»4 
3       NSZOXZf J^«0 
C  GO  THROUGH  NUMBER  OF  SAMPLES  REQUESTED 

DO  50  NSAMF>1»NS 
C  GET  RANDOM  NORMAL  DEMIATE8 

CALL  GGN0R(8EED»M»Z> 
C  GENERATE  VALUES  ANP  SUM  X  AND  X'"2 
C  ZERO  COUNTERS  ' 

8 Y ( 1 ) »S Y ( 2  >  »SX ( 1 ) «SX ( 2 ) «S Y2«SX2«SXY«0 ♦ 0 
ASX ( 1 ) -ASX < 2 ) «ASX2«ASX Y«0 • 0 
.1-0  , 
DO  1  J»lf2 

EFXJ»EFX(J>  . 
EFYJ-EFY<J> 
DO  1  k«&»NG 

C  FORM  NORMAL  DEVIATES  X  AND  Y  THAT  ARE  CORRELATED 

Yri)«z<-ifi>  " 

C  SET  X  EGUAL  TO  Y  +  ERROR 

X<I>«QXY«Y<I>+AXY»2<2fI> 
C  ADD  J  EFFECTS 

Y<I>-Y(1)+EFYJ 
X<I>"X<I>4^FXJ 
ACTUAL  SCORE  VALUES 
ASX(J>BASX<J>'fX(Z) 
ASX2«A8X2-fX(Z>«X(Z) 
A8XY«ASXY4'X<I)»Y<Z> 
SAVE  TRUE  X  VALUE  ZN  POOP 
MAKE  SCORES  UNRELIABLE 

X(Z)«GXX*X(Z>4AXX»Z(3»Z) 
8A^E  X»  Yr  AND  GROUP  ZNFORMATION 

SUMMATZON  OF  Y  «  « 

8Y<J>«8Y(J)+Y<Z> 
8Y2«S.Y2+Y<I>*Y<Z> 
SUMMATION  OF  X 
8X(J>-SX(J>4X<Z> 
8X2»8X2'fX(I)«X(I> 
SUMMATION  OF  CROSS  PRODUCTS 
SXY«SX^+Y<I)»X<I) 
1  CONTINUE 

CALL  SUBROUTINE  TO  COMPUTE  COVARIANCE  LEAST-SQUARES  80LUTZ0N 


c  s 


c 
c 


c 
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CALL  C0VA<SYfSX»8y2fSX2fSXYfFNfYBfXBf8DYf8£iXfRAYfRAXfRXY» 
1  BETA  »  CBfRSQr  CESS  ) 
RSaR«RXY»RXY 

FC".(  R8Q-RSQR  >  «DFA/ ( 0NE-R8Q ) 
C  COMPUTE  ACTUAL  SCORE  LEAST-SQUARES  SOLUTION 

CALL  COVA ( 8 Y  » ASX » 8 Y2  f  ASX2 f  ASX Y  f  FN  f  AYB » AXB  $ ASD Y » ASDX i AR A Y t  ARAk  t 
1  ARXYfABETAfABfARSQvAESS) 
ARSQR«ARXY*ARXY^ 
FA«  <  ^RSQ-ARSQR ) «DFA/ <  0NE-AR8QR ) 
C  CALL  SUBROUTINE  OF  COHEN  AND  COHEN  ''TRUE  SCORE''  ADJUSTHENT 
TRXY-RXY/AJU8T  i  . 

.  TRAX*RAX/AJUST 
TSDX«SDX*AJUST  . 

CALL  TCOWA <  S Y » 8X » S Y2»»  8X2  » SX Y  t  FN  t  YB  t  XB  t  SB Y  »  TSDX  t  RA Y  t  TRAX t  IRXtf 
I      TBETA»TBftR8Q»TE88>.  ^  ' 

TRSaR«TRXY«TRXY  '  ' 

FT« < TR8Q-TR8QR > «DFA/ < 0NE-TR8Q ) 
C.BETERMZNE. COEFFICIENTS  TO  PREDICT  RE8XDUALIZED  SCORES 
,.BX«RXY«8DY/8DX 
"BO«YB-BX*XB  ; 
C  GET  RESIDUAL  OAIN^  AND  RAW  GAIN  8C0RL8  AND  SUHHATIONS^ 

DSR>D8D«DR ( 1 ) »DR (2  >  »DD ( 1 ) «DD ( 2 ) «0 • 0 
C  SUH  RESIDUAL  GAINS  ANb  DIFFERENCES 
I«X>  ,v 
DO  2  J"l»2         ■     - .  ^ 
DO  2  K»1»NG. 
I-I+l 

C  SUN  RAW  GAIN  SCORES 

DIF-Y<I>-X<I) 
DD<J>»DD(J)^DIF 
DSD«D8D4DIF«DIF 
C  SUM  RESIDUAL  GAIN  SCORES 

RG»Y<I)-BO-BX«X<I> 
DR<J>«DR(J>+RO  ' 
DSR»D8R4-R6«RG 
2  CONTINUE 
C  STATISTICS  FOR  RESIDUAL  AND  RAU  DIFFERENCES 
C  CALCULATED  DIFFERENCE  SCORE  PARAMETERS 
DB<3)»0NE 
A«DD<1)+DD(2> 
DB(1>«B»A«RN 

CSSD«DSD-A«B  ' 
C«DD<i)-DD(2) 
DB<2>«D«C«RN 
RSQD«C»D/CSSD 
R8QDi«0NE-RSQD 
FD«RSQD»DF0/R8QD1 
DESS«RSQD1*CSSD 
C  CALCULATE  RESIDUAL  GAIN  SCORE  PARAMETERS 
RB(3)«BX 
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A=DR<i)+DR<2)  . 

CSSR«DSR-A)|tB 
Cf«DR<l)-»R(2). 
RB(2>«Ba«C*RN  . 
,  RSQR0»C*D/£88R 
^  •  RSQRl-ONE-RSQRG 
FR='RSaR6«DFD/R8QRl 
RE8S«RSQR1«CS8R       ^  ^ 

C  WRITE  out  BINARY  VALUEsVoR  SUBSEQUENT  SUMMARY  STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

CALL  ISP<2HUBfl»CBf25> 
C  PRINT  OUT  NEU  LIST  OF  STUFF 

1F<NOPRT»OT»0>GO  TO  10 
IF<M0D<NSAMF-1»10)»EQ»0>  PRINT  111 

in  F0RMAT<«l«,i8Xf*B<0>*f6Xr*B<l)*,6Xf«B<2)«f4Xf*F-TE8T    ERR  S8»> 
PRINT  115>  <CB<I)fI«l,25)  ^ 

115  FORMAT<*pCV  *94F10.4f F10.5/*  B8  *f 4F10»4f F10»5> 

1    *  RG  *f4F10.4fF10»5/«  T8  «f 4F10*4f F10»5/»  AS  «f 4F10.4»F10»5) 
C  WRITE' OUT  NEW  LIST  OF  STUFF  ON  TAPE 

10  CONTINUE 
C  COUNT  NUMBER  OF  SIGNIFICANT  F-TEST8 

DO  4  l«lf4  / 
j£F<FC.6E,SIGL(lf  1))  NSIG<lf I)»N8Z6<1»I)«H 
IF<FR»6E,SIQL<2f m  NSIG<2f I )»MSI6<2f 1)+1 
IF<FB*GE*SIGL(2f I))  NSIGOf Z)-NSIG(3f  1)41  ^ 
IF<FT,GE*SIGL(lfI>)  NSIG<4» I )»N8IG(4f I )41 
IF<FA.GE.SlGL<lf I>>  NSIQ<Sf I)«NSIG<5f I)+l 
4  CONTINUE 

50  CONTINUE.  .  - 

C  WRITE  OUT  PROBLEM  PARAMETERS 

PR  INT  1 06  f  NS  f  N6  f  OX  Y  f  SEEDY  f  YMD  f  XMD  fR)tX 
106  FORMAT <«1M0NTE-CARL0  TEST  OF  TWO  GROUP  COVARIANCE  PROBLEM*/ 

1  *H|tfI20»»  SAMPLES  6ENERATED«/lXfI20f«  SUBJECTS  PER  GROUP*/ 

2  lXfF20»10f*  CORRELATION  BETWEEN  X  AND  Y*/  , 

3  lX»F20.10f*  KANDOM  GENERATOR  SEED  VALUE*/  . 

4  lXfF20.'10f*  Y  MEAN  DIFFERENCE*/lXf F20. 10,*  X  MEAN  DIFFERENCE*/' 

5  lXfF20.10f*  RELIABILITY  OF  X  AND  Y  MEASURES*) 
PRINT  llSfDFAfDFDfSIGL 

113  FORMAT <*-SIGNIFICANCE  LEVEL  CUTOFFS  U8ED*/*0*f5Xf2<3X»*DF«*fF4.0)/ 

1  *0  •25*f2F10»4/4Xf*.10*r2F10»4/4Xf«»05*f2F10»4/ 

2  4Xf*.01*f2F10,4/)  •  , 
C  WRITE  OUT  NUMBER  OF  SIGNIFICANT  F-TESTS 

PRINT  114f  NSIG  '  ,  ■ 

114  FORMAT <*-NUMBER  OF  SIGNIFICANT  F-TESTS*/ 
l*0«»13Xf*C0VA*r4Xf*R  GAIN*» 3Xf*D* SCORE* »3Xf*T  8C0RE»r3Xf*A  SCORE*/ 

2*  P(F«0)*/4Xf*.25»j5I10/4Xt*»10*»5I10/4Xf*.05»»5I10/4X»*.01*»5I10) 
CALL  I0P<2HWF»1)  ' 
STOP 
END 
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SUBROUT I NE  COVa  <  8Y  •  SX  » b Y2  t  SX2  r SXXjt  GN  f  YB  i  XB  f  TD Y » SDX  f  S A Y 
1  BETA»BfRSQfE8§) 
C  CALCULATES  LEAST  SQUARES  SOLUTION  FOR  TyO  GROUP  COVARXANCE 
C  PROBLEH  WITH  EQUAL  GROUP  SZZEa 
C  PARAMETERS         .        '  * 
(f         SY<2)    SUM  Y  <IN^) 
C         SX<2)    SUM  X  (INPUT) 
C         -  SY2    SUM  Y**2  (INPUT)' 
C     ^     SX2    8dMX»«2  (INPUT) 

C  SXY    SUM  X»Y  (INPUT)  * 

C    '  GN    NUMBER  OF  OBSERVATIONS  (RETURNED) 

C        .      YB    MEAN  OF  Y  (RETURNED)  « 

C  XB-   MEAN  OF  X  (RETURNED) 

C  TDY   "standard  DEVIATinN  OF  Y  (RETURNED) 

C  SDX    STANDARD  DEVIATION  OF  X  (RETURNED) 

C  SAY    CORREL'ATION  A  WITH  Y  (RETURNED) 

C  RAX    CORRELATION  A  WITH  X  (RETURNED) 

C  TXY    CORRELATICi^  X  WITH  Y  (RETIJRNED) 

C      BETA<2)     VICTOR  OF  BETA  WEIGHTS  (RETURNED) 

C  B<3)    VECTOR  OF  RAW  WEIGHTS  (RETURNED) 

C  -RSC»    R-SQUARED  FOR  FULL  MODEL  (RETURNED) 

C  ESS    ERROR  SUM  OF  SQUARES  FOR  FULL  MODEL  "(RETURNED) 

DIMENSION  BETA(2) fB(3) fSY(2> »SX(2) 

DATA  ONE/1 •0/ 

C  SET  MEANS  AND  STANDARD  DEVIATIO><S 

FN«GN 
RN»ONE/FN 

YB»(SY(1)+SY(2))*RN  • 

SYS»tfSY2-FN»YB«YB 

SDY«SQkT<SYS*RN) 

XB-(SX(1)4SX(2))«RN 

SX&«SX2-FN*XB*XB 

SDX*SGRT(SXS«RN) 
C  GET  CORRELATiONS 

RX  Y«  (  SXY-FN*  YB»XB )  /  ( FNHtSDYtSDX ) 

RA Y« (SY ( 1 ) -SY ( 2 ) ) / ( FN»SDY ) 

RAX»(SX(1)-SX(2) )/(FN«8DX) 
C  CALCULATE  BETA  WEIGHTS  AND  B  WEIGHTS 
1  RAXM«ONE-RAX«RAX 

BETA ( 1 ) « ( RA Y-RAX«RXY ) /RAXM 

B<2)«BETA(1)«SDY 

BETA ( 2 ) « ( RXY-RA Y»RAX ) /RAXM 

B ( 3 ) -BETA ( 2 ) «SD Y/SDX 

B(1)"YB~B(3)*XB 
C  CALCULATE  R  SQUARED  AND  ERROR  SUM  OF  SQUARES 

RSQ'BETA  <  1 )  «RAY-f  BETA  ( 2  )  «RXY 

ESS«(ONE-RSQ)»SYS 
C  TRANSFER  VALUES  BACK  TO  PARAMETERS 
,  TDY-SDY 


SAY-RAY 
TXY«RXY. 

RETURN  ~  * 

C  ENTRY  FOR  TRUE  SCORE  LEAST  SQUARES  CALCULATION 

<IE.  CORRELATIONS*  MEANSt  AND  STA>iDARD  CEVIATIONfS  ARE  ALREADY  DONE) 
ENTRY  TCOVA 

SDY-TOY  '  . 

RAY«*SAY  .       .  : 

RXY-TXY  .  , 

.  6d  TO  1 
END 
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STUDENT  BIOGRAPHICAL  FORM 


1975-76 


1,  Name 

2.  Age  ^ 


3.  Sex 


Birthdate 


1 


/i.    Grade   -   —  

5.    If  you  have  any  brother?  or  sisters,  ve  would  like  to  Unow  how  old  they  are. 
Please  write  the  names  and  age* of  each  brother  or  sister  in  the  space  below,- 

A.    Do  you  have  an  older  brother  or  brothers?    If  so,  write  the  name  and  ,^ 
age  of  each*  ' 


Kama 


V. 


Age  Name 


Age  Name 


Age 


B.    Dp  you  have  a  youiir,er  brother  or  brothers?    If  so,  vjrite  the  name  and 
age  of  each. 


Name 


Age 


Name 


Age 


Name 


.Age 
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C.    Do  you  have  an  older  sister  or  sisters?    If  so,  write  the  name  and  age 
of  each. 


Name 


Age 


Name 


Age 


Name 


Age 


Do  you  have  a  younger  sister  or  sisters?  If  so,  write  the  name  and  age 
of  each. 


Name 


Age 


Name 


Age 


Naue 


Age 


E.    If  you  have  a  twin  brother,  or  twin  sister,  write  his  or  her  name  here. 
Twin  brother    •       '  Twin  sister  
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» * 

6.  Father *s  highest  grade  in  school, 

7.  Father's  job  (what  does  he  do?)_ 

8.  '  Mother's  highest  grade  in  school^ 

9.  Mother's  job  (what  does  she  do?) 
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STUDENT  BIOGRAPHICAL  FOKM 


1.  Name 


2.  Age   Blrthdate 

3.  Sex  .   


4.  Grade 


5.    Number  o£  older  brothers  and  sisters 


6.  Number  of  younger  t>rothers  and  sisters^ 

7.  Father's  highest  grade  in  schoojl 

8.  Father's  job  


9.  Mother's  highest  grade  in  school, 
10.    Kother's  Job  
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STUDENT  SENTENCE  COMPLETION 


Name 


Date 


Teacher 


!>.; 
.*  ■ 


Chooce  the  response  that  you  agree  with  the  most  to  finish  each  sentence,  and 
put  a  check  beside  it. 

1.    If  I  made  a  mistake  in  my  lessons  and  wy  classmates  laughed  at  me, 
I  would  ....  ' 

  get  back  at  them  later 


  not  pay  attention  to  them 

^         be  euibarrassed 
  correct  my  mistake  * 

2.  Most  people  treat  other  people  .... 
  in  a  friendly  manner 

without  enough  respect 

  the  way  they  feel  about  them 

« 

  like  dirt 

3.  Trying  to  do  something  better  than  other  people  is  ... 
  hard,  but  sometimes  fun 

.  unpleasant 
hard  work 


_  being  joalous 

4.    Worrying  about  school  grades  is  .. 

  natural 

■  important 

  scary 

.   useless 
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5.  When  my  friends  and  I  can't  agree  on  what  to  do, 

argue  ^ 

  go  along  with  their  ideas 

  take  turns  doing  the  others'  ideas 

 do  something  by  myself 

6e    I  think  most  pollcemGn 

  help  you 

____   ax*e  mean 

^  are  sometiroes  rough 

  keep  people  from  breaking  the  law 

7  e    Vhen  I  have  hard  achoolvork  to  do »  I  • • » 

  ask.  someone  to  show  me  how 

  do  something  else  for  a  while 

  sometimes  don.'t  do  it 

  do  it  the  best  I  can 

6.  It  the  class  bully  were   bothering  me»  I  would  • 

get  mad 

  tell  him  to  leave  vne  alone 

  not  pay  attention  to  him 

^   soc\^  him 

9.    I  think  most  teachers 

  expect  too  much 

  are  mean 

  are  nice>  sometimes 

are  doing  a  good  job 


^\\\  D-IO 


10.    If  one  of  my  friends  is  mad  at  me,  Z  ... 

  don't  say  a  word 

feel  bad 
•   •  get  mad  at  him  too 
  try  to  make  up  with  him 


11.    I  think  most  adults  ... 
  worry  too  much 

are  helpful 
 are  sometimes  nice  and  sometimes  not 

don't  listen  to  children 


12.  V^ien  someone  hurts  my  feelings,  X  .. ^ 

feel  sad 

^   try  to  be  friendly 

  tell  them  off 

  don't  pay  attention  to  them 

13.  When  you  work  with  people  your  own  age,  they  .. 
  help  A  lot 

  try  to  tell  you  what  to  do 

  don't  always  do  their  share 

  need  to  know  what  to  do 

14.  When  there  is  something  hard  to  do,  I  ... 
  get  worried 

  BO  find  someone  to  help  me 

  sometimes  find  it  interesting 

  do  it,  though  I  don't  like  to 


998 
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15.    When  my  parents  make  me  mad,  1  ..^ 

talk  to  them  about  it 
_____  go  away  * . 

 feel  like  throwing  things 

I   feel  terrible 


16.  I  think  school  is  ... 

  boring^  sometimeis 

_____  a  great  chance  to  learn 

 _   something  1  wish  I  didn't  have  to  do 

'   something  you  need 

17.  Wlien  one  of  ray  parents  gets  mad  at  me,  I  ... 
  ask  him  or  her  why.  *  - 

  get  mad 

^   can  take  it 

  feel  awful 

18.  Iflien  I  notice  that  others  do  better  in  school  than  I,  I  ... 
.   don't  care 

  think  they  may  be  smarter 

  want  to  do  better 

_:          work  hard  to  do  better  \ 


19.    I  think  most  people  my  age  are  . . . 

  trusted  when  they  should  be 

 ^  nice 

  hard  to  understand 

  good  and  bad 
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1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


20»    Wlicn  people  don*t  listen  to  roe,  I  ... 
feel  lonely 
don't  like  them 
-  find  something  else  to  do 
'   do  something  so  that  they  will  notice  iae 
21.    People  my  age  who  work  with  me  are^... 
.  out  for  themselves 

.  a  littlo  lazy 


sometirnes  nice  and  sometimes  not 


very  helpful 


22«    When  one  of  my  parents  punishes  me,  I 

  explain  side 

  jpst  sit  there 

^   get  very  upset 

^   get  mad  but  learn  my  lesson 

23.    If  1  almost  never  win  at  a  certain  gamsj  I  . 

# 

  ^practice 

_       start  doing  something  else 
.  stop  playing  ^ 

feel  bad 


2A.    When^ people  tell  me  to  do  something,  I 

^  ^   might  not  do  it 

  do  -it  if  I  want  to 

  dc  it  right 

  do  it,  but  I  don't  like  it 


moo 
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25,    Wlion  I  get  worried,  Z  ... 

  can't  think 

  ask  myself  -What's  wrong 

feel  just  awful 
  ask  someone  what  to  do 


26.    Hard  work  is  . . . 

  something  I  don't  like 

  the  best  kind  of  work 

school  work 


  for  dumb  people 

27.    Wlien  I  get  mad,  Z  ... 

  feel  mean 

  blow  ay,, top 

  try  to  cool'  off 

  have  to  be  by.  myself 


28.    Having  rules  set  by  my  parents 

  sometimes  bothers  me 

.   Is  a  bad  Idea 


is  the  best  thing  A  family  can  do 

is  sometimes  fair  and  sometimes  unfair 


ERIC 
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Name   ■    .  Date   

Teacher 

Choose  the  response  that  you  a^ree  with  the  most  to  finish  each  sentence,  and 
put  a  check  beside  it. 

1.  Worrying  about  school  grades  is 

natural 
'  Important 

scary  ' 
useless 

2.  If  my  friends  and  I  couldn't  agree  on  vhat  to  do,  1   

wouldn't  like  it 

  go  along  with  their  ideas 

  would  take  turns  doing  the  others'  ideas 

,   do  something  by  myself 

3.  If  a  big  dog  looked  like  he  were  about  to  attack  me,  I 
_  leave  fast 
______       try  to  keep  calm 

  4m  scared 

would  get  hurt 


A.    I  think  most  policemen  are 


mean 

sometimes  rough 
enforcing  the  law 
friendly 


5.    If  I  have  difficult  homework  to  do,  I   

  ask  someone  to  show  me  how 

  don't  like  it 

  soraetiroes  let  it  go 

^   do  it  the  best  1  can 

^  -  D-15 
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6.    It  the  class  bully  wete  bothering  ne,  I  would 
csk  him  to  leave  »e  alone 

  Ignore  hlin 

■  tock  him 
  get  mad 


7,    I  think  most  teachers  are 
too  hard 


nean 

nice,  soaetlxe^ 
doing  a  good  Job 


8.    If  one  of  my  friends  Is  made  at\me,  I 
don't  say  a  word 

  f  eel  bad 

'.get  mad  at  them  too 
try  to  make  up  with  him 


9.    1  think  most  adults. 


worry  too  much 
are  helpful 

are  sometimes  nice  and  sometimes  not 
don't  listen  to  children 


10.    When  someone  hurts  my  feelings,  I 
'       feel  sad 

  try  to  be  friendly 

  tell  them  off 

  ignore  them 
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11.   When  you  work  with  people  your  own  age,  they 
  help  «  lot 

%tf  to  boss  yois 


P    ■  don*  t  tlways  do  their  share 

need  to  know  iiAiat  to  dp 


I 
I 
I 


12.   When  there  is  something  difficult  to  do,  1 

  go  find  someone  to  help  ne 

  enjoy  doing  it 

  do  It,  though  I  don't  like  to 

_____       get  worried 


£eel  like  throwing  things 
feel  terrible 


H  talk  CO  them  about  it 

^  "    go  away 

I— 

14.  I  think  school  is  ■  - —  ^ 

1^   boring,  sometimes 

^  a  great  opportunity  to  learn 

  something  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  do 

P  necessary 

15.  If  I  made  a  oif  cake  in  my  lessons  and  my  classmates  Issghed 
II         I  would  ■  '  ' 

.  get  even  later 

I  _____        Ignore  them 

be  eabarrassed 

 correct  myself 

I 


ssc 


16,   When  my  father  bawla  0«  oue«  Z  • 
ask  bin  why 
.  get  nad 

•  can  take  It 

  feel  awful  • 

17 •  When  I  notice  that  others  do  better  in  school  than  I,  Z 
_  don't  care 

realize  they  may  be  smarter 
_____       want  to  do  better 

■         work  hard  to  isprov(^ 


18 .   Z  think  most  people  ny  age  are 


not  trusted  when  they  should  be 
nice 

hard  to  understand 
good  and  bad 


19.    When  people  Ignore  me,  1 
^____        feel  lonely 
  don't  like  them 


find  something  else  to  do 

do  something  so  that  they  will  notice  me 


20.    People  my  age  who  work  with  me  are 
'  out  for  themselves 

  a  little  lasy 

^_^___        scffiie  are  nice,  some  are  not 
very  helpful 


O  '         :  0-18  . 
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21.    When  ny  mother  punishes  me,  I 
explain  ny  side 
juet  »lt^  there 
get  very  upset 


get  oad  but  learnjsy^-lesson 


22.    If  1  lose  most  of  the  time  at  playing  a  certain  game,  X 

woiald  practice 

  start  doing  something  else 

.   '  •  stop  playing 

feel  bad 


23.    When  people  tell  me  to  do  something,  I 

^   probably  will  not  do  It 

do  It  If  I  want  to 

  do  It  right 

______        complain  but  1  do  It 


24.    When  I  get  worried,  I  J. 
shake 


ask  myself,  what's  wrong 

feel  just  awful 

ask  someone  what  to  do 


25.    Hard  work  Is 


something  I  don*t  like 
the  best  kind  of  work 
school  work 

for  unintelligent  people 


o 
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26«   When  I  get  saad,  I  .  

•        AS  grouchy 
blow  Bjy  top 
try  to  cool  off 
^  have  to  be  my  oyself 

-27.    Having  rules  set  by  your  parent*  is 


a  nuisance 


..^      a  bad  idea 

the  best  thing  a  family  2an  do 
sometimes  fair  and  sometimes  unfair 

28.    Hoit  people  treat  other  people  :_  

in  a  friendly,  manner 
'  vithout  enough  respect 

the  way  they  feel  about  them 

  like  dirt  , 

29*    Trying  to  4q  something  better  than  other  people  Is 
'  hard)  but  sometimes  fun 

unpleasant 

  hard  vork 

*  jealousy 
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STUDENT  SELF  DESCRZPXIOK 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


F 

T 

1. 

I  am  often  sad« 

F 

T 

2. 

I  axa  smart. 

F 

T 

3. 

I  cause  trouble  to  my  family. 

F 

T 

4. 

I  have  good  ideas. 

F 

T 

5. 

I  am  good  in  my  school  vork. 

F 

T 

6. 

1  am  slow  in  finishing  my  school  vork. 

F 

T 

7. 

I  often  feel  nervous. 

F 

T^" 

8. 

I  can  give  a  good  report  in  front  of  the  class. 

F 

T 

9. 

In  school  I  am  a  day  dreamer. 

F 

T 

10. 

My  friends  like  my  ideas. 

f' 

T 

11. 

I  often  get  into  trouble. 

F 

T 

12. 

I  have  good  luck. 

F 

T 

13. 

I  worry  a  lot. 

F 

T 

14. 

I  like  being  the  way  I  am 

F 

T 

15. 

I  feel  left  out  of  thlnga. 

F 

T 

16. 

I  am  among  the  last  to  be  chosen  for  games. 

F 

T 

17. 

I  am  often  mean  to  other  people. 

F 

T 

18. 

My  classmates  in  school  think  I  liave  good  ideas. 

F 

T 

19. 

I  am  unhappy  a  lot. 

F 

T 

20. 

I  have  many  friends. 

F 

T 

21. 

I  am  cheerful. 

F 

T 

22. 

I  am  dumb  about  most  things. 

P 

T 

23, 

I  am  good  looking. 

F 

T 

2*. 

I  am  popular. 

F 

T 

25. 

People  pick  on  me. 

Student  Self-Description 
Page  2 


F 

T 

26. 

My  fanily  is  disappointed  in  me. 

F 

T 

27. 

I  have  a  pleasant  face. 

F 

T 

28. 

When  I  try  to  nake  something,  everything  seems  to  go  wrong. 

F 

T 

29. 

I  am  a  leader  in  games  and  sports. 

F 

T 

30. 

I  am  clumsy. 

F 

T 

3X. 

I  forget  What  X  learn. 

F 

T 

32. 

I  am  alvays  dropping  or  breaking  things. 

F 

T 

33. 

I  am  a  good  person. 

i 

I 
i 


I 

■ 

i 

I 

I 

t 

"A 

I 
t 
I 

I 

J 
"    ^  I 
I 
I 
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I  <  y  ^  Here  ore  p  set  of  »tatem#nH.  Some  ©f  them  cnrg  true  of  you  end  »  yeo  will  circle 

the  vM.  Some  eire  not  true  of  you  ond  lo  you  will  circle  the  no.  Answer  every 

I question  even  If  4ome  ore  hord  to  decide,  but  do  not  circle  both  jjes  and  no.  Re- 
member, circle  the  ^  If  the  stotement  ls|^neraTI7  Hke  you.  or  circle  the  Q£lf 
the  stotement  Is  I  generally  not  like  you.  There  ore  r»o  right  or  wrong  answers. 
Only  you  con  tetjl  us  how  you  feel  about  yourself,  so  we  hope  you  will  mark  the 
way  you  reoliy  feel  Inside. 


I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


I 


1 .  My  clossmotes  moke  fun  of  me  yes  no 

2.  I  om  0  happy  person  yes  no 

3.  It  Is  hord  for  me  to  moke  friends  yes  no 

4.  I  am  often  sad  yes*  no 

5.  I  am  smart  

6.  I  am  shy  

H  7.  I  get  nervous  when  the  teacher  colls  on  me  yes  no 

0.  My  looks  bother  me  yes  no 

9.  When  I  grow  up,  I  will  be  an  Important  person  yes  no 

I  10.  I  get  worried  when  we  hove  tests  in  school  yes  no 

11.  I  am  unpopular  y9%  r\o 

12.  I  am  well  behaved  in  school  /« 

H  13.  It  is  usually  my  fault  when  something  goes  wrong  yes  no 

14.  I  cause  trouble  to  my  family  •  •  y« 

15.  I  am  strong  y«  "® 

I  16.  I  hove  good  ideas  yes  no 

17.  I  am  an  Important  member  of  my  fomlly  yes  no 

18.  I  usually  wont  my  own  way  yes  no 

I  19.  I  am  good  at  making  things  with  my  hands   yes  no 

20.  I  give  up  easily   yes  no 


I 


I 


I 


I 
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V  21.  I  am  good  Tn  my  school  work  yes  no 

22.  I  do  many  bad  things  yes  no 

23.  I  con  draw  well   ^, 

  yes  no 

24.  I  om  good  In  music  ,  yes  no 

25.  I  behove  badly  at  home   «^ 

'  ^   yes  no 

26.  I  am  slow  in  finishing  my  school  work   ves  no 

27.  I  am  on  important  member  of  my  e  leas  yes  no 

28.  I  am  nervous   

\   yes  no 

29.  I  have  pretty  eyes  

30.  I  can  give  a  good  report  in  front  of  the  class   yes  no 

31.  In  school  1  am  a  dreamer   yes  no 

32.  I  pick  on  my  brother($)  and  si$ter(s)   yes  no 

33.  My  friends  like  my  ideca  

34.  I  often  get  into  trouble   yes  no 

35.  t  am  obedient  at  home  

  y©f  nv> 

36.  I  am  lucky  

37.  I  worry  a  lot   y„  „^ 

38.  My  parents  expect  too  much  of  me   yes  no 

39.  Mike  ljfiing  tbe  way  l  om^  .  ....................  yes  no 

40.  I  feel  left  out  of  things   yes  no 
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I 
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41 .  I  have  nice  hoir  .  •  ^   yes  no 

42.  I  often  volunteer  tn  school   yes  no 

p  43.  I  wish  I  were  different  i  .  ,  ,  yes  no 

44.  1  sleep  well  ot  night  .  .  *   yes  no 

^  45.  I  hate  school   yes  no 

I  46.  i  om  among  the  last  to  be  chosen  for  games   yes  no 

^  47.    I  am  sick  a  lot   yes  no 

I 

48.  I  am  often  mean  to  other  people   yes  no 

I  49.  My  classmates  In  school  think  1  have  good  Ideas   yes  no 

150.   i  am  unhappy   yes  no 

51.  I  have  mony  friends   yes  no 

I  52.  I  am  cheerfol   yes  no 

153.  I  am  dumb  about  most  things   yes  no 

'  54.  I  am  good  looking   yes  no 

H  55.    I  have  lots  of  pep   yes  no 

g  56.  I  get  Into  o  lot  of  fights   yes  no 

57.  I  am  popular  with  i^ys  *.  •  •  X^^ 

58.  People  pick  on  me   yes  no 

59.  My  family  Is  disappointed  In  me   yes  no 

60.  '  I  have  a  pleasant  foce   yes  no 
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1^ 

^61 .  When  I  try  fo  moke  something,  everythlnfi  seems  to  go  wrong  yes  no 

62.  t  am  picked  on  at  home  yes  no 

63.  I  om  Q  leader  In  gorMs  and  iporH  yes  i^o 

64.  I  am  clumsy   yes  no 

65.  In  games  and  sports,  I  watch  Insteod  of  ploy  yes  no 

'  (56.  I  forget  what  1  learn  yes  no 

67.  I  om  easy  to  get  along  with   ves  no 

68.  I  lose  my  temper  eoslly   yts  no 

69.  I  am  popular  with  girlsf  yes  no 

70.  I  am  o  good  reader  

71.  I  would  rather  work  alone  than  with  o  group  yes  no 

72.  I  like  my  brother  (sister)  .  yes  no 

73.  I  have  a  good  figure  yes  no 

74.  I  am  often  afraid  ;  yes  no 

75.  I  am  always  dropping  or  breaking  things  y0$  no 

76.  I  can  be  trusted  ••••  yes  no 

77.  I  am  different  from  other  people  yes  no 

78.  I  think  bod  thoi^hts  *.  .  .  .  yes  no 

79.  I  cry  easily  /.  .  ...  .  .  .  ....  .  .  .  ytn  ~no 

80.  I  am  0  good  person  yes  no 


Score: 

  r- 
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BOW  THIS  CIASS  MAKES  KB  FEEL 


Name 


Date 


Teacher 


The  way  I  was  treated  in  this  class,  this  year,  has  msde  me  feel  this  vay  about 
syself : 


Never 


tines 


Always 


1.    It  has  made  me  feel  good  about  my 
ability  to  do  good  %9ork. 


2.    It  has  made  me  feel  left  out. 


3.    It  has  made  me  feel  comfortable 
with  the  teacher. 


4.    It  has  made  me  feel  unhappy. 


□  □  c 


It  has  made  ise  feel  that  the  class 
listens  to  my  ideas. 


It  has  made  me  feel  that  the 
teacher  does  not  like  me. 


□  □ 


7e    It  has  made  me  feel  as  if  nobody 
thinks  I  am  smart. 


8.    It  has  made  me  glad  to  be  here. 


9.    It  has  made  me  feel  that  nobody  cares 
what  I  think. 


10.    It  has  made  me  feel  that  the  other 

people  are  happy  to  have  me  in  class. 


lERiC 
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BRS-75 


On  this  page  you  are  thinking  about: 


Put  an  X  in  the  box  on  each  line  that  comes  closest  to  telling  how  this  person 
usually  acts. 


Some* 


2.  Goes  along  with  the  crowd 

3 .  Worries 

4.  Figures  out  his  o%m  probleas 

5.  Loses  his  temper 
6*  Gets  his  own  way 

7.  Gets  along  with  teachers 

8.  Does  what  he  says  he  will  do 

9.  Thinks  up  good  ideas 

10.  Acts  mean 

11.  Gets  along  with  students 

12.  Gets  upset  easily 

■  101,5 

13.    How  well  do  you  knov?  this  person? 


'  Never 

times 

Always 

1.    Works  hard 

r  ^ 

r  ^  f 

Don't 
knov 


Very 

veil. 
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1974-75 


BRS 


This  form  was  completed  by: 


On  this  page  you  are  thinking  about: 


Put  an  X  in  the  box  on  each  line  that  comes  closest  to  telling  how  this 
person  usually  acts. 


1.  Looks  for  help 


Very 
Much 
1 


Some 
2 


2^ 


Some 
4 


Very 
Much 
5 


Figures  out  his  own 
problem? 


Is 

2,  Loses  his  temper 


Keeps  his  temper 


3,  Does  not  push  to 
get  his  own  wdy« 


4.  Gets  along  with 
teachers 


Gets  his  own  way 


Doesn^t  get  along 
with  teachers 


5.  Not  dependable 


Dependable 


6«  Restless;  can't 
keep  still 


Quiett  calm 


7.  Thinks  up  good  ideas 


Gets  few  ideas 
of  his  own 


8.  Unkind »  mean 


9. ,Gets  along  with 
students 


10.  Works  hard 


Kind 


Does  not  get  along 
with  students 


Does  not  work  hard 


11«  Gets  upset  easily 
or  gets  his  feelings 
hurt 


D-31 


Keeps  cool,  doesn't  get 
upset  easily 
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Name 


Teacher 


Here  are  a  set  of  fctatements.    Some  of  them  are  true  of  you  and  so  you  will 
circle  the©  Some  are  not  true  of  you  and  so  you  will  circle  the©  Answer 
every  question  even  if  some  nre  hatd  to  decide,  but  do  not  circle  both  T  and  F. 

SCHOOL  SENTIMENT  INDEX  \ 

FT  1.  I  feel  good  when  I*m  at  school  because  it*s  fun. - 

F      T  2.  My  teacher  treats  me  the  same  as  everyone  else. 

F      T  3.  I  like  trying  to  work  hard  puzzles. 

F      T  4.  My  teacher  always  tries  to  tell  me  when  she  is  pleased  with  my  work. 

F      T  "  5.  My  teacher  gives  me  work  that's  too  easy, 

F       T  6.  I'm  very  happy  when  I'm  at  school. 

F      T  7.  When  my  teacher  punishes  us  she  is  fair  about  it. 

F      T       8.    It  would  be  nice  if  I  never  had  to  come  back  to  echool  again 
after  today. 

F  T  9.  My  teacher  is  not  bossy. 

F  T  10.  I  don't  do  very  much  reading  on  my  own.  ^ 

F  T  U.  In  my  class,  my  teacher  lets  us  plan  many  things  together. 

F  T  12.  The  biggest  reason  I  come  to  school  is  to  learn.. 

F       T     13.    I  like  my  teacher  because  he  (she)  is  understanding  when  things 
go  wrong. 

F      T     14.    When  my  school  work  is  hard  I  don't  feel  like  doing  it. 

F      T     15.    My  teacher  doesn't  want  to  hear  the  children's  ideas  on  class- 
room rules. 

F      T     16.    I  often  wish  I  were  somebody  who  didn't  have  .to  ga  to- school, 

F       T     17.    My  teacher  cares  about  the  feelings  of  the  pupils  in  his  (her)  class. 

F      T     18.    I  would  rather  do  almost  anything  else  than  study. 

F       T  ^19.    My  teacher  tries  to  do  things  that  the  class  enjoys. 

F       T     20.    My  teacher  is  usually  unhappy  in  clfss. 

F      T     21.    Almost  everything  I  learn  in  school  is  dull. 

F      T     22.    My  teacher  usually  explains  things  too  slowly.  1  ()  1  7 
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Pacta  2 

F  T 

23. 

F  T 

2A. 

F  T 

25. 

F  T 

26. 

F  T 

27. 

F  T 

28. 

F  T 

29. 

F  T 

30. 

F  T 

31. 

F  T 

32. 

F  T 

33. 

F  T 

34. 

F  T 

35. 

F  T 

36. 

F  T 

37. 

F  T 

38. 

my  feelings. 


be  somewhere  else. 

My  teacher  gives  me  as  many  chances  as  other  children  to  do 
special  jobs  in  my  classroom. 

F      T       39.    My  teacher  does  not  care  about  me. 
F       T       40.    I  like  to  do  my  homework. 

F       T       41.    My  teacher  tries  very  hard  to  help  me  underftand  hard  schoolwork* 

F       T       42.    I  like  school  because  there  are  so  many  fun  tilings  to  do. 

F       T       43.    My  teacher  doesn^t  explain  things  very  well. 

F       T       44.    Each  fiK)ming  I  look  forward  to  coming  to  school. 

F  T  45.  My  teacher  tri^s  to  make  sure  I  understand  what  she  wants  me  to  do. 
F       T       46.    School  is  exciting. 

F       T       47t    My  teacher  listens  to  what  I  have  to  say. 

1018 
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SCHOOL  SENTIMENT  INDEX 


Date 


Teacher 


Circle  T  for  true  for  each  sentence  that  is  right  for  x2ii»  *^  ^  false 
for  each  sentence  that  Is  not  right  for  ^ou. 


F 

T 

1. 

F 

T 

2. 

F 

T 

3. 

F 

T 

4. 

F 

T 

5. 

F 

T 

6. 

F 

T 

7. 

F 

T 

8. 

F 

T 

9. 

F 

T 

10. 

F 

T 

11. 

T 

12 

V 
f 

T 

• 

F 

T 

14. 

F 

T 

15. 

F 

T 

'16. 

F 

T 

17. 

F 

T 

18. 

F 

T 

19. 

F 

T 

20. 

today . 


wrong. 

T    18.    When  my  schoolwork  is  hard  I  don't  feel  like  doing  it. 


for  help. 

Hy  teacher  doesn't  ^ 
rules  and  behavior. 


10.19 
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F 

T 

21. 

Z  often  wish  I  was  sotoebody  who  doesn't  have  to  go  tp  school. 

P 

T 

22. 

}ty  teacher  cares  about  the  feelings  of  the  pupils  in  his  (her)  clas 

F 

T 

23. 

I  would  rather  do  alnost  anything  else  than  study. 

F 

T 

24". 

My  teacher  tries  to  do  things  that  the  class  enjoys. 

F 

T 

25. 

My  teacher  is  usually  grouchy  in  class. 

F 

T 

26. 

Almost  everything  I  learn  in  school  is  dull. 

F 

T 

27. 

My  teacher  usually  explains  things  too  slowly. 

P 

T 

28. 

I  don't  care  what  scores  I  get  on  my  schoolwork. 

F 

T 

29. 

My  teacher  would  let  the  class  plan  an  event  alone.  « 

F 

T 

30, 

Most  school  days  seem  like  they  will  never  end. 

F 

T 

31. 

My  teacher  tries  to  make  school  Interesting  to  ne. 

F 

T 

32. 

My  teacher  doesn't  tniiCrstand  loe. 

F 

T 

33. 

I  feel  unhappy  if  I  don't  learn  something  new  in  school  each  day. 

F 

T 

34. 

My  teacher  is  often  too  busy  to  help      when  I  need  help. 

P 

T 

35 

I'm  afraid  to  tell  mv  teacher  when  I  don't  understand  something. 

f 

T 
X 

"its 

I 

limine  Ti^w  thinfffi  Id  not:  v&Tv  much  fun. 

T? 
f 

T 

•7/  • 

Whan  T  dn  fiofAfithln^  wrone    mv  teacher  corrects  m  without  hurtlnfi 
my  feelings. 

F 

T 

38. 

I  don't  like  having  to  go  to  school. 

F 

T 

39. 

Ify  teacher  grades  me  fairly. 

F 

T 

40. 

I  don't  like  school  because  it's  too  much  work* 

r 

I 

F 

T 

42. 

I*m  scared  of  my  teacher. 

F 

T 

43. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  stay  happy  at  school  because  I  wish  I  could 
be  somewhere  else. 

F 

T 

44. 

}fy  teacher  gives  me  as  many  chances  as  other  children  to  do  special 
Jobs  in  my  classroom. 

F 

T 

45. 

My  teacher  does  not  care  about  me* 
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F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 


T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 
T 


46.  I  like  to  do  xcy  homework. 

47.  tfy  teacher  grades  too.  herd. 

to  " 

4$.  My  teacher  tries  very  hard  to  help  me  understand  hard. schoolwork. 

49.  I  like  school  because  there  are  so  many  fun  things  to  do. 

50.  My  teacher  doesn't  explain  things  very  wel^. 

51.  Each  morning  I  look  forward  to  coming  to  school. 

52.  My  teacher  tries  to  make  aure  1  understand  what  she  wants  me  to  do, 

53.  School  Is  exciting. 

54.  My  teacher  listens  to  what  I  have  to  say. 


D-  37. 
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STUDENT  EVALUATION  OF  TEACHING 


Your  Name 


Date 


Your  Teacher's  Name 


YOm  TEACHER 

Do  2£u  really  no'tlce  how  your  teacKer  acts?    Please  mark  the  following 
sentences  that  are  about  your  teacher.    Your  teacher  will  NOT  see  these  answers 
Check  the  box  that  tells  whether  your  teacher  acts  the  way  the  sentence  says 
she  (he)  doea. 

Yes  Soaetiroes 

1.  This  teacher  is  friendly  toward  students. 

2.  This  teacher  knows  a  lot  about  the  subject. 

3.  This  teacher  is  dull  or  boring. 
A.    This  teacher  makes  students  work  hard. 


5.    This  teacher  asks  for  students'  ideas  beforcj"  | 
deciding  what  to  do. 


6.  ThiG  teacher  is  usually  cheerful . • 

7.  This  teacher  makes  learning  more  like  fun 

than  work. 

8.  This  teacher    lets  students  get  away 

with  anything. 


NO 


n  □ 


□  D 


4  n  o 
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STUDKNT  KVAUIATION  OK  TEACHING 
1-b  (2-;A) 
D.  J.  Vcldman  and  R.  F.  feck 


Your  Name   .   Your  Age. 

Your  Teacher's  Name  .  ^  


YOUR  TEACHER 

Oo  you  really  notice  how  your  teacher  acts?    Please  mark  the  following  sentences 
that  are  about  your  teacher.    Your  teacher  will  NOT  see  these  answers.  Tell 
if  the  sentences  are  true  or  false  by  circling  the  right  letter  in  front  of 
<«ach  sentence.    The  four  choices  mean: 

F  "  Almost  always  false 

f  »  Often  false 

t  «  Often  true 

T  »  Almost  always  true 
This  Teacher: 

« 

t    T  i8  always  friendly  toward  students. 

F    f    t    T  knows  a  lot  about  the  subject. 

F    f    t    T  Is  never  dull  or  boring. 

t    T  expects  a  lot  from  students. 

t    T  asks  for  students'  opinions  before  making  decisions, 

t    T  Is  usually  cheerful  and  optimistic- 

I    X  is  not  confused  by  unexpected  questions, 

t    T  makes  learning  more  like  fun  than  work, 

t    T  doesn't  let  students  get  away  with  anything. 

F    f    t    T  often  gives  students  a  choice  in  assignments. 


10?'.)  ^>-4i 


7  A- 75 


TEACHER  BIOGRAPHICAL  ?ORM 

1.  Name  .  —  

2.  Age  .  — ■  —  

3.  Sex  „  —  

A.  School  

5.  Grfide  _^  ,   — .  

6.  Home  Address  ,  ^Zlp  _ 

7.  Telephone  Number_   

6.  Spouse's  Name   

9.  Spouse's  Occupation   —— 

10.  Number  of  Children   .  

11.  Father's  education  .  — — 

Father's  occupation   _____ 

12.  Mother's  education  ^   

Mother's  occupation  —  .  

13.  Health;                good            average            f*lr  poor 
lA.    Education  Completed:  

15.  Degrees  earned:  BA,  »S,  HA,  Ph.D. 

16.  Major  Subject:    Educ,    Eng.,    Math.,    Soc.St.,    Hist.,    Scl.,  Other. 

17.  Minor  Subject:    Educ,    Eng.,    Math.,    Soc.St.,    Hist.,    Scl.,  Other 

18.  Years  of  Teaching   

19.  Grades  Taught:    Primary,    Elementary,    Jr.Hlgh  School,   High  School 
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SELF  MSESSMENT  

1.    What  do  you  consider  to  be  your  greatest  strengths  as  a  person.    Hov  do 
these  relate  to  your  effectiveness  as  a  teacher? 


2.    What  skills  or  aspects  of  your  teaching  vould  you  especiilly  like  to 
improve? 


3.    What  is  the  most  important  thing  in  your  life  today?. 


A.    What  are  your  plans  for  the  future?. 


D-44 
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CONFIDENTIAL 


I 
I 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


ADJECTIVE  SELF  DESCRiPTIOlU 

0.  J.  VELOMAN  and  6.  V.  C.  PARKER 


NAME: 


(Please  Print)  Last 
SOC.  SEC.  NO.: 


First 


Middle  or  Maiden 


n 


DATE: 


SEX: 


M 


LEVEL: 


Circle  one  of  the  five  numbers  after  each  of  the  following  de- 
scriptive words  to  represent  how  well  each  describes  you. 
Try  to  describe  yourself  as  you  raally  are— not  necessarily 
38  you  would  like  to  be. 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

e. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
18. 
17. 
18. 


anxious 

charming 

cheerful 

clever 

complicated 

efficient 

emotional 

foolish 

gentle 

good-looking 

good-natured 

handsome 

idealistic 

impulsive 

indifferent 

individualistic 

industrious 

lnb;,,'htful 

irresponsible 


NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20.  kind 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

21.  lazy 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

22.  loud 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

23.  moody 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

24.  nervous 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

25.  obnoxious 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

26.  organized 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

27.  outgoing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

28.  pleasant 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

28.  polished 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

30.  practical 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

31.  precise 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

32.  quiet 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

33.  reckless 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

34.  reflective 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

4 

S 

35.  reserved 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36.  rude 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

37.  sexy 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

38.  shallow 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

NO 

YES 

D-45 

m 

YES 

NO 

YES 

39.  sharp-witted 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

40.  shy 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

41.  silent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

42.  soft-heaii@d 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

90«  SVpuiSllCQIoQ 

i 

1 

4 

0 

44.  Spontaneous 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

45.  atable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

S 

46.  steady 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

47.  sympathetic 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

48.  talkative 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

49.  temperamental 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

50.  ter*^e 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

hi.  thorough 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

52.  timid 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

53.  touchy 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

54.  unconventional 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

55.  warm 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

56.  worrying 

1 

y 

2 

3 

4 

5 

m 

YES 

r 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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STUDENT  DESCRIPTION 


Please  describe 


by  checking  the  appropriate  box  on  each  of  the  following  scales.    Use  as  a 
"yardstick'*  all  of  the  chlldten  of  this  age  you  have  known  throughout  your  teaching 
career # 


1.  Apathetic 


2.  Unhappy 


3*  Obstructive 


4.    Unsure  of  self 


5.  Dependent 


6.    Seldom  at  work. 
In  class 


7.    Learns  by  rote, 
seldom  puts  Ideas 
together 


8.    Dislikes  school 


Shows  a  negative 
attitude  toward 
teacher 


Eric 


Please  gr  ^n  to  Page  2 


D-47 


Alert 


Happy 


Responsible 


Confident 


Self-Initlatlng 


Usually  at  work, 
in  class 


Thinks  complexly. 
Integrates  Ideas 


Likes  School 


Shows  a  positive 
attitude  toward 
teacher 


Put  an  X  In  the  box  on  each  line  that  comes  closest  to  tellltig  how  this  person 
usually  acts. 


1.  Outgoing 


Very  Very 
Much     Some       ^    Some  Much 


Keeps  to  himself 


2.    Does  not  worry 


Worries 


3.    Looks  for  help 


— ^ 

Figures  out  his  own  problems 


4«    Loses  his  tanper 


Keeps  his  temper 


Does  not  push  to 
get  hl9  own  way 


Gets  along  with 
teachers 


7.    Not  dependable 


Gets  his  own  way 


Doesn't  get  along  with 
teachers 


Dependable 


8.    Restless,  can^t 
keep  still 


9o    Thinks  up  good  Ideas 


Quiet,  calm 


Gets  few  Ideas  of  his  own 


10.  Unkind »  mean 


Kind 


11.  Gets  along  with 
students 


12.  Works  hard 


Does  not  get  along  with 
students 


Does  not  work  hard 


13*  Gets  upset  easily 

or  gets  his  feeling's 

hurt 


Keeps  cool,  doesn't  get 
upset  easily 


FRir 


TLIS-'75 

Concerns  Questionnaire 


Name 


The  rurpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  determine  what  you  are  concerned 
about  at  various  times  as' you  adopt  an  innovation.    The  items  were  developed 
frOTD  typical  responses  of  school  and  college  teachers  who  ranged  from  no  know- 
ledge at  all  about  various  innovations  to  many  years  experience  in  using  them. 
Therefore,  some  of  the  items  may  appear  to  be  of  little  relevance  or  irrelevant 
to  you  at  this  time.    For  the  completely  irrelevant  items,  please  circle  "0"  on 
the  scale.    Other  items  will  represent  those  concerns  you  do  have,  in  varying 
degrees  of  intensity,  and  should  be  marked  higher  on  the  scale,  according  to 
the  explanation  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  following  pages. 

For  example: 

012345     6^  This  statement  is  very  true  of  me  at  this  time. 

01230567  This  statement  is  somewhat  true  of  me  now. 

0(1)2     3     4     56     7  This  statement  is  not  at  all  true  of  me  at  this 

(2)1234567  This  statonent  seems  irrel'svant  to  me. 

Please  respond  to  the  items  in  terms  of  your  present  concerns  about  making 
use  of  the  unit  tests  that  accompany  the  basal  readers  you  are  using  with  your 
reading  groups.    Since  this  questionnaire  is  used  for  a  variety  of  innovations, 
the  phrase  "unit  reading  tests"  never  appears.    Phrases  such  as  "the  Innovation, 
"this  approach,"  all  refer  to  your  projected  use  of  these  "unit  reading  tests." 
Please  respond  to  each  Itan  in  terms  of  your  present  concerns  about  your  involve 
ment  with  this  procedure. 

Thank  you  for  taking  time  to  complete  this  task. 


Copyright,  1974 

Procedures  for  Adopting  Educational  Innovatlons/CBAM  Project 
R&D  Center  for  Teacher  Education,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
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CQ  1 


0  1  ^34567 

Not  true  of  oe  now  Somewhat  true  of  ne  now  Very  true  of  ne  row 

0123A567  1  am  concerned  about  students'  attitudes  toward  this  Innovation. 

01234567  I  now  know  of  some  other  approaches  that  might  work  better. 

012    34    56    7  *I  don't  even  know  what  the  innovation  is. 

01234567  lam  concerned  about  not  having  enough  time  to  organize  myself 

each  day. 

D1234567  I  would  like  to  help  other  faculty  In  their  use  of  the  innovation. 

01234567  I  have  a  very  limited  knowledge  about  the  innovation. 

0    1234567     I  would  like  to  know  the  effect  of  the  innovation  on  my  profej- 

sional  status. 

D1234567     lam  concerned  about  conflict  between  my  interests  and  my 

responsibilities. 

/ 

012    34    5    6/7     lam  concerned  about  revising  my  use  of  the  innovation. 

0    1234567     I  would  like  to  develop  working  relationships  with  both  our 

faculty  and  outside  faculty  using  this  innovation. 

0    1234567     lam  concerned  about  how  the  innovation  affects  students. 

0    1234567     lam  not  concerned  about  this  innovation. 

01234567     I  would  like  to  know  who  will  make  the  decisions  about  how  the 

innovation  will  be  used. 

0    1234567     I  would  like  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  using  the  innovation. 

0    1234567     I  would,  like  to  know  what  resources  are  available  if  we  decide 

to  adopt  this  innovation. 

.)    1234567      lam  concerned  about  my  inability  to  manage  all  the  Innovation 

requires. 

)1234567     I  would  like  to  know  how  my  teaching  is  supposed  to  change. 

0    1234567      I  would  like  to  familiarize  other  departments  or  persons  with 

the  progress  of  this  new  approach. 

I 

■Copyright,  1974 
Procedures  for  Adopting  Educational  Innovatlons/CBAM  Project 
R&D  Center  for  Teacher  Education,  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 
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CQ  2 


0  1 
Mot  true  of  me  now 


3  4 
Somewhat  true  of  me  now 


6  7 
Very  true  of  me  now 


01234567 
01234567 
01234567 
01234567 

01234567 

012345    6  7 

01234567 


I  am  concerned  about  evaluating  my  impact  on  students. 

I  would  like  to  revise  the  innovation's  instructional  use. 

I  am  completely  occupied  with  other  things* 

I  would  like  to  modify  our  use  of  the  innovation  based  on  the. 
experiences  of  our  students.  ^ 

Although  I  don't  know  about  this  innovationi  I  am  concerned 
about  things  in  the  area. 

I  would  like  to  excite  my  students  about  their  part  in  this 
approach. 

I  am  concerned  about  time  spent  working  with  nonacademic  prollems 
related  to  this  innovation. 


01234567     I  would  like  to  know  what  the  use  of  the  innovation  will 

require  in  the  Immediate  future. 

01234567     I  would  like  to  coordinate  my  effort  with  others  to  maximize  the 

innovation's  effects.  ' 


01234567 


I  would  like  to  have  more  information  on  time  and  energy 
commitments  required  by  this  innovation. 


01234567     I  would  like  to  know  what  other  faculty  are  doing  in  this  area* 

01234567     At  this  tlme>  I  am  not  interested  in  le<^rnlng  about  this 

innovation. 

01234567     I  would  like  to  determine  how  to  supplement,  enhance  or  replace 

the  innovation. 


01234567 


31234567 


I  would  like  to  use  feedback  from  students  to  change  the 
innovation  or  its  use. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  my  role  will  change  when  I  am  using 
the  innovation. 


01234567     Coordination  of  tasks  and  people  is  taking  too  much  of  my  time. 


01234    5  67 


I  would  like  to  know  how  this  innovation  is  better  than  what 
we  have  now. 
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PLEASE  COMPLETE  THE  FOLLOWING: 


I  1)    In  your  present  situation,  how  long  have  you  used  unit  reading  tests? 

_         Never          Ist  year  *        2nd  year   3rd  year  4th  year          5th  year  or  more 

2)    In  your  use  of  unit  tests,  do  you  consider  yourself  to  be  a: 

non-user         novice   intermediate  old  hand   past  user   


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


3)    During  this  academic  ye'ar,  have  you  received  formal  training  concerning  the  use  of 
unit  tests  (workshops »  courses)? 

yes   no 


4)    Are  you  currently  in  your  1st  year  of  using  some  other  innovation? 

4 

yes   no  

If  yes,  please  describe  briefly: 
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Teacher  Reaction  Forsi 

Please  respond  to  these  items  and/or  write  any  additional  coosments  which  wrould 
help  us  improve  the  observation  process.    Please  return  the  form  to  the  observer. 
You  nay  fold  and  staple    the  aheet  if  you  prefer  that  your  cooments  remain 
confidential. 

Circle  the  most ^appropriate  choice. 

A.    The  observations  were  conducted  at  convenient  times. 


Completely 
False 
1 

Comments : 


Mostly 
False 
2 


Partly  False 
Partly  true 
3 


Mostly 
True 
A 


Cc  pletely 
True 
5 


B.    The  classroom  situations  observed  were  representative  of  the  normal  activi- 
ties of  my  class. 


Completely 
False 
1 

Comments: 


Mostly 
False 
2 


Partly  False 
Partly  true 
3 


Mostly 
True 
4 


Completely 
True 
5 


C.    The  classroom  observer  did  not  detract  from  the  classroom  activities  nor 
the  effectiveness  of  instructional  ^activities. 


Completely 
False 
1 


Mostly 
False 
2 


Partly  False 
Partly  true 
3 


Mostly 
True 
4 


Co^pltely 
True 
5 


Comments : 


Other  comments  concerning  the  observation: 
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Class  Checklist 

^  Check  the  box  which  most  applies  to  your  homeroom  group  this  year,  as  compared 
to  last  year: 

They  are:  More  Less  About  the  Same  

1.  Interesting  to  me 

2.  Interested  in  classwork 

3.  Responsible  abt.  classwork 
fk.    Physically  mature 

5.  Socially  mature 

6.  Emotionally  mature 
?•    Disruptive  in  class 

8.  Coopeirative  in  groups 

9.  Capable  of  indep.  work 

10.    Comfortable  with  school 

situation  


Check  the  box  which  most  applies  to  your  reading  class  this  year,  as  compared 
to  your  homeroom  last  year: 

They  are:  More   Less   About  the  Same 

1.  Interesting  to  me 

2.  Interested  in  classwork 

3.  Responsible  abt.  classwork 
A.    Physically  mature 

5.  Socially  mature 

6.  Emotionally  mature 

7.  Disruptive  in  c3^ss 

8.  Cooperative  in  groups 

9.  Capable  of  indep.  work 

10.    Comfortable  with  school 

situation  ^  
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ANNOTATED  REFERENCE  LIST 


Coping  File  -  Peck 


Adel«on,  J.,  &  Redmond,  J.  Personality  differences  In  the  capacity  for  verbal 
recall.  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology.  1958,  57, 
This  article  discusses  the  results  of  an  experiment  to  find  the  differences 
between  "anal  retentlvee"  and  "anal  expulsive*"  In  their  capacity  for 
verbal  recall.    The  Blacky  Test  was  used  to  determine  the  type  of  anal 
fixation:  the  subjects,  a  group  of  Bennington  frestHuen,  vera  given  an 
"Innocuous"  and  a  "disturbing"  passage  to  read  and  asked  to  recall  it 
later.    The  authors  conclude  that,  under  certain  conditions,  "anal 
retentive"  individuals  have  &  greater  ability  to  recall  verbal  material 
than  "anal  expulsive"  individuals. 

Alker,  H.  A.  Coping,  defense  and  socially  desirable  responses.  Psychological 
Reports.  1968,  22(3),  985-988.  ~ — 
Two  main  questions  are  answered  by  thi»  study:  1)  are  Inventory  responses 
indicative  of  coping  behavior  correlative  to  socially  desirable  responses; 
and  2)  are  responses  assessed  as  defensive  socially  undesirable?    A  sec- 
tion on  aethod  describes  data  sets  for  testing,  aeasurlr^    and  control. 
Results  show  that  the  answer  to  the  above  questions  Is  yr;?.    The  author 
concludes  that  socially  desirable  responses  in  a  broadly  sampled  normal 
population  will  generally  indicate  the  presence  of  socially  desirable 
behavior. 

Affiidon,  E.,  &  Glammatteo,  M.  The  verbal  behavior  of  superior  teachers.  The 
lleinenjEar^,  School  1965,  65(5),  283-285. 

The  study  involved  153  elementary  school  teachers  from  Pennsylvania  and 
explored  the  question:  are  certain  patterns  of  verbal  behavior  character- 
istic of  superior  teachers?    The  result©  indicate  that  the  verbal  behavior 
patterns  of  superior  teachers  difter  markedly  from  those  of  average  teachers 
in  being  more  accepting  of  student  ideas  and  less  dominating  of  the  class- 
room in  length  of  time  spent  speaking  and  indirectiveness  of  that  speech. 

Affiidon,  E.,  &  Simon,  A.  Teacher -pup 11  interaction.  Review  of  Educational  Ro- 

search,  1965,  35(2).  130-139.  ^  J— ^ 

Reviewed  are  studies  that  utllif^ed  observational  data  to  measure  the  overt 
behavior  of  pupils  and  teachers  &s  they  interact.    Systeirs  used  to  collect 
and  categorise  this  behavior  are  described  and  followed  by  a  summary  of 
research  on  various  interaction;  various  teaching  patterns,  student 
achleveaant,  climate,  perception,  personality  and  teacher  education. 
The  authors  conclude  by  stating  that  there  appears  to  be  definite  patterns 
of  teacher-pupil  Interaction  which  could  be  objectively  observed  and 
categorized. 
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^'''"'|^.^95^'m(6^^^^  rl.K.t.lclng  behavior.  Paycholo.ical 

This  paper  concerns  two  proWens  of  behavior  which  any  theory  ©f  motivation 
«ust  co«e  to  grips  with:  to  account  for  an  individual's  selection  of  one 

•  possible  alternatives,  and  to  account  for 

1  ''^^r''  tendency  to  persist  for  a  time  in 

Jhf  iJ"*"',  In  treating  these  two  problems  the  paper  focuses  on 

J  :  !    achieyeaent  ttotlvation  to  rlsk«taklng  behavior.  A 

^del  is  described  which  incorporates  a  theory  of  aotivatlon.  and  actual 
test  results  are  discussed.    The  swltlfaceted  effects  of  success  and 
failure  on  motivation  of  subjects  are  fully  explored. 

"^"""^^L?;/;'       S"'  &  Cesser,  E.  B.  A  preliminary  study  of  develop- 

mental trends  in  sociempathy:  Accuracy  of  perception  of  own  and  others' 
soclometrlc  status.  Child  Pevelopment .  1952,  23(2),  111-128. 
This  preliminary  study  of  the  development  of  Mciempathic  ability 
(perception  of  own  and  others'  soclometrlc  status)  surveys  previous 

examining  data  gathered  from  children 

^I^Tufi;  %  ^J^""^^^  •^^^  •         positive  correlation  between 

measures  of  actual  and  projected  soclometrlc  status  and  a  trend,  though 
without  conclusive  evidence,  toward  increased  sociempathlc  ability  with 

f:,?**  *  ??^fY®^'**'  ^*  histories  of  successful  and  unsuccessful 

children.  Child  Development.  i^Cl,  32(1),  135-U9. 

The  social  histories  of  children  in  a  state  mental  hospit^il  and  of 

successful  children  In  a  matched  control  group  are  statistically  analyzed 

and  compared  in  this  paper.    A  totaJ  of  U2  children,  ages  13-16,  were 

^nf^vi;/^?/'"'*^*  ®^  histories  that  were  statistically 

analyzed,  52  were  significant  at  or  beyond  the  5X  level.    Some  traditionally 

,J  Y''''®  confirmed  while  others  were  refuted  or  questioned  by 

the  findings  of  the  study.  ' 

Surveyed  are  recent  studies  that  have  made  contributions  to  methodology 
or  terminology  and  have  yielded  Important  findings  in  the  area  of  usinJ 
naturalistic  observation  for  studying  the  behavior  of  children  and  their 
teachers.    Though  similar  observational  categories  arc  utilized,  even  bv 
researchers  investigating  diverse  qu-  jtlons,  no  clear  relation  is  seen 
between  descriptions  of  teaching  behavior  and  measures  of  the  outcome  of 
the  educational  process.    Ihe  ertlcle  concludes  by  enjoining  an  effort  to 
make  this  relationship  explicit.  "^^-orc  co 

^^^^*^1968;  68(I)?""2?179"'^'  troubled  family.  The  Elementary  School  Jm^. 
This  article  is  concerned  with  establishing  the  value  of  assegsing  family 
coi^unlcation  in  order  to  understand  and  more  effectively  treat  the  behavior 
of  the  disturbed  pupil.    The  author  discredits  the  traditional  clinical  model 
of  focussing  only  on  the  child  and  explores  how  the  child's  relationahlp 
with  his  family  Is  responsible  for  the  child's  extra-family  relations. 

Bardon.  J.  I.    &  Bennett,  V.  D.  C.  When  teaching  does  not  take.  The  Eletnentarv 
School  Journa:..  1966,  66(8),  426-431.   —  
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Problems  of  resching  the  individual  child  who  does  not  repond  to  the 
standard  procedures  used  in  classroom  teaching  is  the  main  concern  of 
the  authors.    Discussed  are  the  uses  a  student  gives  to  show  he  is  not 
understanding  and  also  the  resp^onses  a  teacher  can  make.    In  conclusiont 
the  authors  state  that  a  truly  sensitive  and  mature  teacher  will  accept 
the  idea  that  certain  approaches  or  attitudes  nay  be  failing  with  certain 
pupils  and  will  be  willing  to  try  ot'uer  methods  or  seek  outside  help  when 
it  is  appropriate* 

Barnes,  M.  J.  Will  they  outgrow  it?  PTA  Magazine.  1963,  58(2),  8-10. 

Often  giving  specific  examples  of  delayed  development  in  children,  the 
author  suggests  that  parents  seek  professional  help  instead  of  hoping 
the  child  will  outgrow  the  problem. 

Bare     D.  Personal-social  characteristics  and  classroom  social  status:  A 

sociometric  study  of  fifth  and  sixth  grade  girls.  Sociometry.  1951,  14(1), 
32-42, 

Investigated  is  a  design  to  define  personal-social  characteristics 
which  differentiate  girls  of  high,  average  or  low  status  at  fifth  and 
si^xth  grade  levels.    Significant  associations  are  found  bet^»een  social  status, 
self-concept  and  emotionality  with  the  greatest  number  of  "unfavorable" 
responses  being  associated  with  low  status  and  the  average  status  girls 
sharing  characteristics  of  the  lower  rather  than  the  higher  status  girls. 

Bedoian,  ^.  R.  Msntal  health  analysis  of  socially  over -accepted,  socially  under- 
accepted,  overage  snd  underage  pupils  In  the  sixth  grade.  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology.  1953,  44(6),  366-371. 

This  paper  is  concer.\^ed  with  mental  health  problems  of  children  and  how 
these  problems  might  be  related  to  social  acceptance  and  social  rejection. 
The  criteria  for  establishing  mental  health,  overage,  underage,  over- 
accepted,  and  under-accepted  children  is  explained.    Results  show  that 
underage  and  at-age  children  score  better  mental  health  scores  than  over- 
age; aocially  over-accepted  score  better  than  under-accepted. 

Berlyne,  D.  E.  A  theory  of  human  curiosity.  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  1954, 
45,  180-191. 

Man's  motivation  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the  focal  point  of 
this  article.    A  distinction  is  made  between  man's  curiosity  which  leads 
to  increased  perception  of  stimuli  (perceptual  curiosity)  and  his  desire 
for  cognitive  knowledge  (eplstemic  curiosity).    An  analysis  of  eplstemic 
curiosity  with  much  reference  to  past  studies  of  numberous  researchers 
accompanies  the  article.    The  hypothesis  Is  maJe  that  drive  is  aroused  by 
qui^stionlng  and  is  a  form  of  eplstemic  curiosity.    Similarly,  drive  pro- 
duced by  conflict  can  be  called  drive  to  know  or  eplstemic  curiosity  if 
it  is  reduced  by  the  process  of  knowledge-rehearsal. 

Berlyne,  D.  £*  The  present  status  of  research  on  exploratory  and  related  behavior. 
1958. 

Reviewed  is  research  on  responses  directed  to  stimuli  that  have  no  limedlate 
bearing  on  survival,  a  form  of  behavior  neglected  by  researchers  until 
recent  years.    The  author  concludes  by  suggesting  areas  that  might  pro- 
fitably be  investigated  in  the  future. 
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Bildfell,  G. ,  &  Douglas,  V.  I.  Children's  responses  to  aggression  a  developmental 
study.  Yhe  Canadian  Psychologist.  1965,  6AC2),  173-179. 
The  recorded  study  vas  designed  to  Investigate  developmental  trends  in 
several  different  types  of  response  made  by  children  to  aggressive  acts 
fron  peers.    A  description  of  the  taethodology,  testing,  and  scoring  pre- 
ceeds  a  result  section  which  reveals  that  younger  boys  deal  with  aggressive 
threats  by  withdrawing,  boys  up  to  9  years  of  age  react  in  a  more  physically 
aggressive  manner,  and  older  boys  replace  physical  aggression  with  verbal 
techniques.    The  author  discusses  the  possibility  of  developing  the  test 
as  a  diagnostic  technique. 

Blain,  D.  Unhealthy  emotional  development  and  its  relationship  to  school  learning. 
California  Journal  of  Elementary  Education.  1962,  31(1),  25-29. 
IHiat  effects  do  unhealthy  emotions  have  on  school  performance?  Positive 
attitudes  and  healthy  emotional  response  must  be  associated  with  learning 
in  order  to  insure  good  mental  health  and  effective  education,  because 
emotional  disturbances  from  many  sources  are  shown  to  block  the  learning 
process.    The  author  concludes  that  attempts  at  intellectual  refinement 
may  be  futile  if  the  emotional  development  is  not  healthy. 

Blaker,  K.  E.,  4  Bennett,  R.  W.  Behavioral  counseling  for  elementary  school 
children.  The  Elementary  School  Journal.  1970,  70(8),  All-417. 
The  article  gives  practical,  classroom-useful  examples  of  the  implementation 
of  behavior  modification  and  reinforcement  theory.    The  author  concludes 
that  the  techniques  described  vary  in  effectiveness  with  the  creativeness 
of  the  person  giving  rewards  and  with  the  attitude  of  the  teacher. 

Block,  J.,  &  Turula,  E.  Identification,  ego  control,  and  adjustment.  Child 
Development .  1963,  3A(4),  94$-953. 

The  author  investigates  patental  influence  upon  personality  formation  and 
the  role  of  identification  in  determining  the  mode  of  adjustment  in 
which  an  individual  stabilises.    Concfudlng  that  this  experiment  gives 
strong  support  to  the  hypotheses  that  degree  of  identification  is  po- 
sitively related  to  the  degree  of  ego  control,  and  that  little  encouragement 
is  given  to  the  hypothesis  that  degree  of  Identification  is  positively 
related  to  the  degree  of  ego  resiliency,  the  author  proposes  that  further 
research  should  be  done  to  explore  these  relationships. 

Blum.  A.  M.  The  dif ferentation  of  family  strife  and  their  relation  to  classroom 
behavior.  Dissertation  Abstracts  International ,  1970,  31(6),  3699-3700-B. 
(Abstract) 

Bonney.       E,  Assessment  of  efforts  to  aid  socially  isolated  elementary  school 
pupils.    The  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  1971,  64(8),  359-364. 
The  findings  of  this  research  suggest  that  much  of  the  advice  given 
to  teachers  and  prospective  teacher  on  how  to  help  socially  maladjusted 
pupils  is  naive  and  based  on  faulty  assumptions.    The  primary  difficulty 
encountered  in  trying  to  socialite  low-status  students  is  that  their 
contributions  are  not  evaluated  objectively  on  their  merits. 

Bonney.  M.  E. .  &  Nicholson,  E.  L.  Comparative  social  adjustments  of  elementary 

school  pupils  with  and  without  preschool  training.  Child  Development,  19.S8. 
29,  125-133. 

This  paper  evaluates  the  effect  of  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  ex- 
periences on  students'  classroom  social  adjustments  in  elementary  school. 
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Three  different  studies  ere  presented  and  discussed.    The  authors  state 
that  because  of  the  persistence  of  personal-social  inadequacy,  educators 
Bust  not  have  blind  faith  in  curative  socialisation  but  should  be  critical 
of  their  programs,  seeing  to  ii  that  they  help  the  naiad justed  rather  than 
slaply  perpetuate  an  existing  social  hierarchy. 

Brooks,  R. ,  Brandt,  L.,  &  Wiener,  M.  Differential  response  to  two  coiranunication 
i  channels:  Socioeconomic  class  difference^  in  response  to  verbal  relnforcers 

communicated  vith  and  without  tonal  inflection.  Child  Development.  1969, 
40(2),  453-470. 

Discussed  in  thift  paper  are  two  studies  which  explore  the  general  hypo- 
thesis that  children  from  alddle  and  low  socioecononlc  backgrounds  differ 
in  their  response  to  verbal  social  relnforcers  said  with  inflection  and 
with  non-inflection.    The  two  research  studies  are  fully  explained  and  the 
results  are  presented  and  discussed.    Results  indicate  that  niddle  socio- 
economic class  children.  In  contrast  to  low  socioeconomic  class  children, 
respond  equlvalently  to  positive  and  negative  relnforcers  said  with  a 
congruent  or  non-inflective  tone.    For  these  same  conditions,  low  socio- 
economic class  children  respond  only  to  the  inflected  items  and  more  to 
positive  words  said  with  a  positive  tone  than  to  negative  words  said 
with  a  negative  tone. 

Brophy,  J.  E. ,  &  Evertson,  C.  M.  Teacher  behavior  and  student  learning  in  second 
and  third  grades.  Report  No.  75-4,  Austin,  Texas:  The  UnlversUy  of  Texas, 
Research  and  Development  Center  for  Teacher  tducatlon,  1975c 
Presented  is  process-product  research  of  teaching  effectiveness.  Controls 
and  validity  of  measures  taken  are  established,  and  results  reported  indi- 
cate significant  findings  in  several  areas.    In  general,  the  authors*  re- 
sults indicate  that  differences  in  kind  of  effective  behavior  wers'^  found 
over  SES  classes  with  those  correlates  of  high  achievement  in  a  high  SES 
school  rarely  being  the  same  or  relevant  to  the  same  degree  for  low  SES 
schools.    Teacher  variables  important  for  learning  in  high  SES  and  low  , 
SES  schools  are  discussed.  , 

Brown,  B.  B.  Bringing  philosophy  into  the  study  of  teacher  effectiveness.  The 
Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  1966,  17(1),  35-40. 

Most  research  efforts  have  failed  to  yield  meaningful  criteria  for  measuring 
teacher  effectiveness,  and  the  idea  is  proposed' that  a  philosophical  frame- 
work woui  u  provide  the  means  of  looking  at  teachers*  classroom  practices 
in  correspondence  to  value  positions  regarding  what  la  good.  Dewey's 
experioentalism  is  presented  and  revealed  to  be  a  means  of  making  logical 
connections  between  value  judgments  and  observable  facts.    The  author 
concludes  that  these  experimental  measures  enable  researchers  to  explore 
more  adequately  the  relative  positions  of  the  judge  and  the  teacher  and 
the  possible  relationships  and  interactions  effecting  judgments  of  the 
Teacher's  effectiveness. 

Brown,  D.  C.  Behavior  modification  with  children.  Mental  Hygiene.  1972,  56(1), 
22-30. 

The  prediction  that  developments  in  behavior  i^dificatlon  will  also  have 
slBiiif leant  effects  in  treatment,  treinlng,  research,  and  prevention  in 
mental  health  are  explored.    Kinds  of  behavioral  conditioning,  the  history 
of  behavioral  conditioning,  and  criticisms  of  behavioral  conditioning  are 
discussed.    The  authors  conclude  that  recent,  current,  and  continuing 
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develop»ente  In  behavior  modification  will  bring  about  «ubfifa«M*l 
vancements  in  therapeutic  work  with  children!  »ub8tantlal  ad- 

Burck,  H.  D     6  ^eardon.  R.  C.  Individual  differences  and  learning  efficiency: 
ll"l22!  '  re-eaphasla.  ConteaEorarjr  ^Jo), 

cf™i;d1ard%«^^^^^  ^»        --'^'^--^        the  value 

nadrrMtlonale  f«r«!«J%J  f        *"thor6  propose  that  bellefe  not  be 
"c:p;  ::r1  «ipoi:LJmy'?;rn^         Jhe  teacher  .hould.  It  le  argued, 
methods  and  becL  eiit^'^Lf  ibiSrieS^nte^  """"^  ^^^-^^^ 

» 

.^^^^:jinS  jn^  :nirte^x%^^^^^^^^^^^  • 

pajjees  are  dlacuased.  and  iapUcatlons  Jor  wn  wl  io^Serjior  Jhf" 

•  comparative  approach  whlcS  LJh^si'e.  ?Se'rew«da 
vlJe  vflfXTJ'""**"?  interchanges  with  the  envlroLnt  ^Jo^Jd  pZ" 
vide  valuable  Inforoatlon  on  toe  notlvatlonal  basis  of  behavior. 

Carpenter,  J.  R.  Role  reversal  in  the  classroom.  Crojjp  Psychotherapy.  1968.  21(2-3), 

"''""^  •»  •  *>f  resolving  conflicts 

and  promoting  understanding  among  thlrd-grade  children.    Methodology  in- 
volved playing  out  the  given  situ?  ion,  with  students  acting  out  first  their 
own  roles,  then  those  of  the  othe     Involved  in  the  original  dispute. 
JhriJ^dy?"  soclograms  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 

Caetaneda,  A.,  McCandless,  B.  R.,  4  Palermo,  D.  S.  The  children's  form  of  the 
manifest  anxiety  scales.  Child  Development.  1956,  27(3),  317-326 

J2.1tem  anxiety  scale  and  an  ll-iti^L-scale  for  use  with  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grade  children  from  Taylor»s  adult  scale  of  manifest  anxieJv 
Results  showed  that  girls  received  higher  scores  on  both  scales  anS^h^t  ^' 
sixth  graders  scored  lower  in  the  L-scale.    The  general  form  of  distri- 
bution was  comparable  to  that  which  Taylor  obtained  from  1900  colleae 
students  on  the  adult  form  of  the  scale.  «=oAXBge 

Castaneda,  A.,  Palermo.  D.  S.,  &  McCandless,  B.  R.  Complex  learning  end  per- 
formance as  a  fuijction  of  anxiety  in  children  and  ta'^k  difficulty.  Child 
Development.  1956,  27(3),  327-337.  ^  ^^^^^ 

Explored  is  the  relationship  between^the  performance  of  fifth  grade  children 
on  complex  learning  tasks,  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  tasks,  and  the 
children  s  scores  on  a  scale  of  manifest  anxiety  adapted  for  children  from 
Taylor  a  adult  form.    Empirical  data  showed  the  performance  of  hleh-  end 
low-anxiety  students  differed  according  to  task  difficulty:  the  performance 
Of  high-anxious  children  on  complex  tasks  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  low- 
anxious  children;  high-anxious  children's  performance  on  less  difficult 
tasks  was  superior. 
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Cfiodoff,  P.,  Frlednan,  S.  B. ,  &  Hamburg,  D.  A.  Stress,  defenses,  and  coping 
behavior:  Observations  In  parents  of  children  with  siallgnant  disease. 
American  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  1964,  120(8).  7A3-749. 

This  paper  describes  the  adaptational  behavior  and  coping  strategies  employed 
by  46  parents  of  fatally-ill  children  at  the  clinical  center  of  the  NIH. 
The  authors  attempt  to  discern  outlines  of  a  "natural  history"  of  adaptation 
to  news  of  the  forthcoming  death.    S<:age6  of  mourning  such  as  "anticipatory 
mourning"  are  described,  as  are  the  vaiious  adaptive  defense  mechanisms  of 
the  parents:  isolation  of  affect,  denial,  and  motor  activity. 

Cianclolo,  F.  J.  Chlldrens*  literature  can  effect  coping  behavior.  Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal,  1965,  43(9),  897-903. 

The  author  maintains  that  books  can  be  a  source  of  psychological  relief 
from  the  pressures  of  childhood,  suggesting  methods  of  bibliotherapy  that 
through  identification,  catharsis,  and  insight  help  children  solve  their 
problems  by  showing  them  experiences  which  vicariously  enact  their  own.  The 
author  advises  selection  of  books  to  be  made  on  literary  quality  as  well  as 
relevant  content  and  argues  that  greatest  benefits  come  when  reading  is 
followed  by  discussion.    An  annotated  bibliography  is  included. 

Clark,  M.  Children  in  the  dark.  FTA  Magazine,  ^961,  55(9),  10-13. 

Since  the  reported  number  of  child  and  adolescent  suicides  is  quite  high, 
the  author  states  that  adults  working  with  children  and  adolescents  must 
learn  how  to  spot  and  deal  with,  long  in  advance,  the  conflicts  in  and 
stresses  on  an  individual  that  may  lead  him  to  attempt  suicide.    The  personal 
attributes  of  suicides  and  some  warning  signals  to  watch  for  are  discussed. 
Suggestions  are  given  concerning  broad  preventive  measures  that  can  be 
incorporated  by  all  parents ^  teachers,  and  others  who  have  r.ontact  with 
youth. 

Clifford,  M.  H.  Children's  perception  of  their  academic  ability  and  achievement 
accountability.  Final  report.  Grant  Mo.  OEG-6-70-0043(508) ,  Iowa  City, 
Iowa:  Iowa  University,  1971.  (ERIC  ED  056  350. ) (Abstract) 

Coelho,  G.  V.  Silber,  £.,  &  Hamburg,  D.  A.  Use  of  the  student  -  TAT  to  assess 

coping  behavior  in  hospitalized  M>rmal  and  exceptionally  competent  college 
freshmen.  Perceptual  and  Motor  SMlls,  1962,  14(3),  355-365. 
The  coping  behavior  of  three  previously  differentiated  groups  of  college 
freshmen  of  exceptional,  normal,  and  disturbed  levels  of  adaptation  was 
measured  by  a  student  -  TAT  consisting  of  slides  of  ambiguous  college 
situations  for  which  stories  were  to  be  produced,    ^plrlcal  results  were 
based  on  two  indices  of  coping  behavior:  Optimism  index  (favorableness/solu- 
tion)j  and  effectance  index  (favorableness/activity) .    Findings  supported  the 
hypothesis  that  the  major  problems  of  freshmen  relate  to  final  excms,  int- 
it&acy,  autonomy  from  parents,  and  solitude. 

Coelho,  G.  v.,  Solomon,  F.,  tlolff,  C,  Steinberg,  A.,  &  Hamburg,  D.  A.  Predicting 
coping  behavior  in  college:  A  prospective  use  of  the  student  -  TAT.  Journal 
9l  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease^  1969,  119(5),  386-397. 
The  student  -  TAT  (Thematic  Apperception  Test)  in  the  form  of  eleven 
selected  college  scenes  projected  on  a  screen  to  which  story  responses  veie 
elicited  was  administered  to  347  fresbsen  in  a  test  for  dropout  vulnerability 
and  competence.    Stories  were  rated  for  solutions,  hero  activity  and  favor- 
ableness  of  outcome.    Results  shoved  that  TAT  measures  correlated  with  ihe 
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of  coping  behavior  and  differentiated  those 
Who  dropped  out  and  those  who  reiaained  in  college. 

^~•wl^iS)^12^5S9!*'*''^'^^  adaptation  problems.  Psychology  in  the  Schools. 

?hir«tJ;ii^!!!!:!!J  «»i'''^«Pi"i«J  <^«n  »>e  cntical  to  later  life  adjustment . 
^ener;^»ri^?^!^  effective  means  of  dealing  vith  it  than  is  the 

fnSJ^eLfS  Stratagems  proposed  emphasise  school  environments 

s?«n«h!n^!!\if^y  edaptatlon,  early  detection  of  problems, 

?™        ^mIh?  resources,  and  minimizing  disruption  in  and  separation 

xrom  the  child's  natural  environment. 

\  • 

^°''*'''df;M;;  M.  a.,  &  isso,  L.  D.  Pollow»up  study  of  mala- 

f«J  i?f«?    ?  i  children  seen  by  nonprofessionals.  Journal  of  Consulting 

SS^,  CUnicy,  Pja^c]^^   1972,  39(2),  235-238.  ' 

This  follow-up  study  was  designed  to  determine  whether  children,  seen  by 
SlftL        l^'fi  -ladaptation  problems?  iaJntl^inL 

5««  nJfJ!Li  ?      ^^""^  •^^^  ^^^^  enduring  positive  effects 

were  produced  in  areas  ranging  from  the  educational  to  the  interpersonal. 

^''^"•dfiorilrf*?:;        ^T*,^-  ^"  *  ^"ventlon  of  motional 

c^«!nf 2     ;  school  setting?  A  further  investigation.  Journal  of 

.Consulting  Psychology.  1966,  30(5),  381-i87.   

In  this  article,  a  comprehensive  program  for  the  prevention  and  early  de- 
ltllt''l.''l  disorders  is  described  as  it'^was  applied  to "riLry 

"  T^*  ^^^'^"-yw'f  period.    Results  shoved  that  the  program 
^^om!™!"^'''  Identified  as  having  potential  emotloSI 

iTlll  performing  more  satisfactorily  by  the  eSd  of  the  three-year 

trL1;al'Semi\%^^^^^^^      preventively  oriented,  co^unity-based  approach 

^"""^^ihJi.fl/l'fr^iJf?  end  social  and  achievement  behaviors 

associated  with  children's  social  desirability  response  tendencies.  Journal 
|i  Personyitx  and  Social  P^^        1966,  4(5).  477-486.  ^^^^^ 

difiJ^J???^       '^^^  "^"^^i       '°  correlates  of  social 

desirability  response  tendencies  In  children  of  e^lementary  and  high  school 
ages.    Two  studies  designed  to  provide  data  on  these  corrilaJJs  described 
Results  present  a  personality  and  behavioral  picture  of  the  hlghsocia? 
dtfi^^M^f ""'^  like  that  of  the  adult  who  evidences  stroS;  ;ocUl 
daslrabillty  response  tendencies  on  the  Marlow-Crownc  scale. 

Crandall,  V.  C.  Katkovsky.  W..  &  Crandall.  V.  J.  Children's  beliefs  in  their 

reinforcements  in  Intellectual  academic  achievement  situations 
Child  Developnent.  1965.  36(1).  91-109.  situations. 

A  scale  for  assessing  children's  beliefs  that  they  are  usually  able  to  In- 
fluence the  outcome  of  situations,  especially  intellectual-academic  successes 
and  failures  is  developed  by  the  authors.    The  research  Involved  admini- 
stration of    the  Intellectual  Achievem^^nt  Responsibility  Questionnaire  to 

ll  Jilt'^T.V/  •"'n'^'f  ^«  that  the  scale 

predicts  differently  for  the  two  sexes  at  different  age  levels.  Soeclfic 
and  general  conclusions  are  discussed.  ^eveis.  specific 
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Dallas,  J.  Bridging  the  gap:  A  transitional  program  for  pupils  entering  junior 
high.  The  Clearing  House.  1973,  A7(8),  490-492. 

The  traditional  "sink  or  ewloi", attitude  towards  incoming  junior  high  students 
was  done  away  with  in  this  experimental  program.    The  students  were  given  ex- 
perience in  making  elective  choices  In  relation  to  their  courses,  and 
treated  In  a  more  humane  way,  to  build  self  image.    To  give  students  an  over- 
view of  all  elective  offerings,  this  program  set  up  exploratory  courses 
which  were  taught  seminar  fashion,  with  no  grades.    The  outcome  was  pro- 
ductive and  helpful  for  both  students  and  staff. 

e 

Delia  Piana,  G.  M. ,  «,  Gage,  N.  L.  Pupils'  values  and  the  validity  of  the  Minnesota 
Teacher  Attitude  Inventory.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  1955,  46(3). 
167-178.  ~— — — — 

According  to  the  values  of  the  pupils  interacting  with  the  teacher,  this 
study  indicates  that  the  MTAI  will  vary  predictably  in  validity,    MTAI  scores 
of  teachers  correlate  more  highly  with  how  much  they  are  liked  by  the  pupils 
in  cases  where  the  pupils  have  stronger  affective  values.    If  pupils  have 
strong  cognitive  values,  the  teachers'  MTAI  will  make  less  difference. 

Dias-Guerrero,  R. ,  &  Peck,  R.  F.  Estilo  de  confrontacion  7  aprovechamlento.  Un 
programo  de  investigacion.  Interamerican  Journal  of  Psychology,  1967. 
1(2),  127-136.  (Abstract)   ^ 

Domhoff,  B.  But  what  sort  of  thing  is  a  coping  mechanism?  Psychological  Reports. 
1965,  16(1),  234.  (Abstract)  ^  

Duncan,  C.  P.  Recent  research  on  human  problem  solving.  Psychological  Bulletin. 

1959,  56(6),  397-429.   ' 

This  review  summarizes  most  studies  on  human  problem  solving  that  were 
published  from  1946  to  1957.    It  covers  only  ^perlmental  and  theoretical 
studies  that  deal  with  the  problem  solving  performances  of  normal  human 
adults.    Numerous  studies  are  cited,  and  a  concluding  section  points  cut 
major  concerns  of  the  author. 


Dustln,  D.  S.  Member  coping  with  group  success  and  failure.  Dissertation  Abstracts 
International.  1963,  24(6),  2603.  (Abstract) 

Epps,  E.  G.  Interpersonal  relations  and  motivation:  Implications  for  teachers 
of  disadvantaged  children.  The  Journal  of  Negro  Ed-zcatlon.  1970,  39(1). 
14-25.    — 

Discussed  is  the  relationship  between  interpersonal  relationships  and  the 
development  of  personality  characteristics  that  lead  to  academic  success  or 
failure.    Achievemeni:  motivation  is  seen  as  a  function  of  family  background, 
social  class,  and  previous  educational  experience.    Degree  of  self-esteem, 
level  of  anxiety,  and  a  sense  of  adequacy  or  powerlessness — all  Important  in 
school  performance— are  seen  as  determined  by  the  above  mentioned  interper- 
sonal factors.    Implications  for  education  are  considered  end  recommendations 
for  teachers  are  presented. 
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Fellner,  I.  W.  When  children  are  disturbed.  The  Elementary  School  Journal,  1961. 
61(5),  254-259.  —  

The  author  stresses  the  laportance  ©f  school  experience  as  a  major  factor 
effecting  a  child's  adjustoent  ,to  life.    Suggestions  are  made  for  teachers 
and  aentsl  health  teams  working  with  disturbed  children. 

Fey,  W.  F.  Correlates  of  certain  subjective  attitudes  toward  self  and  others. 
JojjlMl  of  Clinical  Psychology.  1957,  13(1),  44-49. 

Examined  are  the  relationships  existing  among  expressed  attitudes  of  accept- 
ance of  self  and  acceptance  of  others  and  the  following  measures:  the  F  scale, 
Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule,  and  ratings  of  perceived  and  ideal 
selves.    Findings  are  thought  to  confirm  the  hypothesis  that  certain  com-  • 
binatlons  of  expressed  attitudes  permit  the  inference  of  other,  less 
obvious  personal  qualities. 

Flanagan,  J.  C.  The  Plan  System  for  individualizing  education.  East  Lansing, 
Michigan:  Michigan  State  University,  Office  of  Evaluation  Services, 
National  Council  on  Measurement  In  Education,  1971.  (ERIC  ED  051  296.) 
(Abstract) 

Forward,  J.  R.  Factors  inhibiting  the  transfer  of  control  in  educational  settings. 
Final  report.  Grant  No.  OEG-8-71-0019(508),  Boulder,  Colorado:  Colorado 
Unive-fsity,  Department  of  Psychology,  1973.  (ERIC  ED  085  342.)  (Abstract) 

Foster.  H.  L.  A  pilot  study  of  the  cant  of  the  disadvantaged,  socially  malad- 
justed secondary  school  child.  Urban  Education.  1966,  2(2),  99-114. 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  test  the  hypotheses  that  the  disadvantaged 
have  a  particular  cant  or  language  distinct  from  standard  English,  that  some- 
times words  and  meanings  differ  from  school  to  school,  and  that  many  words 
have  dual  meanings.    The  subjecte  consisted  of  44  boys  in  lower  SES  schools 
in  New  York— one  junior  high  and  one  senior  high  each  in  Brooklyn  and  I!anhattan. 
Most  subjects  were  Negro  and  there  were  no  whites.    The  researchers  compiled 
a  word  list  by  taping  interviews  with  the  subjects.    An  examination  of  the 
data  substantiates  the  hypotheses. 

Foster,  H.  L.  Classroom  practices  for  the  child  under  stress.  Exceptional  Children. 
1966,  32(9),  639-640.  idliiSISi. 

Two  practices  designed  to  provide  an  outlet  for  children's  stress  are 
described.    "Grit  day"  provides  sharing  of  food  with  the  children  gradually 
assuming  more  responsibility.    The  "cool  table"  is  a  table  provided  with 
various  materials  where  anyone  may  go  when  he  wishes  for  as  long  as  he 
needs,  the  only  stipulation  being  that  he  may  not  interact  with  others 
while  there. 

Friedman,  S.,  &  Vietie,  P.  M.  The  competent  infant.  Peabody  Journal  of  Education 
1972.  49(4),  314-322.   ^  ■  £sii2E. 

The  competent  Infant  is  one  who  is  sensitive  to  his  environment  and  capable 
of  modifying  and  being  modified  by  that  environment.    This  article  stresses 
the  need  for  an  optimal  environment  for  the  child,  one  that  provides  potential 
for  development  by  the  child's  actively  reacting  and  changing  it.    This  every- 
day experience  provides  the  infant  with  a  data  base  which  enables  him  to 
further  reach  out.  explore,  create,  and  understand. 
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Fullan,  M..  i  Loubser.  J.  J.  Education  and  adaptive  capacity.  Socloj^^L  ©1  MHca^S^ 
1972,  A5(3),  271-287.  ^  _ 

Three  iS:jor  cwcerne  of  the  authors  are  discussed  in  this  article:  ^  to  nap 
out  conceptually  some  of  the  major  dimensions  of  adaptive  capacity,  drawing 
m  a  wide  range  of  sociological  and  psychological  literature;  2)  to  indicate 
how  education  nay  be  related  to  an  Individual's  adaptive  capaciey;  3)  to 
extend  the  argument  to  consider  the  adaptive  functioning  of  social  systems. 
Although  the  paper  is  Urgely  devoted  to  a  review  of  /J^fff""' 
the  authors  conclude  by  calling  for  more  variation  in  educational  innovation 
in  order  to  contribute  to  individual  and  social  system  adaptive  capacity. 

Cage.  K.  L..  4  Suci,  G.  Social  perception  and  teacher-pyfpil  relationships. 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  1951.  42,  "420.52. 

fhHi^FolEhesis  that  accuracy  of  social  percept iofi  is  PJjJ^^^^Jy  '^^^ 
effectiveness  of  interpersonal  relations  is  teamed  in  this  article.  Teachers 
were  asked  to  predict  the  percentage  of  students  who  would  answer    yes  to 
items  eliciting  opinions  on  various  aspects  U  the  school.    Results  are 
reported  and  are  shown  to  support  the  hypothesis. 

Galloway.  C.  Nonverbal  communication.  Theory  Into  Practice,  1968,  I^^) .172-175. 

Thi  role  of  nonverbal  communication  by  teachers  in  the  classroom  is  discussed 
in  a  positive  light.    The  author  cites  numerous  advantages  of  teacher  s  using 
iSnJeJbal  communication:  controlling  student  behavior,  influencing  students, 
and  eliciting  a  particular  student  reaction.    He  encourages  greater  teacher 
training  in  nonverbal  communication. 

Galloway,  C.  M.  Teacher  nonverbal  communication.  Educational  Leadership,  1966, 

f  fir;a"o"iivein  in  this  study  reveals  that  teachers  differ  i^/^^jj^ /^^^^y  ^ 
and  IncimatLn.to  be  encouraging  or  inhibiting  in  their  coa^unicative  contacts 
with  pupils.    The  author  suggests  that  many  times  the  nonverbal  element 
modifies  the  verbal  message  and  it  is  especially  important  for  teachers  of 
disadvantaged  students  to  be  aware  of  nonverbal  communication. 

Gardner,  A.  E.  Aggression  and  violence-the  ^Jl^^^^^ 
children.  WiH£«n  Journal  of  Psychiatry,  1971,  128(4).  445-450. 
threats  in  the  envlT^iiSi^  «e  shown  to  be  the  origin  of  anxiety        f ear  of 
aggression  in  deprived  children  and  the  overload  quantity  of  these  threats 
dffferenJLte  the  deprived  child  from  other  children.    Various  defences 
utilized  by  the  child  against  his  fears  are  demonstrated  to  be  the  elements 
of  the  neurotically  determined  learning  disability,  the  type  of  defense 
being  related  to  the  type  of  learning  disability. 

Gardner,  W.  I.  Social  and  emotional  adjustment  of  mildly  ^^Jf,**^^,,^,^^ ^^^g^^,!"' 
adolescents:  Critical  review.  Exceptional  Chij^  1966,  13(2).  97-105. 
Research  data  concerning  social  and  emotional  adjustment  ^^^^^J^^^^^^^" 
.  of  mildly  retarded  children  and  adolescents  are  reviewed.  Contrary  to  a 
number  of  statements  appearing  in  various  texts  and  review  articles,  little 
^rSSown  about  the  kinds  and  frequency  of  occurrence  of  behavior  ad  ustaent 
,        problems  among  the  mildly  retarded.    In  addition,  there  is  no  suitable 

evidence  to  indicate  that  the  adjustment  level  of  special  class  children  is 
superior  to  that  of  retarded  children  attending  regular  classes. 
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Garland,  L.  M.  Behavior  Bodlflcatlon?  An  Issue  for  t-hm  ^^..u 

at  the  Doctoral  Seainar    Unlv«r.?f^«  !J  J  «or  the  teacher.  Paper  presented 
(Abstract)  University  of  Ceorgla.  1972.  (ERIC  ED  075  475.) 

B.  Early  guidance  essential.  Education   1565    fi-^risN    9<9  tc^ 
The  author  clearly  emphasizes  thm  Vmnn!»«        !    '  51(5),  263-265. 

•arvlces  at  the  school  leJertrins:Jrthat%:ch*^^  '^^^^^f 
appropriate  educational  experlences  lnd  tS^t  I!  /        ****  *  ''"^^'^ 
his  Intellectual  potential     Th^  KLf^J.     ^      develops  and  uses 
are  explored  L  Jupp'o":d  by^L  lu^  ^''^ 

In  Mooney,  t  lu«lk  (M.  )  Exrfi^Tii.      /     ?^  creative  edeleecente. 

B..ed  on  .  .tudyof  MghiyT^m^A???^^        ^"1"  Harper.  1967. 
this  report  «..ml«e.        th.r«ff«  to  Uv^JS      "J?""*  .dole.cents 
Interpersonal  raletlons   klnL  If  JI,.         ]'      •ehlev.ment .  patterns  of 
aentsl,  ""tions.  kinds  of  csreer  asplr.tlons.  and  faally  envlron- 

'""'.'dousc;«f  i"  ^^y'if^io^e^llsl^irH  wIJ^^^'t^j 

-.rnrsoVrerrr^rx^^^^^^^^ 

population  as  a  whole.    The  hl.h  lo  !  ^^e  school 

the  average  studenJ  bi  te.ch«?  ILKTtl  "         •'•"l""'  than 

analyses  revealed  the  r^Utl^^!Mi  %  fo-P  vs.  not.  Other 

.splLtlons  to  botJ  groSp:!  """""  ' 

"°"'|^IiS!i^^^^7f  — Of  an^lety  and  hostility. 

Multiple-Choice  Picture  I^:,!,:::^?   ?"«'»'=''  Content  Test  and  the  lova 
tests'do  not  ::a"re  th.':::r:aJuu:.'"'- 

Using  the  Leary-Coffey  peTi^nluiT^del ,  500  fifth  sradf'.h.i^ 
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havlors  by  utilizing  the  clrcunplex  classification  system  conceptualised 
by  Leary  and  Coffey  is  solved  in  this  study.    Use  of  the  model  is  demonstra- 
ted in  a  study  of  468  fifth-gr^de  students  from  socio-ethnlcally  diverse 
schools. 

Grlce,  G.  R.  Discrimination  reaction  time  as  a  function  of  anxiety  and  intelligence. 
Journal  of  Abnormal  Social  Fsvchology.  1955,  50,  71-74. 
This  article  relates  to  a  study  of  the  relation  between  habit  interference 
and  motivation  as  measured  by  a  scale  of  "manifest  anxiety."  Interpretation 
of  the  findings  are  complex,  and  an  Important  question  vas  raised  when 
it  vas  discovered  that  subjects  designated  by  the  scale  as  differing  in 
Anxiety,  also  differed  in  intellectual  ability. 

Grossman,  E.  K.  Effects  of  anxiety  on  task  performance.  Dissertation  Abstracts 
International.  1971,  31(7),  4337-8.  (Abstract) 

Grubb,  R.  D.  The  relationship  between  reported  adjustment  and  disrarities  between 
mental  age  and  educational  grade  placement  in  elementary  8C;»>ol  children. 
'  Ps:y-Cholot^y  in  the  Schools.  1971,  8(2),  110-114. 
The  relationship  between  childrenTs  grade  placement  and  learning  potential  is 
the  main  focus  of  this  report.    Mental  ages  taken  from  standardised  group 
intelligence  tests  were  used  as  a  measure  of  the  child's  lesrning  potential. 
The  method  employed  vas  designed  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  the  greater 
the  difference  between  children's  learning  potential  and  their  grade 
placement,  the  greater  would  be  the  frequencies  of  teacher-reported  mala- 
daptive behaviors.    Results  confirm  the  hypothesis. 

Guerney,  B.  G.,  Jr.,  Shapiro,  E.  B. ,  &  Stover,  L.  Farental  perceptions  of  mal- 
adjusted children:  Agreement  between  parents,  and  relation  to  mother-child 
interaction.  The  Journal  of  Genetic  Fsychology.  1968,  113(2).  215-225. 
Tested  is  the  hypothesis  that  parents  would  agree  to  a  moderate  extent  on 
descriptions  of  their  children  on  the  checklist  types  of  measure.  Interpatent 
agreement  in  perception  ,of  emotionally  disturbed  children  vas  measured 
from  a  problem  list  and  Interpersonal  checklist.    The  hypothesis  was  con- 
firmed in  this  study,  and  it  was  found  that  mothers'  perceptions  consistently 
correlated  more  highly  with  session  behavior  than  did  fathers. 

Haan,  N.  A  tripartite  model  of  ego  functioning  values  and  clinical  and  research 

applications.  The  Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease.  1969,  148(1),  14-30. 
A  model  of  ego  functioning  values  and  various  clinical  and  research  applica- 
tions of  the  model  are  presented  in  this  paper.    The  model  is  continually 
shown  to  be  superior  to  previously  existing  models  through  detailed  and 
documented  descriptions.    The  author  concludes  that  in  an  application  of 
this  model,  the  focus  it  provides  on  ego  operations  enphasizes  the  quality 
of  process  and  that  the  effectiveness  of  this  focus  proves  its  vital  use. 

Haan,  K.  Proposed  model  of  ego  functioning:  Coping  and  defense  mechanisms  in 
relationship  to  IQ  change.  Psychological  Monographs,  1963,  77^(8),  1-23. 
Described  is  a  model  of  e^o  functioning  that  includes  both  coping  and  defense 
mechanisms.    The  use  of  this  model  is  demonstrated  in  a  study  that  reports 
the  relationships  of  ego  functioning  to  absolute  intelligence  and  to  IQ 
change  from  early  adolescence  to  middle  adulthood.    Processes  of  ego 
mechanisms  and  measures  of  these  mechanisms  are  explained,  and  a  lengthy 
section  on  results  of  these  measures -collected  In  the  study  is  presented. 
O  The  general  results  suggest  that  coping  is  related  to,  and  leads  to  IQ 
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acceleration  and  defense  to  IQ  deceleration. 

Haan,  K.  The  relationship  of  ego  functioning  and  Intelligence  to  social  status 

and  social  mobility.  Journal  of.  Abnormal  and  Social  Fsychology.  1963,  69(6), 
594-605.  . 
Fresented  is  a  study  of  the  relationship  of  social  structure  and  personality 
functioning  to  ego  functioning  and  intelligence.    The  method  for  the  study, 
criteria  of  measurements,  and  results  of  experimentation  are  all  clearly 
recorded.    Generally,  results  show  that  early  social  status  has  'a  relatively 
minor  effect  on  adult  ego  functioning,  and  adult  ego  functionlAg  is 
associated  in  consistent  vays  with  adult  status  and  achieved  mobility.  The 
author  concludes  thaf  ego  functioning  does  function  in  achievement  of  adult 
status. 

Haggard,  E.  A.  Socialization,  personality,  and  academic  achievement  in  gifted 
children.  The  School  Review.  1957,  65(4),  38i5-414. 

The  article  describes  a  study  of  socialization,  personality,  and  mental 
processes  of  76  children  over  a  7  year  period.    The  program  and  procedure 
of  the  research  is  extensively  detailed.    The  findings  dravn  from  the  study 
are  numerous  and  varied,  and  generally  conclude  that  as  a  child 'matures, 
he  learns  to  respond  to  himself  and  to  his  environment  in  chara^ct eristic  vays. 

Hallowitz,  D.  The  teacher  and  the  emotionally  disturbed  child.  The  £l«nentary 
School  Journal,  1964,  65(1),  33-37. 

The  learning  problems  of  the  emotionally  disturbed  child,. and  teacher  abili- 
ties to  effectively  help  these  children  are  the  main  concerns  of  the  author. 
Stressed  is  the  need  for  teachers  to  be  able  to  identify  these  children, 
realize  the  source  of  their  problem,  and  develop  a  relationship  with  the 
child  that  will  enable  him  to  overcome  his  instab^lty  and  free  him  to 
pursue  learning  tasks. 

Hamburg,  D.  A.,  &  Adams,  J.  E.  A  perspective  on  coping  behavior.  Archives  of 
General  Psvchiatry.  1967,  17,  277-284. 

Coping  studies  from  the  vantage  point  of  seeking  and  utilizing  information 
under  stressful  conditions  are  presented  by  the  authors.    Studies  of  severally 
Injured  patients,  parents  of  fatally  ill  children,  and  youth  in  major  psycho- 
social transition  are  presented  along  with  their  mechanisms  of  coping  with 
stress.    The  authors  conclude  that  the  development  of  effective  strategies 
in  studying  coping  behavior  will  be  useful  in  broadening  the  Individual's 
problem  solving  capabilities. 

Hampton,  J.  Stress:  The  enemy.  The  National  Observer.  1975,  14(6),  1;  5, 

Stress  and  its  influence  on  physical  and  emotional  behavior  is  the  main 
concern  of  the  author.    School  related  stress  is  shovm  to  cause  ulcers  in 
young  children,  and  the  author  stresses  the  need  to  identify  the  irritant 
and  modify  reactions  in  dealing  with  stress. 

Hampton,  J.  D.  Intolerance  of  ambiguity:  A  coping  mechanism  or  mode  of  evaluation? 
Revista  Interamericana  de  Fslcologla.  1970,  4(1),  ><)3-49. 
The  author  attempts  to  establish  a  criterion  for  Intolerance  of  ambiguity, 
and  to  clarify  empirically  the  relationship  of  tvo  approaches  to  its 
measurement.    The  measures  and  method  of  this  study  reveal  that  anbiguify 
tolerance  is  behavlorally  manifested  as  a  coping  mechanism. 

Hanvik,  L.  J.  The  child  vho  is  afraid  of  school.  The  Elementary  School  Journal, 
1961,  62(1).  27-33.  ,  • 
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The  problea  of  school  phobia  and  the  underlying  emotional  disturbance  la 
the  central  concern  of  the  author.    Beeauae  the  author  believes  school 
phobia  is  related  to  an  unhealthy  parent-child  relationship,  he  suggests 
that  If  the  child  does  not  retdrn  after  a  reasonable  amount  of 'pressure,  the 
parents  should  seek  professional  help. 

Hatfield,  J.  S.,  Ferguson,  L.  R.,  &  Albert,  R.  Mother-child  Interaction  and  the  ' 
socialization  process.  Child  Pevelopment.  1967,  38(2),  365-413.  ' 
The  effect  of  child  rearing  experlencea  on 'Children's  personality  develop- 
ment by  obseTHng  mother-child  interaction  is  explored.    The. research  was 
designed  to  record  a  mother's  Svert  actions  that  have  implied  social 
learning" Influences  on  her  chilE  with  reasonable  accuracy.    All  information  ' 
.   related  to  this  study  is  reported. 

.  .  'i 

Hawkes,  T.  H. ,  &  Furst,  N.  F.  Race,  socio-economic  situation,  achievement,  IQ, 

and  teacher  ratings  of  stud.ents*  behavior  as  factors  relating  to  anxiety  in 
upper  elementary  school  chlld/en.  Socldlogy  of  Education.  1971,  4^(3),  333-350., 
This  study  is  a  replication  and  extension  of  an  earlier  study  that  investigated 
relationships  between^the  race  and  socio-economic  backgrounds  of  upper  elemen- 
tary school  children  and  their  respotiifes  on  an  anxiety  questionnaire.  The 
findings  confirm  those  of-  the  earlier  k^y,  black  children  from  predomi- 
nately :'.nner  city  environments  af e  found  tb  score  higher  on  anxiety  than 
white,  suburban  peers.    In  addition,  strong  negative  relationships  are 
reported  between  anxiety  and  IQ,  anxiety  and  achievement,  and  anxiety  and 
teachers*  ratings  of  pupil  behavior.  <. 

Hellbrun,  A.  B.  Style  of  adaption  to  perceived  aversive  maternal  stimulation  and 

selective  attention  to  evaluative  cues.  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology.  1971*. 

77(3),  340-34A.   j  ^ 

Attentional  aspects  of  the  adaptive-style  develop'aental  model  which  postu- 
lates two  styles  of  coping  with  sustained  aversive  maternal  control  ex- 
perienced by  sons  are  supported  by  this  research.    From  the  outlined  study, 
results  reveal  that  subjects  who  can  block  effects  of  maternal  hostile- 
rejectlng-controlllng  evaluative  cues  show  narrowed  attention  to  these  cues, 
while  subjects  who 'are  susceptible  to  some  effect^  are  showing  broader 
attention  to  evaluative  stimuli.    The  author  hopes  this  material  will" help 
demonstrate  that  the  model  can  enhance  our  understanding  of  how  abnormal 
behavior  develop^. 

Hellbrun,  A.  B.,  Tolerance  for  ambiguity  in  late  adolescent  males:  Implications 
for  a  developmental  model  of  paranoid  behavior.  Developmental  PsycholoRV'. 

1972,  2(3),  288-294.  ^ 

The  prediction  that  late  adolescent  males  who  demonstrate  an  open  6tyi°¥  of 
coping  with  experienced  aversive  maternal  control  will  be  less  tolerant 
of  ambiguity  for  stimuli  having  a  "maternal"  source  than  will  late  adolescent 
males  with  a  closed  coping  style  is  the  focus  of  this  study.    Data  was 
collected  from  63  volunteer  subjects,  and  the  results  indicate  that  late 
adolescent  males  differing  in  their  style  of  adaptation  to  aversive 
maternal  control  would  demonstrate  a  differential  tolerance  for  ambiguous 
word  stimuli. 

Heilbrun,  A.  B. ,  &  Herbert,  N.  Style  of  adaptation  to  aversive  maternal  control 

and  paranoid  behavior.  The  Journal  of  Genetic  Psychology.  1972,  120,  143-153. 
Styles  of  adaptation  to  aversive  maternal  control  and  paranoid  behavior  of 
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nale  children  are  Investigated  In  this  article.    With  the  use  of  non* 
clinical  adolescent  males,  it  was  predicted  that  those  males  with  an  open 
adaptive  style  would  show  paranoid  tendencies  and  closed*style  males  would 
not.    Criteria  for  measuring  and  defining  are  presented  along  with  an  out- 
line of  the  results.  The  authors  conclude  that  aversive-fiaternal-control ,    '  . 
open-style  males  demonstrated  the  greatest  inflexibility ^f  thinking,  as 
was  initially  predicted. 

Henney,  M.  ,-4  M6rtenson»  W.  P.  What  makes  a  good  elementary  school  teach^? 
The  Journal  of  Teacher  Education.  1973,  24(4),  312-316. 
Explored  are  the  various  teaching  styles  of  elementary  school  classroom 
teachers  to  determine  what  teacher  characteristics  are  desirable.  Cate- 
gories under  discussion  Include  teacher  knowledge  of  conte^,  method  of 
presentation  of  lessons,  activities  during  lessons,  learning  atmosphere, 
relationship  to  children,  awareness  of  and  provision  for  individual 
differences;  provision  for. challenging  thinking,  and  provision  for  building 
Independence.    The  authors  conclud  that  a  desirable  teacher  will  be 
able  tc  practice  all  of  the  above  procedures. 

r 

Rlllsoni- J.\  S.»  4  Vorchel,  P.  Self  concept  and  defensive  behavior  In  tde  maladjusted. 
Joum^aX^f  Consulting  Psychology.  1957 ,  21  (1) ,  83-88 . 

Tested  are  several  hypotheses  concerning  tfelf  concept  and  defensive  beha- 
vior in  the  maladjusted.    The  article  describes  previous  research,  standing 
theories,  and  provides  an  outline  of  the  authors*  hypotheses.    Results  of 
the  study  varied,  primarily  proving  the  hypothesis  that  maladjusted  subjects 
characterised  by  anxiety  would  psesent  a  depreciated  self  picture,  report 
high  ideals,  and  show  a  high  dlscrepency  between  self  and  ideal  concepts, 
and  that  maladjusted  subjects  with  defensive  patterns  would  show  little 
discrepancy  between  self  and  Ideal  and  would  present  a  self  picture 
similar  to  that  of  normal  subjects. 

Hishiki,  P.  C.  The  self  concepts  of  sixth  grade  girls  of  Mexlcan-Araerican  descent. 
California  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  1969,  20;  56-62. 
The  relationship  of  the  role  of  sel,f -concept  and  the^  sense  of  adequacy  to 
intelligence  and  academic  achievement  In  Individuals  is  explored  In  this 
study.    The  study  was  conducted  wit^  a  group  of  Mexican-American  sixth 
grade  girls  and  a  group  of  '^vucasian  girls  in  order  to  show  that  both 
groups  would  not  differ  in  self-concept;  in  relationships  between  measures 
of  self-concept  and  intelligence  and  achievement;  or  patterns  of  celf- 
description.    However,  findings  reveal  that  there  was  a  significant  difference 
between  races;  with  Caucasian  self  and  Ideal  concepts  higher  than  those  of 
the  Mexican-Americans.    Correlations  between  self -concept  and  intelligence 
were  positive,  and  the  author  concludes  that  while  some  difference  do 
exist,  the  Mexican-American  givls  do  went  and  expect  to  go  to  college  and 
that  it  is  the  role  of  the  school  to  provide  every  opportunity  for  bringing 
the  reality  and  aspiration  level  of  these  students  closer  together. 

^ 

Rorrocks,  J.  E.,  &  Mussman,  M.  C.  Mlddlescence:  Age  related  stress  period^  during 
adult  years.  Genetic  Psychology  Mbnogrsphs.  197*0,  82(2),  119-159. 
Discussed  is  the  relationship  between  age  and  various  stre6|^period8  during 
adult  years.    The  problem  is  introduced  and  reviewed  in^relation  to ^ck- 
ground  literature,  and  the  study  at  hand  is  presented  in  tfrms  of  dynamics, 
hypotheses,  procedures,  questionnaires,  tr^atttent  of  data,  and  results. 
Observttion  of  the  pattern  of  jshanges  2ea  ell  1063  reapondants  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  adults  in  their  early  forties  may  experience  a  period  of 
generalised  dissatisfaction  wstth  life  in  general,  although  the  line  r 
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sending  the  teacher  group  was  indicative  that  this  period  exists  only  in 
the  "higher  educated  group.    In  addition,  higher  status  correlated  with  higher 
levels  of  satisfaction., 

'  *  •  ■    ■  ' 

Horwich,  P,  R.  Fantasy  and  reallty-chi^ldren  need  bothi  The  PTA  Haeazlne,  1969, 

64(4),  10-12.  ""^  ^-  

The  nee^  for  children  to  have  reality  and  fantasy  in  the  learning  process 
is  the  primary  focus  in  this  article.    The  authors  suggest  that  a  proper 
•  balance  of  fantasy  and  reality  will  allow  a  child  naxinum  exposure  and 
serve,  bin  well 'In  hone,  school,  and  cooBsunity.  ^ 
*i 

Hughes,  J.  B.,  Sprague,  J.  L.,  &  Bednig,  A,  W.  Anxiety  level,  response'^alteration", 
and  performance  in  serial  learning.  The  Jpurhal  of  Psychology.  1954,  38,  , 
421-426.^  *        '  — 

This  study  was  designed  to  compare  verbal  Serial  learning  of  anxious  .and 
non-anxious  subjects.    The- procedure,  apparatus  and  results  of  ^he  tests 
are  presented.    The  major  conclusion  drawn  from  the  study  is  that  differences 
in  learning  between  extreme  anxiety  groups  are  apparently  a  function  of  the  . 
intra-trial  temporal  interval  used. 

*'  "* 
Hughes,  T.  M.  A  study  o'f  the  relationship  of,  coping  strength , to  eelf  concept, 
school  achievement  and  general  ahl^ety  level  in  sixth  grade  pupils. 
.  PlsBcrtation  Abstracts  International.  1968,  28(10),  4002-A.  (Abstract) 

John,  E.  R.  Contributions  to  the  study  of  the  problem-solving  process.  Psychological 
Monographs.  1957,  71(18),  1-39.  <a 
Discussed  is  the  problem-solving  and  information  apparatuis  (PSI)  which  per- 
mits the  presentation  of  many  different  abstract  problems  of  qua'ntifiable 
information  content  and.  structure.    In  order  to  provide  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  problem  solving  behavior,  ah  experiment  was  conducted  involving 
^     PSI.    A  number  of  conclusions  are  warranted  by  the  data,  ^irst,  marked 

differences  exist  between  groups  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  advanced  ' 
study  of  certain  disciplines.    Second,  these  differences  exist  qualitatively 
betweeb  groups  intending  to  enter  these  disciplines,  before  specialized  study 
has  occured.    Third,  the  effect  of  education  varies  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline studied,  with  performance  in  the  various  areas  of  the  problem- 
solving  process  being  affected  differently.    Generally,  the  data  indicated 
that  training  or  experience  in  certain  activities,  brings  about  habituation 
to  certain  kinds  of  conceptual  and  organisational  processes  displayed-  In 
repeated  PSI  perfoiemance^ 

Jung,  S.  M.  Evaluative  uses  of  unconventional  measurement  techniques  in  an  edu"* 
catlonal  system.  Palo  A;Lto,  California:  American  Inst^ute  for  Research, 

1970.  (ERIC  ED  045  693.)  (Abstract) 

\  # 

K^D,  R.  M.  The  comparative  effectiveness  of  a  peer  helper  group- counseling 

procedure  and  counselor  oriented  group  counseling  procedure  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  elementary  school  children,  dissertation  Abstracts  International. 

1971.  31(8),  3877-A.  (Abstract)  '  ~~ 

•  * 

Kitano,  H.  H.  L.  Adjustment  of  problem  and  nohproblem  children'  to  specific 

situations:  A  study  in  role  theory.  Child  Development.  4962,  33(1).,  229-233. 
The  stated  purpose  of  this  study^was  to  use  concepts  in  role  theory  to  test 
the  hypothesis  of  problem  behavior  originated  by  Cottrell  which  concerns 
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*  specificity  of  role  expectations:  the  degree \of  adjustment' to' roles  which 
a  soci^t^  assigns  to  its  age-sex  categories  varies  directly  with  clarity 

'  with  which  such  role^  are  defined.    Findings  reveal  that  clear  Tole  ex- 
pectations and  enforcenents  result  in  a  high  degree  of  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  normal  and- problem  children.    It  is  suggested  that  an  analysts  of 
the  total  sltuati^  of  the  child,  including  various  demands  and  expec- 
tations placed „on  him,  should  be  part  of  any  definition  of  what  constitutes 
a  "problem  child".  ^ 

Klausmeler,  H.  J.,  Check,  S.,  &  Feldhusen,  J.  Relationships  among  physical, 

-  'mental,  achievement,  and  personality  measures  in- children  of  low,  average,-  • 
and  high  intelligence  at  125  months  of  age.  American  Journal  of  Mental"  ^ 
Deficiency,  1960,  67,  69-78.  ^ 

This  is  the  third  and  concluding  article  in  a  Aeries  reporting  studies  of 
relationships  among  physical,  mental,  achtevemeSiti  and  personality  measures 
in  children  of  low,  averagfe,  and  high  Intelligfnce.    Correlational  analyses 
showed  significant  and  positive  correlations  among  the  4  groups  of  meausres. 
In  relation  to  specif ip  hypotheses,  it  was  found  that:  1)  low, level  physical 
development  does  not  accompany  low  level  achievement  in  reading  or  arithmetics 
2)  uneven  physical  development  does  not  accompany  low  achievement  in  reading 
or  arithmetic;  3)  the  average  IQ  children  show  greater  within  chlldM^aria- 
bllity  in  grip,  IQ,  reading,  arithmetic,  and  language  than  either  the  high 
or  low  which  are  equally  variable;  and  4)  the  within  child  variability  in 
reading,  arithmetic,  and  language  is  the  same  among  the  IQ  groups. 

Kla\Jtemeier,  H.^J.,  6  Lot^ghlin,  L.  Ji  Behaviors  during  problem  solving  among 

children  of  low,  average,  and  high  intelligence.  Journal  of  Educational 
Psvchoiogy.  1961,  52(3),  IA8-152.  ^    ^  ' 

Differences  among  grouj  j  of  children  of  low,  average,  and  high  IQ  in  terms 
i      of  behavior  as  they  solved  problems  is  studied.    The  results  of  the 

conducted  experiment  reveal  that  high  IQ  children  show  greater  Incidence 
than  average  or  low  in  noting  and  correcting  mistakes  easily  and  in-' 
dependently  in  verifying  solutions,  and  us^ng  logical  approaches;  where-  ^ 
as,  the  low  IQ  group  showed  a  greater  incidence' than  the  average  and  high  ^ 
IQ  in  offering  an  Incorrect  aolut^on.    The  high  IQ  children  were  superior 
to  low  in  efficiency  of  methods. 

t 

Kroeber,  T.  C.  The  coping  functions  of  the  ego  methanisms.  In  R.  W.  Whl<e  (Ed.) 
The  study  of  Uvea;  Essays  on  personality  in  honor  of  Henry  A.  Murray. 
New  York:  Atherton  Press, .1963.  ^  ,  ^ 

Mechanisms  of  the  ego  as  general  mechanisms  which  may  take  on  either  defensive 
or  coping  functions  are  proposed  in  this  article.    A  model  for  the  coping 
functions  of  the  ego  mechanisms  and  their  manifestations  is  presented.  * 
Results  of  the  pilot  study  conducted  in  I960  are  described,  but  the  author 
focuses  on  the  model  of  functioning  rather  than  its  experimental  valida- 
tion.   T^e  author  notes  .that,  not  even  the  smallest  part  of  his  work  can 
be  discussed  without  reference  to  the  matrix  fram  which  it  was  drawn,  and 
he  feels  that  only  from  far  reaching  studies  useful  extensions  of  ego 
psychology  will  come. 
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Kvaraceue,  W.  C.  Helping  the  tocially  inadapted  pupil  in  the  large  city  schools. 
Exceptional  Children,  1962,  28(8).  399-A04. 

The  need  to  help  the  socially  ii^adapted  pupil  in  the  large  city  schools 
is  the  prioary  concern  of  the  author.    He  cites  various  needs  for  maintaining 
the  school  as  an  ego institution  and  having  the  teacher  servfe  as  a  person 
and  a  professidnal  Worker  for  the  student  in  need  of  help.    He  outlines,  the 
enotional  needs  of  pupils  and  teachers,  the  threat  of  iopersonality  in 
schools  and  the  need  for  specUl  services  for  pupils  and  teachers.  In 
addition,  he  proposes  that  all  professional  educators  should  be  committed  to 
uncovering  vays  and  means  to  answer  the  challenge  of  the  troubled  pupil. 

LaDuc.  D.  C.  Coping  with  the  culturally  different  in  social  studies.  .Education, 

1967,  88(2),  126-129.  , . 

?  The  author  proposes  solutions  to  the  more-than-usually  complicated  problems 

of  classrooms  composed  of  culturally  different  children  by  considering  what 
adminiotrators,  curriculum  directors,  and  teacher^  can  do  that  will  bring 
immediate  relief.    The  numerous  suggestions  center  around  cooperation, 
flexibility,  and  the  tailoring  of  the  curriculum  to  the  children  S  needs; 

Lazarus,  R.  S.,  R-  M.,  Broverman,  D.  M. ,  &  Mayer    J.  Personality  and 

psychological  stress.  Journal  of  Personality,  1957,  25, 
The  aim  of  this  research  progrlS  was  to  investigate  personality-based 
individual  differences  in  rewonse  to  stressful  conditions.    Conclusions  found 
in  this  presentation  of  research  on  three  diverse  themes  indicate:  1) 
that  motive  states  are  not  necessarily  directly  reflected  in  fantasy  or 
its  actualization  in  behavior  and  that  whether  a  need  is  expressed  is  a  ^ 
function  of  fegulative  processea  of  the  personality;  2)  that  the  search  for  . 
main  effects  of  independent  variables  must  give  way  to  analysis  Of  inter- 
actions among  variables;  3)  that  developmental  psychology  can  make  a  • 
♦    contribution  to  the  understanding  of  response  to  stressful  conditions  in 
terms  of  regression  and  progression  of  function, 

Lazarus.  R.        Deese.  J.,  &  Hamilton.  R.  Anxiety  and  stress  In  learning The 

rile  of 'intraserial  ^.t^*""'-^""-  .j[511!E!ia^  ^  Experimental  Psychology.  195A, 

Ihif itidj'cincerns  the  relationship  between  serial  learning  and  personality 
variables  under  two  conditions  of  stress  produced  by  electric  shock. 
Details  of  the  study  reveal  no  significant  differences  between  theJper- 
formance  of  the  high  and  low  anxiety  groups.    These  results  are  shown 
to  support  the.  hypothesis  that  task  difficulty  reverses  the  usual  anxiety- 
avbidance  learning  relationships. 

Leary.^T.,  &  Coffey,  H.  S.  The  prediction  of  interpersonal  behavior  in  group, 
psychotherapy.  Group  Psychotherapy,  195A.  2(1),  7-51. 
Prediction  it  tMTTtudy  is  accoiplli^hed  through  ^  method  for  measuring 
interpersonal  operations  involving  16  variables  of  interaction  which  «e 
•  arranged  on  a  circular  continuum  and  which  can  be  aumtjerizted  by  trigonometric 
procedures.    In  addition  to  the  initial  type  of  behavior  to  be  expected  in 
the  group  therapy  situation,  this  paper  deals  with  prediction  of  the 
consistency  or  variability  of  this  behavior  as  treatment  progresses. 
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LtShan,  E.  J.  Helping  children  cope  with  stress.  PTA  Magazine.  1964.  58f5)  7-9 

Sit  »S«n^«  -^H^!!  S^"*  ^«  «"^hor  states 

that  parents  and  teachers  must  accept  each  child's  manner  of  coping  with 
stress  m  order  to  let  him  develop  full^hls  self  respect.  » 

'''''";mo;Ao3S?.cJi:«'^M?i''  ^"T""  T'?"**  •ggresslon  and  popularity 

among  lower-class  children.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  1959,  50(1), 

proposed  Is  that  various  manifestations  of  aggression 
meet  with  different  degrees  ^of^ppr(»^al  irid  disapproval  by  the  peer  group 

^ndicatHw*! «^  'he  study  confirm  the  sypo?heslS"nd  ' 
Indicate  that  lower-class  boys  stirongly  dlsapprbve  dfverbal  aRgression  and 

^^\^T^tA±l^tL''^  the  relativ^effects  of  counseling  and  consilliat ion- upon 
personality  and  social  adjustment,  sociometric  sitatus,  and  achievement- 

Ztilll^                             l"^**  Children.  Dlsseratlin  ,^str^^ 
national,  1970,  31(2),  609-610-A.  (Abstract)    

Lewis,  M.  D.  The  effects ^of  counseling  ind  consultation  upon  the  SDciometrlc  status 

S?d!;jr"J  "fJ*^  adjustment  of  third  grade  pSplls.  Msinmar^  ScSoJl 
Quldance  and  Counseling.  1971,  ^(1),  44-52.   — z.  SSI1SS± 

counseimg,  working  directly  with  children,  and  cotL- 
^MiJ"!:  r  ''^J?^  vith  teachers  who  can  affect  the  learning  environment  of  ^ 
children  are  discussed.    Neither  method  was  shown  to  be  exclusively  ef'fec- 
tive;  when  one  t^as  effective,  th%  other Vas  almost  equally  so.    The  author 
suggests  that  the  two  approaches  should  be  viewed  as  parts  of  the  totality 
of  guidance  services  rather  than  as  mutually  exclusive  factors. 

Lewis,  W.  A.,  Lovell,  J.  T.,  6  Jessee,  B.  E,  Interpersonal  relationship  and 
pupil  progress.  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal.  1965,  104(4),  396^401 
^^f^r        J^*  hypothesis  that  those  students  who  parcel;;^  a  relationship  with 
.    their  teacher  (that^  is  in  the  direction  of  the  ideal  psychotherapeutic  re- 
lationship Identified  by  HieniOwill  make  greater  aci^Smic' galn^  Ss  «eas"ed 

wlt^  the^r  jLlHfcr'%J';?  r?*'  ^'''''^^  *  non-lherapLtlc  relati^nsh  p' 

!1^L    !  L  5   v    '    Findings  confirm  the  hypothesis  for  the  sixth-grade 
class  studied,  but  not  for  the  ninth-grade  class. 

"^'^"ign.^nfsjnsJ^ei!^^  ^^°»  children.  Elemental.  Scl^ 

Students'  classroom  behavior  is  discussed  in  terms  of  teacher-pupil  re- 
lationships, pupil-pupil  relationships,  classroom  methods  and  materials 
the  personality  of  the  child,  and  the  school  as  an  institution.    The  arJlcle" 
'ii???         understand  the  role  that  defense  mechanisms  play  m  forming  a 
Child  s  behavior.    Various  responses  are  discussed:  hysterical,  obsessive 
compulsive,  paranoid,  impulsive,  and  several  others.    The  author  susRests 
that  most  fchlldren  are  "defending"  tfremse.'ves  in  the  classroem  and  thereby 
missing  much  learning.    He  concludes  that  teachers  need  to  work  to  find  new 
ways  to  make  the  classroom  come  alive  and  allow  a  child's  behavior  to 
become  creative  rather  than  defensive.  ^ 
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Livingston;  A.  H.  Does  departnental  organization  affect  iK^ildren's  adjustment? 
The  Elementary  School  Journal.  1961,  61(4).  217-220. 
The  question  of  what  effect  departnental  organisation  has  en  children's 
'    adjuettaent  is  answered  in  this* study.    The  surveys  and.  tests  administered 

reveal  that  the  group  exposed  to  departnental  organisation  had  significantly 
^  "  better  adjustment  measures  than  the  norm  group.    The'author  concludds  that 
there  is  a  need. for  addi^onal  research  to  more  ^thoroughly  determine  the 
'  effects  of  departmental' organisation  on  other  facets  of  children's  development. 

Long,  N. ,  &  et  al.  Helping  children  cope  with  feelings.  Childhood  Education.  1969,  . 
45 (7) i  367-372.         ^  * 

Open  coti^unication  between  teachers  and  Students  and  teacher  recognition  of 
a  child's  conflicts  are  emphasized  by  the  authors.    The  concepts  of  decoding, 
labeling,  and  redirecting  behavior  are  discussed,  and  three  case  histories 
are  included.  .  v 

Longstaff,  H.  P.,     Jurgensen,  C.  E.  Fakability  of  the  Jurgensen. Classification 
Inventory.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psycholo^,  1953,  37(5),  86-89. 
This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  the  "fakability'^  of  the  Jurgensen 
Classification  Inventory.    The  authors  conclude  that'  the  test  should  not 
be  used  in  situations  where  persons  are  likely  to  be  motivated  to  get  good 
scores.    They  suggest  that  techniques  other  than  forced-choice  will  have  to 
be  developed  to  overcome  malingering. 

Lucas,  J.  D.  The  interactive  ef!^ects  of  anxiety,  failure,  and  intra-serial  dupli- 
cation. Sacramento,  California:  Sacramento  State  College. 
In  the  present  study,  an  investigation  of  the  effects  upon  performance  of 
anxiety,  failure,  and  intra-serial  duplication  in  Immediate  memory  was 
chosen  as  the  experimental  task.    A  full  presentation  of  the  experimental 
-    design  and  procedure  used  in  the  study  is  included.    The  resolts  indicate  ^« 
that  the  non-anxious  performed  significantly  better  than  the  anxious;  how- 
ever, bomplications  caused  the  author  to  conclude  that,  fhe  sensitivity 
of  measures  of  immediate  nremory  to  differences  in  anxiety  may  be  a  function 
of  the  degree  of  intra-serial  duplication  employed. 

Lutsk,  B.  M.  Teacher  fehavior:  A  different  perspective.    Clearing  House,  1972, 
46(6),  364-369.  ^ 
The  interaction  between  teacher  and  student  in  an  effort  to  gain  understandi^ng 
of  so&e  factors  that  affect  teachers*  behavior  is  the  main  focus  of  this 
article.    Suggestions  for  teacher  awareness  of  student  subcultures  and 
sfudent-teacher  differences  are  outlined*    The  author  l^resses  that  the 
teacher  should  act  instrumentally  so  his  attention  wl41  be  directed  towar^ 
task  cbmpletion  rather  than  individuals.    He  concludes  that  future  and  present 
teachers  need  to  be  xaade  aware  of  teaching  instrum^tally. 

Maltman,  I.,  Pox,  J.,  6  Horrisett,  L.,  Jr.  Some  effects  of  manifest  anxiety  on  mental 
set.  Journal  of  Experimental  Psychology.  1953,  4j6(l)»  5(h54. 
The  experiments  reported  have  studied  the^  effects  of  manifest  anxiety  on 
the  direction  of  thinking.    Two  separate  experiments  are  conducted  and 
results  show  that  high-anxiety  groups  made  significantly  fever  errors  than 
the  low  anxiety  groups  and  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  shift  to  a  more 
direct  method  of  solution  which  exists  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  related 
level  of  anxiety i 
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Handler,  G.,  6  Sarasbn*  S.  B.  A  study  of  anxiety  and  learning.  Journal  of  \ 
Abnormal  Social  PaVchology,  1957,  A7,f2),  166-173. 

The  role  that  ,«ruclety  responses  evoked  In  «  situation  and  the  relation 
of  the  responses  to  performance  and  learning  are  Investigated.    The  results'* 
suggest  that  anxiety  Is  An  important  variable  in  test  performance,  and  that 
It  does  nQt  necessarily  depress  scores. 

Marliave,  R.  S.  Attitude,  self^festeem,  achievement,  and  goal-setting  behavior 
associated  «>ith  goal-setting  conferences  in  reading  skills. .Report  from 
the  Project  on  Variables  and  Processes  in  Cognitive  Learning.  Report  No. 
TR-176.  .Contract  No.  OEC-5-ia-154.  Wisconsin:  Wisconsin  Oniveri?lty» 
Research  and  Development  Center  for  Cognitive  Learnins,  1970.  (ERIC  ED  057 
404.)  (Abstract) 

McBee,  C,  &  Duke,  R.  L.  Relationship  between  intelligence,  scholastic  motivation,- 
and  academic  achievement.  Psychological  Reports.  1960.  6(1),  3-8. 
The  effect  of  Intelligence  and  scholastic  motivation  and"  the  interrelation- 
ships of  these  factors  on  academic  achievement  are  ^he  main  concerns  of 
the  authors.    Tests  of  these  factors  vere  administerecf  and  analysis  of  the 
data  indicated  a  strong  positive  relationship  between  scholastic  motiva- 
tion and  acaQemic  achievement,  and  between  intelligence  and  achievement. 

McCallon,  E.  L.  Teacher  characteristics  and  their  relationship  t&  change  in 

the  cbngr'uency  of  children's  perception  »f  self  and  ideal-self.  The  ' 
Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  1966,  34(4),  84-88. 
.  The  relationship  between  certain  teacher  characteristics  and  change  in  the 
con^ruency  of  children's  perception  of  self  and  4deal-self  is  the  main 
purpose  of  this  study.    The  experiment  is  fully  presented  with  discussions 
of  instruments,  method,  treatmetit  of  data,  and  implications  of  findings. 
A  movement  toward  greater  congruency  of  self-ideal  self  perception  was 
exhibited  by  the  su'bjects  of  the  study.    However,  only  one  predictor, 
favorableness  of  perception  of  the  student  tionsidered  least  desirable  to 
teach,  proved  to  be  a  significant  predictor  of  change. 

HcCandless,  R^  B.  Peer  popularity  and  dependence  on  adults  In  preschool-age  ^ 
socialisation.  Child  Development,  1961,  32(3),  511"51§. 

The, interaction  between  popularity,  dependency  on  adults,  and  sex  in  preschool 
children  are  investigated  in  this  research.    Results  of  experimentation 
show  that  dependency  relet ::8  negatively  to  popularity  with  peers.  This 
result  was  significantly  stronger  for  girls  than  for  boys.  ^ 

HcCandless,  R.  B. ,  &  Castanedif,  A.  Anxiety  in  children,  school  achievement, 
and  intelligenca.  Child  Development,  1956,  27(3),  379-382. 

Reports  on  correlations  between  anxiety,  academic  achievement and  intelli-  Y 
gence  in  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade  subjects  are  in  this  article. 
Results  reveal  that  anxiety  may  be  a  useful  predictor  of  school  schlevement 
as  there  ic  a  significant  relationship  between  all  three  factors  studied. 

HcGulre,  C,  &  CXark,  R.  A.  Age-mate  accept&nce  and  indices  of  peer  status. 
Child  Development.  1952.  23(2),  141-154. 

Two  alternative  indices  of  peer  status  and  essential  aspects  of  the  level 
of  acceptance  of  age-mates  are  the  concerns  of  the  authors.  Through 
experimentation,  a  working  hypothesis  is  detailed:  experiences  in  an  age- 
mate  context  account  for  a  part  of  the  variation  in  cognitive  descriptions, 
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cathectic  attachmenta,  value  apprehensions,  etc.    The  level  of  acceptance 

^«  «  variable  by  which  Individuals  and  aub-groupings  in  a  population 
are  dlatlngulshed  and  identified.  I  popuxacxon 

McGulre,        Kindaan,  E.,  King,,  P.  J.-,  &  Jennings,  Ei-lJliaensiona  of  talented 
behavior.  Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement.  1961,  21(1),  3-38. 
The^tera .» talent^'  is  used  to  designate  "Specific  ability  m  aptituife, 
either  natural  or  acquired,  or  a  capacity  for  achievenent'^ or  success." 
rorty-on^  neasures  (cognition,  perception,  psychoBotor  potential,  motiva- 
!  pressure?  and  valued  perforaance)  were  administered 

'  .     to  1242  subjects  in  four  Texas  cotmaunitles.    Detailed  factor  analysis  is 
given  for  the  factor  variables.  .  ^  ' 

MtReynolds,  P.,  &  Acker,  M.  Relation  of  object  curiosity  to  psychological  ■ 
adjustment  in  children.  Child  Development.  1961,  32(2),  393-400 
Exploratory  behavior  is  impeded  by  a  high  degree  ^?  unasslnllatid  percepts 
is  the  beginning  hypothesis.    The  results  support -the  hypothesis  and  raise 
the  possibility  that  student  anxiety  hinders  curiosity-dependent  learning, 
although  curiosity  Itself  is  not  a  significant  factor  in  all  aspects  of 
classroom  learning.  „ 

Medinnus,  G.  R.  The  development  of  a  flrat  grade  adjui?tment  acale.  Jouraal  of 

Experimental  Education.  1961,  30(2),  2A3-248.   

Described  in  this  paper  ia  the  construction  of  a  first-grade  adjustment 
assessment  scale,  consisting  of  52  behavioral  items  divided  into  5  major 
groups.    Specifically,  the  scale  measures  the  child's  adjustment  to 
the  demands  of  the  educational  regime  in  the  first  gratfc.    Results  of  this 
study  provide  possible  ii^s  of  the  scale. 

Medinnus,  G.  R.  The  relation  between,  several  parent  neaeures  an?l  the  child's 
Itltl  *«*Ju8tment  to  school..  Journal  $i  Educational  Psycholoi^v.  1961, 

Measures  of  the  relationship  between  parental  attitudes  toward  a  nuihber  of 
aspects  of  child  rearing  and  the  child's  early  adjustment  to  first  grade 
are  reported.    The  various  types  of  measures  and  data  collw^cted  are 
recorded,  and  the  interpretation  indicates  that  the  lower  ratings  of  the 
homes  of  the  poorly  adjusted  children  reflected  parental  rejection  which 
was  a  causal  factor  in  the  children's  poor  adjustment  to  the  demands  of 
the  first  grade  aituation. 

•Mellinger,  G.  D.,  &  Manheimer,  D.  1.  An  exposure-coping  model  of  accident  lia- 
bility among  c^hlldren.  Journal  of  Health  Mnd  Social  Behovlor.  1967 
1(2),  96-106.    • 

Presented  is  a  conceptual  model  of  accident  liability  among  children  andii 
a  discussion  of  the  model  in  terms  of  data  from  a  study  of  childhood 
accldenta.    Plndlngs  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  two  concepts:  exposure 
to  hazards  and  ability  to  cope  with  them.    In  general,  the  proposed  model 
was  supported  with  some  suggestion»-for  modification  to  account  for  neraonalitv' 
maladjustment.  f«*»wn«AAwjf 

Michelraan,  S.  The  Importance  of  creative  play.  American  Journal  of  Occupational 

Ihcra£i.  1971,  25(6).  285-290.  l  .  ccupauionai 

Creative  play  is  discussed  as  a  means  of  enabling  the  child  to  acquire  a 
sense  of  mastery  and  competence  oyer  himself  as  well  as  his  human  and 
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.nonhutnan  environment.    The  nature,  development,  and  benefits  of  creative 
play  are  presented.    The  author  concludes  that  ve  nust  encourage  exploratory 
behavior  that  promotes  effective  interaction  end  learning,  and  finally,  share 
with, each  other  the  under  stand  liig  we  get  from  working  with  chlfdren  and 
observation  of  them  at  play.  / 

»  • 

Miller,  C,  &  Miller,'  D.  The  Importance  of  certain  personal  qualities  and  pro- 
fessional competencies  in  successful  classroom  teaching.  The  Journal  of 

Teacher  Education.  1971.  22 fl)^  37-39.  =  '  — 

Results  of  this  study  indicate  that  professional  ieal,  loyalty,  and  cooper- 
ation contribute  more  to  the  success  of  a  classroom  teacher  than  any  of 
the  other  personal  quality  factors  explored.    In  addition,  it  was  found  . 
that  classroom  management  and  discipline  and  knowledge  of  subject  matter 
were  most  important  to  the  principals  and  superintendents  doing  the  mating. 
The  authors  conclude  that  by  using  these  findings  teachers  can  improve 
the  content  and  quality  of  their  couraes. 

Kontgomery. .K.  C.  The  relation  between  fear, induced  by  novel  stimulation "and 

exploratory  behavior.  Journal  of  Comparative  Physiological  Psychology.  1955, 
ASj  254^260a 

This  article  investigates  whether  novel  stimulation  evokes  the  fear  drive 
as  well  as  the  exploratory  drive.    Two  experiments  were  designed  and 
executed  , for  the  purpose  of  this  investigation.    Pour  major  conclusions 
are  made  with  the  most  important  one  indicating  that  novel  stimulation 
may  evoke  both  the  exploratory  drive  and  fear  drive. 

Itontgomery.  K.  c..  &  Monkman.  J.  A.  The  relationship  between  fe'%t  and  exploratory 
behavior.  Journal  of  Comparative  Physiological  Psychology.  1955.  AS,  132-136. 
Tested  is  the  hypothesis  that  exploratory  behavior  of  rats  in  mazes  is 
motivated  by  fear.    Several  tests  are  reported  and  results  of  these  ex- 
periments are  discussed.    The  major  conclusion  is  a  refutation  of  the 
hypothes4.s  (le.  fear  does  not  motivate  exploratory  behavior),  and  that 
the  exploratory  behavior  is  motivated  by  an  exploratory  drive  which  is 
evoked  by  novel  stimulatjion. 

Murphy,  L.B.  Adaptatlonal  tasks  in  childhood  in  our  culture.  Bulletin  of  the 
Henninger  Clinic.  1964,  28(6),  309-322.  " 
Relationships  between  coping  devices,  defense  mechanisms,  and  autonomous 
functions  of  the  ego  in  the  early  development  of  the  child's  capacity 
to  handle  his  relationship  to  the  environment  are  discussed  in  this 
article.    Three  stages  are  outlined:  development  in  infancy,  the  emergence 
of  functions,  and  later  .tasks  such  as  school.    The  author  discusses  the 
strategies  that  individuals  use  to  cope  with  stress.  * 

Murphy,  L.  B.  Children  cope  with  crisis.  Children.  1967,  14(5),  197-19?. 
The  author  reviews  a  book  by  Dr.  Robert  Coles  entitled.  Children  of 
iliSiS'  L  study  of  courage  and  fear.    Dr.  Coles  studied  children  in  the 
desegregation  movement  and  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  coping  with 
integration. 
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KurphXf  L.  B.  Coping  devices  and  defense  nechanlsns  in  relation  to  autonomous 
ego  function.  Bulletin  of  the  Menninger.  Clinic t  1960,  24^,  144-153.. 
This  article  discusses  the  different  types  of  defen'Sive  behavior  and  traces^ 
tha  behavior  develop&ent  i,n  several  case  studies.    She  concludes  that  the 
differences  in  happy  versus  unhappy,  children  appears  to  be  in  the  flexibility 
vith  which  defense  mechanisms  are  t&ker.  up  to  augment  the  child's  coping 
resources  and  then  rellnguished  when  no  longer  needed.    Another  difference 
lies  in  the  succcfss  of  the  over-all  coping  pattern  in  protecting  and' 
facilitating  the  child's  capacity  for  gratification,  relationships  and 
growth. 

Murphy,  L.  B.  Spontaneous  ways  of  learning  in  young  children.  Children.  1967, 
14(6),  211^215.  '  ■  ■ 

Twenty-three  steps  in  infants'  learning  based  on  the  author's  observation 
of  children  in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  examined.    Some  kinds  of 
learning  that  are  discussed  Include  using  reflexes,  looking  and  llatening, 
selecting  stimuli,  and  exploring  the  environment.' 

'  •  '  ■  ' 

Kurrell,  S.  A«  Family  interaction  variables  and  adjustment  of  nondlnic  boys. 
Child  Development.  1971,  l2(5),  1485-1494.  ( 
The  issue  studied  was  whether  selected  family  interaction  variables  were 
'       related  to  a  direct  linear  fashion  with  psychological  adjustment  or 

wheth^^r  ituch  relationships  are  obtained  only  at  extremes  of  the  adjustment 
dimension.    Results  Of  the  study  indicate  that  the  family  unit  effectively 
manages  achievement  demands  and "meets  the  social  needs  of  its  members, 
and  that  consequently,  these  members^ function  effectively  outside  the  family 
sysL«3n. 

Myrick,  R.  D. ,  &  Plzer,  A.  Relationship  experiences  for  anotlonally  disturbed 
children.  The  Elementary  School  Journal.  1^69,  69(8),  413-417. 
All  emotionally  disturbed  children  have  one  thing  in  common,  and  that  is 
they  have  weak,,  detrimental,  deficient  experiences  in  personal  relationships. 
Their  bringing  excessive  anxiety,  fear,  def ensiveness,  and  guilt  to  the 
classroom  is  a  hindrance  to  education.    This  article  shows  that  various 
forms  of  interactions  involving  the  children  and  the  ccnomunity  were  helpful 
to  all  the  children.  . 

OJemann,  R.  H.  Helping  children  understand  why  they  act  as  they  do..KEA  Journal. 
1960,  49(6),  25-26. 

The  author  emphasizes  the  importance  of  children  developing  a  causal  under- 
standing of  their  behavior  -  why  people  act  as  they  do  and  what  are  the 
effects  of  their  behavior.    The  causa^  approach  to  teaching  (observation 
of  interactions)  is  discussed  and  results  of  this  study  show  that  expcrienties 
in  observing,* studying,  and  using  the  causal  approach  are  effective  in 
instrumenting  a  more  causal  orientation  in  the  pupils.    Finally,  it  Vas 
revealed  that  the  causal  oriented  pupils  were  able  to  handle  ambiguous 
situations  more  logically.  ^ 

Oner,  N.  P.  Impact  of  teacher, behavior  and  teaching  technique  on  learning  by 
anxious  children.  Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1972,  3^(11), 
6215-A.  (Abstract) 

Osborn,  W.  P.  Adjustment  differences  of  selected  foreign-born  pupils.  California 
Journal  of  Educational  Research.  1971,  22(3) i  131-139. 
Using  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory,  this  study  compsres  adjustment  dlf- 
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funi?«"  i^/fT  "^^°^f  pupils  -nd  matched,  native-born 

pupils.  . Results  reveal  that  the  cultural,  educational,  and  language 

""f""'  foreign-born  pupils  do  not  iyplcally^JSJlt  In^ 
fon«M^«;^"''T^'  •fotelgn-born  pupils  show  greater  self-  . 

consciousness,  shyness,  and  fear  of  victimisation  by  fate. 

'  ^'^''^n*cSilf;:n^Jf;2r?"'  ^  ^  *  McCandless.  B.  R.  The  relationship  of  anxiety 
1956.  27(3).  aaS!^?!"*""      *  complex  learning  task.  Child  Development: 

g^SIrl  "?hif^eL!;?i!^^"^^*  ?f  "'"1^"!'  '"'^^^'y      ^^^'^'^  fifth,  and  sixth 
S  «!rJ;J;^i    «JP"i»ent  Investigated  the  relation  of  motivational  level  . 
to  performance  In  a  trlal-aijd-error  learning  situation.    The  results'vere  ' 

w;t;'M:r'.T''\''r* ""^^^^   -nxLs  .ubj^cu  (thoH 

vlth  high  motivation)  made  significantly  more  erroTs  In  the  liarnlng  task. 

^"''J^irLar!^?!:^^  c^*J'i*r"  •^^^^^^  system:  Some  of  Its  functions  In  ^ 
American  society.  Social  Structure.  New  York;  Free  Press,  1964. 
The  school  as  the  principle  channel  selection  for  various  adult  roles  and 
as  a»>  important  agent  of  soclalfsatlpn>  is  discussed  in  thinsLJ?  tojor 

i^r^SrL^;"^"'  '^^^^^  systear  are  described  aid  sugjisJions 

are  made  as  to  how  these  patterns  serve  the  school's  functions. 

^^^''^f^^^' J^'  ^'I!^'  *  Scarr,  H.  A.  Unintended  effects  of  parental 

t967"lia);  ^S^Sr'  ^^'^^i"*-  American  Jour^ 

N^"'^tSrsbvlJ!,5*'r""*  •"'^  .studies. done  o^  cheating  are  discussed. 
Next,  the  study  Itself  is  presented:  methods,  results,  etc.    From  the  resxHts 
•  the  author'  concludes  that  cheating  is  a  class  of  behailor  ihat  JearneS 
^.Lr^ disdained.    Cheating  is  shown  to  be 
adaptation  to  conflict  arising  from  hindered  access  to  desired  goals. 

^"^'i^'.^M^nSI^'^^^^Jf  *^  comparison  of  sex  and  socio-economic  differences 
in  sptltude  and  achievement.  Paper  presented  in  the  symposium  "Some 

i!£*vJ«i  °''%°5u"*'""'f         ■  •  universal  theory  of  coping 

^^oM^Mn      'he  American  Edifcatlonal  Research , 

Association,  New  York.  1971.  (Abstract) 

J*  ^2^^^^    '^^®®*  ^  conceptualization  of  effective  human  behavior.  In 
R.  Dias-Guerrero.  Dimensions  in  cross-cultural  research. 

The  existence  of  an  imbalance  in  the  available  idea,  system  for  assessing  be- 
^kI'°J  ^^^"PJ''^^  J«  tbls  essay.    The  author  makes  the  point  tS^rprio?  t6 
this  decade,  there  has  not  been  a  move  underway  toward  developing  a  concent 
system  for  describing  and  explaining  the  ways  in  which  people  defl  e««! 
tlyely  with  life  problems.    His  study  identifies  seven  dimensions  for  des- 
cribing coping  styles  and  three  dimensions  of  measuring  the  coping  effective- 
ness a  person  shows  in.  response  to  a  given  problem.    The  autho?  concludes 
Jh!i  if  .frf    w!''?  psychologists  as  more  positive  in  their  attitudes, 

they  would  be  likely  to  become  more  receptive  to  psychologists'  observe- 

Peper.  J.  B. ,  &  Chansky.  N.  M.  Fsteem  and  achievement  in  arithiuetlc.  Elementary 
-      School  Journal.  1970,  70(5),  284-288.  a^ementar^ 
Examination  of  the  relatloni-hip  between  achievement  in  arithmetic  and  estectn 
was  conducted  in  this  study.,  TT,e  hypothesis  that  rankings  of  achtJvem^"  IS 
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arithmetic  cade  by- a  pupil,  his  peer  group,  and  hie  teacher  are  related  to 
hie  actual  achleVeaerifc  was  tested.    Results  indicate  positive  correlation 
4nd  support  of  the  hypotheses »  and  that  there  is  agreement  between  ratings 
of  self,  peers,  standardized  tests,  end  t'eacher* 

^  ■■ 

Perry,  M.  R.  helping  children  with  emotional  problems  at  school.  Childhood 

Education,  1970, \^(6),  290-292.   

The  role  of  the  teacher  in  helping  children  with  emotional  problems  at  school 
is  explored  in  this  article.    The  author  encourages  the  school  counselor, 
adraihlstrator,  and  teacher  to  work  as  a  team  in  helping  children  with  their 
problems.'  Some  of  the  children's  needs  are  identified,  and  suggestions 
on  fulfulling  those  needs  are  made.  ^  %  . 

Phillips,  B.  K.  School  stress  as  a  factor  in  children's  responses  to  tests  and 
testing.  Journal  of  Educational  Measurement.  1971,  8(1),  21-26. 
The  factor  of  stress  in  students'  responses  to  test7  used  for  this  study 
is  presented  along  with  a  table  of  results.    The  study  investigated  whether 
negativistic  and  acquiescent  children  differ  on  Indicators  of  inter- 
personal stress,  and  whethet  self-enhancing  and  self -derogating  children 
differ  on  indicators  of  academic  stress.    Results  show  that  there  were 
Indeed  differences  in  both  areas  of  study. 

Phillips,  B.  N.,  &  Hindsman,  E.,  &  Jennings,  E.  Influence  of  intelligence  on 

anxiety  and  perception  of  self  and  others.  Child  Development.  1960,  31(1) * 
41-A6.  -f^r'N^ 
The  effects  of  intelligence  on  relationships  betr^een  anxiety  and  attituais 
toward  self  and  othera-are  investigated  in  this  study.    The  study  substantiates 
the  generally  accepted  hypothesis  that  anxiety  produces  dissatisfaction  with 
self  and  others.    These  relationships  wecemodlf  led  to  some  extent  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  subjects  was  consl^gred.    The  authors  conclude 
that  further  research  is  needed  to  provide  more  dlifl|)ltlve  explanations. 

Phillips,  B.  N.,  King,  F.  J.,  6  KcGulre,  C.  Studies  on  anxiety:  I.  Anxiety 
and  performance  on  psychometric  tests  varying  in  complexity.  Child 

Development.  1959,  30(2),  253-259.   

Anxiety  as  related  to  performance  on  psychometric  tests  varying  in  complexity' 
is  studied.    A  background  of  previous  studies  is  presented  and  description 
of  the  current  study  follow.    In  Summary,  no  evidence  was  found  to  support 
the  hypothesis  that  anxiety  differentially  effects  performance  on  tasks 
differing  in  difficulty  and  complexity. 

Pierce-Jones,  J.,  Reld,  J.  B.,  &  King,  F.  J.  Adolescent  racial  and  ethnic  group 
differences  in  social  attitudes  and  adjustment.  Psychological  Reports.  1959, 
1,  5A 9-552. 

The  prediction  that  white  (Anglo  and  Latin  American)  and  Negro  adolescents 
of  similar  mental  abilities  differ  in  selected  orientations  toward  society 
and.  ita  institutions  and  in  personal-social  adjuatment  is  Investigated. 
The  only  measure  differing  reliably  between  whites  and  Negroes  was  the 
"negative  orietftatlon  to  society,"  in  which  the  Negroes  scored  highest  and 
the  whites  the  lowest.    This  difference  was  interpreted  as  being  due  to 
inter-group  relations  and  socialization  theory. 

Polito,  A.  J.  The  construction  and  evaluation  of  a  rating  scale  of  pupil  social 
adjustment  behavior  and  its  significant  Implications  for  the  elementary 
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schools  grades  four,  five,  and  six.  Dissertation  Abstracts  International, 
1967,  28(6),  2102-2103-A.  (Abstract) 

< 

Kadebaugh,  B.  F.  Student  teachers,  khowledge,  and  effective  teaching  behavior. 
.    The  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  1^70,  21(2\  173-177. 
'  How  to 'develop  effective  behavior  patterns  in  ntudent  teachers  is  discussed 
in  this  paper.    Based  on  the  five  behavioral  patterns  of  Rabeman,  five 
assumptions  are  presented  f^*^  the  effectiveness  of  each  behavior  pattern. 
The  a\ithor^  encourages  th«  student  teacher  to  extend  these  patterns  for 
their  individual  use. 

Retish,  ?.  M.  Changing  the  status  of  poorly  esteemed  stud^ts  ^ough  teacher 
reinforcement.  The  Journal  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science,  1973,  9(1), 
AA-50.  ^ 
The  use  of  overt  teacher  reinforcement^  in  improving  the  sociometric  status 
of  poorly  esteemed  students  Is  the  focus  of  the  author.    Results  show  that 
reinforcement  can  change  the  s,ocial  position  of  a  poorly  esteemed  child,  but 
that  teacW  ratings  of  the  children  are  not  consistently  changed. 

Richards,  H.  C. ,  &  HcCandless,  B.  R.  Socialization  dimensions  among  f ive-year*old 
slum  children.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  1972,  63(1),  44-55. 
In  this  study,  data  from  a  three-year  period  is  analysed  intu  five  factors: 
verbal  facility,  coping  with  anxiety  by  withdrawal,  coping  with  anxiety 
by  aggression,  alienation,  and  sex.    Results  indicate  negative  correlation 
of  verbal  facility  and  withdrawal,  and  verbal  facility  and  aggression  in 
females. 

Richardson,  S.  K.  Children  in  an  anxious  world.  NEA  Journal ^  1960,  49(6),  27-28. 
The  role  of  schools  as  the  first  line  of  defense  in  helping  children  cope 
with  the  bewilderment  and  anxiety  created  by  the  contemporary  scene  Is 
discussed.    The  teacher  is  urged  to  face  the  issues  openly  and  honestly 
with  the  students,  gfving  support  and  ressurance. 

Ripple,  R.  E.  Affective  factors  influence  classroom  learning.  Educational 
Leadership,  1965,  ^(7),  476-480;  532. 

Research  on  the  influence  of  affective  factors  on  classroom  learning  and 
how  these  factors  can  facilitate  or  interfere  with  learning  is  presented. 
Affective  factors  are  those  referring  to  personal-social-emotional  behaviors 
of  teachers  and  students  and  to  the  feeling  tone  of  the  learning  environment 
generated  by  their  interactions.    The  author  concludes  with  suggestions 
for  the  best  affective  qualities  of  teachers  and  classrooms.  . 

Rising,  M,  N.,  4  Copp,  B.  M.  Adjustment  experiences  of  non-inmlgrant  foreign 
students  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  Rochester,  Mew  York:  University 
of  Rochester,  1968.  (ERIC  ED  062  902.)  (Abstract) 

Rothenberg,  B.  B.  A  pilot  study  of  young  children's  coping  strategies.  Final  report 
Palo  Alto,  California:  Children's  Health  Council  of  the  Mld-Penlnsula,  1971. 
(ERIC  ED  059  515.)  (Abstract) 

Rothenberg,  B.  B.  Children's  social  sensitivity  and  the  relationship  to 

interpersonal  competence,  intrapersonal  comfort,  and  intellectual  level. 
Developmental  Psychology.  1970,  2(3),  335-350. 

This  article  relates  to  a  study  designed  to  develop  a  measure  of  social 
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sensitivity  and  to  Investigate  relationships  between  social  sensitivity 
and  other  variables  assuoed  to  be  theoretically  important  for  the  development 
of  ^his  ability.    The  design  of  the  study  Is^fully  detailed  within  the 
article  (method;  measures,  resultis,  etc.).    The  most  salient  result  of  this 
study  describes  preadolescence  as  •  period  of  life  when  most  extensive 
growth  in  the  accurate  perception  of  other  people's  feellrgs,  thoughts,  and 
motives  takes  place.    The  secondary  result  was  that  InteHlgence  was  clearly 
Important  in  the  ability  to  understand  other  people*©  behavior.  In 
r;        general,  Results  bhowed  a  positive  relationship  between  social  sensitivity 
and  interpersonal  adjustment. 

Rothman,  A.  I.  Teacher  characteristics  and  student  learning.  Journal  c±  Research 
in  gcience  Teaching.  1969,  6(A),  3A0-3A8.  , 
The  study  related  in  th<s  article  serves  to  test  two  hypotheses:  1)  teachers 
personalities  better  predict  students*  learning  than  do  the  extent  of 
teachers*  preparation,  knowledge,  or  years  of  experience  in  teaching;  2) 
teacher  need  for  heterosexuality  is  related  to  student  learning.  Results 
indicate  that  students  learn  more  from  teachers  with  greater  preparation, 
but  they  lose  Interest  in  the  subject  and  that  there  is  an  overall  rela- 
tionship between  teacher  personality  and  heterosexuality  and  student 
achievement  and  learning.    Teacher  background  (preparation,  knowledge, 
and  years  of  experience)  cannot  be  used  as  the  sole  predictor  of  effectiveness. 

RptteV,  J.  B.  Generalised  expectancies  for  internal  versus  external  control 
of  reinforcement.  Psychological  Monographs.  1966,  80(1),  1-28. 
The  differences  in  behavior  when  subjects  perceive  reinforcement  dje  to  their 
own  behavior  as  opposed  to  Telnf%:ement  due  to  chance  or  experimenter 
control  are  explored.    The  hypothesis  that  the  internal /external  control 
variable  is  of  major  significance  in  understanding  the  nature  of  learning 
processes  in  different  kinds  of  learning  situations  and  that  consistent 
individual  differences  exist  among  individuals  in  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  likely  to  attribute  personal  control  to  rfward  in  the  same  situation  is 
tested.    Results  are  summarised  and  found  to  be  ynusually  consistent  with 
the  prnnoscd  hypothesis.  ^ 

Rowland.  T.  S.  Mother-son  Interaction  and  the  coping  behavior  of  young  boys. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International.  1969,  30(1),  389-390-S.  (Abstract) 

Ryans,  D.  G.  Some  relationships  betwean  pupil  behavior  and  certain  teacher 
—      characteristics.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  1961,  52(2),  82-90. 
_J  The  relationships  between  trained  observers*  assessments  of  pupils,  and 

teachers  of  those  pupils  are  studied.    The  measure  of  the  selected  dimensions 
of  pupil  and  teacher  classroom  behavior  is  discussed.    Results  of  observations 
are  different  for  elementary  versus  secondary  school  classes.    For  elementary 
classes,  high  positive  relationships  wer^  noted  between  .observers*  assess- 
ment of  productive  pupil  behavior  and  effective  teacher/ behavior;  for 
secondary  classes  this  relationship  was  low  positive. 

Sarason,  S.  B.,  Davidson,  K. ,  Lighthall,  F. ,  &  Waits,  R.  Classroom  observations 
of  high  and  low  anxious  children.  Chljj  Development,  1958.  29,  287-295. 
In  order  to  invest^te  the  development  and  correlates  of  anxiety  in  school 
age  children,  a  dirifect  observation  study  was  made  of  children  with  high 
and  low  levels  of  afijaety.    The  article  describes  the  subjects  and  proce- 
dures as  well  as  Che  results  which  are  discussed  in  relation  to  previous 
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fijJnJfM.  -how  that  highly  anxious  boys  exhibited  less  tasjt^' 

orientation,  sore  insecurity  and  poorer  academic  development  thanks 
l^illl  l^lV?r!'T:  ^^^^o^b  gin.  differed  from  less 

'  SS^eS  ifil      ?  J^'fJ/?!?  ST!^  »  stronger  need  for  achievement, 

iSdividwi;.  behavior,  and  contained  fewer  distractable 

^''''"peiff™;;.^;^^!!:'  *  W-ite,  R.  Rorschach  behavior  and 

29(2)r27"285.  "  children.  Child  Development.  1958,  . 

lllllTlllJ!!lt      rJ*'^  ^^^'^"J'^^         higl^  «nd  low  levels  of  anxiety 

Rorschach  followed  ,by  clinical 
analysis.    The  highly  anxious  subjects  were  less  responsive,  less^ 

w?Jh"«ir!'.i;!J*"  responded  less  to  color,  and  gave  responses 

vith  more  anatomy  context  than  the  less  jnxious  subjecti.    The  behavior 
b^^:  that  differentiation  between  high  and  low  .Si«y 

SchmucX.  lt  A.  Some  relationships  of  peer  liking  patterns  in  the  classroom 
to  pwpil  attitudes  and  achievement.  School  Review.  1963,  71(3).  33V-359 

J^narding  thTlHt^rrelatioiSrhip;  between  , 
ri!!?!^   !     ^•"'•"8;?"?  variables  and  intrapersonal  individual  variables. 
A  review  of  past  studies  provides  background  on  various  classroom  behavior 
i^jrJf-,."**  theoretical  framework  of  this  study  proposed  tharan 
individual  s  self-concept  is  partially  formed  by  social  relations  in  the 
classroom  peer  group.    The  emoitwntl-and -cognitive  elements  of  this  self- 
concept  in  turn  Influence  academic  performance.    Empirical  evidence 
frS^work  hypotheses  developed  from  this  theoretical 

Schmuck,  R.  A.,  &  Luszki,  M.  B.  Black  and  white  students  In  several  small 

communities.    Joupial  of  Applied  Behavioral  Science.  1969,  5(2).  203-220. 
This  study  was  undertaken  to  determine  how  black  pupils  ii  lettlngs  dlf- 
f erent  from  the  extensively  studied  central  cities  of  large  metropolitan 
areas  compared  with  white  counterparts  on  various  measures  of  school  and 

Kf^U'^^f ^*  indicate  minimal  differences  between 

matched  black  and  white  students  from  small  midwest  communities.    The  few 
differences  found  favored  black  students  who  indicated  higher  school  ad- 
justment  and  more  parental  Interest.    Implications  and  suggestions  for 
classroom  teachers  are  presented. 

Schmuck.  R.  A.,  Luski.  M.  B.,  4  Epperson.  D.  C.  Interpersonal  relations  and 
mental  health  in  the  classroom.  Mental  Hygiene.  1963,  47,  289-299 
In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  relationship  of  classroomTnterpersonal  rela- 
tions to  mental  health  and  academic  learning,  this  investigation  focused  on 
the  pupil*,  attitude  toward  himself,  his  perception  of  reality,  mastery 
Of  his  environment,  and  actualization  of  his  potential.    The  findinas 
emphasised  the  relevance  of  positive  affect  or  liking  among  members  of  a 
classroom  group  for  individual  mental  health  and  effective  learning.  Teachers 
are  encouraged  to  enhance  a  pupil's  ability  to  obtain  emotional  support 
go^s.     ^^"^  because  it  contributes  Importantly  to  the  school's  academic 
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)  Schwarts,  J.  C«»  6  Vynvit  R.  The  effects  of  mothers*  presence  and  prevlslts  on 
chlldren*s  entotlonal  reaction  to  starting  nursery  school.  Child  Develop- 
aent>  1971^  42,  871-881. 

First  in^  A  series  of  studies  designed  to  provide  an  empirical  foundation  to 
the  clK>lce  pt  procedures  for  Starting  nursery  school,  this  study  compared: 
a)  a  prevlfilt  to  the  classroom  prior  to  the  starting  of  class  versus  no  pre- 
visit;  b)  presence  of  mother  in  classroom  for  first  twenty  minutes  of  first 
^   class  session  versus  immediate  departure  of  mother.    Results  revealed  that 
neither  a  previslt.  nor  presence  of  mother  had  the  anticipated  effect  of 
facilitating  adjustment  to  schopl.    The  majority  of  children  made  a  rapid 
and  uneventful  adaptation  tt>  the  nursery  school  setting,  t* 

Sears,  R.  R. ,  Whiting,  *J.  V.  M.,  Kowlis,'  V.,  &  Sears,  P.  ^.  Some  chlld>rearing 
antecedents  of  aggression  and  dependency  'in  young  children.  Genetic 
Psychology  MonoRraphs.  1953,  47(2),  135-23^. 

A*  hypothesis  concerning  the  child-rearing  antecedents  of  dependeiit  and  ag- 
.   gresslve  behavior  In  preschool  children  was.devlsed  and  tasted  In  the 
study.    Main  conclusions  are  l),the  kind  and  amount  of  frustration  and  .. 
punishment  experienced, by  a  child  largely  determine  the  properties  of  both 
the  dependency  and  the  aggression  drives;  2)  there  are  radical  sex  differences 
in  the  process  by  which  these  drives  are  developed;  and  3>  there  are  deep 
^  and  perfaslve  differences  in  maternal  treatment  of  boys  and  of  girls 
after  the  first  year  of  life. 

. 

Sejwecz,  D.,  &  Dion,  K.  1«.  Effects  of  choice  and  soclal-undeslrabllity  on 
unprov|iked  aggression.  Paper  presented  at  the  Midwestern  Psychological 
Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  1972.  (ERIC  ED  064  643.)  (Abstract) 

Selmer,  I.  J.  Relationships  among  several  measures  of  p^il  adjustment. 
Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  1960,  51.(2),  60-64. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  interrelationships  among 
three  approaches  to  the  measurment  of  adjustment:  peer  acceptance,  self- 
,  rapport,  and  authority  figure  (teacher)  ratings.    The  major  r  -^sults  indicated 
that  the  pattern  of  obtained  correlations  was  siiailar  for  gi     s  boys,  and 
combined  sexes  and  reflected  a  positive  and  reliable  relatlonsnlp  axoong 
each  of  the  pupil  adjustment  measures. 

Serot,  K..M. ,  &  Teevan,  R.  C.  Perception  of  the  parent-child  relationship  and 
its  relation  to  child  adjustment.  Child  Development.  1961,  32(2),  373-378. 
This  article  dealt  with  the  parent-child  relationship  and  its  relation  to 
child  adjustment.    The  results  supported  the  following  hypotheses:  1)  a 
child *s  adjustment  is  related  to  his  percept io^i  of  his  relationship  with  his 
family;  2)  the  child's  perception  of  the  relationship  is  unrelated  to* his 
parents*  perception  of  the  same;  3)  the  parents*  perception  of  the  relation- 
ship is  unrelated  to  his  offspring's  adjustment. 

Shantz,  D.  V. ,  &  Pents,  T.  Situstlonal  effects  on  justlfli^bleness  of  aggression 
at  three  age  levels.  Child  Development.  1972,  43(1),  274-281. 
The  auth6rs  attempt  to  detecmlne  how  and  when  children  first  use  situational 
variables  in  deciding  the  appropriateness  of  various  aggressive  responses. 
Results  indicated  the  Importance  of  situational  variables  in  development 
of  judgments  about  aggression.    Data  suggested  a  pattern  in  which  discriolna- 
tion  rules  are  first  applied  in  a  limited  context,  with  the  range  of  appli- 
cation expanding  as  the  age  of  subject  increases. 
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Shantz,  D.  >V.,  &  Voydenoff,  D.  A.  Slituatlonal  effects  on  retaliatory  aggression 
at  three  age  levels.  Child  Pevelopnent.  1972.  4A(1),  149-153.  <0* 
Aggressive  retaliation  in  boys  at  three  age  levels  vas  investigated  with 
regard  to  two  dltnensions  of  hypothetical  provoci^lon:  accidental  versus 
intentional  and  verbal  versus  physical.    Results  generally  revealed  that^ 
with  increased  age",  subjects  «hov  greater  differentiation  in  response  to* 
intentional  and  accidental  provocatloi^. 

Shin,  C.  P.  A  study  of  the  cuaulative  effect  of  four  teacher  characteristics 
on  the  achievenent  of  elementary  school  pupils.  The  Journal  of  Educational 
Research.  1965,  59(1),  33-3%. 

Four  teacher  variables  (college  grade  point  average,  degree,  certification, 
and  experience)  were  exanlned  for  their  effect  on  pupil  achievement  over  a 
five  year  period.    The  study  vas  conducted  in  a  relatively  stable  environment 
in  which  teacher  characteristics  were  expected  to  be  ^ore  influential  than 
in  a  variable  environment.    The  conclusion  was  that  teacher  variables  did 
not  significantly  Influence  student  achievement  with  XQ  used  as  a  control 
variable. 

Shure,  N.  B.,  Splvak,  G.,  &  Jaeger,  M.  Prob^-solving  thinking  and  adjustment 
.  among  disadvantaged  preschool  children.  Child  Development.  1971,  42 C^),  \ 
1791-1803.  — 
Cognitive  interpersonal  problem  solving  skills  of  four-year-old  disad- 
vantaged children  were  studied  in  relation  to  behavioral  adjustment  in  thei 
nursery  school  environment.    The  data  suggests  that  the  ability  to  concep- 
.  tualize  alternative  solutions  to  peer  and  authority  problem  situations 
contributes  to  school  behffvior  adjustment,  but  causal  and  consequential 
thinking  are  not  8lgnlfica\tly  related  to  adjustment.  ^  , 

Sidle,  A.,  Moos,  R. ,  Adams,  JT^i  Cady,  P.  Development  of  a  noplng  scale:  A 

preliminary  study.  Archives  of  General  Psychiatry.  1969,  20(2),  226-232.  . 
This  article  reports  an  effort  to  develop^  a  relative;Ly  structured,  easily 
scorable  scale  for  assessing  coping  strategies.    Responses  elicited  by  the 
scale  devised  for  the  study  are  evaluated  with  a  view  toward  further  study 
on  coping  and  scale  developiMsnt. 

Silber,  E.,  Hamburg,  K.  A.,  Coelho,  G.  V.,  Murphy,  E.  B.,  Rosenberg,  M. ,  & 
Pearlin,  L«  I.  Adaptive  behavior  in  competent  adolescents.  Archives  of 
General  Psychiatry.  1961,  5.(40,  354-365. 

Adolescent  coping  mechanisms  were  explored  through  stud^  of  socially  and 
academically  competent  high  school  students  who  were  anticipating  the  tran- 
sition to  college.    The  autlK>rs  concluded  that  an  "active  search  for  mana- 
geable levels  of  challenge  in  newness  is  more  characteristic  of  the  coping 
behavior  of  competent  adolescents  than  a  stabilised  adaptation  to  the 
environment  with  a  maximum  reduction  of  tension"  and  that  a  variety  of 
patterns  reinforce  each  other  in  this  approach. 

Ssallenburg,  C,  k  Smallenburg,  B.  Coping  with  reality.  The  PTA  Magazine.  1966, 
60(6),  18-20. 

This  article  contains  responses  to  a  questionnaire  designed  to  determine  how 
adolescents  cope  with  reality  (needs,  stress,  and  problems).  Results 
generally  suggested  that  the  students  cope  with  reality  in  a  thoughtful  and 
confident  way. 
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Soar,  R.  S.  Hbthodologlcal  problems  in  predicting  teacher  effectiveness.  The 
Journal  of  Experitaental  Education,  196i4,  32(3),  287-291^  ^ 
The  author  outlines  probleios  vith  criteria  for  prediction  and  assessment 
of  teacher  effectiveness,"  and  suggests  future  considerations  for  improving 
research  methodology. 

Spauldliig,  It.  L.  Personality  and  social  development;  Peer  and  school  influences. 
Review  of  Educational  Research,  1964,  38(5) ,.  588-598. 

This  literature  reviev  focuses  on  studies  of  peer  and  school  influences  on 
personality  a(nd  social  development  and  concludes  with  a  recoimsendatlon  that 
future  studies  consider  "curricular  antecen'dents  of  specifie  classroom 
behavior  problems"  and  how  teacher  responses  effect  the  responses  of  dif- 
ferent 'types  of  children. 

Spaulding,  R.  L.  What  teacher  attributes  bring  out  the  best  in  gifted  children? 
4     The  Gifted  Child  Quarterly.  1963,2(4),  150-156. 

(l     Identifying  types  of  teacher-pupil  clAssroom  transactioni*  that  are  most  • 
7      closely  related  to  superior  creative  thinking  in  children  is  the  object  of 
this  study.    Teachers*  influence  on  children*s  behavior  and  components  of 
teacher-pupil  transactions  are  explored.    An  acceptant,  supportive- climate 
is  genetally  necessary,  but  varying  degrees  of  structure  are  also  important 
for  different  types  of  children. 

Sprinthall,  N.  A.,  Whlteley,  J.  M.,  &. Kosher,  R.  L.  A  study  of  teacher  effective 
ness.  The  Journal  of  Teacher  Education,  1966,  17(1),  93-106. 
The  aim  of  this  research  was  to  provide  a  viable  conceptual  framework  for 
predicting  and  evaluating  effective  secondary  school  teaching.    The  results 
indicate  that  the  developed  systems  for  prediction  may  have  relevance  to 
effective  and  ineffective  teaching.    The  basic  hypothesis,  that 
cognitive  flexibility  contributes  to  effective  teaching  was  supported  by 
the  research. 

Staudt,  R.  S.  Some  relationships  between  students'  socialised  anxiety  and  their 
perceptions  of  teachers*  behavior.  Dissertation  Abstracts  International, 
1967,  27(1),  3325rA.  (Abstract) 

Stedman,  J.  M. ,  &  Adams,  R.  t.  Achievement  as  a  function  of  language  competence, 
behavl6r  adjustment,  and  sex  in  young,  disadvantaged  Mexican-American 
children.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.  1972,  63(5),  411-417. 
''  Language  competence ^  behavioral  adjustment,  and  sex  were  investigated 
as  predictors,  of  first  grade  achievement  in  disadvantaged  Mexican-American 
children  of  preschool  age.    Results  indicated  that  measures  of  student 
adjustment  constituted  the  strongest  predictor  of  language  achievement. ^ 

V  . 

Strieker,  L.  J.  Response  styles  and  16  PF  higher  order  factors.  Princeton,  Kew 
Jersey:  Educational  Testing  Service,  1973.  (ERIC  ED  076  596.)  (Abstract) 

Sulnn,  R.  M.  A  factor  modifying  the  concept  of  anxiety  as  an  interfering  drive. 
Journal  ^  General  Psychology.  1965,  21(1) »  43-46. 

This  study  was  designed  to  examine  a  factor  modifying  the  hypothesized 
relationship  between  drive  level  ^snd  performance  on  complex  tasks.  Data 
suggested  that  although  the  conceptualization  of  anxiety  as  a  drive 
which  interferes  with  effective  performance  may  be  valuable,  it  is  insuf- 
ficient.   Highly  anxious  subjects  perform  as  well  as  those  with  low 
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...     anxiety,  provided  the  highly  anxious  are  able  to  cope  -effectively  with 
tensioaa.  .  . 

Talloan,  I.,  &  Levlne,  S.  The  enotionally  disturbed  child  in  the  clastrooB 
situation.  Exceptional  Children.  1960,  27(2),  114-126. 
Vievs  concerning  emotionally  disturbed  children  are  discussed  by  the 
authors.    Assuniing  that  emotional  disturbances  are  caused  by  unfortunate 
life  experiences,  the  authors  propose  that  the  classroom  is  the  most  appro- 
priate structure  for  understanding  and  studying  the  child,  and  place 
,    special  emphasis  on  the  pupil-teacher  and  pupil-peer  relationships  to  help 
the  disturbed  child.  '  , 

t  .  ^-  '■'  

lenenbaum,  S.  Attitudes  of  elementary  school  children  to  school,  teachers,  and 
classmates.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1944,  28(2),  134-141. 
The  purpose  of  this  JLnvestigation  vas  to  determine  the  extent  attitudes  ex- 
pressed by  child^n  correlate  with^lntelliibqce,  school  achievement,  conduct 
And  proficiency  marks  in  school.    The  study  sugg^TO  that  society  provides 
the  child  with  a  sense'  of  right  and  wrong  injtfila^n  to  values,  customs, 
and  traditions,  and  that  the  child  adopts^HTlieiittltudes  of  the  community 
**     in.  which  he  lives.  • 

s  ■  •  \  '  ■  1. 

Thorton,  R.'  G.  The  adaption  of  children  to  the  organised  concept  of  the  school: 
The  development  of  a  proposed  sociologicsl  inquiry.  Final  report. 
Philadelphia:  Pennsylvania  University,  1972.  (ERIC  ED  072  995.)  (Abstract) 

Tollefson,  N.  Selected  student  variables  and  perceived  teacher  effectiveness. 
Education.  1974,  94(1),  30-35. 

A  100  item  questionnaire  was  distributed  to  high  school  students  to  compare 
the  students  on  5  variables:  father's  educational  level,  grades  earned, 
post  high  school  plans,  participation  in  school  activities  snd  enjoyrcent  of 
school.    Generally,  the  resulks  indicste  that  high  school  students  felt 
tolerance,  flexibility,  respedt  for  students,  enthusiasm  for  teaching, 
and  skill  in  presenting  the  subject  matter  were  important  variablea  in 
determining  a  teacher* a  effectiveness  in  the  classroom. 

Wallen,  N.  E.  Relationships  between  teacher  characteristics  and  student 

behavior  -  Part  III.  Salt  Uke  City:  University  of  Utah,  1966.  (ERIC  ED 

010  390.)  (Abstract) 

Wallen,  N.  E.,  &  et  al.  The  Taba  curriculum  development  project  in  social  studies; 
development  of  a  comprehensive  curriculum  model  for  social  studies  for 
grades  one  through  eight  inclusive  of  procedures  for  Implementation  and 
dissemination.  Final  report.  San  Francisco:  San  Francisco  State  College, 
1969.  (ERIC  ED  040  106.)  (Abstract) 

« 

Wayne,  0.  Anxiety  and  motivation  as  factors  in  inhibitory  potential.  Contract  No, 
OEC-5-10-154,  Madison,  Wisconsin:  Wisconsin  University,  1966.  (ERIC  ED 

011  945.)  (Abstract) 

Weinstock,  A.  R.  Family  environment  and  the  development  of  defense  and  coping 
mechanisms .  Journal  of  Personality  and.  Social  Psychology. ' 1967 ,  5 (1) , 
67—75. 

39  males  were  used  as  subjects  to  study  the  relstionship  between  the 
development  of  e^o  methanlsms  and  the  family  environment.  Correlations 
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were  made  between  ratings  of  subjects  use  of  10  defense  and  10  coping  * 
aecha.nisms  at  30  years  of  age,  and  ratings  of  the  parents*  personalities  and 
.  subject's  childhood  family  env^ronaents.    The  results  indicate  that  subject 'i 
ttodeling  of  parental  behavior  is  important  to  the  development  of  particular 
defense  and  coping  mechanisms.  » 

Veyl,  T.  C.  The  development  and  evaluation  of  a  new  inventory  of  coping  styles. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International.  1972,  32(10),  6065-B.  (Abstract)' 

te,  R.  V.  Motivation  reconsidered:  The  concept  of  competence.  Psychological 
Review.  1959,  66(5),  297-333. 

,The  author  proposes  that  the  motivation  needed  to  attain  competency  cannot 
be  wholly  derived  from  sources  of  energy  currently  conceptualised  as  • 
drives  or  instincts.    First,  reviews  of  relevant  trends  in  the  fields  of  ' 
animal  psychology,  psychoanalytic  ego  psychology,  and  related  developments 
in  general  psychology  are  presented.    The  author  points  to  the  phenomenon 
of  people  being  so  accustomed  to  impressive  levels  of  human  accomplishment 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realise  how  long  an  apprenticeship  is  required  for 
the  accomplishment.    He  believes  that  competence  is  acquired  through  drive, 
exploratory  behavior,  and  selectivity.  ; 

Vhite,  R.  W.  The  urge  towards  competence.  The  American  Journai  of  Occupational 
Therapy.  1971,  25(6),  271-274. 

Concepts  of  competence  are  the  central  concerns  of  the  author,  the .primary 
concept  being  that  the  more  one  can  learn  about  the  environment  before 
critical  hunger  or  danger  arises,  the  better  prepared  one  is  to  find  food 
or  shelter  when  it. becomes  crucial  fbr  survival.    First,  the  limitations 
of  psychoanalysis  and  behaviorism  and  considered  and  recent  studies  on 
exploratory  behavior  are  discussed.    The  author  condddes  with  an  appli- 
cation of  these  concepts  of  competence  to  practical  work.> 

Vhiteman,  M.  Children's  conceptions  of  psychological  causality.  Child  Develop- 
ment. 143-155. 

This  study  was  designed  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  using  interviews  with 
children  at  the  5-6  year  old  range  and  the  8-9  year  old  range  to  study 
developing  conceptions  of  psychological  causality.    Results  are  incon- 
sistent with  Piaget*s  distinction  between  the  "intuitive"  child  (4-7  years) 
,  and  the  "concrete-operational"  (7-11  years).    The  author  concludes  that 
behavioral  correlates  need  further  study. 

Vlggens,  J.  S.,  &  Winder,  C.  L.  The  peer  nomination  inventory:  An  empirically 

derived  sociometric  measure  of  adjustment  in  adolescent  boys.  Psychological 
Reports.  1961,  9(3),  643-677. 

This  study  attempts  to  develop  a  psychometrically-sound,  narrow  band  adjust- 
ment measure  for  groups  of  pre-adolescent  boys.    The  method  was  described 
as  an  adaptation  of  Hartshorns  and  May*s  "guess  who"  technique  for  assessing 
social  reputation  by  means  of  sociometric  peer  ratings.  Psychometric 
properties  of  inventory  scales  are  presented  in  detail  sufficient  enough 
to  enable  the  reader  to  evaluate  the  utility  of  employing  the  Peer  Nomination 
Inventory  for  research  purposes. 
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Wisser.  R.  E.  A  comparison  of  the  effects  of  three  types  of  counseling  upon 
the  edjustnent  of  fifth  grade  boys.  Dissertation  Abstracts  International, 
1971.  31  (^),  3274-A.  (Abstrsctji 

Vlodkovski,  R.  J.  The  effect  of  dissonance  and  arousal  on  assignment  performance 
as  they  relate  to  student  expectancy  and  teacher  support  characteristics* 
The  Journal  of  Educational  Research.  1973,  67(1),  23-28. 

This  field  experiment  examines  student  expectancies  based  on  self-evaluation 
of  past  performance  and  personal  ability.    Expectancy  is  operationally 
defined  for  this,  study  and  the  method  for  completing  the  field  experience 
for  this  study  is  discussed,    the  primary  finding  for  this  research  is  that 
committed  student' expectancy  as  k  variable,  vhen  coupled  with  the  variable 
of  dissonant  teacher  support  does  not  form  a  functional  combination  which 
significantly  relates  to  improved  student  performance*.  The  conclusion  is 
that  teachers  have  to  examine  other  variables  in  addition  to  student 
expectancy  in  order  to  determine  how  they  (pan  most  effectively  report  their 
own  expectancies  toward  students  if  thifiy  desire  to  improve  students* 
academic  performance. 

Wood,;  R*  R.  Three  environmehtal  press  variables  and  their  relationship  to 

coping  behavior  and  creativity  in  children.  Dissertation  Abstracts  Inter- 
national. 1970,  30(12),  5306-5307-A.  (Abstract) 

Vright,  B.  A.  Helping  children  understand  why  they  feel. as  they  do.  KEA  Journal. 
1960,  49(6),  24. 

This  article  is  written  by  a  thrid  grade  teacher  who  is  reporting  on  the 
effects  of  a  psychiatrist *s  talk-to  her  class.    The  author  reported  that 
her  children  approached^ problems  in  human  relationships  with  a  depth  of 
understanding  almost  unbelievable  for  their  ages.    The  author  calls  for 
increased  usage  of  psychologists  and  psychiatrists  in  the  field  of  education. 

Yanamoto,  K.  Relationships  between  creative  thinking  abilities  of  teachers  and 
achievement  and  adjustment  of  pupils.  The  Journal  of  Experimental  Education. 
1963,  32(1),  3-25. 

Exploration  of  possible  relationships  between  creative  thinking  abilities 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  their  effectiveness  in  classroom  teaching  is 
attempted  in  this  study.    Several  hypotheses  are  made  and  the  design  and) 
procedures  employed  to. test  these  hypotheses  are  described.    Results  are 
discussed  as  they  relate  to  each  individual  hypothesef .    The  findings  make 
it  clear  that  the  role  of  creative  thinking  in  real  educational  settings 
is  not  a  simple  one,  high  creativity  aau)ng  teachers  and  pupils  did 
not  usually , result  in  better  pupil  achievement  or  favorable  adjustment. 

Zimmerman,  B.  J.  The  relationship  between  teacher  classroom,  behavior  and  student 
school  anxiety  levels.  Dissertation  Abstracts  International.  1969,  29(11), 
3886-A.  (Abstract) 

ZimmeriBan,  t,  J.  The  relationship  between  teacher  classroom  behavior  and 
student  school  anxiety  levels.  Psychology  in  the  Schools,  1970,  7(1), 
89-93. 

On  the.  basis  of  past  research,  this  study  proposes  and  tests  the  conclusion 
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th^t  the  net  level  of  teachfer^reWd  would  correlate  inversely  with  the 
classroon  level  of  SSA  (student  school  anxiety).    The  inplications  of  these 
findings  are"»anifold,  but  of  primary  inpbrtance  is  the  necessity  for 
teachers  to  recognise  the  atnofephere  that  their  reinforcing  behavior 
creates  in  th6ir  dassrooo  and  that  this  atoosphere  directly  relates  to 
tha  SSA.  \  . 

Zo^ikoff ,  D.  H.  A  study  of  social  attitudes  of  fburth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grade 
pupils.  Cortland,  New  York:  State  University  of  New  York,  Cortland 
College,  19ji7.  tERIC  ED  042  rtA.)  (Abstract) \ 

Zuckennan,  M.  Diaensions  of  sensation  seekihg.  Journal  of  Consulting  and  Clinical 

Psychology,  1971,  36(1),  45-52.  ^  ^  ^^-^ 

The  results  of  a  study  attenpting  to  develop  new  scales  representative- 
of  hypothesized  diaensions  of  sensation  seeking  are  re>^aled  in  this  study. 
The  method, for  developing  these  new  scales  is  described  and  results  are 
discussed.   .The  scales  are  presented  and  the  author  states  that  at  present, 
one  can  only^  speculate  on  the  reliability  of  these  new  scales. 
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Adler,  S.  Data  gathering:  The  rel;labiU$f  and  validity  of  teat  data  froa 
culturally  different  children.  J^sgStl  of  Learning  Disabilities,  19731 
6(7),  429->434.  T 
The  data  gathered  froo  the  tests  of  culturally  different  chilcU^en 
is  often  inaccurate  for  the  following  reasons:  inappropriate  and  non- 
reflective  tests,  iBo'ti%ation  problems  among  teg^ees,  communication  and 
personality  difficulties  between  the  tester  and  the  testes,  and  test^ 
taking  apprehenslbn.    The  tests  of  culturally  different  children  are 
sore  illustrative  of  children's  abilities  if  results  are  assessed  In 
relatidh  to  peer  and  standard  group  performance  and  if  tests  are  taken 
under  optimal  conditions. 

• . '  -  ■  '  •  . 

Anastasl,  A.  Some  current  developments  in  the  measurement  and  interpretation 
of  test  validity.  In  Anastasi»  A.  (Ed.)  Testing  problems  in  perspective: 
25th  anniversary  volume  of  topical  readings  from  the  Invitational 
Conference  on  Testing  Problems.  1963,  307-317. 

Anastasl  reviews  five  developments  in  the  measurement  and  interpretation 
of  test  validity  for  the  1953-1963  period.  The  progressions  in  validity 
relate ^o  construction  validation,  decision  theory,  moderator  variables, 
synthetic  validity,  and  response  styles. 

Anastasl,  A.  Some  Implications  of  cultural  factors  for  test  construction. 
In  Anastasl,  A.  (Ed.)  Testing  problems  in  perspective:  25th  anniversary 
volume  of  topical  readings  from  the  Invitational  Conference  on  Testing 

Problems:  1949,  453-457.  ]   

Tests  illustrating  maximum  group  differentiation  will  show  how  an 
indlvl4«al  is  behaviorally  identified  with  a  particular  group.  Aside 
from  cultural  differences,  some  factors  that  lower  test  scores  may 
indicate  problems  that  would  hamper  an  individual's  educational  and 
vocational  progress.    The  retention  of  questions  that  demonstrate 
cultural  differences  depend  upon  correlation  with  specified  criteria. 

Anderson,  R.  C.  How  to  construct  achievement  tests  to  assess  c«aprehension. 
Review  of  Educational  Research.  1972,  42(2) ,  145-170. 

This  paper  examinee  the  fundamental  construction,  goals,  accomplishments, 
and  failures  of  achievement  tests  in  measuring  comprehension.  .  The  author 
reporta  that  various  types  of  questions  are  not  effective  measures  of 
comprehension  becav:««e  these  questions  are  not  specifically  for  comprehc^nsion, 
but  several  different  measures  of  achievement. 

Arnold,  R.  D.  Reliability  of  test  scores  for  the  young  bilingual  disadvantaged. 
Reading  Teacher.  1969,  22(4),  341-345. 

Achievement  tests  normed  for  middle-class,  Anglo  American  population 
can  be  reliable  Indicstors  of  achievement  for  other  populations.    In  a 
San  Antonib  Research  Projc^  Study,  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  and 
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the  Inter-Anerican  English  Reading  Tests  were found  to  be  reliable 
indicators  (with  certain  nodiflcatipns)  for  bilingual  MexicanoAaerlcan 
population. 

Bartel,  N.  R.»  Grill,  J.  J.,  &  Bryen,  D.  K.  Language  characteristics  of  Black 
children:  Inpllcatioois  £i>r  assessnent.  Journal  of  School  Psychology. 
1973,  11(4),  351-36A. 

The  authors  comprehensively  review  the  literature  concerning  the 
.language  characteristics  of  Black  children.    They  conclude  that  there 
are  still  four  problems  that  confront  educators* in  Lhis  area:  Black 
children  speak  their  own  dialect  which  differs  from  Standard  English, 
the  issue  of  language  "deficits"  has  not  been  resolVed,  present  tests 
of  ability  and  achievement  are  inappropriate  for  speakers  of  Black  English, 
<^nd  currently,  ther«  are  no  existing  tests  to  assess  the  linguistic 
competence  of  Black  children. 

Bernadoni,  L.  C.  The  testing  of  bicultural  children.  Report  for  the  Arizona 

State  p.epartment  of  Public  Instruction,  Phoenix:  Arizona  State  Departo^|:^ 
of  Public  Instruction,  Division  of  Indian  Education.  (ERIC  ED  077  977/)I^  1 
Cabstract)  _  ^  -^f"^  * 

Buchanian,  R.  G.  The  effect  of  cultural  deprivation  on  test-taking  approach 
as  indicated  by  response  style  to  multiple-choice  questions.  Dissertation 
Abstracts  International,  1969,  29(9),  299A-2995-A.  (abstract) 

Bucky,  S.  P.,  &  Banta,.T.  J.  Racial  factors  in  test  performance.  Developmental 
Psychology,  1972,  6(1),  7-13.  . 

Presented  is  a  comparison  of  ways  in  which  Negro  and  white  experimenters 
interact  with  Negro  and  white  subjects.    The  results  from  the  experimental 
tests  were  a)  white  subjects  tested  by  white  experimenters  scored  higher 
than  any  other  group;  b)  white  subjects  tested  by  Negro  experimenters 
were  unable  to  perform  as  well  on  the  tests;  c)  with  the  exception  of 
the  curiosity  tests,  Negro  subjects  tested  by  Negro  experimenters  scored 
'  lowest  on  tests;  and  d)  Negro  subjects  tested  by  white  experimenters 
Scored  higher  that  Negro  subject  tested  by  Negro  experimenters.  Subjects 
were  rated  on  motor  impulse  control i  reflectivity,  familiar  figures,  innovative 
behavior,  and  curiosity. 

Costln,  F.  Three  -choice  versus  four  -choice  items:  Implications  for  reliability 
and  validity  of  objective  achievement  tests.  Educational  and  Psychological 
Measurement.  1972,  32(4),  1035-1038. 

The  results  of  this  study  confirm  the  practical  benefits  of  three-choice 
items  while  maintaining  both  the  reliability  and  validity  of  classroom 
achievement  tests.    There  is  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  in  which 
information  can  be  assessed  (students  can  generally  complete  three- 
choice  items  more  rapidly  than  four-choice  ones)  and  a  less  difficult 
and  time  consuming  job  for  the  teacher. 
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Cronbach,  I.  J.  Norns  and  the  individual  pupil.    In  Anaatasi,  A.  (Edf) 

Testing  problems  in  perspective:  25th  anniversary  volume  of  topical  readings 
from  the  Invitational  .Co^nference  on  Testing  Problems,  19A8,  265-268. 
Differentiated  norms  should  be  used  in  testing  whenever  there  is  a 
significant  correlation  between  an  achievement  test  and  a  sensible        >  ^ 
reference  variable.    Differentiated  norms  can  reduce  the  subjiectivity 
of  pattern  interpretation. 

Darlington,  R.  B.  Another  look  at  "cultural  fairness."  Journal  of  Educational 
Measurement,  1971,  8(2),  71-82. 

The  tertt  "cultural  fairness"  in  testing  is  defined,  explored  and  ultimately 
rejected.    "Cultural  fairness"  is  exchanged  for  the  broader  axid  mote 
useful  "cultural  optimality."    The  question  of  whether  or  not  a  test  is 
culturally  optimum  can  be  divided  into  two:  a  subjective,  policy-level 
question  concerning^  the  optimum  balance  between  criterioii  performance . 
and  cultural  factors  and  a  purely  empirical  question  concerning  the 
test  cprrelation  with  the  culture-modified  criterion  variable  and  whether 
or  not  that  correlation  cill  be  raised.      ■      -  " 

Davis,"  C;  &  Fanton,  J.  B.  A  delinquency  predictive  scale  for  Thome's 

Intregration  Level  Test  Series.  Journal  ot  Clinical  Psychology.  1972,  28(2) , 
186-190. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  delinquency  predictive  scale  for  Thome's 
Integration  Test  Level  Series  by  comparing  th«i  scores  of  incarcerated 
youthful  offenders  and  high  school  students.  465  items  were  tested  and 
29  were  found  to  successfully  differentiate  between  the  two  test  groups.  . 
These  29  items  were  gleaned  and  validated  on  similar  groups.    The  vali- 
dation compared  favorably  with  the  original  findings. 

Dubin,  J.  A.,  Osburn,  H.,  &  Vinich,  D.  M.  Speed  and  practive:  Effects  on  Negro 
and  white  test  performances.  Jeurnal  of  Applied  Psychology.  1969,  53(1), 
19-23. 

In  a  study  of  test  performance^  by  white  and  Kegro  high  school  students, 
the  hypotheses  that  a)  extra  pretest  practice;  b)  extra  testing  time; 
and  c)  extra  practice  and  testing  time,  would  Improve  the  mental  test 
ability  of  disadvantaged  students  are  ultimately  disproved.    The  results 
suggest  that  the  testing  procedure  itself  does  not  discriminate  between 
racial  groups  nor  between  culturally  advantaged  or  disadvantaged  students. 

Ebel,  R.  L.  Why  is  a  longer  test  a  more  reliable  test?  Educational  and 
Psychological  Measurement,  1972,  32(2),  249-253. 

In  an  attempt  to  define  the  relationship  between  test  length  and  validity, 
two  theories  are  proposed.  Both  theories  are  discussed  in  relationship  to 
the  mental  test  theory  and  the  Spearman-Brown  formula. 

Faggen-Steckler;  J.,  McCarthy,  R.  A. ,  &  Tittle,  C.  K.  A  quantitative  method 
for  measuring  the  "bias"  in  standardized  tests.  Journal  of  Educational 
Measurement,  1972,  11(2),  151-161. 

Eight  standardized gtests  are  examined  for  sex  imbalance  and  stereotyped 
representations  of  women  In  item  content.  A  quantitative  method,  based 
on  the  frequency  coitnts  of  male  and  female  nouns  and  pronouns,  is  used. 
The  results  show  that  sex  imbalance  in  these  tests  is  due  to  subjective 
choices  of  content  area  and  gender  forms  stade  by  test  writers  and  not 
to  a  sexist  structure  in  the  English  language. 
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Pindley.  W.  G.,  4  Bryan,  M.  M.  Ability  grouping:  1970-III.  The  problems  and 

utilities  Involved  In  the  tests  for  grouping  children  with  United  backgrounds, 

and  alternative  strategies  to  such  (grouping.  Report  for  the  Office  of 

Education  (DHEW),  Athens:  Georgia  University,  1970.  (ERIC  ED  048  383.)  (abstract) 

Flaugher,  R.  L.  Bias  In  testing:  A  review  and  discussion.  TM  report  no.  36. 
Contract  Ho.  OEC-0-70-3797-519,  Princeton,  New  Jersey:  ERIC  Clearinghouse 
on  tests,  neasureiDent,  and  evaluation,  1974.  (ERIC  ED  099  431.)  (abstract) 

Fowles,  B.  R.,  &  Klople,  J.  A.  Language  tests  and  the  "disadvantaged"  reader. 
Readljig  World.  1972,  11(3),  183-195. 

The  performance  of  minority  children  on  standard  tests  that  measure 
various  aspects  of  linguistic  skill  are  exantlned  from  two  points  of 
view:  the  need  for  "culture  free"  tests  and  the  failure  of  tests  to 
adequately  measure  behavior.    The  authors  conclude  that  none  of  the  tests 
studied   indicate  a  child's  level  of  linguistic  functioning.    This  is 
specially  true  for  a  child  who  finds  testing  conditions  intimidating  or 
test  items  irrelevant  to  his  lifestyle. 

Frisble,  D,  A.  Multiple  choice  versus  true-false:  A  comparison  of  reliabilities 
and  concurrent  validities.  Journal  of  Educational  Measurement,  1973. 
10(4),  297-304.   

Multiple-choice  and  true-false  tests  are  empirically  compared  for  concurrent 
validities  and  reliabilities  in  measuring  comprehension.    The  data  does  not 
♦  support  the  theory  that  true-false  tests  measure  achievement  as  well  as 

multiple-choice  rests. 

Frisble,  D.  A.  The  effect  of  item  format  on  reliability  and  validity:  A 
study  of  multiple-choice  and  true-false  achievement  tests.  Educational 
and  Psychological  Measur^ent.  1974,  34(4),  865-892. 
The  present  study  of  nonurban  high  school  students  was  designed  to 
control  the  theoretical  range  on  multiple-choice  and  true-false  achievement 
tests,  and  in  part,  to  replicate  portions  of  an  earlier  study  (1973)  by 
the  author..    The  data  reveal  that  "a)  subjects  attempted  three  true-false 
items  in  the  time  required  to  complete  a  pair  of  multiple-choice  items, 
b)  multiple-choice  achievement  tests  are  more  reliable  than  true-false 
tests  which  require  an  equal  amount  of  testing  time,  and  c)  multiple- 
choice  and  true-false  tests  designed  to  measure  the  same  objectives  do 
tend  to  measure  the  same  characteristics." 

C«y.  G.,  &  Abrahams,  R.  D.  Does  the  pot  melt,  boll,  or  brew?  Black  children 
and  white  assessment  procedures.  Journal  of  School  Psychology.  1973. 

11(4),  338-340.   ^  ^ 

While  developing  testing  procedures,  educators  and  psychologists  must 
be  totally  cognizant  of  Black  culture  dynamics  that  are  manifested  in 
Black  behavioral  patterns.    The  authors  explore  Black  attitudes  in 
a  testing  or  sssessnent  situation  and  conclude  that  in  general.  Black 
children's  abilities  are  underestimated,  the  value  of  their  existential 
experiences  ignored,  their  attitudes  wisundeft^tood,  their  perspectives 
disregarded,  and  their  behavior  misinterpreted  because  the  assessment 
criteria  used  are  derived  from  cultural  norms  foreign  to  them. 

Green,  D.  R.  Biased  tests.  Report  for  CTB/McGraw-Hlll  Place,  1971.  (ERIC  ED  054 
^  208.)  .(abstract) 
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Green,  D.  R.  Racial  and  ethnic  bias  in  test  construction.  Final  report. 

Contract  Nq.  OEC-9-70-0058(057) ,  Monterrey,  California:  CTB/McCraw-Hill 
Place,  1971.  (ERIC  ED  056  090.)  (absl^raet) 

Green,  D.  R.,  S  Draper,  J.  F.  Exploratory \ studies  in  bias  in  achievement  tests. 
Paper  presented  at  the  Axoerican  Psychological  Association  annual  convention, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  1972.  (ERIC  ED  070  794.)  (abstract) 

Green,  D.  R.,  &  Roudabush,  C.  E.  An  investigation  of  bias  in  a  criterion-referenced 
test.  (ERIC  ED  113  379.)  (abstract) 

• 

Hanmill,  D.,  &  Viederholt,  J.  L.  Appropriateness  of  the  Metropolitan  Tests 

in  an  economically  deprived,  urban  neighborhood.  Psychology  in  the  Schools. 

1971,  8(1),  49-50. 

In  response  to  the  reported  frustration  of  inner  city  youngsters  vho 

take  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  or  Readiness  Tests,  the  authors  test 

a  group  of  kindergarten  and  first  grade  pupils  in  Philadelphia.  Statistical 

analyses  indicate  that  reliability  of  the  Word  Meaning  (MRT)  and  Listening 

(MRT)  subtests  are  too  low  for  diagnostic  usefulness.    Finally,  the  Metropolitan 

Tests  were  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  achievement  tests  for  urban  children. 

Haynes,  J.  M.  Educational  assessment  of  immigrant  pupils.  Report  for  the 

national  Foundation  for  Educational  Research  in  England  and  Vales.  Hew  York: 
Fernhlll  House,  Ltd.,  1971.  (ERIC  ED  064  293.)  (abstract) 

Henderson,  H.  B.,  &  et  al.  Effectiveness  of  the  WISC  and  Bender-Gestalt  Test 
in  predicting  arithmetic  and  reading  achievement  for  White  and  Nonwhite 
children.  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology.  1959,  25(3),  268-271. 
The  Bender-Gestalt  Test  was  studied  for  its  differential  effectiveness 
in  predicting  the  arithmetic  and  reading  achievement  of  white  and 
nonwhite  seven  year  olds.    The  Bender-Gestalt  scores  for  both  groups  are 
presented  in  table  form  and  compared  to  the  groups*  WISC  and  WRAT  for 
each  group  more  effectively  than  the  Bender-Gestalt  Test. 

Hoepfner,  R. ,  &  Strickland,  G.  P.  Investigating  test  bias.  Report  No.  CSE-74, 
Los  Angeles:  California  University,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Evaluation, 

1972.  (ERIC  ED  066  443.)  (abstract) 

Holly,  K.  A.,  &  Michael,  W.  B.  Comparative  validities  and  testing  times  for 
composites  of  structure-of -intellect  tests  and  previous  mathematics  grades 
with  composites  of  traditional  standardized  test  measures  and  previous 
mathematics  grades  in  prediction  of  success  in  high  school  algebra. 
Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement.  1973,  33(4),  915-919. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Holly  and  Michael's  1972  study  of  the  relationship 
of  measures  in  Guilford's  structure-of-intellect  factor  abilities  to 
performance  in  high  school  algebra.    Specific  information  regarding 
comparative  validities  and  testing  time  requirements  for  selected 
composite  predictors  within  four  variable  categories  is  provided  in  table 
form.    The  test  validity  analysis  shows  that  the  structure-of-intellect 
tests  offer  promising  alternatives  to  the  traditional  tests  now  used  to 
predict  success  in  modern  algebra. 
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Burt,  M.,  &  Mishra,  S.  P.  Kellability  and  validity  6f  the  Metropolitan 
Aehievenent  Tests  for  Mexlcan-Anei^ean  children.  Educational  and 
Psychological  Measurement.  1970,  30(4).  989-992. 

The  Hetropolit|m  Achievement  Tests  were  administered  .  to  underprivileged 
Mexican-American  fourth  and  fifth  irade  Title  X  students  in  order  to  in- 
vestigate test  validity  and  reliability  for  bilingual  children. 
High  validity  and  reliability  resulted  for^this  particular  group.  <> 

Buck,  S.  V. ,  &  Bowers,  li.  D.  Item  difficulty  level  and  sequence  effects  In 
multiple-choice  achievement  tests.  Journal  of  Educational  Measurement, 
1972,  9(2),  105-111. 

The  sequence  effect  of  test  Items  in  multiple-choicti  tests  Is  researched 
in  two  experiments.    The  difficulty  of  items  that  preceed  the  *'p"-level 
are  checked  for  bias.    Study  results  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  of 
bias  in  multiple-choice  sequencing.  ^ 

Jacobs,  S.  S.  Bias  In  the  keying  of  standardized  tests:  A  re-examinatlon. 
Journal  of  Educational  Measurement,  1968,  5^(4),  335-336. 

Thirty  standardized  tests  and  fifty-seven  subtests  measuring  aptitude,  ability 
and  achievement,  w,ere  investigated  for  biased  keys.    Only  three  subtests 
showed  significant  'bias. ■  ^ 

Jensen,  A.  R.  Row  biased  are  culture  loaded  tests?  Genetic  Psychology  Monographs. 
1974,  90(2),  185-244. 

Copious  tables,  and  graphs  clearly  depict  the  analyses  and  results;  'o.f 
three  studies  In  which  the  culture-loaded  Peabody  Picture  Vocabulary 
Test  and  the  culture  .-educed  Raven*s  Progressive  Matrices  (colored  and 
standard  forms)  w<  ^  cpr  ^red  to  various  Internal  criteria  of  culture 
bias  as  reflected  In  the  test  results  of  three  ethnic  groups:  Anglo- 
American,  Black,  and  Mexican-American.    A  study  of  variance  revealed 
little  interaction  in  Ethnic  Group  x  Items,  but  an  index  of  item  bias 
indicates  that  the  Raven  was  less  biased  that  the  PPVT  for  the  Mexican- 
American  group.    The  Group  x  Items  interaction  was  shown  to  be  largely 
attributed  to  differences  in  mental  maturity.    The  various  iteta  analyses 
of  present  studies  do  nbt  indicate  cultural  bias  against  Blacks  In  either 
the  Raven  or  the  PPVT.  * 

\< 

Jensen,  A.  R.  Test  bias  and  construct  validiiiy.  Paper  presented  at  the  *mnnual 
meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association,  (^icago,  Illinois, 
September  1975.  (ERIC  ED  U4  415.)  (abstract) 

Rlosner,  N.  C,  &  Gellman,  E.  D.  The  effect  of  Item  arrangenent  on  classroom 
test  performance:  Implications  for  content  validity.  Educational  and 
Psychological  Measurement.  1973,  33(2),  413-418.. 
In  an  effort  to  determine  the  degree  of  Interaction  between  item 
arrangement  and  achievoaent  level  >^^|JKSts,  this  study  compared  three 
item  arrangements  on  a  graduate  cllH^>om  test:  arrangement  by  subject 
matter,  arrangement  by  ascending  difficulty, %nd  arrangement  by  ascending 
ordex^of  difficulty  within  subject  matter  subtests^   Although  item 
arrangement  did  not  prove  significant,  it  appears  that  item  arrangement 
may  be  an  Important  factor  in  performance  for  low-achievers. 
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IKangold,  S.  M.  C.  Methods  of  neasurlrig  the  reliability  of  tests.    The  Catholic 
University  of  America  Educational  Research  Bulletins.  1927,  2(8),  2-32. 
Ways  to  neasure  test  reliability  can  be  divided  into  two  " 
basic  oethods;  statistical  and  experltaental.    Experlnentally,  tests  can 

I be  evaluate4  by  neasuring  the  results  of  two  halves  of  the  same  test, 
comparing  the  scores  of  tvo  applications  of  the  same  test,  or  analyzing 
the  results  of  tvo  different  tests  vlth  similar  form  and  criteria. 

I.  ^  Statistically,  tests  can  be  measured  by  correlation.    Each  mode  of 
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Xnotfles,  K.  T.,  6  Shah,  C.  B.  Cultural  bias  in  testing:  An  exploration.  Journal 
of  Social  Psychology.  1969,  77(2),  285-286. 

Cultural  bias  in  testing  Is  studied  through  the  results  of  a  non-verbal 
Intelligence  test  (Shah*s  non-verbal  group  test  of  intelligence)  administered 
to  groups  of  eight  year  olds:  Indian  children  residing  In  India,  Negro  children 
in  inner  city  Detroit,  white  children  in  suburban  Detroit,  and  children 
attending  the  University  of  Michigan  Laboratory  School.    The  scores  of  the 
inner  city  and  Indian  children  were  similar  and  vere  significantly  lower 
that  the  other  groups*  scores.    The  authors  conclude  that  "  in  abilities 
measured,  a  group  of  American  children  living  In  the  inner  city  a  few 
miles  from  other  American  children  are  as  different  as  children  thousands 
of  miles  away  in  a  different  culture. 

Lennon,  R.  T.  The  testing  of  Black  students:  Dilemmas  for  test  publishers. 
In  Miller,  L.  P.  (Ed.)  The  testing  of  Black  students:  A  symposium. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  Kew  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1974,  60-66. 
In  response  to  accusations  of  bias  in  standardized  tests,  a  publishing 
representative  addresses  the  various  problems  that  confront  test  makers; 
shoudl  there  be  separate  tests  for  minority  children,  separate  norms,  and 
uniform  testing  procedures.    The  failure  of  publishers  to  meet  the  testing 
needs  of  minority  students  result  from  a  variety  of  issues:  technical 
difficulties  in  establishing  notms  and  completely  uniform  testing  procedures, 
reluctance  to  categorize,  process, and  release  potentially  hazardous  data 
pertaining  to  race  apd  the  economic  unfaasibllity  of  developing  experi- 
mental minority  testing  materials. 

Linden,  K.  W.  Test  bias:  Fuss  n*  facts.  Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Guidance . 
1974,  7(3),  163-167. 

This  is  a  review  of  recent  articles  on  test  bias  against  women  and  minorities. 
Although  tests  are  seen  as  Inherently  biased,  the  authors  propose  that 
publishers  and  test  developers  be  pressured  to  reduce  bias  in  their  materials, 
and  test  evaluators  and  interpreters  consider  the  presence  of  bias  when 
interpreting  test  scores.    They  conclude  that  careful  selection  of  tests 
with  regard  to  relevance  and  adequacy  of  norms  and  reliability  and  validity 
of  scores  for  given  populations  is  the  best  method  to  reduce  bias  and 
misinterpretation. 


Lifla«  R*  L.,  &  Verts,  C.  E.  Considerations  for  studies  of  test  bias.  Journal 

of^gg'caElonal  Measurement.  1971,  8(1),  1-4.   

Current  methods  of  predicting  test^bias  in  standardised  tests  fail  to 
Include  criterion  related  variables  that  reflect  group  differences. 
Currently,  test  predictions  of  Blacks*  educational  performance  has  been 
over predicted.    Inquiries    into  test  bias  would  be  more  effective  if 
problems  such  as  bias  within  criteria,  difference  wlthin-group  slopes 
and  reliabilities,  and  small  samples  of  minority  students  were  considered 
when  pr)||ictive  bias  is  studied. 
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evaluating  test  reliability  is  discussed  at  Qigth  (especially  statistical 
fornulas)  comparing  inherent  weaknesses  and  stren^hs. 

Mathis,  B.  Xi  Ths  disadvantaged  and  the  aptitude 'barrier.  Personnel  Guidance 

Journal.  1969,  47(5),  467-472.   

Current,  aptitude  tasts  do  not  adequately  measure  the  present  skills 
or  potential  of  an  iinderpriviledged  applicant  because  of  ambiguous 
criteria  and  inadequate  compensation  for  individual  differences. 
This  problem  can  be  corrected  If  tests  are  standardised  on  the  minimum 
performance  level  required  to  perform  a  job.    A  good  battery  would  test 
Job  related  skills  such  as  educational  achievement,  .dexterity,  and  occupa- 
tional, skills. 

Nolan,  3,  S.i  &  Jacobson,  J.  The  California  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills: 
A  predictor  of  success  for  high  school  freshmen.  Educational  and  Psy- 
chological Measurement.  1972,  32(2),  451-452.  ' 
This  is  a  data  stmimary  on  the  validity  of  the  subtest  and  total  battery 
scores  of  the  California  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  and  the^ total 
IQ  Scale  of  the  California  Short-Form  Test  of  Mental  Maturity  in  relation 
to  academic  success  in  English  and  mathematics  at  the  ninth  grade  level. 
The  brief  analysis  eonelueds  that  Achievement  Test  scores  are  more  valid 
grade  predictors  than  scholastic  aptitude  or  general  Intelligence  tests. 

Oakland,  T.,  &  Veilert,  E.  The  effects  of  test-wlseness  materials  on  standardized 
test  performance  of  preschool  disadvantaged  children.  Paper  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association,  New 
York,  February  1971.  (ERIC  ED  047  050.)  (abstract) 

Pascals,  P.  J.,  &  Jakubovic,  S.  The  impossible  dream:  A  culture-free  test. 
1971.  (ERICxJEd  054  217.)  (abstract) 

Plkulskl,  J.  Predicting  sixth  grade  achievement  by  first  grade  scores. 
Reading  Teacher.  1973,  27(3),  284-287. 

The  Pinter  Cunningham  Intelligence  Test,  The  Murphey  Ihirrell  Reading 
Readiness  Test  and  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Readiness  Test  are  studied 
for  their  ability  to  predict  a  child *s  reading  and  spelling  achievements 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  for  two  groups  of  children:  Those  who 
learned  their  language  skills  with  basal  readers  and  those  who  learned 
through  an  integrated  language  arts  program.    The  results  of  the  initial 
reading  readiness  tests  of  the  children  at  the  first  grade  level  corresponded 
well  with  their  achievement  scores  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade. 

# 

Pugh,  R.  C,  &  Brunza,  J.  J.  Effects  of  a  confidence  weighted  ecorlng  system 
on  measures  of  test  reliability  and  validity.  Educational  and  Psychological 
Measurement.  1975,  35(1),  73-78. 

Three  forms  of  a  vocabulary  test  (taken  from  the  I.E.R.  Intelligence  Scale) 
were  given  to  graduate  students  and  weighted  against  three  personality 
measures  in  order  to  test  the  validity  of  a  confidence  scoring  system. 
Using  a  confidence  system,  based  on  the  increase  in  reliability,  no  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  restive  difficulty  of  test  items  and  no  detection  of 
personality  blas^BuUed;  however,  validity  was  ixaproved. 
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Reilly,  D.  H.  Beyond  the  test  score.  Paper  presented  at  the  workshop  on 
assessing  culturally  different  Black  and  Indian  students,.  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  Noveaber  1974.  (Enfc  ED  110  876.)  (abstract) 

Reilly,  R'.  H.  A  note  on  ainority  group  test  bias  studies.  Report  No.  ETS-  ' 
RB-73-15,  Princeton,  Neif  Jersey:  Educational  Testing  Service,  1973. 
(ERIC  ED  077  964.)  (abstract)  . 

Scheungnan;  J.  A  new  nethod  of  assessing  bias. in  test  items.  Paper  presented 
at  the  annual '^v^ting  of  the  American  Educational  Research  Association, 
Washington,  D.^C,  1975.  (ERIC  ED  106  359.)  (abstract) 

Shutt,  D,  L.,  &  Hannon,  T.  A.  The  validity  of  the  HNTLA  for  evaluation  of  the 
abilities  of  bilingual  children.  Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement. 

1974,  3A(2),  429-432.   

In  an  effort  to  find  a  better  way  to  place  bilingual  students  in  special 
education  classes,  j^^JilBl^ey-Nebraska  Test  of  Learning  Aptitude  was 
administered  to  fli^  Navaho  and  fifty  Mexican-American  students. 
Pantomine  instructions  ifere  given  in  order  to  de-emphasise  J.anguage. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  HNTLA  is  a  valid  placement  instrument. 

Solomon,  A.  The  effect  of  .answer  sheet  format  on  test  performance  by 

culturally  disadvantaged  fourth  grade  elementary  school  pupils.  Journal 
of  Educational  Measurement .  1971 ,  8(4) ,  289-290. 
.    In  a  study  designed  to  explore  the'~ieffect  of  an  aniwer  sheet  format 
on  culturally  deprived  fourth  graders,  the  author  found  that  the  type  of 
answer  sheet  format  had  no  effect  on  student  test  performance. 

•X 

Temp,  G;  Validity  of  the  SAT  for  blacks  and  whites  in  thirteen  Integrated 
Institutions.  Journal  of  Educational  Measurement.  1971,  £(4),  245-251. 
This  statistical  investigation  of  the  predictive  valldit7  of  the  SAT 
for  blacks  and  whites  contends  that  a)  single  regression  plane  does  not 
effectively  predict  freshman  CPA;  nevertheless,  b)  if  prediction  of  GPA  . 
from  SAT  scores  is  based  upon  predict ^n^tfquat ions  suitable  for  majority 
students,  then  black  students  are  predicted  to  do  as  well  or  better  than 
they  actually  do;  but  c)  the  multiple  regression  prediction  for  blacks  was 
lower  in  magnitude  than  for  whites. 

Test  bias:  A  bibliography. .Con tract  No.  OEC-0-70-3797,  Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Tests,  Measurements,  and  Evaluation,  1971.-  (ERIC 
ED  051  312.)  (abstract) 

Tittle,  C.  -K.  Sex  bias  in  educational  measurement:  Fact  or  fiction? 
Measurement  and  Evaluation  in  Guidance.  1974,  6,(4),  219-225. 
Educational  measurement  in  the  areas  of  achievement  and  vocational^ 
testing  shows  sex  bias.    The  practloner  who  professionally  uses  tests" 
in  measurement  and  evaluat^tm  can  help  eliminate  sex  bias  by  being 
aware  of  existing  test  bl^,  encouraging  the  development  of  unbiased 
measurement  instruments,  Und  insuring  that  the  use  of  tests  occur  in  a 
non-stereotyped  or  unprejudiced  manner. 

Williams,  R.  L.  The  problem  of  match  and  mis-match  in  testing  black  children. 
1970.  (ERIC  ED  073  131.)  (abstract) 
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Vllllans,  R.  L.  The  problem  of  natch  and  nls-siatch -In  testing  Mack  children. 
In  Miller,  L.  P.  (Ed.)  The  testing  of  black  children:  A  symposlua. 
Englewood "Cliffs,  Mew  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  1974,  17-30. 
The  paper  reviews  previous  studies  of  standardised  tests  and  concludes 
that  test  bias  Is  primarily  a  problem  of  match  and  mls-match.    Tests  do 
not  always  predict  scadenle  success  efficiently,  especially  in  the  case 
of  minority  children  because  of  built-in  unfair  matching/mis-matching 
characteristics  in  tests  and  criterion.    To  correct  the  pr^blOB  of 
inaccurate  evaluations  of  children's  abilities,  important  moderator 
variables  should  be  used  as  indicators  of  tests  aiid  criterion  character- 
istics rather  than  as  personal  characteristics. 

> 

Vofford,<7j.  C,  &  Villoughby,  T.  L.  Ths  effect  of  test  construction  variables 
upon  test  reliabili^  and  validity.  California  Journal  of  Educational 
Research.  1969,  20(S»  96-106. 

Variables  that  Influence  test  construction  and  evaluation  are  explored 
in  this  study.    Itcn  difficulty,  test  length,  size  of'» upper  end  lower 
criterion  groups,  item  selection  methods,  and  confidmce  levels  are 
analyzed  statistically.    Several  statistical  methods  are  evaluated  for 
interpretation  efficiency. 

Zirkel,  P.  A.  Spanish-speaking  students  and  standardised  tests.  Report  for 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Division  of  General  Education, 
1972.  (ERIC  ED  080  59A.)  (abstract) 
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Alexander,  L.,  Ersom,  B.,  Means;  R.,  &  Means,  G.  Achievement  as  a  function  of  teacher- 
Initiated  student«-teacher  personal  Interactions.  yBVchologlcal  Reports.  1971,^ 
2i(2) ,431-434 

The  purpose  of  the.  authors*  study  vas  to  discern  whether  cumulative  GPA  achieve- 
ment could  be  related  to  the  degree  students  vere  known  personally  by  the  Instruc- 
tor, and  to  examine  the  overall  effect  of  teacher-lnltlated  student-teacher 
personal  Interactions.   The  hypothesis  of  the  study  -  that  student  achievement 
Increases  are  due  to  eeneentratsd  teacher-lnltlated  teaeher«stttdent  relations  - 
was  proven  by  a  2  x  2  analysis  of  variance  design  that  showed  aehlcvttaent  sdor'es 
of  both  hlgh-GPA  and  low^»PA  treate«at  groups  Increased  with  an  Increase  In 
personal  'Interest  on  the  part  of  the  Instructor,  though  hlgh-GPA  groups  were 
affected  less  by  such  Interest.  .    ^  - 

Bondl,  J.  Verbal  patterns  of  teaeh,ers  In  the  classroom,  national  Elementary  Principal. 
1971,  50(5),  60-61. 

Vslng  systematic  observations  of  classroom  Interaction,  the  author  defined  5 
patterns  of  teaelier  behavior  that  show  promise  as  learning  ^devices  for  preservlce 
and  Inservlce  teachers.    The  patterns  are;  a)  the 'excessive  teacher-talk  pattern 
whereby  the  Instructor  talks  approximately  lt/3  of  class  time;  b)  recitation- 
question /answer  sequences  which  apparently  yield  only  2  assets— verbal  memory  and 
superficial  judgement;  e)  teaching  In  terms  of  transition  from  one  unit  to 
another  rather  that  within  a  given  unit  of  study:  d)  teacher  acceptance,  that 
shows  enhanced  learning  results;  e)  teacher  Inflexibility,  a  pattern  that 
 makes-testructors -highly  predlctable..-^The-.Authcg-.coii£lyjL€ftJlfeijL«^ 


of  these  patterns  for  use  In  preservlee  and  Inservlce  trslnlng,  would  m&xlmlze 
teacher  effectiveness. 

Calonlco,  J.  M.,  &  Calonlco,  B.  A.  Classroom  Interaction:  A  sociological  approach. 
Journal  of  Educational  Research.  1972,  66(4),  165-168. 

Operating  on  the  assumption  that  the  classroom  Is  a  sophisticated  normative  social 
system,  the  authors  present  a  sodologlcajL  approach  to  the  study  of  an  elementary 
class,  with  regard  to  the  Interplay  of  Interpersonal  group  forces  that  mediate 
cognitive  and  effective  behavior.    Various  methods.  Including  observations. 
Interviews,  and  soelometrlc  techniques  are  used.    During  the  development  of 
Interaction  systems.  Bales*  Interaction  process  analysis  (IPA)  Is  employed 
to  direct  the  study  toward  an  analysis  of  the  student  social  system  that  ex- 
cludes the  teacher.    The  results  Indicate  that  a  direct  relationship  exists 
between  frequency  of  Interaction  and  positive  sentiments  among  pupils,  positive 
sent^ents  are  expressed  in  activities  beyond  the  activities  of  the  external 
system,  and  those  who  show  negative  sentiments  receive  negative  sentiments. 
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Campbell,  J.  R.  Cognitive  and  affective  process  development  and  Its  relation  to  a 
teacher's  interaction  ratio.  Journal  of  Research  in  Science  Teaching.  1971, 
8(4),  317-324. 

The  research  objective  vas  to  determine  a  relationship  between  cognitive  and 
affective  process  development  of  junior  high  school  low  achievers  and  the 
Indirect/direct  teaching  behaviors  of  instructors.    Flander*s  intersction 
analysis  system  and  affective  domain  questionnaires  were  the  methods  used  to 
gather  data.    Results  indicate  that  an  indirect  method  of  instruction  consistently 
correlates  with  higher  levels  of  achievement  and  attitude  development* 

Cohen,  E.  G.  Sociology  and  the  classroom:  Setting  the  conditions  for  teacher-student 
Interaction.  Review  of  Educational  Research.  1972,  42(A),  441-452. 
In  discussing  the  sociological  contributions  to  the  study  of  classroom  interaction 
the  author  focuses  her  attention  to  understandjUig  the  relationship  between  class- 
room teaching  and  student  growth  or  learning  and  non-individual  factors  arising 
from  formal  and  informal  social  structuresof  the  classroom  (e.g.,  examining  the 
effects  of  learning  on  the  development  of  status  systems  in  the  classroom).  Find- 
ings suggest  that  the  vast  variability  in  teaching  practices  will  preclude  the 
possibility  of  consistent  relationships  between  measures  of  teacher-student  inter- 
action and  student  learning  unless  a  specific  instructional  system  directs  teacher 
behavior.    The  author  briefly  outlines  other  research  in  the  field,  and  proposes 

 more  systematic  and  controlled  studies  on  teacher  effectiveness.    A  37  Item 

bibliography  Is  Included. 

DeLandsherre,  G.  L.  How  teachers  teach:  Analysis  of  verbal  Interaction  in  the  classroom 
Classroom  Interaction  Newsletter,  1971,  X(l),  40-%6. 

Based  on  the  analysis  system  of  M.  Rughe7  and  associates,  DeLandsherre  presents 
his  own  system  for  analyzing  verbal  interaction*    After  extensive  comparison 
of  his  system  and  Flander*s  revised  system,  followed  by  empirical  implementation 
of  the  systems  in  five  research  projects,  DeLandsheere  concludes  that  the  two 
systems  are  compatible.    Data  drawn  from  both  systems  yield  the  same  results: 
poor  teacher  quality  with  consistent  independent  variables. 

4 

Treyberg,  P.  S. ,  &  KatTerne^'TU'V.'Tncreas^r^^^  interaction 
analysis.  Classroom  Interaction  Newsletter.  1971,  2(1),  25-29, 
As  a  part  of  pre-service  learning  programs,  the  authors  suggest  that  students 
become  more  aware  of  interactive  teaching  behaviors,  verbal  and  non-verbal,  to 
develop  sensitivity  towards  various  teaching  patterns.    In  addition,  students 
should  know  and  understand  the  theoretical  principles  of  teaching  to  apply  those 
principles  effectively.    Flander*s  Interaction  Analysis  System,  the  Planning- 
Teachlng  Observing  Cycle,  and  the  Clinical  Analysis  Process  are  suggested  as 
useful  systems  in  teacher  training. 

Good,  T.  L.,  &  Brophy,  J.  E.  Analysing  classroom  interaction:  A  more  powerful 

alternative.  OEC  No.  6-10-108,  Austin,  Texas:  Research  and  Development  Center 
for  Teacher  Education,  1969.  (ERIC  ED  041  837.) 

Because  interaction  analysis  of  the  classroom  as  a  unit  implies  two  questionable 
assumptions  -  that  interaction  variables  are  to  be  conceptualized  between  teacher 
and  student  as  a  group,  and  that  the  consistency  of  teacher  behavior  makes 
individual  differences  insignificant  -  the  authors  discuss  the  advantages  of 
treating  the  individual  student  as  the  unit  of  analysis,  in  classroom  studies. 
The  shift  to  an  individualized  teacher-child  dyad  would  focus  attention  to 
Individual  and  group  differences  within  the  classroom,  establishing  a  cause- 
effect  mechanism  in  relation  to  teacher  and  student  behavior.    An  identification 
^      and  measure  of  behavioral  mechanisms  underscoring  teacher  expectations  for  student 
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perfonoance  Is  explored.    A  38  itea  bibliography  Is  Included. 

Jaaes,  H.  H.  Effects  of  supervisory  methods  upon  development  pf  a  teaching  strategy 

by  student  teachers.  Journal  of  Research  in  Science  Teechlng.  1971,  £(4) ,  335-338, 
The  purpose  of  the  study  vas  to  delimit  one  teaching  strategy,  traditional  super- 
vision, and  apply  two  supervisory  approaches  -  expository-direct*  and  inductive- 
Indirect  -  to  determine  their  effeqt  on  the  development  of  classroom  techniques 
by  student-teachers.    The  I-I  approach  vas  chosen  to  be  developed,  with  feedback 
as  the  basic  variable  and  teaching  performance  as  the  dependent  variable.  The 
instrument  Implemented  as  a  criterion  measure  was  the  Teaching  Strategies  Observa- 
tion Differ.entlal  (TSOD).    Empirical  data  showed  traditional  supervision  supplemented 
with  self-confrontation  and  self-evaluation  opportunities  facilitated  the  I-I 
teaching  strategy  to  a  higher  degree  that  traditional  supervision  supplemented 
with  viewing  experienced  teachers  using  the  desired  teaching  technique  or  super- 
vision alonlS.  0.  ' 

Janglra,  N.  K.  Research  in  classroom  Interaction  analysis  In  India.  Classroom  Inter- 
action Newsletter.  1971,  2(1>»  68-73. 

Research  studies  in  ClassToom  Interaction  Analysis  (CIA)  are  classified  Into 
three  broad  categories:  a)  studies  linking  presage  variables  and  teacher  influence; 
b)  studies  linking  teacher  Influence  in  the  classroom  and- product  variables;  c) 
studies  attempting  modification  of  the  classroom  behavior  of  teachers.    To  arrive 
at  a  meaningful  conclusion  with  regard  to  CIA,  the  author  suggests  studies  with 
a  micro-analysis  approach  that  involve   more  presage  variables:  teacher  personality 
characteristics,  educational  and  cultural  background,  professional  experience. 
Further  study  of  teacher  Influence  in  relation  to  situational  variations  is  re- 
commended . 

Kester,  S.  W. ,  &  letchworth,  G.  A.  Communication  of  teacher  expectations  and  their 
effects  on  achievement  and  attitudes  of  secondary  school  students.  Journal  of 
Educational  Research.  1972,  66(2),  51-55. 

The  authors*  hypothesis,  that  teacher  expectancy  of  student  ability  is  altered 
by  prior  knowledge  of  student  IQ,  found  no  support  Itf  the  study;  however,  teacher 
experimental  manipulation  of  expectancy  was  achieved.    The  Category  System  of 
Observation,  Chapple*s  technique,  the  Otls-Lennon  Mental  Ability  Tests,  and 
several  evaluative  semantic  differential  scales  were  given  to  two  groups  of 
seventh  grade  students.    Data  gathered  from  these  Instruments  indicated  no  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  performance  of  the  experimental  ("bright")  and 
control  ("average")  group,  as  shown  by  a' 2  x  2  analysis  of  variance.  Further 
analysis  showed  teachers  spend  more  time  communicating  to  experimental  students. 

Klein,  S.  S.  Student  Influence  on  teacher  behavior.  Clsssroog  Interaction  Newsletter, 
1970,  6(1),  34-39. 

Research  was  conducted  to  investigate -whether  or  not  student  classroom  behaviors 
Influence  teachers'  behaviors,  and  to  determine  if  the  direction  of  change  is 
predictable.    Flsnder's  Interaction  Analysis  was  used  to  categorize  teachers' 
verbal  behaviors,  and  experimental  instruments  were  used  to  categorize  teacher- 
student  nonverbal  behaviors.    Empirical  data  revealed  teacher  behavior  is  more 
positive  during  periods  of  positive  student  behavior,  and  more  negative  during 
periods  of  negative  student  behavior.    The  study  concluded  that  student  behaviors 
Influence  the  verbal  and  nonverbal  behaviors  of  teachers,  and  the  direction  of 
change  was  predictable.  ^  x 
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Ifeieller,  R.,  &  Baker,  J.  F.  Games  teachers  and  student  play.  Clearing  Rouse.  1972, 

46(8),  493-496.   

The  purpose  of  the  article  is  "to  provide  a  working  format,  or  structure,  for  a 
positive  approach  toward  helping  the  tiSacher  understand  and  control  classroom 
discipline  at  the  psychological  verbal  level."   The  authors  explore  the  com- 
munication flow  involved  In  education  and. emphasize  that  there  is  a  proper  time 
and  place  for  each  verbal  level.    In  sunmiary,  the  authors  state  that  "students 
instinctively  respect  and  Interact  positively  with  teachers  who  do  not  play  games." 

Holle,  D.  B.  Alternative  path  analytic  models  of  student-teacher  influence:  The 

Implications  of  different  strokes  for  different  folks.  Sociology  of  Education, 

1973,  46(4),  417-426.   

The  article  deals  with  the  expanding  literature  on  the  student-teacher  influence 
process  and  explores  the  Implications  pf  five  empirically  quantified  causal  models. 
The  author  includes  a  description  of  the  study  sample,  measurements,  preliminary 
statistics  and  analytical  procedures.    Since  the  results  from  the  models  were 
diverse  and  subject  to  different  interpretation,  the  puthor  cautions  against  placing 
tob  much  emphasis  on  simplistic  models  to  achieve  an  understanding  of  the 
student-teacher  Influence  process. 

Schneyer,  J.  W.  Classroom  verbal  interaction  and  pupil  learning.  Reading  Teacher,  1970, 
23(4),  369,371.  *  ^ 

To  Investigate  the  idea  that  "teacher  characteristics  and  teaching  styles  may 
play  a  vital  role  in  determining  the  level  of  pupil  reading  achievement,"  various 
syst^s  for  examining  verbal  interaction  in  the  classroom  are  explored,  as  well  as, 
systems  for  studying  'the  relationship  between  teaching  strategies  and  cognitive 
processes.    The  author  concludes  that  these  systems  may  be  used  to  provide  a  closer 
look  at  the  relationship  between  teachers  and  pupils  during  the  learning  process. 

Snow,  S.  G.  Correlates  of  faculty-student  interaction.  Sociology  of  Education.  1973, 

46(4),  489-498.  ^   

The  paper  presents  a  study  made  at  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  that 
explores  the  phenomenon  of  student-teacher  Interaction.    A  full  description  of 
the  methodology  is  Inqluded,    The  results  reveal  the  poignant  differe^es  between 
high-contact  teachers  and  low-contact  teachers.    The  high-contact  teasers  dealt 
almost  exclusively  with  issues  affecting  a  student's  growth,  while  cne  low-contact 
teachers  dealt  more  with  the  student  in  a  'professional"  manner.    The  author 
concludes  that  style  is  the  primary  difference  between  high-contact  and  low-contact 
faculty  members,  and  high-con tact^^chers  take  an  active  role  In  developing  '* 
meaningful  relationships  with  stuo^fts. 

Stanton,  H.  E,  Teaching  methods  and  student  personality  -  the  search  for  an  elusive 
interaction.  Instructional  Science,  1974,  2(4),  477-501. 
^  Support  for  the  hypothesis  that  different  teaching  strategies  affect  student 
learning  is  evident  in  the  article.    The  author  describes  "a  programmatic  series 
of  studies  using  two  approaches  to  personality  measurement,  purpose-concealed  and 
face-valid,  and  two  Instructional  approaches,  lecturing  and  independent  study. 
The  author  concludes  that  certain  personality  characteristics  in  Individual 
students,  predispose  them  to  learn  more  efficiently  under  one  teaching  approach 
than  another.    A  69  item  bibliography  is  Included. 

Stouwle,  R.  J,  Inconsistent  verbal  Instructions  and  chi:?.dren's  resistance  to  temptation 
behavior.  Child  Development.  1971,  42(5),  1517-1531. 

An  analysis  of  four  resistance-to-temptation  measures  was  presented  in  this  report 
^      that  ''investigated  the  effects. of  inconsistency  of  instructions,  order  of  presentation 
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©f  instructions,  and  sex  of  child  upon  children's  behavior  in  the  reslstance-to 
temptation  situation.    For  each  neasure,  analysis  indicates  that  children  who 
recieve  consistent,  pennlsslve  Instruction  exhibit  the  greatest  amount  of  toy- 
touching  .behavior,  and  children  who  are  consistently  told  not  to  touch  had  the 
lowest  amount  of  toy-touching  behavior.    A  25  item  bibliography  is  included. 

Thiagarajan,  S.  Interactive  teaching  and  instructional  development:  Emergence  of 
a  new  teaching  model.  Audiovisual  Instruction.  1974,  19.(1) »  6-8, 
The  paper  describes  the  Instructional  development  (ID)  model  of  interactive 
teaching.    The  benefits  and  steps  involved  in  this  model  are  briefly  outlined. 
The  author  concludes  that  even  though  interactive  instructional  development  is 
slower  that  concentrated  instructional  development,  the  results  are  sound,  and 
the  element  Of  face-to-face  teaching  is  retained. 

Tisher,  R.  ?.  Association  between  classroom  behavior  and  pupils'  understandings? 

An  application  of  the  Smith  and  Meux  technique.  Classroom  Interaction  Newsletter. 
1971,  7(1),  30-39. 

"The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  outline  some  of  the  features  of  an  Australian 
study  which  used  a  modified  Smith  and  Meux  scheme  to  classify  classroom  behavior, 
'these  two  schemes  were  found  to  be  particularly  appropriate  for  the  study  of 
"cognitive  interaction"  and  for  the  study  of  associations  between  classroom 
behavior  and  cognitive  growth.    A  series  of  hypothesis- testing  exercises  are 
described  and  results  show  that  education  by  teachers  of  higher  cognitive  demands 
result  in  higher  gains  in  student  performance. 

a 

Woodson,  M.  I.  C.  E.  Programming  heuristics  for  the  instructional  process. 

Educational  Technology,  1973.  13(3),  48-51.  ^ 
The  article  discusses  a  number  of  heuristics  (self -educa ting-techniques  for  the 
instructional  process)  and  is  primarily. concerned  with  the  arrangement  or  computer 
programming  of  information.    The  arrangements  include  frame  by  frame,  games, 
drill  and  practice,  problem  generators,  information  retrieval,  simulation,  and 
diagnostic  testing.    The  author  concludes  tha|  since  structuring  of  Instruction 
is  necessary  for  computer-aided  Instruction,  one  of  the  most  Important  outcomes 
of  CAI  will  be  to  teach  more  about  conducting  instruction.    A  29  item  biblio- 
graphy is  Included. 
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Coping  Skills:   A  Review  of  Research 

Robert cF.  Peck,  Brad  A.  Kanning  and 
Donna  Buntain 
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Fall  1977 

The  research  reported  herein  was  supported  in  part  hy  National  Institute 
of  Education  Contract  ME-C-00-3-0066,  Research  and  Development  Center  for 
Teacher  Education.    The  opinions  expressed  herein  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  position  or  policy  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  and 
no  official  endorseoent  by  that  office  shoxild  be  inferred. 
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The  lapact  of  Teacher  and  Student  Characteriatlca 
on  Student  SelfoConcept;,  Attitudes  Toward  School, 
Acliievement,  and  Coping  Skills: 

» 

A  Review  of  Research 


^     Robert  F.  Peck,  Brad  A.  Manning  and 
Donna  Buntain 


Introduction 


V 


Historically,  educational,  evaluation  has  shifted  eotpbasis  froa  product 
to  process  (iie.,  the  processes  causing  an  effect).    Early  evaluation  studies, 
focusing  on  product,  ignored  differences  in  background,  interests  and  abilities 
of  both  teachers  and  stt^ents.    In  studying  process, .aost  past  research  efforts 
have  focused  on  isolated  teacher  and  student  characteristics  in  relation  to 
learning  (Dtit coses.    Somr  researchers  now  question  the  utility  of  studying  isolated 
behaviors,  and  recommend  that  behaviors  be  studied  in  combination  (Gage  &  Vinne, 
1975).   They  posit  that  interactions  of  particulat  teacher  and  student  characteristics 
affect  laming  out  cosies,  and  furthermore,  that  patterns  of  teacher  and  student 
characteristics  which  affect  learning  outcomes  can  be  identified.    Many  authors 
point  out  the  need  for  suph  research  (Beilin,  1959;  Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974;  Kohn, 
1973;  Lazarus,  Baker,  Brovenaan  6  Mayer,  1957;  Rosenshine,  197pa,  1970b). 

Studies  which  define  patterns  of  interactive  variables  hold  tremendous 
promise  for  teacher  education.    While  the  literature  is  replete  with  studies 
identifying  specific  teacher  behaviors  which  address  students*  particular 
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affective,  cognitive  end  coping  etylee  (Berenson,  1971;  Duakln  &  Blddle,  1974; 
Rosenshine;  1971),  very  fev  studies  heve  actually  measured  the  affects  on  stu- 
dent  outcoBes  of  Interactive  patterns  of  teacher  and  student  characteristics. 

This  literature  review  vas  conducted  to  identify  research  studies  that  focused 
on  isolated  teacher  and  student  characteristics  in  relation  to  learning  outcomes* 
as  veil  as  studies  which  have  tried  to  identify  coablnatlons  or  patterfts*^  teacher 
and  student  characteristics  that  interact  to  affect  learning  outcoaes.    The  \ 
particular  teacher  and  student  characteristics  selected  for  st^dy  Include  r/self 
concept,  attitudes,  achievement,  and  coping  styles.    These  characteristics  are 
reviewed  with  regard  to  available  findings  on  differences  across  SES,  sex,  and 
ethnicity.    Our  population  group  is  limited  to  grades  4-7,  and  teachers  of  these 
grades. 

Self -Concept 

General 

Self-concept  has  been  defined  as  "all  of  the  perceptions,  ideas,  and 
feelings  which  each  person  develops  about  himself"  (Richardson,  in  Douglas,  1968, 
p.  108).    Self-concept  is  related  to  the  student's  every  fimctlon,  from  academic 
achievement  to  coping  styles,  to  peer  relations,  to  general  adjustment.  Although 
some  researchers  claim  that  self-concept  is  s  better  predictor  of  achievement 
and  success  in  school  than  is  intelligence  (Coopersmlth  &  Silverman,  1969), 
until  recently  such  affective  components  of  learning  and  teaching  have  been 
neglected  (Brown,  1975).    Some  authors  state  that  aecond  to  the  family,  school  is 
the  ffioet  powerful  Influence  on  fi  child's  eelf^concept  (Tanner  and  Lingren,  1971), 
Other  authors  no  even  further,  suggesting  that  teachers  have  aore  powerful  in- 
fluence than  parents  in  shaping  student  self-concetp,  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  child's  perception  of  his/her  Intelligence  and  competencies  (Richard- 
son »  in  Douglae,  1968). 

The  literature  indicateo  that  teachers  can  and  do  play  a  significant  role 


in  deternining  both  positive  and  negative  student  eelf-conccpt.    SES,  eex,  and 
ethnicity  alep  play  a  part  in  determining  how  the  child  viewi  him/herself.  Thie 
section  will  first  examine  determinants  of  student  self-concept,  and  then  focus 
on  how  self-concept  is  related  to  other  student  characteristics. 

m 

Determinants  of  Student  Self-ConcePt 

The  literature  indicates  that  teachers  have  a  great  deal  of  influence 
on  student  self-concept.    The  teacher  has  the  power  to  declare  the  student  adequate- 
worthy  or  inadequate-unworthy  (Richardson,  1968;  Hamacheck,  in  Clarisio,  1969). 
Teachers  are  the  "significant  other"  to  the  elementary  child  (Sears  6  Peldman,  in 
Clarlxio,1969),  strongly  influencing  the  child's  perception  of  hin/herselfi 
Students'  perceptions  of  their  teachers'  feelings  toward  then  have  been  found 
to  correlate  highly  with  their  own  self-concept  (Davidson  <>  Ung,  1960);  pupils 

* 

who  are  disliked  by  teachers  have  been  found  to  be  dissatisfied  with  themselves 
(Uwis,  1964),  while  students  who  believe  that  their  teacher  likes  them  are  more 
outgoing,  have  a  better  opinion  of  themselves,  and  have  more  self-confidence 
(dcGroat  &  Thompson,  1949;  Dorr  et  al.,  1973).    Only  one  study  does  not  find 
direct  effects  of  teacher  approval  on  student  self-concept  (Burrows,  1971). 

Changes  in  specific  teacher  behaviors  have  been  found  to  be  directly 
related  to  changes  in  student  self-concept  (Coopersmith  &  Silverman,  1969).  A 
high  degree  of  private  communication  with  the  student  correlated  highly  with 
positive  student  self  esteem  (Spaulding.  1965;  Braun,  1973).    Use  of  behaviors 
such  as  praise  and  encouragement  enable  the  student  to  perceive  him/herself 
favorably  (Aspy,  Roebuck  &  Black,  1972).    Positive  student  self-concept  is  highly 
related  to  socially  integrative,  learner-supportive  teacher  behaviors  (Spaulding, 
1965). 

Finally,  the  literature  indicates  that  there  is  a  significant  relationship 
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betveen  teachftr  self-concept  end  student  self-concept.    One  stxtdy  reports  thet 
teachers  inpart  their  own  self-concepts  to  students  (Haaachek,  in  Clarlzlo,  1969). 
In  another  study,  lowering  of  student  self-esteea  was  found  to  be  directly  and 
significantly  related  to  teacher  self-esteem  (Edebura  &  Landry,  1974). . 

Self -Concept  and  SES  I  ^ 

Findings  relating  SES  level /to  self-concept  are  alxed.    Some  studies 
report  significant  differences  in -ftelf-concept  dependent  on  SES.    Linton  (1972) 
found  that  high  SES  was  significantly  associated  with  high  self-esteem,  and  low 
SES  with  low  self-esteem^    Other  studies,  however,  report  no  signiflcaxit  dif- 
ferences in  self-concept'  based  on  SES,  and  three  studies  report  that  low  SES 
children  were  found  to  have  higher  self-esteem  than  many  middle  and  high  SES 
students  (Johnson,  1971;  Trowbridge,  1971,  1^). 
^  Teacher  perceptions  of  students  may  be  determined  in  part  by  student  SES, 

and,  in  turn,  teacher  perceptions  of  students  affect  sti^ent  self -concept.  One 
study  reports  that  teacher  awareness  of  low  student  SES  may  negatively  influence 
teacher  assessment  of  student  self-esteem  (Schwartz,  1971).    This  finding  is 
meaningful  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  finding  that  teachers  who 
have  many  years  of  experience  rate  students  with  low  self-esteem  as  undesirable. 

In  sum,  while  the  self-esteem  of  low  SES  students  has  been  found  to  be 
related  to  their  perceptions  of  being  respected,  accepted,  encouraged  and  under- 
stood by  teachers,  these  students  frequently  have  been  prejudged  by  teachers 
as  having  low  self-esteem,  and  therefore,  undesirable.    In  turn,  they  may  have 
been  treated  as  undesirable  by  teachera,  thus  resulting  in  even  lower  self-esteem 
among  the  low  SES  students.    Indeed,  children  in  upper  and  middle  SES  groups 
perceive  their  teachera  as  feeling  more  favorably  towards  them  than  toward  low 
SES  students  (Knowles,  1964). 
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Stlf-Concftpt  and  S«x 

Ther«  are  f«v  findings  concerning  differences  in  •elf'concept  dependent 
on  sex  of  student.  One  study  reports  no  differences  (Bouchard,  1971),  while 
another  study  does  find  differj^nces  in  self-perceptions  of  performance  (Clifford,  1971). 

Several  studies  report  sex*differentiated  teacher  behaviors  which  affect 
Student  self-concept. °  Boys  receive  iBore  attention  than  girls  froa  female  teachers, 
resulting  in  lower  self  concepts  for  girls  (Elaugh  6  Barlow,  1973;  Sears,  in  ClarisiOi, 
1969).    Although,  in  general,  girls  percieve  teacher's  feelings  toward  then  as 
favorable  (Davidson  &  Lang,  1960),  ^irls  have  bsso  found  to  be  criticised  TOre  than 
boys  for  lack  of  knowledge  and  skills  (Sears  &  Feldman,  in  Clarislo),  and  rejected 
girls*  self-concepts  have  been  foui^d  less  likely  to  improve  tmder . treatment  than 
rejected  boys*  self-concept  (Amidon  &  Soffman,  1965). 

Self-Concept  tnd  Ethnicity 

Ethnicity  seems  to  be  directly  related  to  self-estera.    Only  one  study 
reports  no  differences  in  self-concept  due  to  ethnicity  among  6th  graders 
(Guggenheim,  1967).    In  other  studies,  results  indicate  that  members  of  minority 
groups  have  lower  self-esteem  than  their  Anglo  counterparts. 

In.|K>th  3rd  and  6th  grades.  Chicanes  scored  conslstentlyv  low  on  two 
measures  of  self-esteem  (Gustafson  &  Owen,  1971).    In  another  study,  middle  SES 
Chicane  self-concept  was  found. to  be  similar  to  low  SES  Anglo  and  low  SES  Chicano 
self-concepts  (Linton,  1972).    Chicinos*  mean  scores  for  both  self  and  ideal  self 
were  lower  than  for  a  comparable  non-Chicano  group.    In  comparison  with  6th  grade 
Anglo  girls,   the  6th  grade  Chicano  girls  had  significantly  lower  self-concepts 
(Hlshlki,  1969). 

Studies  comparing  self-concepts  of  Black  children  with  self-concepts  of 
white  children  are  inconclusive.    In  one  study,  Blsck  children  were  found  to  have 


a  higher  self-etteen  then  white  ehildrea  (Trowbridge,  1972).    Tenner  &  Lindgren 
(1971)  note  thet  Black  hoy»  usually  have  lower  self-concepts  and  loweju  achievement 
scores  than  Black  girls.   Whether  or  nor  a  school  is  segregated  nay  affect  the  self- 

t!^  .  0 

concept  of  Black  children.    One  study  reported  that  Black  children  attending  a 
segregated  school  had  less  positive  self-concepts  than  Black  children  attending 
integrated  schools  (Caplln,  1969). 

Self-Concept  and  Academic  Achievement  .  , 

"A  positive  concept  of  self  is  crucial  to  success  in  school  and  life  long 
learning"  (Richardson,  1968»  p.  108).    Indeed,  one  survey  concludes  that  a  stu- 
dents* feelings  toward  him/herself  and  school  sre  more  highly  correlated  with 
academic  achievement  than  factors  such  ss  class  else,  tescher  salary,  facilities, 
or  curriculum  (Boston,  1969).    The  importance  of  self-esteem  in  relation  to 
learning  outcome  must  he  taken  serlouely  be  teacher  educators.    One  author 
suggests  that  a  negative  student  self-concept  may  be  irreversible  by  the  time  the 
student  is  in  6th  grade  (Brown,  1975).    Thus,  s  student  with  a  negative  self- 
concept  may  suffer  from  impaired  learning  throughout  his/her  life. 

Although  it  is  not  clear  whether  a  utud&ut^B  scsdemlc  achievement  contributes 
to  his/her  self-concept,  or  vice  versa  (it  probably  works  both  ways),  a  signifi- 
cant positive  correlation  has  been  established  between  self-concept  and  academic 
achievement.    Blgh  self-concept  accompanies  high  echieveasnt  end  low  self-concept 
accompanies  low  achievement  (Boston,  1969;  Caplln,  1969;  Godfrey,  1970;  Lewis,  1971; 
Relmanls,  1972;  Travers,  1971).    This  finding  proved  to  be  true  for  6th  grade  f 
inner  city  Black  children  (Frerlchs,  1970>,  snd  Chleanos  (Lintosi,  1972).  This 
finding  does  not  appear  to  be  dependent  on  sex  or  ethnic  differences  (Linton,  1972). 
Failure  to  be  promoted  is  associated  trith  low  self-esteem  among  elementary  school 
students.    Two  failures  caused  a  flK>re  negative  self-concept  than  one  failure 
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(White  &  Howard,  1973). 

Teacher  influences.   Just  as  self-concept  is  highly  related  to  student 
achievement,  so  is  self-concept  related  to  teacher  effectiveness,  oeasured  in 
terms  of  student  achievement  (Glavin,  197A).    Several  stt^ies  report  that  ^  * 
teacher  self-concept  affects  student  achievement  (Glavin,  1974;  Koura,  1963; 
Aspy  •  1969).    In  one  study,  3rd  grade  students  with  high  self-concept  teachers 
achieved  greater  academic  gains  than  students  vith  low  self-concept  teadhers  In 
several  readi.i^  skills  measures  (Aspy,  1969).    In  another  atudy,  a  significant 
relationship  was  found  between  teacher  morale  and  student  achievement  (Koura,  1963). 
Again,  it  is  not  clear  which  came  first ,>  the  chicken  or  the  egg,  since  at  least 
one  study  reports  that  teacher  self-concept  is,  in  part,  determined  by  student 
achievement  and  attitudes  toward  the  teacher  (Glavin,  1974). 

Self-Concept  and  Coping  Skills 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  "coping  skills"  will  be  generally  defined 
as  the  manner  in  which  a  person  approaches  a  task  or  problem.   Does  the  person 
approach  problems  directly,  or  does  he/she  seek  help?   Ha»  much  anxiety  do  problems 
arouse?    Coping  skills  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  below,  in  a  section 
entitled  "Coping  Skills."   Only  one  study  reports  no  significant  relationship 
between  coping  skills  and  self-concept  (Wood,  1970).    Other  findings  indicate 
positive  correlations  between  high  self-concept  and  a  child's  feeling  of  ^ 
personal  determination  and  control  over  his/her  environment  (Knowles,  1967),  or 
"independence  (White,  1969)." 

In  one  study,  5th  grade  boys  with  high  self-concept  demonstrated  more 
curiosity  than  low  self-concept  boys  (Maw  6  Maw,  1970) .    Children  with  positive 
self-concepts  also  cope  with  effects  of  distraction,  and  earn  higher  grades  than 
students  with  low  self -concepts,  who  require  quieter  environments  in  order  to 
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focus  on  tasks  (Hughftt,  *1968)*    Qn  aeasures  of  external  vs.  Internal  control^  6th 

f 

graders  shoving  Internal  control  have  higher  self*concepts  (both  sexes)  than  students 
with  external  control,  who  indicate  negative  feelings  toward  themselves  and  also 
toward  the  teacher  (Bryant,  1974). 

Faulty  perceptions  of  the  self  have  been  found  to  be  related  to  particular 
coping  characteristics  (Purkey,  1967;  Bruce,  1958).    Sixth  grade  students  with 
realistic  self-concepts  demonstrated  less  anxiety  and  less  insecurity  than 
students  with  an  Unrealistic  self-concept  (Bruce  i|  1958).    In  another  study, 
misdirected  motivation  and  consequent  school  failure  was  blamed  on  faulty  self- 
concepts  (Purkey,  1967).    Soar  reports  that  low  SES  tends  to  lead  to  a  decreasing 
sense  of  internal  control  over  events,  and  decreased  academic  motivation  (Soar,  1975). 

Teacher  influences.    Teachers  have  some  influence  over  student  self-concept 

e 

and  coping  stifles.    When  a  teacher  is  distant  and  rejecting,  he/she  is  not  likely 
to  enhance  self-esteem  or  motivation  (Ramachek,  in  Clarisio,  1969).    Teacher  choice 
of  incentives  and  style  of  motivation  influence  the  student's  self -concept  (Richard- 
son, 1968).    The  teacher  must  provide  an  atmosphere  which  permits  cognitive  risk- 
taking,  while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  feedback  and  limits  (Spaulding,  1963). 

Teacher  Expectations  and  Student  Self-Concept 

The  literature  indicates  that  teacher  expectancies  influence  student  self- 
concept.    The  child  may  link  his/her  sense  of  Sitlf  with  teacher  expectancy  (Hughes, 
1964),  making  the  teacher  a  significant  determiner  of  student  self-concept.  In 
a  study  of  effects  of  teacher  expectancy  on  student  self-esteos,  when  teacher 

It 

expectancies  of  etudents  vere  raised^  atudenta  shoved  .elgnif leant  gains  over 
controls  in  measures  of  self*»e8tees  (Career »  1971) «    The  influence  of  the  teacher 
ehould  not  be  under estit&atedt  and  teachers  must  be  avare  of  biases  vhlch  nay 
influence  a  child's  self-concept.    When  tv^iacher  behaviois  were  correlated  with 

teacher  expectancies»  teachers  vere  found  to  give  more  feedback  to  students  who 

) 
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vere  expected  to  echleve,  end  to  create  verner  eoclal-eiBOtlonal  cllnates  for  those 
I  students  (Silverstcin  &  Krate,  1975)*    In  another  study »  teachers  who  did  not 

expect  a  student  to  do  well  viewed  the  student's  behavior  and  personality  with 
I  disfavor  (Rosenthal,  1973). 

I  Thus*  the  student  Vho  Is  not  expected  to  achieve  does  not  receive  rein- 

forcesent  and  attention  which  might  improve  learning  outcomes.    Furthermore,  the 
I  student  may  adopt  the  teacher's  low  estimate  of  her/his  work*    The  lower  SES  g.rot^ 

children  may  suffer  the  worst  effects  of  this  dynamic;  **by  expecting  and  rewarding 
I  lower  standards  for  * lower-class*  people,  teachers  and  administrators  prepare 

I  children  for  inferior  achievement  scores"  (White,  1969,  p.  87). 

Mot  all  of  this  circular  relationship  can  be  discussed  as  irrational  pre- 
I  judlce  on  the  part  of  teachers,  although  some  of  that  often  gets  mixed  in.  To 

the  <degree  that  the  low  self-este^  bf  some  low  S£S  or  minority  students  is  the 
I  product  of  their  recognition  of  the  fact  of  their  own  low. achievement, "a  teacher 

m  who  shares  that  recognition  may,  with  so^  .realism,  cast  a  pessimistic  prognosis 

'  for  them.    This  would  become  »  vicious  circle,  however — ^a  gloomy,  self-fulfilling 

I  prophecy.    It  is  possible  for  mature,  sympathetic  adults  to  simultaneously  look 

realistically  at  the  limited  prospects  for  immediate  progress  for  such  students, 
I  yet  feel  and  show  a  genuine  optimism  about  their  chances  to  improve,  given 

practical,  constructive  help  and  encouragement.    It  is  not  necessary  either,  to 
B  overgeneralize  to  a  negative  evaluation  of  the  whole  peraon,  from  tils  or  her  present 

I  academic  limitations.    Indeed,  it  is  precisely  children  in  such  a  situation  who 

most  need  teachers  who  caxi  find  honest  grounds  for  insisting  that  the  children 
I  really  can  improve,  and  help  them  to  do  it. 

I  Attitudes 

I  General 

Although  an  attitude  may  be  roughly  defined  as  "a  feeling  for  or  against 
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■onethlng,"  It  la  nor*  rigorously  defined  «•  "en  emotional leed  tendency,  organised 
through  experience  to  react  positively  or  negatively  toward  a  psychological  object" 
(Remaere  &  Gage,  1955,  p.  362),  or,  "a  state  of  mental  and  emotional  readiness 
to  react  to  situations,  persons  or  things  In  a  manner  In  harmony  with  a  habitual 
pattern  or  response  previously  conditioned  to  or  associated  with  these  stimuli" 
(Wright sone,  Justnan  &  Robbins,  1956) 

School  Is  often  instrumental  in  both  forming  and  changing  attitudes  (Manske, 
1936),  though  findings  whicJi  directly  relate  attitude  and  performance  are  mixed. 
This  section  will  focus  on  teacher  and  student  attitudes  towards  school,  as  well 
as  teacher  effects  on  attitudes. 

Student  Attitudes  Towards  School 

Student  attitudes  toward  school  appear  to  be  shaped  by  factors  other  than 
satisfaction  with  curriculum  (Tennenbaum,  1944),  Involvement  in  the  class  (Uhaderne, 
1967),  or  class  organisation  (Riedesel  &  Bums,  1973),  alone.    Teachers  do  play 
an  active  role  in  shaping  student  attitudes.    Students  who  do  not  have  a  positive 
attitude  toward  school  often  mention  the  teacher  in  connection  with  their  dislike 
of  school  (Tennenbaum,  1944) ^    One  study  places  the  blame  for  poor  student 
attitudes  on  both  parents  and  teachers  (Snyder  &  Sibrel,  1971).    However,  teachers 
may  be  able  to  eradicate  poor  attitudes  taught  by  parents.    Children  who  have 
positive  attitudes  toward  school  report  that  they  and  their  friends  receive 
a  larger  portion  of  rewards  In  school  than  outside 'of  school  (Baker  &  Holzworth, 
1961). 

Attitudes  towards  school  are  typically  less  favorable  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning  (Neale,  Gill,  6  Tismer,  1970).    Everyone  gets  tired  of  school 
by  then.    Attitudes  also  tend  to  become  less  enthusiastic  with  increasing  age 
(particularly  if  a  student  is  consistently  evaluated  negatively)  (Khan  6  Weiss,  1973). 
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Children  who  are  consistently  evalxiated  negatively  develop  negative  attitudes. 
Sone  finally  become  totally  alienated  from  the  learning  process.    On  the  other  hand, 
children  vlth  positive  attitudes,  who  typically  have  been  acre  successful  In 
school,  are  the  ones  who  plan  to  attend  college  (Staudt,  1967). 

Attitudes  and  SES 

Several  studies  report  that  student  SES  affects  teacher  attitude  toward 
students.    That  Is,  teachers  tend  to  view  low  SES  students  negatively  and  high 
SES  students  positively  (Charters,  1963;  Creen,  Bakan,  McMlllAn  &  Lezotte,  1973; 
iOian  &  Weiss,  1973;  Rosenthal,  1973;  White,  1969).    Fassow  (1966)  concludes 
that  public  schools  are  governed  by  nlddle  class,  white,  Anglo-Saxon,  Protestant 
attitudes.    Other  classical  studies  support  this  finding  (Davjts,  1948;  Bolllngshead, 
1949;  Stendler,  1944;  Warner  et  al,  1944).    One  author  suggests  that  negative 
teacher  attitude  toward  low  SES  students  have  an  exaggerated  effect,  since  low 
SES  students  are  often  more  dependent  on  teachers  for  support  and  wamth  than 
are  middle  SES  students  (¥•«$  1968). 

Student  SES  appears  to  be  Mghly  related  to  student  attitudes.    One  study 
reports  that  high  SES  student  leaders  had  more  positive  attitudes  toward  school 
than  low  SES  leaders  In  6th  grade  (Johnson,  1971).    Other  studies  report  no 
significant  differences  in  attitudes  toward  school  based  on  SES,  but  significant 
differences  in  attitude  toward  other  people,  including  peers  and  teacher,  due  to 
SES  (Coster,  1958;  Khan  &  Weiss,  X973). 

The  relationship  between  location  of  school  and  student  attitude  is  not 
clear.    One  study  reports  no  significant  relationship  (McDenaott,  1956),  while 
other  studies  report  that  children  attending  schools  located  in  upper  SES 
neighborhoods  have  sore  positive  attitudes  toward  teachers  and  school  than 
children  attending  schools  located  in  low  SES  neighborhoods  (Neale  &  Proshek, 
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1971;  Click,  1970). 

Som«  phenonenon  we  havt  infonoally  observed  over  the  years  nay  Illustrate 
why  the  relation  is  not  siaple.    In  sone  upper-middle  class,  white  neighborhoods, 
a  niiaber  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students  can  be  observed  to  feel  and 
act  superior  to  their  often  lower-niiidle  class  teachers.    The  naive  arrogance 
they  display  ia  thoroughly  ungrounded  in  any  accoapliahnents  of  their  own,  of 
course;  but  it  can  be  ugly  in  its  negative  tone.    Convers^y,  some  schools  in 
the  low-income  neighborhoods  led  by  dedicated,  hard-working,  sympathetic  principals 
and  teachers,  can  be  seen  to  generate  a  strong  feeling  of  grateful  pride  in  nost 
students,  in  "their"  school.'   Such  experiences  do  seem  to  be  exceptions,  however, 
to  the  general  rule  and  therefore  to  the  more  customary  correlation  of  SES  with 
attitudes  toward  school  and  schooling. 

Student  SES.  Teacher  Attitudes  and  Achievement 

Student  SES  is  a  significant  determiner  of  teacher  attitudes  toward  students 
(White,  1969).    The  middle  SES  student  is  viewed  by  the  teacher  as  supportive,  while 
the  lower  SES  student  is  move  often  viewed  negatively  (White,  1969;  Davis,  1951; 
Deutsch,  1960),  or  with  little  interest  (Vrightston,  Justman,  Robbins,  1956). 

When  teachers  teach  effectively  without  regard  so  SES,  students  succeed; 
when  teachers  discriminate  according  to  SES,  results  bear  out  the  assumption 
that  low  SES  students  will  fail  (Clark,  1970). 

Soar  (1975),  like  Brophy  &  Evertson  (1974),  found  that  lo\t  SES  children  reacted 
more  strongly  to  teacher  attitudes  than  did  high  SES  children.    They  gained  less  in 
school  under  an  unfavorable  emotional  climate  and  gained  more  with  teachers  who 
treated  them  positively.    Soar  also  reported  that  teacher  atructuring  tends  to  have 
good  learning  effects  with  low  SES  pupils  but  negative  effects  on  the  learning  of 
high  SES  pupils. 
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Attitude  and  Se« 

The  literature  reports  conflicting  findings  concerning  the  role  of  sex 
In  relation  to  attitudes.    One  study  reports  that  girls  have  aore  favorable 
attitudes  towards  Ifeaale  teachers,  while  boys  have  oore  favorable  attitudes 
toward  nale  teachers  (Etaugh  &  Harlow,  1973).   Another  study  reports  no  significant 
relationship  between  student  sex  and  attitudes  toward  teacher  (Fransen,  1965). 
Vith  respect  to  overall  attitudes  toward  school,  one  study  reports  no  significant 
differences  based  on  sex  of  students  (Etaugh.  (  Barlow,  1973),  while  other  etudies 
report  that  girls  have  a  more  favorable  attitude  towards  school  (Tennenbaum, 
1944;  Zodikoff,  1967).    Finally,  one  study  reports  that  girls  deaonstrate  oore 
positive  and  relaxed  attitude's  toward  their  school  experiences  than  boys 
(Minuchln,  Blber,  Shapiro,  i  Ziniles,  1969).    The  euthors  also  described  the 
girls  as  sore  "expressive...  responsible...  productive...  inaginative. . .  (and) 
personalized  in  their  ways  of  hmdllng  things  (p.  379),**  while  the  boyS  were 
Bore  verbally  assertive,  self-confident,  now<-orlented  and  power-oriented. 

Attitudes  and  Ethnicity  . 

Very  few  studies  address  the  topic  of  attitude  in  relation  to  ethnicity. 
Because  fatalistic  and  fearful  attitudes  often  severely  limit  learning  outcomes 
for  minority  children  (Tanner  6  Lindgren,  1971),  a»re  stifles  in  this  area  are 
needed.    Some  concltide  that  different  methods  of  teaching  must  be  employed  with 
minority  children  <Froe,  1972),  rather  than  allowing  teacher  attitudes  to  put 
minority  children  in  situations  which  result  in  failure  (White,  1969).  Repeated 
failures  could  only  exacerbate  eny  fear  already  present  in  the  minority  child; 
but  the  assu^tlon  that  such  fear  is  a  dominant  fact  is  largely  unresearched . 

Student  ethnicity  and  teacher  attitudes.    There  ere  indications  in  the 
literature  that  teacher  attitudes  are  effected  by  student  ethnicity  (Del  Campo, 
1970;  Cansneder,  1970;  Rosenthel,  1973).    One  study  reports  that  teachers  have 
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negative  attitudes  towards  Black,  low  income  students  (Rosenthal.  1973);  the  level 
of  acculturation  of  Chlcano  children  has  been  found  to  be  Inversely  related  to 
teacher  negative  stereotype  (Del  Ca»po.  1970).    Based  on  these  findings.  It 
would  seea  that  the  «ore  "Anglo"^he  child's  attitudes,  the  more  acceptable 
the  child  will  be  to  the  averige  teacher,    m  fact,  distinct  differences  in  values 
and  attitudes  haye  been  found  between  Chlcano  and  Anglo  childrw.    In  a  value 
profile  and  attitude  survey.  Chlcano  students  scored  higher  than  Anglos  in  religious 
and  political  (competition)  domains  than  Anglos  (Del  Campo.  1970). 

Black  children  have  been  found  to  have  significantly  more  negative  attitudes 
towards  school  (Guggenheim. ^1967) .  and  higher  occupational  aspirations  (Deutsch. 
1965).  than  do  their  Anglo  counterparts. 

In  a  measure  of  student  preferences  of  teacher  type.  Black  second  graders 
evaluated  the  neutral  teacher  most  positively,  while  Anglo  second  graders  and  sixth 
graders  of  both  races  evaluated  the  positive  teacher  most  faiwiibly  (Goldberg  & 
Mayerberg.  1973). 

Attitudes  and  Achievement' 

There  appears  to  be  no  simple  relationship  between  attitude  and  performance 
(Ross,  196A).    Indeed,  the  literature  is  replete  with  contradictory  findings 
(Dunkln  &  Blddle.  197A).    Several  atudles  suggest  that  a  relationship  exists 
(Click.  1969;  Khan  &  Weiss.  1973;  Neale.  Gill  &  Tlsmer.  1970).  at  least  for 
particular  subjects  (Bassham.  !fe,rphy  &  Murphy.  196A;  Llndgren.  Sllva.  Faraco  & 
DtRocha.  196A;  Anttonen.  1969).    One  author  suggests  that  the  relationship 
between  achievement  and  attitude  is  reciprocal,  with  achievement  more  often 
being  the  causal  factor  (Click.  1969). 

Other  studies  have  found  no  relationship  between  attitudes  towards  school 
and  achievement  (Jackson  &  Lahaderne.  1967;  Uhademe.  1958;  Tennenbaum.  19A4). 
One  study  reports  no  relationship  between  liking  for  teacher  and  learning 
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(Carpenter  &  Hadden,  1966),  vhlle  another  study  reports  only  a  nodest  relationship 
(Potter  tt  al.,  1973).    In  the  Carpenter  and  fladden  study  (1966),  a  significant 
relationship  was  found  when  the  aaterial  was  presented  by  tape  recorder  ,.^nd 
higher  scores  vere  obtained  when  "disliked"  teachers  presented  the  material  In 
person  and  on  film. 

Finally,  there  is  some  indication  that  grouping  of  students  results  in 
a  change  in  attitudes,  though  not  a  change  in  performance  (Dessert  &  Frandsen,  1973)'. 

How  Teacher  Attitudes  Affect  Student  Attitudes 

Studies  of  teacher  attitudes  point  to  systematic  variations  by  age,  sex  and  ^ 
marital  status.    While  older  single  women  invest  more  in  their  teaching,  they  report 
lower  satisfaction  than  their  married  counterparts.    Older  male  teachers  oftW  express 
bitterness  toward  their  school  system  and  turn  their  energies  to  avocational 

\ 

interests  and  other  employment  (Lortie,..  1973). 

Teacher  attitudes  also  play  a  significant  role  in  shaping  student  attitudes 
(Kelley,  1969;  Torrance,  1960;  Thomas,,  Bechker  &  Armstrong,  1968;  Amidon  & 
Simon,  1965;  Biddle,  1969).    Reinforcing,  positive  teachers  Instill  positive 
attitudes  in  students  (Thomas,  Bechker,  &  Armstrong,  1968;  Torrance,  1960). 
Teachers  who  lack  maturity,  who  are  remote  and  inaccessible,  induce  negative 
attitudes  in  students  (Amidon  &  Simon,  1965;  Biddle,  1^69) .    Only  one  report 
does  not  support  the|^e  findings  (Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974). 

Several  studies  document  differences  in  teaching  styles  that  are  dependent 
on  teacher  attitudes.,   Teachers  who  have  been  characterised  as  having  positive 
attitudes  appear  to  be  quite  different  teachers  than  those  characterised  as 
having  negative  attitudes  (Bridgman,  1968;  Kerlinger  &  Pechazur,  1967). 
Teachers  with  positive  attitudes  tend  to  give  higher  grades,  are  more  professionally 
active,  rate  higher  on  performance  skills,  are  more  creative,  permissive  and 
social,  put  less  emphasl^  on  economic  values,  are  less  authoritarian  (Bridgman, 
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1968) I  perceive  pereon-orlented  traite  ae  desirable,  and  see  themselves  as 
progressive  (Kerlinger  6  Pechasur»  1967).    Several  studies  (Kerlinger  & 
Pechasur,  1967;  Lindgren  &  Dinger,  1968;  McGee,  1966;  Sontag,  1968;  Khan  & 
Weiss,  1973),  report  "a  close  relationship  between  teachers^  authoritarian  or 
democratic,  traditional  or  progressive  attitudes  and  actual  or  perceived  teacher 
classroom  behavior  related  to  students**  (Travers,  1973,  p.  778).    For  student 
teachers,  attitudes  were  significantly  related  to  general  teaching  ability 
(Justlsg  1969).    Whether  or  not  teacher  attitudes  directly  affect  student 
attitudes  may  not  be  as  significant,  then,  as  the  fact  that  teacher  attitudes 
do  aff€ict  the  vay  teachers  teach,  and  the  quality  of  teaching,  in  turn,  may 
affect  learning  outcomes  for  students. 

Teacher  Attitudes  and  Student  Achievement 

Th^  facilitation  of  significant  learning  rests  upon  certain  attitudinal 
factors  vhlch  exi^t  in  the  personal  relationship  between  the  facilitator 
and  the  learner  (Rogers,  1969,  p.  177) « 

Teacher  warmth  (Ringness,  1968;  Ripple,  1965;  Christaneen,  1960;  Gage, 
1969;  Frerichs,  1969),  and  teacher  enthusiasm  (Rosenshine,  1970a),  have  been 
found  to  correlate  positively  w±th  student  achievement  and  attitudes  toward  school 
and  learning.    One  study  reports  that  "students  with  an  affectively  trained 
teaching  team  improved  significantly  over  a  comparison  group...    In  a  4  s^nth 
period^  students  in  the  affective  group  were  absent  from  school  nearly  half  as 
often  and  tardy  less  than  one-thlrd  as  often  as  comparison-group  students'^  (Brown, 
1975»  p.  194). 

While  one  author  suggests  that  the  teacher  must  demonstrate  interest  in 
particular  subject  areas  in  order  to  motivate  students  (White,  1969) ^  other 
studies  have  contradicted  this  supposition  (Keane,  1968).    Instead,  teachers* 
affective  behaviors  toward  students  appear  to  be  much  more  important  determiners  of 
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student  perforouince  than  teachers*  interest  in  subject  area.    Negative  teacher 
affective  behaviors  (Including  disappi;oval,  eriticirlng)  have  related  negaw^vely 
with  student  achievement  (Seller,  1973;  Gage  &  Winne,  1975).    High  levels  of 
cognitive  functioning  (Aspy  &  Roebuck,  1972),  and  high  student  performance  (Gage 
&  Vinne,  1975;  Davidson  &  Lang,  1960),  correlate  significantly  with  student 
perception  .of  the  teacher's  positive  feelings.    Coupled  vlth  the  finding  that 
students  who  were  ready  to  please  the  teacher  were  pushed  harder  academically 
(Silverstein  &  Krate,  1975),  it  nay  be  concluded  that  teachers  who  have  a  good 
affective  rapport  with  students  cause  many  students  to  work  harder  and  get  better 
results.  -  Furthermore,  this  rapport  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  continual  face-to- 
face  interaction.    In  fact,  one  study  reports  that  students  receiving  impersonal 
notes  or  comments  from  the  teacher  actually  performed  at  a  higher  level  (Vaterman, 
Morthrup,  Olson,  1967).    The  indirect,  though  positive  approach  to  teaching  ha5« 

ometlmes  been  shown  to  result  in  increased  achievement  (Manning,  1972;  Flanders,  19 
Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974).  Fewer  personal  interactions  may  permit  the  growth  of  better 
coping  skills  for  some  students  (see  coping  section  below). 

Praise,  alone,  however,  has  been  found  to  be  unrelated  to  pupil  achievement 
or  attitudes,  and  one  study  even  found  it  to  be  related  to  low  pupil  non-verbal 
creativity  (Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974).    This  wuld  be  in  keeping  with  results 
cited  above  which  indicate  that  the  type  of  teacher  affective  behavior  has 
a  distinct  relationship  to  teacher  coping  style  and,  through  that,  on  the  performance 
of  students.    Indeed,  the  degree  of  controlling  behavior  used  by  the  teacher  seems 
to  affect  the  creative  activity  of  children  negatively  (Vodtke  &  Vallen,  1965; 
Soar,  1975). 
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Achieveoant 

General  \ 

The  aWllty  of  students  to  aehleve  In  school  Is  dependent  on  a  variety 
of  factors  incliidlng  SES,  ethnicity,  teacher  verbal  skills,  parental  verbal 
skills,  and  possibly  teacher  attitudes  and  expectancies.    As  the  child  grows 
older,  deficiencies  become  aore  pronounced,  and  the  child  who  Is  dlsad'»antaged 
in  any  of  these  repects  becoaes  progressively  less  able  to  perform  well  in 
achievement  measures.    The  most  recurrent  patterns  relate  achievement  to  SES  and 
ethnicity. 

Achievement  and  SES 

Because  of  varying  SES  backgrounds,  children  enter  school  with  different 
expectations  of  achievement  (Sears  &  Hilgard,  1964).    Several  studies  find 
a  relationship  between  SES  and  level  of  achievement  (Chaffee  6  Vagner,  1970; 
Coleman,  1969;  Davidson  6  Lang,  1960;  Eisenberg,  1967;  Semler,  1960).  Only 
one  study  found  no  relationship  (Arnold,  1968). 

Low  SES  students  enter  school  with  many  disadvantages  which  limit  their 
ability  to  compete  in  a  highly  verbal  school  environment.    As  a  whole,  low  SES 
children  experience  "less  vocal  stimulation  and  reinforcement  during  infancy; 
fewer  numbers  of  conversational  expefliErices  with  adults  during 'preschool  period ; 
limited  opportunities  for  development  In  thinking  behavior;  and  emotional  episodes 
that  restrict  cognitive  and  verbal  skills"  (White,  1969,  p.  84).    with  such  a 
disadvantaged  background,  lower  SES  children  often  have  difficulty  in  abstract 
thinking.    Their  lack  of  skill  in  moving  from  concrete  to  abstract  modes  of 
thinking  may  be  the  cause  for  delays  in  learning  language  skills  (White,  1969). 
Two  studies  document  the  limited  ability  of  the  low  SES  child  to  label,  discriminate 
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and  generalise  (John,  1963;  John  &  Goldsmith,  1964).    Another  study  goes  one  step 
further,  and  reports  that  maternal  language  is  the  best  predictor  of  a  child *s  ability 
to  abstract  (Olim,  Hess,  Shipman,  1965). 

After  the  initial  ground  work  laid  by  Basil  Bernstein  (1961),  many  studies 
have  focused  on  language  and  language  learning  differences  across  SES  groups 
(Hess  &  Shipman,  1965;  Brophy,  1970;  Gahagan  &  Gahagan,  196^;  Smothergill  et  al., 
1969;  Eisenberg,  1967;  Blank  6  Soloman,  1968,  1969).    In  general,  these  studies 


result  in  the  following  beliefs:    1)  the  style  of  verbal  communication  is  a 
crucial  component  of  teaching  which  affects  the  cognitive  functioning  of  pupils; 
and  2)  more  specifically,  defective  and  impoverished  language  development  is  V.a 


from  educational  instruction  In  elementary  and  secondary  school"  (Seller ,~-l¥73. 


While  language  skills  of  low  SES  children  may  be  Interpreted  as  being 
"different"  rather  than  underdeveloped  (Stewart,  1964,  1967,  1968,  1969;  Labov  & 
Cohen.  1967;  Labov,  1969;  Dillard,  1969;  Barats,  1969;  Wolfram,  1^69;  Lesser  et  al., 
1965,  1967),  the  same  difficulty  results:    low  SES  students  do  not  enter  school 
with  the  same  degree  of  socially  required  language  skills  as  dc  middle  SES  children. 
Because  teachers  tend  to  favor  and  reward  students  who  speak  the  way  they, 
themselves,  speak  (Silverstein  &  Krate,  1975),  the  student  who  has  not  acquired 
the  middle  SES  language  skills  of  dominant  society  1»  at  s  disadvantage. 

Limitations  with  which  low  SES  students  enter  school  become  more  pronounced 
as  the  child  progresses  through  school  (Deutsch  et  al.,  1964;  Stodolsky  &  Lesser, 
1971:  Coleman,  1966;  Bereitcr,  1965;  Gray  &  Klaus,  1965;  Pasamanick  &  Knoblock, 
1955;  Bloom,  1964;  Hunt,  1961;  Silverman.  1965;  Gordon.  1965;  Davis,  1948;  Karp 
&  Sigel,  1965;  Coleman  et  al.,  1966).    While  Initial  contact  with  middle  SES 
students  may  result  in  a  spurt  In  IQ  scores  for  low  SES  students,  such  Increases 


central  factor  in  the  failure  of  lower  class  disadvantaged  children  to  ban 
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appear  to  be  tenporary.    Low  SES  atudentp  quickly  fall  behind  because  of  their 
lack  of  niddle  SES  linguistic  and  cultural  •kills  (Stodolsky  6  Usser,  1971). 
On  the  other  hand,  children  who  perform  well  In  school  tend  to  come  from  fanllles 
which  encourage  Intellectual  development  (Preeberg  6  Payne,  1967). 

Achievement  and  Sex 

No  definite  relationship  between  achievement  and  sex  has  been  established. 
If  such  differences  do  exist,  they  arc  in  relation  to  specific  subject  areas 
corresponding  with  local  social  biases.    Several  studies  report  no  differences  in 
achievement  (Keane,  1968;  Murry  &  Staebler,  1973),  or  in  classroom-observed  behaviors 
related  to  achievement  (Etaugh  &  Harlow,  1973).    Another  study  reports  differences 
only  in  low  SES  groups:    low  SES  girls  were  superior  to  low  SES  boys  (Peisach,  1965). 
Only  a  few  studies  indicate  that  cognitive  differences  do  exist  between  mal^s 
and  females.    In  another  study,  girls  were  found  to  be  more  favorably  disposed  toward 
school  and  more  academically  successful  (Lahaderne,  1967).    Specifically,  literal 
and  interpretative  comprehension  were  found  to  be  differ«itlally  affected  by 
sex  (Jacobson  &  Johnson,  1967).    Neale,  Gll^  and  Tlsmer  (1970)  report  that  the 
relationship  depends  on  the  subject  area  and  sex  of  the  student.    Positive  corre- 
lations were  established  for  boys  in  social  studies  and  arithmetic,  and  for  girls 
in  reading.    Drew  (1963)  points  out  that  encouragement  is  especially  needed  for  ^ 
the  development  of  creative  talent  in  the  case  of  girls  and  culturally  deprived 
students  (White,  1969). 

The  existence  of  differential  evaluation  of  students  based  tiu  teacher  sex  has 
not  been  established.    Three  studies  find  no  evidence  of  effects  of  teacher  sex  on 
grading  of  students  (Arnold.  1968;  Forelund  &  Hull,  1974;  Webb,  1970).    One  study 
does  find  that  male  teachers  tend  to  give  slightly  higher  marks  to  both  male  and 
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female  students  (Arnold,  1968).    Other  authors  suggest  that  teachers  use  different 
criteria  to  evaluate  boys  and  girls  (Arnold,  1968;  Sears  &  Feldoan,  1966). 
As  the  length  of  time  since  the  teacher  attended  college  increased*  the  number  of 
"excellent**  ratings  given  to  boys  in  language  decreased  significantly.    If  the 


of  experience)  to  the  point  of  significance  for  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  subject, 
reading  (Webb,  1970).    There  are  indications  that  class  size  affects  teacher  grading 
(Webb,  1970):  in  large  classes,  the  number  of  "goods"  given  to  boys  in  reading  and 
language,  and  the  number  of  "goods"  given  to  girls  in  reading  increased.  The 
number  of  "unsatisfactories"  given  to  girls  in  reading,  arithmetic  and  language 
decreased. 

Achievement  and  Ethnicity 

Minority  group  children  often  enter  school  deficient  in  skills,  and  leave 
school  with  even  greater  deficiencies  (Tanner  &  Lindgren,  1971;  White.  1969). 
The  educational  system  is^pposed  to  overcome  such  deficiencies  (Green,  Bakan, 
McMillan  &  Lezotte,  1973).    Because  minority  group  children  often  comprise  low 
SES  groups,  minority  group  children  have  many  of  the  disadvantages  described 
above  (see  "Achievement  and  SES"),  Including  deficiencies  in  language  skills 
(Silvers tain  &  Krate,  1975;  Tanner  f  Lindgren,  1971).    In  a  study  neasurlng 
mental  ability  scales  of  first  grade  Jewish,  Black,  Chinese  and  Puerto  Rican 
children,  scores  of  middle  SES  children  across  ethnic  groups  were  most  similar 
(Stodolsky  &  Lesser,  1971).    These  results  can  probably  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  middle  SES  children  reflected  the  middle  class  values  which  are  most 
similar  to  the  teacher's  values  and  skills  (see  "Achievement  and  SES"). 

There  is  some  indication  that  teachers  can  learn  to  play  a  i^re  significant  role 
in  interracial  classrooms  and  can  contribute  to  the  academic  growth  of  Black  children 


teacher  were  a  non-parent,  the  number  of  "unsatisfactories"  increased 
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even  sor^  than  with  vhlte  children  (St.  John»  1971) 


J 

.    By  the 


seme  token,  however* 
such  children,  since 


findings  indicate  that  teachers  can  also  do  more  damage  toi . 
often  the  ainority  child  is  low  SES  and  is  more  dependent  on  the  teacher  for 
approval  than  the  oiddle  SE5  white  child  (  ).  ( 

Characteristics  of  Achievers  and  Underachievers 

Some  generalities  can  be  drawn  about  differences  in  the  Work  styles  of  achievers 
and  underachievers,  although  one  author  does  warn  against  such  generalizations 
because  infornation  on  under /overachievers  does  not  sufficiently  explore  the 
interaction  of  cognitive  factors  that  may  affect  discrepant  achievement  scores 
(Ashbury,  1973). 

Underachievers  spend  more  time  in  withdrawal  (Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974;  Perkins, 
1964),'^'nonacadei&ic  work,  and  work  in  another  academic  area,  than  do  achievers 
(Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974).    As  compared  with  nonul  achieving  sales,  underachievers 
manifest  less  need  for  academic  achievement,  do  not  establish  vocational  goals, 
do  not  understand  the  relationship  between  coursework  and  goal  attainment,  have 
a  low  expectancy  for  academic  achievement  (Todd  &  Terrel  &  Frank,  1962),  and  engage 
in  less  group  work  with  their  peers  (Perkins,  1964).    Underachievers  were  found 
to  be  passive  and  therefore  I^bb  involved  in  the  classroom  (Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974). 
The  authors  go  on  to  suggest  that  ^^ilassrooms  which  require  students  to  play  a 
passive  role  may  depress  student  achievement  (see  section  below  on  "Teacher 
Characteristics  and  Strategies  in  Relation  to  Student  Achievement"). 

Teacher  Characteristics  and  Strategies  in  Relation  to  Student  Achievement 

Some  researchers  believe  that  the  teacher  is  the  ^st  important  variable 
in  student  learning  (Chaffee  &  Wagoner.  1970;  Burke  &  Reardon,  1970).    In  an 
experimental  study  conducted  to  determine  if  teachers  are  a  significant  variable 
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affecting  student  learning,  a  treatment  group  wat  presented  aaterial  from  teachers, 
while  a  control  group  used  self-instructional  naterial.    The  group  receiving 
instruction  from  the  teacher  obtained  significantly  higher  scores  than  controls 
on  a  criterion-referenced  test  (Moody,  1968). 

While  most  classroom  discourse  has  been  found  to  be  of  lov  cognitive  level 
(Bloom,  1956),  teachers  vho  engage  In  high  level  questioning  probably  stimulate  a  hi 
level  response  from  students. . -One  study  does  find  a  significant  relationship  be- 
tween teacher  cognitive  level  and  pupil  response  categories  (Measel  &  Mood,  1972). 
However,  evidence  suggesting  that  this  affects  student  achievement  Is  not  available 
(Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974).    Dunkln  and  Biddle  suggest  that  "use  of  high-order 
categories  has  either  a  complex  relationship  with  pupil  achievement,  or,  in  an  ' 
experimental  study,  is  lound  to  be  unrelated  to  this  (p.  393)."    Only  one 
study  tepbrts  that  teacher  cognitive  styles  do  predict  student  gain  (Howard,  1966). 

Teacher  verbal  ability  may  be  a  significant  determiner  pt  learning  outcome 
(Chaffee  &  Wagner,  1970):    teacher  vagueness  predicts  student  gain  (negatively), 
while  teacher  use  of  explicit  logic  predicts  student  gain  positively  (Dunkln 
&  Biddle,  1974). 

Knowledge  of  subject  area,  however,  is  not  related  to  student  performance 
(Prekeges,  1973;  Van  de  Walle,  1973).    Instead,  teachers  who  follow  the  teacher *e 
manual  closely  have  been  found  to  obtain  superior  learning  outcome  (Hook,  1966). 

Soar  has  conducted  or  reviewed  a  substantial  body  of  research  on  this  issue. 
He  points  out  the  recurrent  finding  of  curvllinearlty:    more  Is  not  always  better, 
when  It  comes  to  such  things  as  teacher  control*    Instead,  he  finds  an  intermediate 
level  of  control  most  conducive  to  pupil  learning.    He  further  points  out  that  It 
makes  a  difference  what  is  controlled:    pupil  behavior,  pupil  thought,  or  tasks; 
and  that  teachers  do  not  always  make  the  dlBcrininatlon  In  the  iiK>Bt  facllitatlve 
manner  (Soar,  1968;  Soar  &  Soar,  1975). 
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Academic  Achievement  and  Teacher  Behaviors 

Vhlle  tealcher  perceptions  of  students  do  not  appear  to  be  related  to 
grade  aasignoentWn  a  significant  Banner  (Thonias,  1972),  high  achievers  do  . 
receive  more  favorable  behavior  ratings  from  teachers  than  low  achievers 
(Lewis,  1971),  and  teachers  sometimes  conduct  their  teaching  toward  the  low 
ability  students  (DunUln  &  Blddle,  1974).    After  reviewing  50  articles 

correlating  teacher  behaviors  and  student  achievement,  Rosenshlne  and  Furst  (1973) 

f 

found  the  following  nine  variables  to  be  significantly  related  to  measures  of 
student  growth:    clarity,  variability,  enthusiasm,  task  oriented  and/or  business-like 
behaviors,  criticism,  teacher  Indirectness,  student  opportunity  to  learn  criterion 
material,  use  of  structuring  comments;  and  multiple  levels  of  questions  or 
cognitive  discourse. 

Teacher  Expectations  and  Student  Achievement 

Tl^e  effects  of  teacher  expectancy  on  student  behavior  are  not  clearly 
understood  (Blddle,  1969).    Several  studies  find  that  when  a  teacher  expects 
a  student  to  perform  well,  the  student  actually  does  perform  better  than  control 
group  students  (Richardson,  1968;  Jose,  1970;  Kaplan,  1971;  Carter,  1971; 
Rosenthal  &  Jacobson,  1966;  Kohn,  1973;  Evertson  &  Brophy,  1974;  Good,  1970; 
Hammachek,  1969;  Brophy  k  Good,  1970;  Rosenthal,  1968;  Richardson,  1968). 
Teacher  expectations  appear  to  have  some  affect  on  student  level  of  confidence 
and  scholastic  potential  (Carter,  1971).    Such  effects  may  be  differentiated  for 
particular  ethnic  groups  (Guggenheim,  1967),  or  for  sex  of  student  (Evans, 
&  Rosenthal,  1969).    One  study  reports  that  such  biases  affect  older  subjects 
more  than  younger  subjects  (Dusek,  1973). \  Brophy  and  Good  (1970)  report  that 
differential  teacher  treatment  of  high  and  low  expectation  students  will  cause 
these  two  groups  of  students  to  become  increasingly  more  different  from  each 
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other  in  their  classrooa  behavior  and  achievement  levels  ar-the  school  year 
progresses.    However,  these  effects  were  not  replicated  in  a  later  study  on 
the  5th  grade  level  (Br ophy,  Evert son,  Barris,  &  Good,  1973).    Five  studies 
report  no  significant  relationship ^between  teacher  expectancy  and  student  per- 
foroance  (Peng,  1974;  Sllverstein  &  Krate,  1975;  Vlodkov^ki,  1972;  Anderson,  1971; 
Jacobs,  1970). 

Coping 

General 

Some  degree  of  challenge  and  stress  is  a  necessary  part  of  life  (Hampton,  1975). 
How  a  child  chooses  to  cope  with  probleas  will  determine  many  of  his  or  her  learning 
skills  later  in  life  (Gardener,  1971).    "Coping  skills"  describe  the  manner  in 
which  the  child  deals  with  ambiguities  (Hampton,  1970),  hazards  (Mellinger  & 
Manhelmer,  1967),  risk  taking  situations  (Cronbach,  1967);  and  problem  solving 
in  general  (Siddle,  Moos,  Adams  6  Cady,  1969).    Intended  effort  and  approach 
to  a  task  may  predict  behavioral  intensity  and  performance  level  better  than 
achievement  motivation  or  success-feedback  (Latta,  1974).    When  anxiety  is 
overwhelming,  or  when  a  child  cannot  cope  with  stress  in  a  constructive  way, 
the  child  may  develop  defenses,  neuroses,  character  dei[ect6,  or  even  psychoses 
(Kaplan,  1970).    Across  a  variety  of  population  groups,  a  single  conclusion  has 
emerged:    human  adjustment  is  directly  related  to  the  ability  to  imagine  alternative 
solutions  to  problems,  to  conceptualize  means  to  solve  problems,  and  to  move 
toward  a  constructive  resolution  of  the  problems  (Splvak  &  Levine,  1963;  Piatt, 
Altman  &  Altman,  1973;  Piatt  &  Splvack,  1972a,  1972b,  1973a,  1973b;  Splvack  h 
Shure,  1972;  Shure  &  Splvack,  1970b;  Shure,  Splvack  &  Jaeger,  1971;  Shure  & 
Splvack,  1972fi;  Shure,  Newman  h  Silver,  1973;  Splvack  &  Shure,  1974). 
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The  concept  of  coping  represents  «  heuristic  attempt  to  identify  and  study 
effective  processes  in  ego  operations  (Hssn,  1969).    Between  ages  2  to  4,  children 
have  already  developed  a  repertoire  of  coping  skills  and  defense  sechanisms 
(Murphy,  1960).    There  is  evidence  that  in  the  child's  early  development,  there 
is  some  relationship  between  coping  devices,  defense  mechanisms,  and  autonomous 
functions  of  the  ego  (Murphy,  1964).  .  Several  models  of  ego  functioning  which 
include  both  coping  and  defense  mechanisms  have  been  defined  in  the  literature 
(Haan,  1963;  Haan,  1969).    One  model  of  coping  behaviors  developed  by  Weyl  (1972) 
suggests  five  behaviors  which  a  child  may  exhibit:    1)  striking  out  at  others; 
2)  denials  of  escape;  3)  determining  cause  or  blame;  4)  rehearsing  possible 
solutions;  5)  seeking  help   support  or  information,    Another  authc^  suggests  that 
children  may  lower  their  aspiration  level  in  order  to  cope  with  failure  (Austin, 
1963). 

The  conceptual-model  for  defining  coping  skills  that  is  used  in  this  study  was 
developed  by  Peck  and  his  collaborators  in  an  international  research  network  (Peck, 
1967;  Peck  et  al.,  1974).    This  model  definel  six  dimensions  of  coping  behavior 
which  are  descriptive  in  nature  and  incorporate  concepts  outlined  above:    1)  confront- 
ing the  existence  of  the  problem;  2)  taking  thought  for  a  possible  solution;  3) 
initiating  an  effort  to  carry  out  the  intended  solution;  4)  pursuing  the  solution 

«  '^eUtlvely  calm  ^  (not  negatlve);  5)  cooperating  with 

others  who  are  involved  or  who  could  be  helpful;  6)  persisting  in  the  effort  to 
a  solution  or  until  it  is  clear  that  no  solution  can  be  reached.    This  study  posits 
that  the  Identification  of  the  coping  skills  of  bcth  teachers  and  students  is  one  key 
to  understanding  what  makes  particular  teachers  effective  with  particular  students. 
Until  recently,  the  preponderant  emphasis  on  cognitive  developB»nt  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  Importance  pf  allowing  children  to  make  choices  and  to  develop  Independent 
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coping  skills  through  their  class  work.    Lately  though,  the  manner  in  which  a  child 
approaches  a  task  and  solves  probletBS  is  gaining  increased  attention.  Instruction 
oust  be  adapted  to  particular  children's  coping  styles  (e.g.,  the  child's  will- 
ingness to  take  risks,  how  the  child  accepts  failure,  motivation  for  self  direction, 
etc.)  (Cronbach,  1967).    Spaulding,  using  a  quite  slniliar  conceptual  model,  reported 
impressive  success  in  fostering  gains  In  both  cognitive  and  coping  skills,  by 
training  teac.iers  directly  to  reduce  such  skills  (Spaulding,  1963). 

One  model  distinguishes  coping  mechanisms  from  ego  defeme  mechanisms,  by 
defining  coping  devices  as  neurosis-free  (Kroder,  1963).    This  study  will  focus 
on  coping  styles  of  children  as  opposed  to  defense  mechanisms.    Indeed  there  Is 
evidence  that  the  flexibility  and  success  of  a  child's  coping  patterns  plays 
a  larger  role  in  the  child's  happiness  than  defense  mechanisms  (Murphy,  1966). 

Particular  Children's  Coping  Styles 

Coping  styles  vary  from  child  to  child,  depending  on  personality  and 
environmental  variables.    One  study  defines  several  types  of  child  coping  styles, 
and  suggests  corresponding  needs  which  must  be  met  to  increase  learning 
(Spaulding,  1963).    Spaulding,  for  example,  found  that  "creative  intellectual," 
highly  motivated  children  need  limits  and  range  of  choice,  while  the  "conforming 
achiever"  needs  clearly  stated  expectations  and  instructions.    Another  study 
reports  a  high  correspondence  between  particular  coping  styles  and  impulslvlty/ 
reflectiveness;    reflective  children  displayed  less  incidental  learning  and  more 
central  learning  than  implusive  children  (Welner  &  Bersonsky,  1975).  Another 
study  reports  that  an  analytical  field  approach  is  related  to  more  complex 
coping  systems  (Wltkin,  Dyk,  Paterson,  Goodenough  &  Karp,  1962). 

Coping  and  SES 

The  relationship  between  coping  skills  narrowly  defined,  and  SES  has  not  been 
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studied  ouch,  as  y«t.    One  study  reports  nixed  findings  for  the  relationship  between 
responsibility  scores  and  SES  (Cranda;i,  Xatkovsky  &  Crandall,  1965).    Middle  and 
upper  Bld.dle  SES  groups  cope  with  stress  in  a  way  that  enhances  achievenent .  One 
study  reports  that  niddle  SES  children  are  nore  at  ease  in  situatione  requiring 
confonDlty  and  control  than  are  low  SES  children  (Helnta,  1949).    Another  study 
reports  that  upper-middle  SES  Anglos  cope  sore  effectively  than  upper-lower  SES 
Anglos  (Burkey,  1969). 

Low  SES  children  are  likely  to  have  poor  resistance  to  stress  (Tanner  & 
Lindgren,  1971),  and  use  apathy  and  indifference  as  adaptive  mechanisms  to 
cope  with  school  demands  (Johnson  &  Bany,  1970). 

The  largest-scale  study  was  ca;^jcled  but  in  eight  countries.    While  It  found 
significant  age  and  national  differences  in  coping  skdl,  the  most  systematic 
finding  was  the  greater  coping  effectiveness  evidenced  by  upper-ialddle  class 
children  as  compared  with  skilled-working  clasi  children,  in  almost  all  of  the 
countries,  in  both  of  two  samples  taken  three  years  apart.    There  was,  with,  only 
one  exception,  very  large  SES  difference  in  achievement  test  performance  (as  In  the 
I.E. A.  study),  favoring  the  higher  SES  level.    It  asy  bear  emphasis  that  no  really 
poor,  lower-lower  class  children  were  included  in  the  study,  because  of  certain 
practical  constraints  (Peck  et  al.,  1972-74). 

Probably  the  most  significant  evidence,  though,  comes  from  studies  In  which 
"coping"  is  called  "mental  health."    Every  such  study  has  demonstrated  a  strong, 
negative  correlation  between  SES  and  mental  health.    Life  at  the  lowest  SES  level, 
is  particular,  has  a  crippling  effect  on  the  ability  of  far  more'  people  than  at 
any  higher  level  to  cope  effectively  without  succombing  to  psychosis,  disabling 
neurosis,  psychosomatic  illnesses,  alcoholism,  drug  addiction,  homicidal  rages, 
etc.  (Hollingshead  &  Redllch,  1958;  Srole  et  al.,  1962;  Peck,  1959). 
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Coping  and  Sex  .  . 

Onl^  one  etudy  reports  no  sex  differences  in  coping  styles  (Hughes.  1968). 
Oth@r  studies  reporit  that  girls  nanifea't  sore  anxiety  than  boys  (Hawkes  &  Furst, 
1971,;  Ripple»  1964;  White,  1969).    White  (1969),  however,  suggests  that  thisxon- 
elusion  night  result  fron  the  fact  that-  girls  have  a  greater  willingness  to  admit 
fear.    Sixth  grade  girls  demonstrate  a  high  level  of  internal  control  with  respect 
to  academic  achievexoent  (Share,  1973),  and  were  found  ^o  spend  more  time  In^ 
reading,  writing,  discussing  work. with  peers,'  and  in  nonacadenic  work  than  boys 
(Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974).    In  the  same  study,  boys  were  found  to  spend  more  time 
In  high  activity  or  Vork  in  another  academic  area  than  girls. 

Finally,  the  sex  of  the  teacher  may  have  some  effect  on  student  coping. 

In  one  8tudy»  students       female  teechere  had  higher  achleveoent-^strlving  scores 

^  .    ■■  • 

than  students  pf  male  teachers  (Manning*  1972) • 

Coping  and  Ethnicity  ^  ^ 

AiBong  deprived  children »  anxiety  and  fear  of  aggression  may  have 
disastrous  affects  on  children*s  learning  capabilities  (Gardner^  1971) •  One 
study  suggests  the  fqlloving  guidelines  in  evaluating  disadvantaged  children; 
1)  responses  made  as  a  result  of  learning  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  behaviors 
exhibited  by  brighter  children;  2)  problem  solving  ability  may^be  confused  with 
attitudlnal  behaviors  (students*  learned  attitude!  toward  problem  solving  Okake 
it  difficult  to  Judge  problem  solving  ability  in  terms  of  regular  standards* 
since  the  affective  domain  of  behavior  may  control  or  inhibit  cognitive  activity; 
and^  3)  disadvantaged  children  may  have  different  learning  styles  (fever  responses 
«7hich  are  also  more  often  correct*  slowness  in  working*  carefulness  rather  than 
impulsiveness)* 

According  to  this  same  author*  educators  must  use  different  techniques  to 
teach  the  disadvantaged  child.    A  few  long  range  goals  mtist  be  replaced  with  many 
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-horc  range  goals*  and  educational  objectives  should  be  oriented  toward  the 
present  situation  (Froe,  1972). 

» 

There  arc  slxed  findings  concerning  specific  et.^.iilc  differences  In  coping 
skills.    Several  studies  report  no  differences  across  ethnic  groups  in  measures 
of  anxiety  (Hughes,  1968),  level  of  engagement  of  students  In  subject  siatter 
(Hess  et  al.,  1973),  or  tolerance  of  anblgulty  (Haapton,  1970).    Other  studies 
do  report  differences.    Burke  (1969)  reports  that  coping  effectiveness  In  dealing 
with  aggression,  Interpersonal  relations  and  task  achievement  vas  found  to  vary 
between  ethnic  groups.    In  the  subject  area  of  reading,  Blacks  demonstrated 
significantly  better  coping  strength  than  other  students  Included  In  the  study 
(Hughes,  1968).    A  task*orlented  approach  to  reading  was  foimd  to  contribute  to 
Improvements  in  Black  student  reading  skills  (St.  John,  1971).    One  study  reports 
Blacks  as  rating  high  on  measures  of  achievement  motivation,  but  low  on  achieve- 
ment performance  (Mech,  1972).    Another  study  reports  that  Blacks  and  whites  approach 
academic  tasks  with  equally  high  expectations,  but  that  Black  students*  level  of 
aspiration  dropped  quickly  after  experiencing  failure  (Guggenheim,  1967). 

Black  lower  SES  students  had  higher  &nxlei:y  than  higher  SES  whites 
(Hawkes  &  Furet,  1971).    Blacks  from  inner  city  environments  scored  higher 
on  anxiety  than  whites  from  euberban  environments  (Hawkes  &  Furet,  1971). 

Coping  Skills  and  Anxiety 

"The  problem  in  most  classrooms  today  is  the  existence  of  too  much 
anxiety  rather  than  too  little  (Tanner  &  Lindgren,  1971,  p.  135)." 

Student  anxiety  may  result  from  two  main  sources:    1)  apprehension  of 
possible  loss  of  affection;  and,  2)  competition  in  socially  demanded  skills, 
especially  intellectual  ability  (White*  1969).    Such  anxiety  can  seriously 
inhibit  school  perforniance  (Flanders,  1951;  Sarason,  Davidson,  Lighthall,  Waite, 
1S58;  White,  1969).    Indeed,  distinct  difference?!  have  been  found  between  high 
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and  low  anxious  children.    Highly  anxious  boys  showed  less  task-orlentatlon 

end  aanifeeted  greater  Insecurity  with  teachers  than  less  anxious  boys  (Sarason» 


Davidson,  Llghthall,  &  Waits,  1958).    Highly  anxious  children  have 
been  characterised  as  being:    1)  more  blunt  than  overconventional;  2)  oore 
distrustful  than  responsible;  3)  more  skeptical  than  overgenerous;  4)  more 
aggressive  than  cooperative;  5)  more  competitive  than  dependent;  and,  6)  more 
exploitative  than  docile  (Manning,  1972).    Highly  anxious  boys  have  been  found  to 
be  more  positively  assertive  than  less  anxious  boys  (Rowland,  1969).  Mothers 
of  highly  anxious  boys  gave  positive  reinforcement  and  had  more  autonomy  granting 
behaviors  (Rowland,  1969).    When  highly  unxious  boys  were  given  motivating  instruc- 
tions, they  showed  more  reactive  inhibition  than  less  anxious  boys,  but  when 
given  low  motivation  instructions,  they  reacted  the  same  as  the  less  anxious  boys 
(Wayne,  1966).    Highly  anxious  subjects  displayed  more  spontaneous  behavior  under  sup- 
portive conditions,  but  disturbed  behavior  under  non-supportive  conditions  which 
lacked  feedback  (Oner,  1971). 

Boys  with  low  coping  skills  demonstrated  poorly  controlled  behavior,  passive 
aggression  (Rowland,  1969),  and  received  poor  teacher  ratings  on  expressing 
ideas  both  verbally  and  nonverbally  (Wood,  1970). 

In  studies  comparing  high  and  low  anxiety  boys,  highly  anxious  boys  did 
not  perform  as  well  on  problem  solving  tasks  as  less  anxious  boys  (White,  1969). 
High  compulslve/hlgh  anxiety  children  overachleved  in  structured  situations,  while 
low  compulsive/high  anxiety  underachieved  in  instructional  situations  (Sears  h 
Hilgard,  1964»). 

Teacher  behaviors  have  been  found  to  be  related  to  student  anxiety  (Zimmer- 
man, 1970).    In  the  average-anxious  category,  a  relationship  was  found  between 
teacher  anxiety  and  atudent  anxiety.    The  Interaction  was  toward  a  lower 
anxiety  level  (Fisher,  1967).    An  inverse  relationship  has  been  found  between 
teacher  use  of  generalized  and  specific  reinforcement  and  student  levels  of 
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school  anxiety  (Zlimneraan,  1969) >    Learner-centered  teacher  behaviors  decrease 
student  anxiety,  vhlle  teacher-centered  teacher  behaviors  result  in  student 
hostility  and  emotional  disintegration  (Flanders,  1951). 

Specific  teacher  behaviors  have  been  identified  for  use  with  highly  anxious 
and  less  anxious  children  in  order  to  Increase  coping  and  cognitive  skills.  Low 
motivation/high  anxious  chlldten  seem  to  learn  best  using  short-term  goals  with 
n&axlmun  guidance  and  feedback  at  short  intervals.    High  motivation/low  anxious 
students  perform  best  when  goals  are  not  too  explicit  and  feedback  Is  provided 
at  reasonable  intervals  (Cronbach,  1967). 

Significantly  higher  anxiety  is  reported  in  students  with  low  IQ  (Feldhusen 
et  al.,  19    ),  and  with  students  who  have  low  TOrale  and  low  achievement  (Johnson  & 
Buny,  1970).    Teachers  must  reduce  anxiety  and  heighten  morale.    Instead,  quite 
often  the  teacher  develops  anxiety  about  the  child's  learning  difficulties,  which 
only  serves  to  enhance  the  child's  anxieties  and  inhibit  learning  (Tanner  &  Llndgren, 
19    ).    Desensltlzatlon  is  sometimes  used  to  help  relieve  highly  anxious  children 
of  their  fears.    Other  techniques  Include  use  of  structured,  programmed  Instruction, 
over learning,  and  mild  discipline  (Clarizio,  1971). 

Motivation  and  Achievement 

The  relationship  between Uot^ vat Ion  and  achievement  appears  to  be  complex, 
and  has  aroused  much  controversy.  ' 

Particular  cognitive  styles  appear  to  affect  motivation.    If  students  have 
an  opportunity  for  divergent  rather  than  merely  convergent  thinking,  Intrinsic 
motivation  is  readily  aroused  (Sears  &  Hllgard,  1964).    The  relationship  of 
"the  achievement  motive"  to  performance  has  been  found  to  be  significant  when 
pride  In  accomplishment  is  aroused  (Atkinson  &  Reitman,  1956).    Anxiety  becomes 
a  potential  determiner  of  inhibitory  behavior,  however,  after  a  critical  level  of 
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notlvatlon  has  been  reached  (Wayne,  1966).  Success-feedback  produces  early, 
assyaptotlc  performance  for  those  who  scored  high  in  achlevesent  motivation, 
as  compared  with  those  who  scored  low  (Latta,  1974). 

Attention  Factors  In  Relation  to  Coping 

Few  studies  discuss  the  relationship  between  coping  styles  and  ability 
to  attend,  although  attention  to  task  is  certainly  Indicative  of  healthy  or 
poor  coping  habits;  and,  in  turn,  attending  to  task  is  related  to  learning 
outcome.    One  author  finds  a  significant  relationship  between  attention  to  task 
and  level  of  adjustment  of  the  child  (Werner  &  Simpson,  1974).    Other  studies 
find  that  Impulsive  children  do  not  attend  selectively,  while  reflective  children 
show  a  trade-off  of  incidental  for  central  learning  (Werner  &  Simpson,  1974). 
Reflective  children  are  more  flexible  in  their  deploy^nt  of  selective  attention 
(Velner  &  Berzonsky,  1975);  attentional  style  has  been  found  to  distinguish 
poor  from  good  readers  (Denny,  1974). 

Time       Task.    A  volume  of  recent  literature  has  emerged  which  focuses 
on  time  spent  attending  to  task  in  relation  to  learning  outcome.    By  defining 
aptitude  in  terms  of  the  time  needed  to  complete  a  task,  Carroll  (1963) 
produced  a  cajor  shift  in  educational  opinion.    Since  then,  many  researchers 
have  begun  to  explore  the  manner  in  which  students  spend  their  time.  Anderson 
(1973),  Arlln  (1973).  Uhaderne  (1967),  and  Ozcellk  (1973)  have  found  that  "the 
amount  of  time  the  student  is  spending  directly  on  the  learning  (either  overt  or 
covert)  l8  highly  predictive  of  the  learning  achievement  of  the  student"  (Ozcellk). 

Bloom  (1974)  found  that  some  students  spent  three  times  as  much  time 
engaged  In  active  learning  as  others  during  the  same  elapsed  item.    Other  studies 
report  that  slow  learners  take  five  times  as  long  as  the  fast  learners  to  reach  the 
criteria  (Glaaer,  1968;  Atkinson,  1968).    Zeaman  and  House  (1963)  conclude  that 
the  diff«npnce  between  fast  and  slow  learners  was  dependent  on  "how  long  it  takes  the 
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attentional  response  to  dlscrialnate  the  relevant  stimulus  features;  after  this 

occurs,  improvement  is  uniformly  fast , for  both  groups  (p.  845)/' 

Vhile  distinct  differences  in  time-on^task  can  be  found  between  achievers  and  aon 

achievers,  time-on-task  alone  does  not  seem  to  predict  mastery  learning.  Rate 

of  learning  is  not  a  constimt  (Cronbach,  1967),  and  students  use  their  time-on-task 

in  a  variety  of  ways  (Perkins,  1965).    In  addition,  the  nature  of  a  task  may  dictate 

the  level  of  involvement  of  students  (Dunkin  &  Biddle,  1974)  and  task  orientation 

(Kowatrakal,  1959).    Time  on  task  must  be  considered  in  conjunction  with  other 

predictive  variables: 

The  explanation  for  differences  in  time-on-task  is...  complex  and 
probably  includes  cultural  differences,  the  importance  of  school 
learning  to  the  students  and  their  parents,  the  way  in  which  teachers 
use  the  time  available  for  learning,  the  quality  of  the  instructlo::; 
and  the  extent  to  which  students  attain  the  prerequisites  for  a 
particular  learning  task  (Bloom,  1974,  p.  667). 

Bloom  distinguishes  between  time  elapsed  to  reach  a  set  of  learning 
criterion,  and  time-on-task  (amount  of  time  learner  is  actively  engaged  in 
learning).    By  focusing  on  time-^n-task.  Bloom  has  found  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  time  elapsed  to  reach  a  set  of  learning  criteria.    Indeed,  Blpom  reports 
that  after  significant  exposure  to  mastery  learning  conditions,  differences  among 
students  in  time  spent  learning  a  task  decreased  from  3:1  to  1.5:1. 

Studies  o^  mastery  learning  and  time-on-task  have  found  that  rates  of 
learning  are  specific  to  learning  tasks,  and  not  a  general  paramete^^  applicable 
to  all  learning  factors  (Llndvall  &  Yeager,  1965). 

For  this  study,  tlme-on'^task  is  treated  as  a  component  of  academic  coping 
behavior.    Its  relations  to  teacher  behavior  and  to  learning  outcomes  will  both 
be  assessed.    It  is  treated  as  an  intermediate  (process)  link  in  the  chain  between 

udent  entry  characteristics  and  teacher  characteristics  on  the  one  hand»  and 
student  outcomes  on  the  other. 
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Teacher  Coping  and  Achievement 

Teachers  oust  be  equipped  to  Identify  sources  of  motivation  and  anxiety 
in  each  pupil  in  order  to  provide  the  linits  and  structures  appropriate  for 
each  child  (Spauldlng,  1963;  Kaplan,  1970).    Teachers  nust  be  aware  of  the 
effects  of  environmental  considerations  (such  as  class  sise)  on  student  coping 
styles,  motivation  and  anxiety  (Hess,  1973),  and  distraction  levels  (White,  1973). 
In  addition,  teacher  coping  behaviors  can  have  a  direct  effect  on  student  performanc 
(Murray  &  Staebler,  1973;  Amidon  &  Flanders,  1961;  Favlovlch,  1971). 

Beperdence-prone  students  are  probably  more  sensitive  to  teacher  influence 
than  independence-^rone  students  (Amidon  &  Flanders,  1961).  Dependence-prone 
students  may  learn  movB  from  Indirect  teaching  (Amidon  &  Flanders,  1961),  and 
from  internally  controlled  teachers  (Murray  &  Staebler,  1973).  Reflective 
teachers  have  influenced  pupil  change  favorably;  impulsive  teachers  have  influenced 
pupil  change  unfavorably  (Pavlovlch,  1971). 

One  study  attempted  to  match  particular  teacher  coping  styles  vlth  particular 
child  coping  styles.    In  this  study,  self -controlling  teachers  got  the  best  results 
in  general,  while  fearful  teachers  got  the  worst  results.    With  children  classified 
as  conformers  and  at rivers,  "turbulent"  teachers  elicited  almost  as  much  achieve- 
ment as  the  self -controlling  teachers,  but  less  than  half  as  much  achievement 
from  children  classified  as  "opposers"  and  "wavferers."   The  fearful  teacher  re- 
ceived the  greatest  amount  of  achievement  from  the  strivers,  but  not  ouch  more  than 
the  self-controlling  teacher  and  the  turbulent  teachers  (Heil  &  Washborne,  1960). 

Some  teacher  behaviors  inhibit  student  coping  skills;  autocratic  teachers 
may  heighten  atudent  anxiety  (Kaplan,  1971);  too  ouch  emphasis  on  learning  may 
result  in  blocking  and  functional  "stupiditV  (Almy,  19    );  teacher  criticism  is 
associated  with  lower  pupil  achievement,  higher  pupil  fear  of  failure,  lower 
pupil  self-concept,  greater  pupil  dependency  and  lower  pupil  anxiety  (Dunkin  & 
Blddle,  1974);  overassertive  teachers  inhibit  students  by  stressing  narrow 
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academic  ends  (Gabriel,  1957);  authoritarian  teachers  may  cause  students  to  be 
too  dependent  on  the  teacher  for  p'roblem  solving  (Goodson,  19    );  pupils  of 
highly  controlling  teachers  exhibit  leits  self-initlated  talk  (Wodtke  &  Wallen, 
1965),  and  apathy  towards  conpletlng  their  vork  (Johnson  6  Buny,  1970).    On  the 
other  h^d,  teacher  acceptance  is  associated  with  nore  pupil  initiations  In  the 
classroom,  lower  pupil  anxiety,  and  greater  pupil  creativity  (Dunkin  &  Biddlc.  1974). 

In  general,  it  apperar  that  a  good  balance  of  task-orientation  helps  a 
child  focus  on  learning  (Ringness,  1968),  and  that  quantity  of  teacher  control  is  less 
Important  than  quality  of  control  (Wlthall  &  Lewis,  1963;  Soar,  1975). 
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ABSTRACT 

Figure  I  sunsnarizes  the  design  and  some  overall  findings  from  this 
study.   The  study  tested  the  separate  and  interactive  effects  of  teacher 
and  student  entry  characteristics  on  their  subsequent  classroom 
behavior,  and  the  effect  of  that  behavior  on  students'  regressed  gain, 
over  a  school  year,  in  achievement,  attitudes  toward  school, 
self-esteem,  and  coping  skills.    Fifty-three  tri-ethnic  sixth-grade 
classes  were  studied  in  the  first  year,  in  Austin,  Texas,  comprising 
about  1,500  students.    Forty-three  classes  were  studied  the  next  year, 
33  of  them  with  teachers  who  had  participated  in  the  first  year;  about 
1,200  new  students  were  involved.    A  sei^ond  replication  sample  of  27 
fourth  to  seventh  grade  classes,  with  ab^ut  700  students,  was  studied  in 
Daviess  County,  Kentucky.    Highly  reliabje  methods  were  found,  or 
developed,  to  assess  teacher  behavior,  student  behavior,  and  students' 
evaluation  of  the  direct  impact  on  them  of  a  particular  teacher. 
Individual  teaching  behavior,  assessed  by  Ryans'  rating  system,  proved 
to  be  consistent  over  time,  over  different  classes,  and  in  successive 
years  (coefficients  of  similarity  ranged  from  .53  to  .78  on  different 
aspects  of  teaching).    Very  substantial  pre-test  to  post-test 
correlations  demonstrated  the  stability  of  students'  individual 
characteristics  over  the  year,  on  all  measures.    A  complex  sequence  of 
multiple  linear  regressions,  with  covariates  and  with  quadratic  and 
interaction  terms,  was  used  to  test  the  hypothesized  linkages  between 
the  teacher  and  student  measures  taken  at  entry,  during  the  year,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year.    The  data  were  subjected  to  both  between-class  and 
within-class  analysis. 


As  Figure  I  indicates,  teacher  age  and  experience  showed  either  no 
relationship  or  a  negative  relationship  to  the  measures  of  teaching 
effectiveness.    TeachersV  self -r«ite.d  personal  traits  did  not  predict 
teacher  or  student  classroom  behavior,  although  they  did  show  some 
significant  effects  on  student  outcomes.    Students'  SES,  ethnicity,  and 
pre-test  status  showed  substantial  effects  on  student  outcomes,  often  in 
a  curvilinear  way  and  often  with  reciprocal  interactions  (e.g.,  high 
entering  achievement  fostered  gain  in  self-esteem,  and  vice-versa). 
Observer-rated  teacher  behavior  had  strong  effects  on  students' 
evaluation  of  the  teacher,  and  of  his  or  her  impact  on  them.  Teacher 
behavior  also  showed  effects  on  student  time-on-task  behavior,  and  on 
student  outcomes.    The  effects  were  frequently  curvilinear,  however, 
indicating  that  not  all  students  were  affected, 'or  not  to  the  same 
degree.    Moreover,  the  same  effects  did  not  appear  in  all. samples,  due 
to  differences  in  the  student  bodies,  the  effect  of  unmeasured  factors, 
the  imperfect  reliability  or  relevance  of  the  mass-administrable  student 
measures,  and  doubtless  other,  unidentified  factors.    Furthermore,  there 
was  a  substantial  number  of  interaction  effects,  where  a  given  kind  of 
teaching  behavior  had  different  effects  on  different  kinds  of  students. 
Thus,  while  a  majority  of  students  may  have  reacted  in  a  predictable  way 
to  a  particular  style  of  teaching,  some  students  reacted  in  a  different, 
even  opposite  manner.    This  was  especially  true  of  very  low-achieving, 
low  SES,  minority  students,  and  of  very  high-achieving,  high  status 
students.    In  short,  almost  no  general  prescriptions  could  be  justified 
for  instructing  all  students. 

The  findings  suggest  that  particular  sub-groups  of  students  need  to 
be  IcokeJ  at  afresh,  each  year,  and  their  responsiveness  to  instruction 
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alertly  monitored.    No  affordable  mass  assessment  system  is  in  sight 
that  can  replace  teachers  with  good  judgment  who  can  flexibly  adapt 
instruction  to  meet  the  intellectual  and  emotional  needs  of  different 
students.    Some  widely  held  assumptions  about  effective  teaching 
strategies  did  prove  valid  much  of  the  time,  with  a  majority  of 
students;  but  there  were  many  exceptions,  usually  Involving  small  groups 
of  students. 

Students,  as  a  group,  were  quite  reliable  judges  of  one  another's 
academic  and  personal  coping  skills,  and  they  proved  quite  objective  in 
assessing  teacher  behavior.    Systematic   use  of  student  assessments  is 
probably  the  most  economical,  valid,  single  way  of  estimating  the  nature 
and  effects  of  teaching  behavior.    Feedback  of  such  data  was 
spontaneously  used  by  some  teachers  in  this  study  to  improve  their 
teaching V  even  though  no  systematic  effort  was  made  to  foster  change. 
Experienced  teachers,  acting  as  independent  observers,  also  achieved 
highly  reliable,  substantially  valid  estimates  of  teaching 
effectiveness. 
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